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PREFACE. 



This book is in the main an abridgment for school 
purposes of my larger Latin Grammar, but the abridgment 
is very unequal, some parts being reproduced with slight 
omissions, some parts being largely reduced, and others again 
being rewritten. Under the last head fall especially chaps, i 
and ii of Book I, and chap, vi of Book II. Of the last-named 
chapter, part, particularly § 132, contains an analysis which is, 
I think, new and interesting. I have added an English trans- 
lation of the Examples in almost the whole of the Syntax. It 
will be found that in some cases I have given the ordinary 
English equivalent, whilst in others I have aimed rather at 
explaining the Latin construction. Three Appendices are 
new, viz. those on Metre, on Grammatical and Rhetorical 
terms, and on Latin authors. Some changes in arrangement 
have been made (e. g. as regards degrees of comparison, and 
Numerals) to suit ordinary usage. 

The Index has been made fuller than is usual in a book of 
this class — so full, that it may not be unimportant to observe 
that the book is really intended not for reference, but for 
study. The lists are not exhaustive, the statements of occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of forms or expressions must not be 
taken too literally, but only as approximations to the truth, 
with especial regard to the classical authors and usages of 
recognized authority in schools ; and many of the rarer usages 
are not noticed at all, but left to be picked up in the student's 
own reading, or obtained, when needed, from a dictionary. 
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I have given Greek nouns in considerable detail, partly because 
some of my readers may not be Greek scholars, and partly 
because a certain mass of examples is necessary to stamp on 
the mind the general treatment of Greek nouns by Latin 
writers. Chaps, xix, xxi, and xxii should be studied, because 
they group the verbs according to their natural relations, but 
in my judgment the best way of getting up the (so-called) 
irregular verbs is learning them, by sheer memory, as given 
in the list in chap. xxiv. They are not reducible to very 
definite rules, and a page of mixed verbs tests the student far 
better than small sorted packets. 

The number of Examples in the Syntax has purposely been 
kept small in order that the main lines of the analysis may be 
more clearly seen than was possible in the larger work. If a 
student once gets the classification fairly into his head, he will 
not find much difficulty in increasing the number of specimens 
from his daily reading of authors or in assigning the new ones 
to their proper classes. 

The sectional numbering has been carried throughout the 
book, including the Appendices. It is merely for the purpose 
of reference, and is sometimes quite independent of the in- 
ternal division of the matter. 

Prof. A. S. Wilkins of Owens College has kindly looked 
over several of the proof sheets. Had I submitted them all to 
him, my readers would, doubtless, have been spared some errors 
of author and printer which I have, and possibly more which I 
have not, noticed. I shall be much obliged for any corrections 
or suggestions (addressed to the publishers). 

H. J. R. 

24 July, 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION and ALPHABET. 

1 Latin was the language spoken by the inhabitants of a district on 
the western side of Italy hundreds of years B.c. Of this tract the chief 
town was Rome, and the conquests of the Romans spread the language 
over the neighbouring countries. The modern languages of Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Wallachia, and of parts of eastern Switzer- 
land, are derived from it; and mainly through the influence of the 
Christian Church it was the language principally used in European 
literature, law, State documents, and learned intercourse, during the 
middle ages. 

With the exception of a very few short inscriptions on stones and 
works of art, the earliest documents in Latin which are still preserved 
to us are a few fragments of Livius Andronicus and of Naevius, dating 
from about 340 b.c. or later. The earliest literary compositions in 
Latin in a complete state, are the plays of Plautus (born 354 B.C., died 
184 B.C.). The best period of the Latin language and literature was 
comprised in the lifetimes of Cicero and Augustus. After about 
a.d. 130, the decline both in language and literature became more 
sensible. 

Latin belongs to the Indo-European family of languages, and is 
most nearly related to Greek. Its alphabet was taken probably from 
that of the Dorian Greeks of the trading colony of Cumae in Cam- 
pania. The forms of the letters were similar to, and in the time of 
Cicero almost the same as, the capital letters now in use in English and 
other languages of western Europe. 

L. G. I 



2 Sounds. [Book I. 

2 The following table contains the letters of the Latin alphabet as 
used in Cicero's time, with their names and probable pronunciation. 

Sign. Name. Pronounced as English 

A a a in papa 

B be b 

G ce k 

D de d 

E e a in late, or e in fete 

F ef / 

G ge g hard, as in give 

H ha b in hat 

I i ee in feet \ or i in machine 

K ka * 

L el / 

M em 7w (except at end of words) 

N en n, but, when before a guttural, as ng 

O o 0, approaching to a<w 

P pe p 

Q^ qu £=£ 

R er rftrilled) 

S es s sharp (as in >&/jj, not bis) 

T te / 

V u oo in shoot, or « in brute 
X ix * 

To which may be added two letters used only in copying Greek 
words, namely: 

Y u French, or u Germ. 

Z Engl. % or more likely Engl, j or dz 

G was not distinguished in writing from C until, it is said, the 
third century B.C. 



Consonants. 

3 Consonants are classified according to the character of the sound. 

Of the Latin cpnsonants p, b; c, g; t, d are momentary, or non- 
continuous (often called mutes) ; that is to say, the voice cannot dwell 
upon them : s and f are continuous. 

Again, p, c, t, s, f are voiceless ; i.e. they are not accompanied by 
any sound of the voice; t>, g, d and usually r, 1 are voiced. (For 
voiceless the terms sharp, bard, surd, and the Latin tenues are often : 
used; for voiced are usedyfa/, soft, sonant, and the Latin mediae.) 

4 c and g are sounded at the soft palate (i.e. the part nearest to the 
throat), and are called guttural; t and d at the forward part of the 
palate near the gums, and are called dental; p and t> at the lips, and are 
called labial; f is a labio-dental, being pronounced between the under 
lip and upper teeth. 
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5 t and 1 are called liquids 1 , or Unguals ; r is caused by the breath 
passing over the tip of the tongue, while it is vibrated ; 1 by the breath 
passing over the sides of the back of the tongue. In pronouncing 8, 
the breath passes through a small opening over the centre of the 
forepart of the tongue, which is pressed against the palate near the 
gums. 

6 If the uvula be lowered so as to obstruct the passage of the air 
through the mouth, the breath passes through the nose, and a nasal 
sound is produced. If the organs are otherwise in the positions 
required for b, d, g, but the air passes into the nose, m, n, ng ("the last 
being a single sound as in sing) are produced. In Latin, n has this 
sound of ng when it comes before a guttural, as in uncus, unguis, 
pronounced ung-cus, ung-gwls. 

T k and q had the same sound as e. But k went out of use at a very 
early period, except in a few old abbreviations; e.g. K represented the 
name Kaeso, and K. or KAL. in dates stood for kalendls or kalendas. 
q is always followed by u ; and qu, sounded nearly as in English queen, 
was regarded in prosody as a single consonant, x was merely written 
instead of cs. 

8 h was a mark of aspiration, like a slight English h. In several 
words, the spelling, prooably following on the pronunciation, some- 
times prefixed, sometimes omitted, h ; e. g. har&na, or arena, hordeunu 
or ordeum ; hMftra, or ftdfira, &c. 



Vowels. 

9 Of the vowels a is the simplest : for e and I (called lingual vowels), 
the back part of the tongue is raised; for o and u (called labial vowels), 
the lips are protruded, e is intermediate between a and 1, and o 
between a and u. 

10 1 and u, when pronounced rapidly before other vowels, become 
half-consonants. When they have this character, they are in modern 
times often written and printed J and ▼ respectively. The Romans, 
though aware of the difference in sound, made no such distinction in 
writing. The sound of 1 was as German J, or English 7, as in yes, you. 
The sound of ▼ was as French ou in oui, or (nearly) English w in <ive. 
In some parts of Italy, e.g. near Pompeii, Latin ▼ as semi- vowel was 
probably pronounced as the South German w, which being sounded be- 
tween the lips, differs from the English v, which is sounded between the 
under lip and upper teeth. This 8outh German w is very close in sound 
to b, and thus many inscriptions after the second century and many 
mss. write with b words properly requiring ▼; e.g. bixlt for vixlt. 

U Diphthongs are sounds produced in the passage from one vowel 
sound to another inclusive. Besides the combinations of u and 1 with 
other vowels just spoken of (which are not generally called diphthongs), 
Latin has the following diphthongs; au, eu (rare), ae, oe, el; also in 

1 m and n are by some writers classed as liquids, as well as 1 and r. 

I — 2 
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early inscriptions al, ou, and ol. el appears to have gone out of use in 
Augustus 1 time (except in the interjection net). 

• 

The right rule for pronouncing diphthongs is to sound the con- 
stituent vowels rapidly in the proper order. The actual sound will, 
of course, differ according to the precise quality of the vowels, and 
the time during which the voice dwells on them severally. Hence we 
get as follows : 

au as German au ; a broader sound than ordinary English ow in 

cofWy town. 

en as ow in a cockney or yankee pronunciation of cow, town, 
ae nearly as the single vowel a in bat lengthened, 
el nearly as in English feint, or as al in faint. 
oe between ol in boil, and el infeint. 



CAUTIONS. 

12 The following cautions may be useful to English students. 

Let each vowel have the same character of sound when short as when 
long; only do not dwell on the vowel when short. The English short o 
and e (in not, pet) are probably not far from the true Latin sounds ; and 
these sounds should be lengthened for long and long e. (The ordinary 
English long o (e. g. in note) and a (e. g. in fate) are really diphthongs 
= Latin ou, el respectively.) Conversely u in brute ( = 00 in pool) and 1 in 
machine ( = ee in feet) are right for Latin, and the short Latin u and 1 were 
those same sounds pronounced quickly. (The English short u in pull and 
1 in ft are different from the Latin u, 1. A Frenchman pronouncing these 
English words would give the Latin short u and 1, though to English ears 
the Frenchman's pronunciation often appears to make the vowels long.) 

The common English vowel heard in burn, dull, irk, &c. should be 
altogether avoided in Latin. And the true vowel sound should be always 
given, whether the syllable has the accent or not. A long vowel should 
always be pronounced long, whether open or before one or more conso- 
nants; a short vowel always short, even though the syllable be long in 
prosody. 

13 r should be always trilled, and run closely on to the preceding vowel. 
In English we often omit the trill (unless a vowel follows), and we usually 
insert a vowel sound immediately before it. Thus sound fire as English 
a-ra, not as airy ; Ire as English ee-ra, not as eary: per as in per-ry, not as 
in pert (as commonly known in English). 

s always as in hiss, not like z, as in English his. This mispronun- 
ciation is very common after e or n. Pronounce res as ra/e, not as raze ; 
dens as dense, not as denze. 

ti always as tee (long or short as the word may require), not as sh or 
shi: e.g. natio as nah-tee-o, not as nay-shfo. 

bs as pa, not as bz : x as ks, as in axe ; not as gz (as in exact). 
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TABLES OF LATIN SOUNDS. 

Non-Continuous. Nasal. Continuous. 

Voiceless. Voiced. Usually voiced. Voiceless. Voiced. 



Labial 


P 


b 


m 






(lip sounds). 












Labiodental. 








f 




Guttural 


c, k, g 


K 


n before a 






{throat sounds). 






guttural. 






Dental 


t 


d 


n (when not 


8 




(tooth sounds). 






before a 
guttural)- 






Lingual 










*, l 


{tongue sounds). 










(usually) 



The vowels may be arranged thus, so as to suggest their respective 
affinities. 



e o 

y * 
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PHONETIC COMPOSITION. 

15 A syllable is such a sound, or combination of sounds, as can be 
uttered with one breath. It may consist of a vowel (or diphthong) 
only, or of a vowel (or diphthong) combined with one or more conso- 
nants. Some combinations of consonants can be sounded only if a 
vowel precedes, others can be sounded only if a vowel follows. 

A word consists of as many syllables, as it has vowels separately 
pronounced. 

In ordinary pronunciation, a consonant between two vowels is 
uttered partly with both. The real division of the syllables is in the 
middle of the consonant. Thus pater is really divided in the middle of 
the t, the first syllable being pat, the second being ter. The t is not 
sounded twice, but one half is sounded with each syllable. 

(In English double letters are often used, where only one is really 
sounded. For instance, in waggon we have only one g pronounced : in tvag 
gone both are sounded as well as written.) When consonants are doubled 
in Latin, probably they should be sounded as two, but this is not certain. 

In Latin pronunciation, the tendency was to pronounce with each 
vowel as many of the consonants immediately following, as could be 
readily pronounced with it. 
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15 A syllable may begin with any vowel or diphthong, or single consonant. 
But of combinations of consonants, the following only are found in Latin 
words as initial (i. e. before the first vowel). 

(i) A non-continuous consonant or f followed by r or 1, viz. pi, pr; 
bl, br; cl, cr; gl, gr; tr; fl, fr; but not tl, dl, dr : e.g. plaudo, 
prandeo ; blandus, brevls ; clamo, crudiu ; gloria, gravis ; traho ; fluo, 
frango (draco, Drulaae and perhaps Drusus are foreign words). 

(2) 8 followed by a sharp non-continuous consonant, with or without 
a following r or 1, viz. sp, spl, spr ; sc, scr; st, str; e. g. sperno, splendeo, 
sprevl; sdo, scribo; sto, struo. 

(3) gn was found in the older language ; e.g. gnatus, gnosco, gn&rus : 
but the g was usually omitted in Cicero's time, except in Gnaeus. (So in 
English gnaw, gnat, gnarl, the g is rarely pronounced.) 

17 1 and u when used as semivowels are always before (not after) the vowel 
of the syllable. They were sometimes so pronounced when following con- 
sonants in the same syllable; e.g. suavtB, pronounced swawis, sdo, in 
verse pronounced scyo sometimes. 

In the combinations al and el when followed by a vowel, the 1 both 
made a diphthong with the preceding a or e and also was pronounced like 
English y, e. g. Staienus, pronounced Stai-yenus ; Pompeius, pronounced 
Fompel-yus. Cicero wrote the 1 double, e. g. Pompelius. 



Phonetic Changes. 

18 Many words in the Latin language underwent changes which 
made them easier to pronounce. 



Omission of Sounds or Syllables. 

19 Thus the last syllable, which in Latin is always unaccented, was 
frequently slurred in pronunciation. 

Final m was frequently omitted in early inscriptions; e.g. Sclplone, 
optumo, for Sdplonem, optumom: and in the classical period was disre- 
garded in verse, when the next word began with a vowel; e.g. 
verum haec tantum alias was pronounced vera haec tantu alias, the 
u-hae or u-a being pronounced in the time of a single syllable. 

Final m before an initial consonant was perhaps also omitted in pronun- 
ciation, but (if Mr A. J. Ellis' highly ingenious theory be true) if there was 
no pause in sense between the words, the initial consonant of the following 
word was doubled, thus omnem crede diem tibl dlluzlsse supremum was 
pronounced omneccrede dlettlbl dlluzlsse supremu. 

Final d, which was the sign of the ablative singular in early times, was 
omitted in classical times : thus the prepositions pro, ante, post, stand for 
prod (cf. prod-eo), in the fore part, antid, in front, postid, in the hind part. 

Final S was frequently omitted ; as for instance in early inscriptions, 
Cornelio, Herenlo, for Cornellos, Herenlos (later Cornelius, Herennlus) ; 
and in Lucretius and earlier poets it is omitted in scansion ; omnibu' prin- 
ceps ; Quid dubltaa train omul' sit haec ration!' potertas? (Lucr. *. 53). 
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90 An entire syllable was sometimes omitted in what would otherwise 
have been too long a word, especially if several weak syllables came 
together : 

e.g. hdmlddium for hftmlnl-cldram ; venSfldum for vBntal-flctam ; 
corpulentius for corpdrnlenttus ; voluntas for v61unti-tas. 

Omission or Change of Consonants. 

21 When three consonants come together, the middle one is often 
omitted: eg. fnlrnen for folg-men; foltus for folg-tus; mul-sl for 
sralgsl; tormentum for torq-mentum; artus, narrow >, for arctns; 
pars for parts ; mens for ments ; regens for regents. 

22 Of two consonants the former is often omitted or assimilated to the 
latter. 

28 If the consonant is omitted altogether, the preceding vowel is often 
lengthened so as to maintain the length or weight of the syllable : e. g. 
examen forexagmen; JfLmentum for Jug-mentum; caementnm (qitarrie d 
stone) for caed-mentum ; semestrls for sex-mestrls ; pflno for pot-no ; 
luna for luc-na; denl for dec-nl ; Jfl-dex for Jus-dex ; Idem for is-dem ; 
aenum for aes-num ; dlmoveo for dlsmoveo, dlduco for dlsduco ; dllabor 
for dlslabor ; tramitto for transmltto (which would become traamltto). 

24 A consonant may be assimilated to another either completely or 
partially ; that is, it may either become the same consonant, or it may 
be changed into another consonant of the same character as the preced- 
ing consonant. 

25 Complete assimilation is chiefly found, either (a) when both con- 
sonants are of the same character, or (£) in the case of prepositions in 
composition. 

(a) ces-sl for ced-sl; fossns for fod-sus; sum-mus for sub-miu ; 
sella for sed-la ; puella for puer-la ; columella for columen-la. When 
an assimilation produces double s, often one s only was written; 
e.g. prosa for prorsa (Le. proversa) oratlo; rosus, old rossus, for 
rursus; tostnm for toxstom; quotlSs for quottens; TloSsomns for 
vlcensumufl ; mlsi for mit-sl ; clansi for claud-si. 

(J?) ad in compounds : appello, accnrro, aggero, &c. 

ob in oppono,occurro, Sec; sub in suppono, sneenrro, raggero, 5c c. 
ec in efluglo, &c. ; dls in dlffoglo, &c. ; com in corruo, colloo, Sec. 

26 Partial assimilation is found chiefly in the following cases : 

(a) A voiced consonant is changed into the corresponding voice- 
less consonant; e.g. scrlp-tos for scrlb-tos; ac-tos for ag-tus; auxi 

=auc-si) for aug-sl ; optineo for obtlneo. This change was necessary 
for articulation, even where the spelling was not altered. 

(b) m is changed into n if a dental follow ; n into m if a labial 
follow: e.g. con-tero for com-tero; exln-de for extm-de; Im-pero for 
in-pero ; im-berbis for in-berbls, Sec. 

Before a guttural n is written, but pronounced as the guttural 
nasal, Le. as ng in English; e.g. lnqnam pronounced ing-qwaBL 
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27 Another change very common in Latin is that of tt or dt to as or 
s; e.g. defexLsnm for defendtum; mission for mit-tum; nexum (i.e. 
nec-sum) for nect-tum ; &c. So always when a suffix beginning with 
t is appended to a form ending in d or t. (The right theory of this 
change is that the t of the suffix is changed to 8, and the final d or t of 
the stem is assimilated to it ; e.g. mit-tum, mit-sum, mlssum.) 

28 8 between two vowels changed to r ; thus plgnus makes pigndris ; 
dnus, 6nera (but sliows its proper final consonant in onustus) ; pulvis, 
pulveris ;. Papirius was formerly Papislus ; Numerius is for Numlsius ; 
dls- in composition becomes dir-; e.g. dtrlmo for dls-emo; dlrlbeo for 
dls-habeo, &c. 

29 After m and before a dental p is sometimes inserted ; e.g. sumptus, 
sumpsi for sum-tus, sum-si ; hiemps for hlems. The p is in fact almost 
involuntarily pronounced in passing from m to t or s. (Analogously in 
Greek dvdpos for dv-pos, pfcrrjpfipla for pear] pep la ; in French vendredi 
from veneris dies ; nombre from numerus.) 

Omission or Change of Vowels. 

30 Vowels are sometimes changed in quantity or in quality. 

Change in Quantity of Vowels, 

Change in quantity is either from short to long, or from long to 
short. 

31 Short vowels are changed to long (the quality of the vowel usually 
remaining the same) : 

(a) From the absorption of a consonant ; e. g. casum for cadtum 
(cassum) ; examen for exagmen ; Jumentum for Jugmentum ; pono for 
posno. 

(b) In forming the perfect tense; e.g. lego, perf. 18gi; emo, 6ml; 
sfideo, sBdi; fogio, fQgl; video, vldi; fddlo, f 5di , but a when length- 
ened in perfects becomes e; e.g. ago, egi; capio, cdpi; facio, feci 
(except before u, e.g. lauo, lftvl). 

(c) In some compounds or derivatives ; e. g. placSre, placare ; sdnare, 
persOna; s&por, sOplre; regere, rex, regis; sfidere, sedes; tdgere, 
tdgula; dux, duds, dtlco; malS-dlc-us, dicare, dlco; fides, perfldus, 
fldo. (It is assumed in these cases that the short vowel is the original.) 

{d) By transposition, ar, fir (which is often for ir), &c. become ra, r5, 
rl, &c. 

e. g. ster-no, stra-vi, stra-men ; cer-no, cre-vi, crimen ; serpo, (s)rSpo ; 
ter-nus, trl-nus; tero, trlvi, trltus; and probably por, pr5; super-Imus 
(supermus), supr8-mus. 

(e) By contraction with another vowel (see instances below). 

32 Long vowels are changed to short, chiefly in the final syllable; e.g. 
calcar for calc&re, bidental for bidentale ; am&tdr, m&JOr from stems 
with o long; in verbs amdr, amat, mon6t, audit, all of which are pro- 
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perly long by contractions (for axna-or, ama-lt, Sec); audlverls 
(sometimes); so amd, regd, capl6 occasionally in later poets; and 
many final syllables in Plautus ; &c. 

Change in Quality of Vowels. 

33 Change in the quality of the vowel has usually been in this order : 
a, o, u, e, 1, not the reverse ; that is to say, an original a may change 
to any of these ; o may change to u, e, or 1 ; u may change to e or 1 ; 
e may change to I ; but an original 1 does not change to a, &c. 

34 Root vowels are often changed when by a syllable being prefixed 
(as in composition) the root syllable loses the first place. The usual 
changes of radical vowels are as follows : 

Radical a to e before a final consonant or two consonants, or r ; 
e.g. carpo, dlscerpo; raplo, correptus; damno, condemno; s&cer, 
constat); fallo, fefelli; pan, expert; fido, artlfex, eflectns; annus, 
perennls ; pario, peperi ; paro r impero ; &c. 

Radical a to I before ng, or before any single consonant, except r ; 
e.g. pango, lmplngo; tango, atttngo; pango, peplgl; tango, tetlgl; 
raplo, corrfplo; apiscor, Indlplsoor; fado, officio; r&tns, lrrltus; 
caput, oedput ; amicus, Inlmlcus ; Odes, superficies ; &c. 

Radical a to u before labials or 1 with another consonant; e.g. 
capio, aucuparl ; taberna, contubernlnm ; lavo, dHuvles ; salto, lnsulto 
calco, Inculoo ; &c. 

Radical e to 1, e.g. lego, eolHgo, dHIgo; emo, adlmo; egeo, indlgoo 
promo, oppzlmo, tfaeo, rttlnso* 

Radical o is occasionally changed to u; e.g. idffleo, artnlesoims 
radical u to I ; e.g. dupeus, dlpeus ; lnbet, llbet* 

The usual changes of vowels in suffixes are as follows : 

36 a in suffixes becomes u before 1, o before r or U, and 1 before other 
single consonants; e.g. casa, casula; porta, portal* ; dsta, dstella; 
Allia, AHIctisIs 

36 o in the older language often gave place to u in the later language ; 
e.g. cdsentlontp conseutmnt; vlvont, vlvunt; ldquontur, loqunntar; 
popolos, populus; volt, vult ; mortnos (nonu s.), martnns; quom, cum ; 
fOios, fUlus, &c; 

but it is retained after e, 1 or n; e.g. anre61ns r gtarUUns, Crlvdlns. 

o was changed ton before two consonants or a final s; e.g. carbon-, 
cartrancnlns; ndnos-, mmns, mlnuscfilns; corpos-, carpus, coxpuscftlnm : 

but also to e sometimes before two consonants, or when final; 
e.g. major-, majestas; fadundus (probably earlier fadondus), facten- 
dus ; ipse (for tpsos, ipsfr-) ; tanri (voc.) for tanri- or tanros; &c. 

6 in final stem syllable to 1; e.g. carton-, earflnls; hdmdn-, 
hdmlnis; alto-, alttttdo ; anno-, armlpotens ; fato-, fatidfcus. 

37 ft in the older (prae- Augustan) language is often found where I is 
used in the later language ; e.g. maxftmns, sancttssfintus, vlcensumns. 
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arcnbus (from arena), portubus, mancupem, caputalem became later 
maxlmus, sanctisslmus, vXcSsImus, ardbus, portions, manclpem, capl- 
talem. 

38 e" is found as final, where I is found before s or d; e.g. facile, 
f&cMs; mare\ marls; p6t8, potls; fortasse, fortassls; reg6, regis; 
rgge, rSgls ; fate&re, fateftrls. 

e is changed to I in the final syllable of a stem to which a letter or 
syllable is suffixed : 

either if 6 be final in* the stem, but the suffix begin with a con- 
sonant; e.g. 1118, illlc; und6, undlque; inde, lndidem; ante\ antistes ; 
bene, benlgnus ; mon6-, monltus ; h&be-, h&blto ; regfi, reglte, rfiglto : 

or if 6 be not final in the stem, but the suffix begin with a vowel ; 
e.g. files (for alSt-s), allt-Is; pfidSs (for p£det-s), p6dlt-ls ; antistes 
(for antlsteta), antlstlt-a; agmen, agmln-Is; biceps, blclplt-em; ver- 
tex, vertlc-Is ; decern, ddclm-us. 

But (in the last-mentioned case) 6 remains after 1, or before r or t ; 
e.g. arles, ariStls; tener, tenfira; piper, plperls; gfinltor, gendtrlx; 
fero, rfifero ; sentio, consentlo. 

6 (when not final in the stem) remains also if the suffix begin with 
a consonant; e.g. aids for al6t-s; obses for obsSd-s; nfitrlmen, nutri- 
men-tum (compared with nutrlmln-Is) ; senex (i.e. senec-s), senectus. 



Omission of Pbwcls. 

39 A short vowel is often omitted between two consonants; e.g. 1 has 
been dropped in facultas for f&cllltas ; mlsertum for mlserltum; puertla 
(Hor.) for puerltia; postua (Verg.) for posltus; replictus (Verg.) for 
repllcltus; audacter for audaclter; fert for f&rlt; valdfi for valldS; 
caldus for calldus. And even when the vowel is radical; e.g. pergo 
for perrlgo (from per rego) ; surgo for surrlgo (from sub rego). 

u in suffixes -culo, -pfilo, especially in verse ; e.g. manlpftlus makes 
manlplua ; vinculum, vlnclum ; perlculum, perlclum ; columen (Plaut.), 
culmen. 

6 before r, e. g. ftcSr, ftcrls ; ager, figrum ; dextera, dextra ; lnfera, 
infra ; noster, nostra ; also malignus for mallgenus, gigno for glgeno ; 
calfacere for caleTacere, &c. 

The diphthong ae becomes in compounds I, and an becomes ooru; 
e.g. aestimo, exlstlmo; aequua, Inlquus; plaudo, explfldo ; Buffoco 
from fauces ; accuso from causa ; excludo from claudo. 

40 Occasionally a vowel is assimilated to the vowel in the next syllable ; 
e.g. slmfilo, slmllis; AemHius compared with aemfklus; farnOia with 
famulus; exsUium with exsnl. In all these cases the u, which is both 
earlier than 1, and has a special affinity to 1, is changed to 1, because an 1 
follows the 1. 

41 It will be seen from the preceding, that some vowels appear to have 
^special affinity to some consonants following. Thus we find 
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u before 1; e before 11; comp. vello, ralsum; percello, peroUl ; flUlo, 
f&felli; pello, pepull, pnlsnm. 

e before r; comp. fSro, confero with rego, corrlgo; ansir, anserls 
with ales, Uftls; &c. 

u before m; the u however eventually gave way to I, which is the 
ordinary short vowel in unaccented syllables; e.g. monumentum, maxfi- 
mus, centesunras; later mOnXmeintem, maTlmna, csnteaftnns 

e before two consonants; 1 before one (not final); e.g. nutrlmen, 
nutrfmlnlfl, nutrbuentnm; icando, conscendo compared with cano, con- 
clno. 

1 is especially frequent before the dentals t, d, n and S, but this is 
partly because it is the lightest vowel, and suffixes with t, d, n, ■ are 
especially frequent. 

Other Changes. 

42 6 was in the earlier prae- Augustan language retained after t; e.g. 
servos, later servHs. Hence when o in qvo- changed to u, the v was 
dropped, and c (sometimes) written for q. Thus quom became cum ; 
qnoi, quor became cul, cur; allquobi, allcabi; quAquds (Plaut.) became 
cdcua (also written coquus), a cook; equos, teas (also equus) ; loquon- 
tur, locuntur (also loquuntur). 

43 h and r between two vowels often dropped out, or the t was treated 
as a vowel, and the vowels, thus brought together, coalesced into a 
single vowel or a diphthong. 

dehlbeo, praehlbeo (in Plautus) became dlbeo, praebeo ; comprft- 
hendo became comprendo; cdhors, cots; nihil, nil; mini, often ml; 
dehlnc, mehercoles are in verse sometimes treated, though not written, 
as if contracted into dene, mercnles. 

am&Tfiram, amaram ; flereram, fleram ; amivlsse, amisse ; nMta, 
nauta ; avlceps. auceps ; aevitas, aetaa ; hOYorsnm, horsnm ; prflvldens, 
pxfLdens; Juvenlor, Junior; tarihrlma, bruma; nevolo, nolo; obllvitus, 
oblitus. * 

So in Plautus Jovem, dvis, bores, torevi are monosyllabic, and 
aronculus, oblivisci are trisyllables. 

44 1 and v, in some words where they ordinarily were pronounced as 
vowels, sometimes in verse were treated as consonants (pronounced as 
EngL y and w). 

Thus in Plautus sclo, dies, Alio, ottnrn are scanned as if pronounced 
scjo, djes, flljo, otjum; in the dactylic poets we have arjeiat, abjete, 
paxjfitlbus, steljo, omnja, precantja, vindemjator, conalljum, &c. 

Similarly in Plautus too*, sues, pner, fait are scanned as tvos, svos, 
pver, frit; and in dactylic poets we have genva, pltvfta, patrvi, slnr&tls. 
So the trisyllabic earlier forms mHuiis, Una, were in the later pronounced 
mllvus, larva. Tenvia, tenvlor seem to have been always disyllables. 

49 In several cases, changes, which might according to the usual practice 
be expected, were avoided, lest confusion should arise. 

e.g. ab is not so often changed in composition as sub is, because of the 
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danger of confusion with compounds of ad ; hence we have abreptus, not 
arreptus, like surreptus. The vowel before the suffix tat- is usually I; e.g. 
avldltas, pravitas, gravltas,, but after 1, 6 is used; e.g. pletas, sodetas 
(not pittas, soclitas). Similarly the vowel before the suffix -lo is usually 11; 
e.g. slngulus, populus, tantulus, hortulus; but after 1, e or v, the older o 
is often preserved; e.g. aureolus, flllolus, servoluff. 

This principle appears to have frequently preserved the 1 before 8 in the 
nom. sing, of nouns of the second class. Thus cauls, juvfinis, if deprived 
of 1 would become cans, then cas ; Juvens, then Juves, or even jus, where 
the stem would be greatly disguised. 

46 When, vowels come together in- a word, sometimes they remain un- 
changed, sometimes they coalesce into a new sound (vowel or diphthong). 

47 A broader vowel followed by a long narrower vowel is usually absorbed 
into it or forms a diphthong with it. 

a+u becomes au; e.g. caultum, cautum; aviceps, auceps. 

a + 1 becomes 8 ; e. g~ am6tis for amaltls. 

o+l becomes I; e.g. domlnl for domlnol, dominls for dominois; 

or ol; e.g. quoi, proin. 

Exceptions : 

u + 1 either remains as in cui, hulc, where u was probably semi-conso- 
nantal, or the 1 is dropped; e.g. senatu-i, sometimes senatu. 

e + I; e.g.. spot or spS, rel or rS,. sometimes pronounced as disyllable 
spfil, rel or rSI. 

48 A broader vowel followed by a short narrower vowel often absorbs it. 

a +8, or 11, or 8, or Ir e.g. ama-ont (or ama-unt ), amant; amaveram, 
amaram; amavlsse, amasse; but Galus remains as dactyl. 

o + 6, or I ; e. g. noveram, ndram ; movlsse, xnosse ; coemptus, comptus ; 
co-lmo, cdmo. But o + vl often becomes U; e.g. proyidens, prudens; 
dvipilio, Hpillo; novumper, nUper; movito, mflto. 

u+I; senatu-is, senatus. 

e+I; delevisse, delSsse; mone-ls; monSs; dehlbeo, dSbeo. 

49 A narrower vowel, followed by a broader vowel either remains un- 
changed, or assumes a quasi-consonantal character. 

u + a, or o ; e.g. tuas r tuos. 

e+a, or o, or u; e.g. moneas, sazea, saxeo, saxeiim; eunt, earn, eo. 
In alveo, alvearla; eodem, eadem, &c. the e must be regarded as semi- 
consonantal. But xnonent, not moneunt. 

i + a, or o, oru, or e; e.g. audiam, audlunt, audles; Alias, Alios. But 
in fill for fllle, sis for sles, magis for maglos, and some other words, 
the 1 absorbs the following voweL 
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60 A vowel before the same vowel, usually absorbs it and becomes long ; 
e.g. cooperlo, coperio; Conors, eors; delSverat, deUrat; prehendo, 
prendo. 

But i + i, if one be long, gives I; if both are short, I; e.g. dil, dl; 
consilil, consill; audl*sti, audlsti; mini, ml; but fogl-Is, fogls; egregl-Ior, 
egreglor; naYl-Ibus, navlbus. 
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CHAPTER III. 



QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

61 That part of grammar which treats of the Quantity of Syllables is 
often called Prosody, a term which the ancients applied principally to 

accentuation. 

If the voice dwells upon a syllable in pronouncing it, it is called a 
long syllable : if it passes rapidly over it, it is called a short syllable. 

Two short syllables are considered to occupy the same time as one 
long syllable. 

A syllable is long or short, either because it contains a vowel 
naturally long or short ; or on account of the position of its vowel. 

Long vowels are marked in grammars by a straight line over the 
vowel : thus dfemta. 

Short vowels are marked by 4 curved line over the vowel : thus, 
rfge. 

These marks over the vowels are frequently (though improperly) 
used to denote the length or shortness of the syllable. But it must be 
remembered that a long syllable may have a short vowel. 

62 i. Quantity of vowels not in the last syllable of a word. 

i. All diphthongs are long (except before another vowel) ; e.g. 
anrom; deinde; &c. 

2. All vowels which have originated from contraction are long ; 
e.g. edgo for cft-Igo (from com fiffo), momentum for movunentum, 
tiWcen for tibEL-cen ; &c. 

3. The quantity of the radical syllables of a word is generallf 
preserved in composition or derivation^even when the vowel is changed'- 
e.g. mater, mftteran* ; cfido, inddo ; caedo, Inddo ; too, amor, fattens, 
lnlmlcus; &c. 

So also almost always where the members of what is apparently a 
compound word may be treated as separate words, as quapronter 
mScum, alloqni, agrlcultnra. But we have slqnldem and quandd^ 
qnidem (from A and tpumdft) ; and of the compounds of ubl ntr 
the following, uHvls, sfcntl, nSeuM, utlnam, uUque, have t aJ W a 
short, umque always long. *Y S 

For the quantity of root vowels no rule can be given The ana f 
of inflexional or derivative affixes is given in Books II. l'u % quantity 

Greek words usually retain in Latin their own quantity 
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63 ii. Quantity of vowels in the last syllable of a word. 

(A) Monosyllables are long. 

Except 

(a) The enclitics -qu8, -n8, -v8, -c8, which are always appended 
to other words. 

(b) Words ending with b, d, t; e.g. ftb, sub, 6b; ad, Id, qu&d, 
quid; &t, dat, 8t, flSt, tot; &c. 

(r) Oc, lac, n8c, an, In, 161, m81, vfil, fBr, p8r, tor, vir, c&r, qnls 
(nom. sing.), Is, Ma, els, Ob (a bone). The nom. masculine hie is not 
frequently short. 6s (thou art) usually short ; but 8s in Plaut., Ter. 

64(B) In polysyllables: 

a and e {and f) final are short; 

Except a in 

(a) Abl. sing, of nouns with a- stem ; e.g. musft. 

(b) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with a- stem ; e.g. ama. 

(c) Indeclinable words; e.g. ergft, Intra, quadraginta; but ita, 
quia, eja; and (in Pers. and Mart.) puta, for instance (properly 
irnper. of putare). 

(d) Greek vocatives from nominatives in as; e.g. Aenea, Palla: 
and Greek nom. sing, of a- stems ; e. g. ELectra. 

66 Except 8 in 

(a) Gen. dat. abl. sing, of nouns with e- stems; e.g. faciS; so 
also hddie. But h8r8, yesterday, has 6 short. 

(b) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with e- stems ; e. g. monS ; but 
in cave (Hor. Ov.), and vide (Phaedr. Pers.), it is sometimes short. 

(c) Adverbs from adjectives with o- stems; e.g. doctS, to which 
add f8re, ferme, p8r8grS, one; but bend, male, lnfernd, supernfi. 
temere is only found before a vowel, mactd, probably an adverb, 
also has e short. 

(d) Greek neut. pi.; e.g. tesipe, pelagS ; fern. sing. crambS, ClrcS ; 
masc. voc. AlcidS. 

66 i» O, u (in polysyllables) final are long; 
Except i in 

(a) mini, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi, in which i is common ; 

and quasi, nisi. (Of the compounds ublnam, ublvfs are always 
short, ublque, utroblque always long, utlnam, nutlquam (or ne 
utlquam, not neutiquam) are short, though utl is long.) 

(b) Greek nom. ace. neuters sing.; e.g. sinapi: 
vocatives; e.g. Pari, AmarylU: rarely dat. sing. e.g. Mlnoidl. 

67 Except 6 in 

(a) citd, immd, mod6 (and compounds), dud, eg6, c6d& and endO 
(old form of In). Rarely erg6. Martial, Juvenal, &c, have intra, 
porrO, ser6, octd, &c. ; modo has sometimes final o long in Lucretius 
and earlier, poets. 
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(£) In the present tense of the verbs sd6, nesctt, putfl, volfl, used 
parenthetically, o is sometimes short : and occasionally in and after 
the Augustan age in other verbs with short penult ; e.g. rogft, veto, 
nuntld, olwecrt. Instances of being short in other parts of the 
verb, or in verbs with long penult, are rarer; e.g. estd, caedltft, 
oderO, daWJ, tendO, tolld, credo. 

(c) In Nominatives of Proper names with consonant stems 6 is 
common, e.g. P0UI6, Sclplo, CfLrld, Nasd; sometimes virgft, nemd, 
hoxnd, and other appellatives in Martial, Juvenal, &c. 

Datives and ablatives in o are never short, except the ablative 
gerund once or twice in Juvenal and Seneca. 

08 Final syllables (of polysyllables) ending in any other single 
consonant than s are short. 

But the final syllable is long in 

(a) all cases of 1111c, Isttc, except the nom. masc. 

(£) all compounds of par, e.g. dlspar, compar. 

(r) al8c, lita. 

(</) St, petiBt, and their compounds (and of course It, petit as 
contracted perfects). 

(e) some Greek nominatives in -«r; e.g. crater, character, &6r, 
aether; and some cases in -n; e.g. siren (nom.), Aenean (ace), 
EuclldSn (ace), epigrammaWn (gen. pi.) ; &c. 

59 Of tbt final syllables in s, 

as, oe, es, are long. 
Except 

(a) anas (probably) ; exds ; compds, Impds ; penes. 

(b) nom. sing, in -es of nouns with consonant stems, which have 
fttis, Itls, Idle in genitive, e.g. edge*, miles, obaes: but paries, ables, 
axles, Ger6s. 

(r) compounds of es (from sum), e.g. abes. 

(d) some Greek words; e.g. nias (nom.), crateras (ace. pi.); 
DelOs (n. sing.), Erinny&s, chlamjFd&s (gen. sing.), Arcades, cra- 
teres (nom. pi.) ; Cynosarge* (neut. s.). 

60 us and Is are short. 
Except Us in 

(a) gen. sing, and nom. and ace. plu. of nouns with -u stems. 

(£) nom. sing, of consonant nouns, when genitive singular has long 
penultimate, e.g. tellUs (tellftxls), palfls (palfidls), vtrttts (vlrtntis). 
(Hor. has once pains.) 

(c) some Greek names; Sapphus (gen. s.), Panthus (nom. s.). 

61 Except Is in 

(a) dat. and abl. plural, e.g. mensls, voMs, qnls; so gratis, foils. 
Also in ace (and nom.) plural of -i stems; e.g. omnls. 
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(Jf) and pers. sing. pres. ind. of verbs with -I stems; e.g. audls: 
also P0B8I8 (and other compounds of sis), yells, noils, malls. 

(f) and pers. sing, of perf. subj. and compl. fut. in which Is is 

common ; e.g. videris. 

(d) Samnls, Qulrls. sangvls sometimes (always in Lucr.), pulyls 
(once Enn., once Verg.), have -Is. 

(e) some Greek words; Slmols, Eleuals, Balamls (nom. sing.). 

62 "i. Quantity of syllables by position in the same word. 

1. A syllable ending with a vowel (or diphthong) immediately 
followed by another syllable beginning with a vowel, or with h and a 
vowel, is short ; as, via, praeustus, contranlt. 

Except 

(a) In the genitives of pronouns, &c. in -ius; e.g. Ullua, where 1 
is common. In alius (gen. case) the 1 is always long : in solius it 
is short once in Ter. In utxius, neutrfos it is not found short, but 
in utrlusque frequently. 

(b) a in the penultimate of the old genitive of nouns with a- stems ; 
e.g. aulal. So also e in dlel, and, in Lucretius, rel, and (once) 

fldel. Also 81 (dat. pronoun), unless contracted eL 

(c ) a or e before 1 (where 1 is a vowel) in all the cases of proper 
names ending in -las; e.g. GAIus, PompSIus (but see § 17). 

(d) The syllable 11 in flo (except before er; e.g. fieri, flerexn). 

(?) The first syllable of Sheul and the adjective dins. In Diana 
and 6h8 the first syllable is common. 
In Greek words a long vowel is not shortened by coming before 
another vowel ; e.g. NerSIdl, E05, AenS&s, aera, Maedtla. 

2. A syllable containing a vowel immediately followed by two 
consonants, or by x, or z, is long ; as the last syllable in regent, auspex. 

[The vowel itself is short in auspex (ausplc-em), long in regent.] 

But if the two consonants immediately following a short vowel be 
the first a mute or f, and the second 1 or r, the vowel remains short 
in prose and in comic poets, though in other verse it is frequently 
lengthened. 

The following combinations occur in Latin words: pr, br, cr t , 
gr, tr 1 , dr, fr; pi, d, fl; e.g. apro, tenebrae, vGlucris, agrum, patrls, 
quadriga, vafrum ; maniplns, assecla, refluus. 

(bl also occurs in publlcus, but the first syllable is always long.) 

In Greek words other combinations allow the vowel to remain 

short ; e. g. Atlas, TScmessa, G?cnus, Daphne. 

1 Arbitro, arbltrlum, &c, genetrlx, meretrlx, are nowhere found 
with long second syllable. 
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Where the combination is due to composition only, the syllable 
is always lengthened, just as if the words were separate (cf. § 66) ; 
e.g. subruo, abluo. 

iv. Effect of initial sounds on the final syllable of a 
preceding word. 

03 In verse the final syllable of a word is affected by the vowel or 
consonants at the commencement of the next word, in much the 
same way in which one syllable is affected by the succeeding syllable in 
the same word. 

A final vowel or diphthong or a final syllable in m is omitted (or 
at least slurred^ in pronunciation, if the next word commence with a 
vowel or diphthong or h. 

Thus vldl lpsum, vlve hodle, monstrnm lngens are read in verse as 
of no more length than vld-lpaum, viv-odie, monstr-lngens. 

When est follows a vowel or m the e was omitted, e. g. amata eat, 
amatum est were pronounced amatast, amatumst. 

64 But the poets (except the early dramatists) refrain in certain cases 
from so putting words as to occasion such an elision 1 . Especially such 
an elision is avoided when the first word ends with a long vowel or m, 
and the second word begins with a short vowel. 

An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel in the same verse is 
very rare in any poet, except in Horace's Satires and Epistles; e.g. 
In urbenut (Sat. 1. 1. 11), centum an (ib. 50), atque hie (ib. a. 22). 

An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next verse is found not uncommonly in Vergil, only once or twice 
in other writers 7 hexameters. In glyconic and sapphic stanzas it is 
not uncommon ; e.g. 

Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoqult uinorem, 
et foliis, &c. (Verg.) 

Dlflsldenfl plebi nnmero beatorom 
eximit virtus. (Hor.) 

65 An hiatus is however permitted ; 

always at the end of one verse before an initial vowel in the next 
verse, except in an anapaestic metre : 

occasionally in the same verse; viz. 

{a) if there is an interruption of the sense; though it is very rare, when 
the first of the two vowels is short; e.g. 

Proxnlssaxn eripui genero, anna Impla sumpsl. (Verg.) 
Addam cerea pruna: honos exit hulc quoque porno. (Verg.) 

1 These statements are abridged from Luc. Muller. 
L, G. z 
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(b) in arsis 1 , chiefly at the regular caesura; e.g. 

Stant et Juniper! et castaneae hlrsutae. (Verg.) 

Si pereo, hoxninum manibus perllsse juvabit. (Verg.) 

(c) in thesis 1 , a long vowel, especially in a monosyllable, is sometimes 
shortened instead of elided ; e.g. 

Gredlmus? an qui amant ipsi slbl somnia flngunt? (Verg.) 
Hoc motu radiantis Etesiae In vada ponti. (Cic.) 

(</) a word ending in m is rarely not elided ; e.g. 

Mlscent Inter sese lnlmlcitlam agitantes. (Enn.) 

Sed dum abest quod avemus, id ezsuperare yldetur. (Lucr.) 

66 A short final syllable ending in a consonant is always lengthened by 
an initial consonant in the word following; e.g. (in liquuntur and 
Phoebus) 

Vellitux, huic atro liquuntur sanguine gnttae. (Verg.) 
Quo Phoebus vocet errantla Jubeatque revertl. (Verg.) 

67 A short final syllable ending in a vowel is rarely lengthened before 
two consonants at the beginning of the next word. 

This is done before sp, sc, at ; more rarely still before pr, br, fr, tr. 
There are a few instances in Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, &c. (none in 
Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid); e.g. 

Nulla fugae ratio ; nulla apes ; omnia muta. (Cat.) 

Tua Bl bona needs 
servare, frustra clavis lnest foribus. (Tib.) 

On the other hand a short final vowel is rarely found before sp, sc, 
sq, st, gn. 

Lucilius, Lucretius, Horace in Satires, and Propertius have, in all, about 
23 instances ; Vergil one, and that where the sense is interrupted. Other 
poets have hardly a single instance : such a collocation was avoided alto- 
gether. A short final vowel is not put before an initial z by the best 
writers except in zmaragdus, Zacynthus. 

The enclitic -que is lengthened in arsis not uncommonly by Vergil 
(before two consonants, or a liquid or a), and by Ovid : very rarely by 
others; e.g. 

Tribulaque traheaeque et iniquo pondere rastra. (Verg.) 

So once final a ; 

Dona deninc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. (Verg.) 

68 Occasionally (in Vergil about 50 times) a short final closed syllable 
is lengthened by the arsis, though the next word begins with a vowel : this 
is chiefly in the caesura, or when a proper name or Greek word follows, or 
where the sense is interrupted ; e.g. (all from Vergil) 

1 The arsis is the metrical accent of a foot, and is on the first syllable 
in dactyl, spondee, and trochee ; on the last in iambus and anapaest. The 
thesis is the want of metrical accent, and is on the last syllable of dactyl, 
&c, on the first of iambus, &c. 
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Pacem me franlmlB et Martia sorte peremptls 
oratis? Equldem et vivis eonoedere vellem. 

Deaine plura pner, et quod nune lnstat agamus. 

oni aerva datur, operum baud Ignara Mlnervae. 

Ipse, ubi tempui erit, omnes In fonte lavabo. 

Pectorlbus Inhlans, spirantla eonsullt exta. 

In thesis it is very rare ; e.g. 

Si non periret Immlseramlls | captiva pubea. (Hor.) 

69 v. Peculiarities in early dramatic verse. 

In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllables was not so definitely 
fixed or observed, as in the later dactylic and other ^erse. The principal 
cases of deviation from the rules given above may be classified as follows. 

1. Final syllables, afterwards short, were sometimes used with their 
original long quantity; e.g. fama (nom. s.), sorOr, pater; amSt, sdat, 
poneb&t, perdplt, vendidlt ; am6r, loquftr, &c. 

2. Final syllables with long vowels were sometimes used as short; 
e.g. domd (abl. s.), proM (adv.), tacft, manft, vlrl, &c. ; conrigl, bonas, 
floras, dolds, ovta, manna (ace. pi.), bonis, &c. This is almost confined to 
iambic words. 

3. Syllables containing a vowel followed by two consonants were 
sometimes used as short. Such are 

(a) Syllables in the later language written with doubled consonants; 
e.g. Immo, ille, BlmTnima*, FhUIppus, esse, ooculto, &c. 

(b) Some syllables with two different consonants ; e.g. Inter, Interim, 
Intns, Inde, nnde, nempe, Omnia. So also (according to some) voluptaa, 
mag^Btratus, mlnlstrabit, vennataa, sentetus, &c. (or perhaps volptas, 
magstratus, &c.) ; fizpedlant, ezlgere, nxorem. 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes not lengthened, 
though the next word began with a consonant ; e.g. (in Terence) enlm 
vero, auctiLs sit, sorOr dictast, dablt nfimo, slmol confldam, tamen 
suspicor, &c. ; apnd is frequently so used : even student facere. This 
licence is most frequent, when the final consonant is m, 8, r, or t ; and is 
due to the tendency of the early language to drop the final consonant, and 
to shorten the final vowel. 

5. On the freer use of what grammarians call synizesis, e.g. tvos for 
tuos, scjo for sdo, &c. see § 44. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ACCENTUATION. 

70 Accent is the elevation of voice, with which one syllable of a word is 
pronounced, in comparison with the more subdued tone with which the 
other syllables are pronounced. 

2 — 2 
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This subdued tone is called by grammarians the grave accent The 
principal rules of Latin accentuation are given by Quintilian, I. 5. 22 — 31. 

It is the habit in modern times to understand by accent in Latin (as in 
English) only stress, or greater stress on one syllable relatively to other 
syllables, and to denote this by loudness, or greater loudness of voice. 
There are however some grounds for thinking that the Romans meant by 
accent musical pitch and pronounced acutely accented syllables in a higher 
pitch, but not with greater stress or force or loudness 1 . 

71 Monosyllables always have the accent. 

Disyllables have the accent on the penultimate syllable, unless they are 
enclitic. 

Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the ante-penulti- 
mate, if the penultimate syllable is short ; on the penultimate, if it is long. 

The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 
The circumflex is only on monosyllables which have long vowels; and, 
in words of more than one syllable, on the penultimate, if that have a long 
vowel, and the final syllable have a short vowel. 

If the acute be marked by a ' over the vowel ; the circumflex by a *, 
the above rules may be illustrated by the following examples : 

Monosyllables ; &bv mil, fel ; axs, p£rs» nix, fax ; spte, fids, mos, Us ; 
m6nB, Ions, lux. 

* 

Disy /ladles; deus, cftns, arat; deo, Cato, arant; Boilers, pdntus, 
p6nto, liina ; luna, Rdma, vldlt. 

Polysyllables ; Sergius, fusdna, cr6dere ; Sergio, f&sclnas, cr&lerent ; 
Metellus, fenestra; Metello, fenestra*; Sabfno, praedives; Sablnua, 
RomAne, amicus, amaze. 

72 All compound words, whether their parts can or cannot be used as 
separate words, are accented according to the regular rules ; e. g. anhelo, 
rexUmo ; undlque, itaque (therefore) ; itldem, utlnam, pdsthac, p6stmodo, 
lntrorsus, qulcumque, jamdudum, exadversum, quodsl, forsan, &c. So 
re8publica or r6fl publica. 

A few words, called enclitics, always appended to other words, caused, 
according to the Roman grammarians, the accent to fall on the last syllable 
of the word to which they were attached. These are -que (and) % -ne, -ve, 
-ce, -met, -pte, -dum, and also the separable words, quando, lnde ; 

e.g. itaque (and so), utlqne (and as) t lUfce, nlcfne, minimet, rospic^- 
dum, exlnde, eeqnando, &c. So also que in pleraque. In the case of 
many words called enclitics (owing to their own quantity) the accentuation 
is the same, whether they be considered as enclitics proper, or parts of a 
compound ; e. g. quandoquldem, scilicet, qulbtisllbet, quantumvls, &c. 

73 Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions (e.g. Intra) were regarded 
as closely attached to the word which they precede and qualify. In 
inscriptions they are frequently written as one word with their nouns. The 
Roman grammarians considered them to have no accent when thus pre- 
ceding their noun or a word (e. g. adjective or genitive case) dependent on 

1 So A. J. Ellis, Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin. I 
do not profess here to decide the question. 
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it ; e.g. ad eas, adhuc, In foro, virtutem propter patrls, &c. But if they 
follow their noun, they are said to retain their own accent; e.g. quae- 
prdpter, quacum ; but cum after personal pronouns is said to be enclitic ; 
e.g. nobiscum. 

(L. Miiller, resting on the usage of dactylic poets as to the caesura, &c, 
confines this to the words me, te, Be, nos, to*, in company with disyllabic 
prepositions in -ter, -tra ; e. g. Inter nos, Intra ai.) 

So also the relative was unaccented, the interrogative accented ; e.g. 
quo die rediit, on which day he returned; quo die ? on which day ? 

74 Apparent exceptions to the general rules are some words in which the 
accent remains, notwithstanding the loss of a syllable ; e.g. 

1. Some words where the accent is on what is now the last syllable ; 
e.g. illic, produc, tanton, bonan, satin, nostras, for mice, produce, 
tantone, bonane, satisne, nostratis, &c 

2. Some where the accent is on the penult instead of on the ante- 
penult ; e.g. (gen. and voc) Valeri, Vergill, &c. (for Valerie, Valerll; 
Vergilie, VergUll; &c); and the verbs (really not complete compounds) 
calefads, mansuef&clt, &c. 

75 It would appear, though little reference is made to such a doctrine in 
the Roman grammarians, that words of more than three syllables must have 
frequently had besides the principal accent another subordinate one ; e. g. 
numera-Ylmus, sisterenras, longitude, dlfflcultatimis had probably a 
subordinate accent on the first syllables. 

The first part of a compound especially may have retained to seme 

extent the accent which it had as a simple word; e.g. pergrandls, praeter- 
Ire, veralpeUis, undevlginti. 

76 The frequent omission or absorption of a short vowel, or of a syllable 
which has according to the general rules the accent, leads to the inference 
that there must have been a tendency tc* put the accent nearer to the begin- 
ning of the word than the antepenultimate or penultimate syllable. The 
effort to do this, and the resistance made by the heavy dragging of the 
unaccented syllables after it, were the cause of the omission, e.g. lntellexisti 
became lntellextl; dehibeo, debeo; gavideo, gaudeo; surripult, surpuit; 
caleare (nom. sing.), calcar ; armigerufl, armlger ; pueritia, pu6rtia ; &c. 

So the weakening of the vowel in compounds; e.g. lnqulro for lnquaero, 
concludo for com-claudo, abreptus for ab-raptus, is difficult to explain, so 
long as the affected syllable is considered as accented. 

Similarly the change of ille-ce to flUce, illic, suggests doubts as to the 
truth of the doctrine respecting enclitics, given above, § 72. 
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INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 
INFLEXIONS IN GENERAL. 

77 Words may be divided into two classes, those which have inflexions , 
and those which have not inflexions. 

Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are inflected; other words, viz. 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, are not inflected. 

78 Inflexions are those alterations or additions, which are made in 
a word in order to give it special meanings suited to the different 
functions which it is to fulfil as part of a sentence. That part of a 
word which is essentially the same under such different uses is called 
the stem (or theme, or crude form). 

Thus from stem bon, we have bon-us, a good be; bon-a, a good 
sbs ; bon-iim, a good thing. 

From stem mulier, mulier-is, woman's; muiler-es, women; 
muller-um, women's. 

From stem princep, princep-s, a chief; prlncip-is, a chiefs. 

From stem ama, ama-t, /oie-s ; ama-sti, love-dst ; ama-tus, 
/ove-d ; ama-ns, lov-ing. 

From stem pug, pu-n-go, I prick; pu-pug-i, J prick-ed; pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed. 

Sometimes the inflexion is a mere addition at the end of the stem, 
as -is and -es are appended to mulier ; -t, -sti, -tus, -ns appended to 
ama. Sometimes it is inserted in the middle, as n in pungo, punctus ; 
sometimes prefixed, as pu- in pupugl ; sometimes the stem is changed in 
consequence of the addition, as the addition of is to princep makes- it 
into princip-is, or as sta- becomes stare for sta-ere. 

79 A stem is (in Latin) rarely used without having an inflexion, 
unless the inflexion, which would otherwise be used, is on phonetic 
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grounds inapplicable; e.g. the stem mulier is used as the nominative 
case without the inflexion s being added, because mullera would have 
come to be pronounced as mulies, and the characteristic r would have 
been lost. 

Different nouns and verbs and other words have often a common 
part ; such common part is called a root. Thus the root tta- (ori- 
ginally it&, sometimes itt) is common to sta-re, ita-tio, sta-tuo, sta- 
men, stft-tura, sta~ttm, &c, to stand, standing, stabllsb, standing- 
thread (i.e. warp), standing-height, instantly. A root may be used as 
a stem, or the stem may contain the root with alterations or additions. 
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INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

80 The inflexions of nouns and pronouns are in the main the same. 
The inflexions of verbs are quite distinct. 

The inflexions of nouns are always additions to, or alterations in, 
the end of the stem. They serve to mark the gender, the case, and the 
number of the word. 

81 There are in Latin 

Three genders — called masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Six cases — called nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, locative, 
and ablative. Another form is found in some nouns, to which the 
name of vocative case has often been applied. 

Two numbers — called singular and. plural. 

Originally a noun probably received a special modification to 
denote its gender, its case, and its number ; that is to say, the form 
of the word showed whether the person denoted by it was (for instance) 
considered as male or female (gender), as the agent or object of an 
action (case), as by himself or as joined with others (number). 

E. g. a common stem boit- denoting slave became servo- for male 
slave, serva- for female slave. If the slave was the object of the 
action, m was added, thus, servom, servam ; if not one, but several 
slaves were spoken of as the object of the action, s was added, thus 
sexvoms, servams, which were eventually pronounced and written 
aervfiB, serva*. 

But many of the inflexions, as they are found in regular Latin, 
do not show their purpose so plainly, being only the remains of a 
fuller system of inflexions, and having their original form often altered 
or disguised by contact with the final letters of the stem. 
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82 Latin nouns may be conveniently divided according to their in- 
flexions into two main classes : 

The first containing the stems ending in a or e or o ; 

The second containing the stems ending in u or 1 or a consonant. 

In the first class a and o are as regards adjectives entirely, and 
as regards substantives to a large extent, suffixes expressing respectively 
a the feminine gender, o the masculine and neuter genders. The 
neuter is distinguished from the masculine only in the nominative and 
accusative cases. The stems in e are confined to substantives, and are 
all feminine. 

In the second class there are both masculine and feminine nouns 
with all of these stems, and the inflexions of case and number are the 
same for both genders. Neuter nouns differ from masculine and 
feminine only in the nominative and accusative cases. Stems in u are 
confined to substantives. 

In both classes neuter nouns have the accusative and nominative 
alike, which in the plural always end in a. 

83 The chief constant differences between the inflexions of the two 
classes (besides the difference in stem-ending) are these : — 

Nouns of the first class have the genitive singular, the locative 
singular, and the nominative plural (except in a few e stems) alike, 
and ending in a long vowel or diphthong ; the genitive plural ends in 
-rum preceded by a long vowel ; the dative and ablative plural (except 
in two e stems and a few old forms) end in -is. 

m 

Nouns of the second class have the genitive singular and nominative 
plural ending in -s; the locative usually the same as the ablative; the 
genitive plural in -am preceded by a consonant or short vowel; the 
dative and ablative plural in -bus (usually -Itras). 

Personal pronouns are peculiar in their inflexions. Other pronouns 
belong to the first class, but have the genitive singular in -ins, and 
dative in -i, for all genders. And there are some other points in which 
they differ from ordinary nouns. 

84 The following examples will serve to give a general notion of the 
inflexions of nouns. The peculiarities of the various stems will be given 
later. The terminations after the hyphens are the case inflexions com- 
bined with the stem vowel, except in the last, which has no stem vowel. 

Class I. a- stem : serva, a female slave. 

o- stem (masc.): servos (often written servus), 

a male slave. 

(neut.) : servom (often written servum), 

a slave thing. 

Class II. u- stem : artus (m.), a joint. 

i- stem : navls (f.), a ship. 

consonant stem : eras (n.), a leg. 
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CLASS I. 




CLASS II 


• 


Singular. 




Neut. 




Neut. 


Nom. serv-a 


servos 
(usually 
serv-as) 


serv-om 
(usually 
serv-um) 


art-ils nav-Is 


crfis 


Ace. serv-am 


ssrv-oni 


serv-om 


art-urn nav-lm 


crtts 




(serv-nm) (serv-um) 


or nav-em 




Gen. serv-aa 


serv-I 


serv-I 


art-as nav-Is 


crtr-Is 


Loc. serv-ae 


serv-I 


Berv-I 


art-ul nav-I 


erur-I 


Dat. serv-ae 


S3TV-0* 


serv-d* 


art-ul nav-I 
or art-(L 


crur-I 


Abl. serv-a 


serv-a 


serv-d* 


art-fl nav-I 
or nav-e 


erur-e 


Plural. 










Nom. serv-ae 


serv-I 


serv-a 


art-us nav-gs 


crur-a 


Ace. serv-as 


serv-ds 


serv-a 


art-us nav-Is 
or nav-6s 


crur-a 


Gen. eery-arum serv-orum 


i serv-orum 


art-uum nav-ium 


crur-um 


Loc.] 










Dat >serv-I| 


serv-Ia 


serv-Ia 


art-ubus nav-Ibfis 


erur-Ibfts 


AblJ 






orart-Itras 





85 [According to the arrangement usually followed, substantives and adjec- 
tives are treated separately, and are classed as follows : 

Substantives in five declensions. Of these the ist contains a stems, the 
«nd o stems ; the 3rd consonant and I stems ; the 4th u stems and the 5th 
e stems. 

Adjectives were divided into adjectives of three terminations, nom. -us, 
-a, -urn (i.e. stems in and a); adjectives of two terminations Is and e, 
and also or and us (i.e. I stems and some consonant stems), and adjectives 
of one termination (i.e. rest of consonant and I stems).] 



CHAPTER III. 



OF GENDER. 



86 In marking the gender of nouns a two-fold distinction was made; 
(1) according as sex could be attributed or not ; (2) according as the 
sex attributed was male or female. 

Names of things, to which sex was not attributed, are said to be 
of the neuter gender: but the Romans, yielding to their imaginations, 
attributed sex to many things, which really had it not, and thus living 
creatures are but a small number of the objects, which have names of 
the masculine and feminine genders. 

87 The distinction of gender is not marked throughout all the cases. 
In the nouns put together as the first class, the feminine was perhaps 
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originally different from the masculine and neuter throughout, and it 
still is so in most cases. In the second class, the masculine and feminine 
are alike throughout: the neuter form is the same as the masculine ex- 
cept in the nominative and accusative cases. In the singular of the first 
class the neuter form both for nominative and accusative is the same as 
that of the accusative masculine : in the second class it is the bare stem, 
unprotected by a suffix, and therefore sometimes withered: in the 
plural of both declensions it always ends in -a. 

The real significance of the inflexions is best seen in adjectives, 
because they have the same stem modified, if of the first class, to repre- 
sent all three genders ; if of the second class, usually only to represent 
the masculine and feminine genders as distinguished from the neuter; 
i.e. sex as distinguished from no sex; e.g. bonus (m.), bona (f.), 
bonnm (n.) ; triatls (m. f.), triate (n.) ; amans (m. f. n.), but accusa- 
tive amantem (m. f.), amans (n.). 

88 Substantives differ from adjectives as regards their inflexions, chiefly 
in being fixed to one gender only. But 

i. Some substantival stems have a masculine and feminine form ; 
e. g. Julius (m.), Julia (f.) ; equus (m.), equa (f.). 

2. A few substantives of the first class are feminine, though with 
stems in -o ; others masculine, though with stems in -a. 

3. A substantive of the second class may be masculine, or feminine, 
or both, the form being indeterminate. 

4. Some suffixes of derivation are exclusively used for substantives, 
and not for adjectives: some again are confined to the masculine gender, 
others to the feminine. For instance, no adjective is formed with the 
suffix -ion : again, all abstract substantives, if formed by the suffix -ion, 
or -tat, are feminine ; if formed by the suffix -Or are masculine. 

89 It follows from the above, that the gender is not always known by 
the form. 

The test of a substantive's being of a particular gender is the use of 
an adjective of that particular gender as an attribute to it ; e.g. humus 
is known to be feminine, because dura humus, not durus humus, is used. 

An adjective, where the form is not determinately significant, is 
commonly said to be in the same gender as that of the substantive to 
which it is used as an attribute. 

But though the sex attributed to the person or thing is not always 
expressed by the form, the gender was never assigned in defiance of the 
true sex in persons, nor in animals, if the sex was of importance. Many 
animals are denoted by a substantive of only one form and only one gender, 
the masculine or feminine having been originally selected, according as the 
male or female was most frequently thought of. Animals of the kind 
generally would be spoken of, without distinction, by this noun, whether it 
were masculine or feminine; e.g. oldres (m.), swans in general; anates, 
ducks, including drakes. If a distinction is important, the word mas or 
femlna, as the case may be, is added ; e.g. olor femlna, the female swan ; 
anas mas, the male duck. Such nouns are called epicoena (Quint. 1. 1. 24). 
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In the same way a feminine, e.g. Aetna, can be spoken of as masculine, 
if mosB be added ; a river can be neuter, if flumen be added : and the 
appropriate change of gender takes place sometimes without the explanatory 
word being expressed; eg. Eunoclmfl acta est, i.e. the play Eunuch us ; 
Centauro InvShltur magna, i.e. he is borne on the great {ship) Ccntaurus. 
So occasionally nerba or liter* is understood. 

The genders assigned to names of persons, animals, or vegetables, 
and of some other classes of natural objects, were as follows : 

90 Names of persons. Names of males are masculine, of females 
feminine. Thus proper names of females, derived from the Greek, 
though retaining the neuter suffix corresponding to their neuter gender 
in Greek, are in Latin feminine; e.g. in Plautus, and Terence, Plane- 
alum, Glyofirium, Phronealiun, Stenhanlnm, Delphlum. 

For Appellatives, especially those derived from age or relationship, 
there are separate forms, sometimes from different roots, for the males 
and females; e.g. ma*, male, fSmlna, female; pater, father, mater, 
mother; &vus, grandfather, avia, grandmother; pro&vus, great-grand- 
father, proavla, &c; flllns, son, nlla, daughter; pner, boy, pneHa, girl; 
nepos, grandson, neptis, granddaughter, Sec. ; vlr, man, mailer, woman; 
m&rltus, husband, uxor, wife; vttricus, stepfather, nOYvrc*, stepmother ; 
prlvignus, stepson. prlTlgna, stepdaughter; socer, father-in-law, soerna, 
mother-in-law; g&ner, son-in-law, nftmi, daughter-in-law; frater, bro- 
ther, sdror, sister; patruus, uncle {father's brother)', amlta, aunt 
{father's sister) ; avunculus, uncle {mothers brother), m&tertera, aunt 
(mother's sister); verna {male) house-born slave, anrilla {female) slave; 
antlstes, priest, antlstlta, priestess; hospes, host or guest, hosplta, 
hostess or female guest; cliens, client, Clienta; tlblcen, flute-player, 
tlbldna ; fldlcen, harper, fldlcma. So also many (derived from verbs) 
with -tor (or -sor) for masculine (nom. sing.), and -trlx for feminine ; 
e.g. tonsor, barber, tonstrix. 

Hdmo, man, anlmans, living being (of a rational creature), are mas- 
culine ; vlrgo, girl, and matrdna, matron, feminine. 

Others (all of 2nd class of nouns) are common to male and female : 
viz. conjunx, consort; parens, parent; afflnls, connexion by marriage; 
patru&lls, cousin; senex, old man or rarely woman; Jnvenls, youth; 
adulescens, youth; lnfans, infant. So are ranked hospes (in the poets) 
and antlstes. 

91 Other personal appellatives are usually or exclusively masculine, 
because the offices, occupations, &c, denoted were filled by men, or at 
least by men as much as by women. 

The following are sometimes feminine ; Clvis, citizen ; munlcepi, burgher; 
contnbernaJls, comrade; hostls, enemy; exul, exile ; Yates, seer ; sacerdos, 
priest; dux, leader; comes, companion y'satelles, follower; enstos, guard ; 
lnterpres, a go-between; miles, soldier ; vindex, defender, avenger; index, 
informer; Judex, judge; testis, witness; praeses, president; hftres, heir; 
artifex, artist ; auctor, responsible adviser. Others are used of females, 
but without a feminine adjective; e.g. oplfex, worker ; carnlfex, butcher; 
auspex, bird-observer; sponsor, bondsman; viator, traveller; defensor, 
defende?:; tutor, guardian ; anceps, fowler ; maaeeps, purchaser. 
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So also some with -a stems ; aurlga, charioteer; advfina, stranger, &c. 

Others are - nowhere found applied to females ; e. g. cornlcen, horn- 
blower ; tlblcen, flute-player ; tublceu, trumpeter ; latro, brigand; folio, 
fuller ; mango, slave-dealer ; nSbulo, rascal. 

Some words which are only metaphorically applied to men or women 
retain their original gender ; e.g. manclpium (n. ), a chattel; acroama (n.), 
a musical performer ; scortum (n.), harlot; prostlbulum (n.), prostitute; 
viglllae (f.), watch; excubiae (f.), nightwatch; ftperae (f.), hands; d3- 
llclae (f.), darling; auxllia (n.), auxiliary t roups. 

92 Names of Animals. For some quadrupeds, with which the Ro- 
mans had much to do, separate forms are found for the male and 
female. The stems in -o are masc., those in -a fern. 

Agnus, lamb, agna ; aper, wild boar, apra ; Aries (m.), ram, vervex 
(m.), wether, dvis (f.), sheep ; aslnus, ass, aslna ; asellus, young ass, 
asella; hircus, he-goat, caper, goat, capra; c&tulus, whelp, catula; 
cervus, stag, cerva; cdlumbus, dove, columba; equus, horse, equa, 
mare; gallus, cock, galllna, hen; haedus r kid, c&pella; hlnnns, mule 
fwith horse for father), hinna; Juvencus, steer, Juvenca, heifer; leo 
(m.), lion, lea, or (Greek) leasna, lioness; lupus, wolf, lupa; mulus, 
mula, mule (with ass for father) ; porous, pig, poroa ; simlus, ape, Simla 
(the fern, also of apes in general) ; taurus, bull, vacca, cow ; verres, 
boar, scrOfa, sow ; Tltulus, calf vltula ; ursus, bear, una. 

93 For most other animals there was only one form ; e.g. — 

Quadrupeds: bldens (f., sc. ovie), sheep; bos (m. f.), ox; camelus (m. f.j, 
camel; cauls (m. f.), dog ; damma (m. f.), deer; elephans, elephantus (m. 
rarely f.) f elephant; feles (f.), weasel, later cat; fiber (m.), beaver; glls 
(m.), dormouse; hystrlx (f.), porcupine; lepus (m. rarely f.), hare; lynx 
(f. rarely m.), lynx; mtLs (m.), mouse; mustella (f.), weasel; nltella (f.), 
dormouse; panthgra (f.), panther; pardus (m.), leopard; quadrupes (m. f. 
n.), quadruped; sorex (m.), shrew ; bus (m. f.), swine ; talpa (f. rarely m.), 
mole; tigrls (f. rarely m.), tiger; vespertilio (m.), bat; vulpes {(.),fox. 

Birds: e.g. acclplter (m. rarely f.), hawk ; ales (m. f.), winged, hence 
a bird; anas (f.), duck; anser (m. rarely f.), gander goose; aqulla (f.), 
eagle; avis (f.), bird ; bubo (m. rarely f.), horned owl ; clcdnla (f.), stork; 
comix (f.), crow; coturnlx (f.), quail; cygnus (m.), swan; dlor (m.), 
swan; fftllca and fullx (f.), coot; graculus (m.), jackdaw; grfLs (f. rarely 
m.), crane; hlrundo (f.), swallow; Ibis (f.), ibis; lusdnius (m.), lusdnla 
(f. also of nightingales in general) ; merula (f.), blackbird ; mllixus, milvus 
(m.), kite ; noctua (f.), owl; oscen (m. f.), singing bird ; palumbes (m. f.), 
palumbus (m.), woodpigeon; passer (m.), sparrow; pavo (m.), peacock; 
perdix (m. f.), partridge; pica (f.), pie ; sturnus (m.). starling; strtLthd- 
camelus (m. f.), ostrich ; turdus (rarely f.), fieldfare ; turtur (m. f.), turtle* 
dove; vultur (m.), vulture. 

Reptiles: e. g. anguls (m. f.), snake ; bufo (m.), toad; chamaeleon (m.); 
coluber (m.), water snake ; colubra (f. also of snakes generally) ; crdcddllus 
(m.) ; draco (m.), dragon ; l&certus (m.), lacerta (f. also of lizards gene- 
rally) ; rana (i.),frog; serpens (m. f.), serpent; stello (m.), gecko', testudo 
(f.), tortoise* 
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Fishes: aclpenser (m.), sturgeon; mllgll (m.); muraena (f.), lamprey; 
mullus (m.), mullet; plsds (m.), yfoi; rhombus (m.)» turbot ; salar (m.), 
salmon ; scarus (m.), wrasse; solea (f.), j0&. 

Invertebrates: apis (f.), &*; cicada (f.), grasshopper; araneus (m.), 
aranea (f. also of spiders generally) ; clmex (m. ), bug ; ottlex (m. ), ^w/i/ ; 
formica (f.)> 0*/; hlrudo (f.), /<«*•£; lendes (pL f.), hi/j; Umax (f. rarely 
m.), snail; mflrex (m.), purple-fish; musca (f.), fly; papQlo (m.), butterfly; 
pftdls (m. f.), louse; pulex (m.), yfra; sfipia (f.), cuttlefish; vermis (m.), 
worm ; vespa (f.), wasp. 

94 Almost all trees and shrubs are feminine. Some of them have -0 
stems, but these are mostly from the Greek. 

Of plants and flowers, some are masculine, the rest chiefly feminine. 

Names of fruits and woods are often neuter, with stems in -o, and 
some trees are also neuter, probably because the name was first applied 
to the product 

The principal masculine names are : acanthus ; am&racns (also f. ) ; 
asparagus; boletus; calamus, reed; carduus, thistle; crocus; c^tlsus 
(also f.); dtlmus, thicket; flous (also f.), fig; fungus; helleborus (often 
-nm n.); lntubus (also lntubum n.), endive; juncus, bulrush; lOtus 
(usually f. ) ; mftlus (but as an apple tree f.) ; muscus, moss; oleaster ; pam- 
plnus (also f.), vine; raphanus, radish; rhamnus, buckthorn; rubus, 
bramble; rumex (alsof.), sorrel; sdrpus, rush. 

The principal neuter names are: aplum, parsley; acer, maple; bal- 
■amum ; laser ; papftver (also m.), poppy; piper, pepper; robur, oak; slier; 
slser (but in plural siseres), skirret; tuber (truffle): and the fruits or 
woods arbutum, buxuxn, &c. (but oastanea, chestnut; 61ea; b&l&nus, 
acorn ; are also used as fruits, and retain their fern. gen. So buxus (besides 
buxum), boxtree, for a flute). 

95 Names of jewels are mainly feminine and Greek. 

Masculine are adaxnas, beryllus, carbunculus, chrysollthus (also f.), 
Onyx (as a marble, or a cup), Opsins, sardonyx (also f.) y sxnaragdus, &c. 

96 Names of towns, countries, &c. have, if of Latin origin, their 
gender marked by their termination; e.g. masculine; Veji, properly 
the Veians, Puteoll, little wells, &c: feminine; e.g. Africa (sc. terra), 
Italia, Roma : neuter ; Tarentum, BSnfiventum, Reftte, Praeneste, Anxur 
(n., also m. of the mountain), Tibur (n.). 

Of Greek nouns many retain their Greek gender (though often with 
stems in -0), others, owing sometimes to their termination being misunder- 
stood, have other genders : e.g. Argos usually neut., but Vergil has dulcls 
ArgOs ; Statius frequently patrios Argos, affllctos Argos, &c. ; Livy occa- 
sionally Argi, as nom. pi. 

The Spanish towns are sometimes feminine in -Is, e.g. mitorgls; 
sometimes neuter in -i, e.g. Ullturgi. 

Some neuter plurals are found; e.g. Leuctra, Hftgara, Artaxata, 
Tlgranocerta. 

Names of mountains are all masculine, except those with marked 
feminine terminations (stems in -a or Greek -6); e.g. Aetna, Ida, 
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KhMftp*. &c; or neuter terminations; e.g. POlon, afiractt. Alpet (pi.) 
U feminine. 

Names of rrveri are masculine, even those with -a, stems, except 
Allla, Ihula, Sacra, LEQiS, Btyx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
riven are made neuter by prefixing Human and giving a termination in 
-nm; e.g. flumen Rhennni (Hor.) ; flnmen Qraalemn (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. iquUo, Yultumns, &c. So 
also EtCHa* (pi.). 
IT All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. tai, nefaa, tartar; and to this class belong infinitives 
(c. g. non dolore irtaa, totnm boo phUoaonnmrl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. lama ' taceo,' hoc lpsum 'honestl'); and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as ' c In g comnratato') ; but these last are 
'nine, liter*, being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one {singular number), and more than one 
{plural number), 

The particular inflexions or number will he best treated in connexion 
Bill: the one inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 
:n I'll. (,.: r.m in- .uv i.ili-i-I ,.■■■. :in:ii ily iti the singular only : 



I i) I'l. ■,*■)■ ,;,:„:.;■ r/'Ariffl, an./ /•/acts; e.g. MoteUUB. Roma, &Ci ; 
Imi Motelll ...I Mi.-i.il iiuiiii,:!-. ,it 1 1 1 ■ ■ family ; Camffli of prracm* — •* 
T ,.-.;in. , I.I,- UiiiiUUtia; Galllae oi' rh.- two ,ljyi.i,>ns of t.iaul |OaIUlt r 
)>iti;i .'i ■! Tonariipiuai : voic-anl .ii' .:■:]■., with liiireivm ..:.; i 
inj; Hie name nl" Vulcan, or of status of Vulcan, Sol. 

(/') Sin;'.',- H.i/ur,n' ('.'/, -(V.i ; u.fj. BOl, llitum; 
t«Uui, Hit earth ; but *oieii is uwJ in iiisnissir.,r 
ni.'v, urns I li.m uiic, or as equivalent 10 

((-) <\'iiliui;i ; i.e. natural ol>j.-^r. y 
mil mmiliiTt'cl, e.;. oruor, H ' 
flba, I-ciiis, u n clans j Hun 
when (evond ktuJs, or dis 
JifcttMliviHti: n\im./h*a 
Kvris cfart; ounw. /(*■« 
the plural ii Ii 



■ 

... 
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{J) Abstract nouns; e.g. Jiurtltfa, justice; but not 

plural is used even in these in order to express the ocean 

or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several formi. 
tfttes, virtues; cuplditatea, desires; odla, cases of hatred; atM 
several persons' consciousness (of guilt) ; mortea, deaths (of severs'. 
Otla, periods of rest; adventus, arrivals; ma tflilt lJ 
TUtnltMee, position of people as neighbours; Upsna, slips 
timet of heat, of cold; nlmll'rtfldlnea, resemblances; itc 

] The following are found only or ordinarily 
some of them correspond to what in other " 
singulars. 

(a) Names of certain towns or places. &i 
Loaetri, Vejl (originally the Veians), Ci 
So Pergama, the towers of Troy, Tartira. 

(*) 

EsquH 

(e) Collections of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commn-tr 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner^, it. ; »a 
prootrea, primOrea, leadingmen; Ub5ri, children; tnatc, i 
stlporl, the Gods above; eaeUtea, the heavenly ana ; |M 
gods ; rnlnn, the ghosts ; gritlae, the Graces; TtOmt, In. 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

(d) Parts of the body; e.g. arttts, "■;--y , j_u_. 
said to have first used the singular in this tense), te; s 
eita, lntesUno, YlBCSra, the internal organs; fnaai , ■ .-. 
the lacteal vessels ; panUcea, bowels ; renaa, tim er, ac . 
praeoonlla, midriff; Dla, loins. 

(e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. filtirtai tan .Ml '. 
feast-day; MmdlnM, market-day; BftccafllSa. ac - ii.„ 

(/} Other collections of things, action; ;.. jajay «. 

UhtOsgaa, evasion ; angnatlac. straits (sing, n- ^ffifr- 

rows, e.g. of vines ; alma, tools, esp. arc ■ ' 

taiAlinj;; balneae, /'if iarAr, i.e. bath-tarn *fc> 
(sing, not till Sen. |; canceUi, mi/air- w 
»K(ta); Caatra, a --am/ (properly /i*. 
pan of proper names, e»g. Casmnr ■*>■ *mo., , 
; clIWUAe, 




o 
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Rhddftpg, &c; or neuter terminations; e.g. POion, Soracte. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allla, Durla, Sagra, L6thS, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing Humeri and giving a termination in 
-urn; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.) ; flumen Granlcum (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. aquHo, Vultumus, &c. So 
also EtSsiae (pi.). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, tartar ; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere lstud, totum hoc phllosophari) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. Istuc 'taceo,' hoc lpsum 'honest!') ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as * c In g commutato') ; but these last are 
sometimes feminine, lltera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUiMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
{plural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

(a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, RCma, &c. ; 
but Metelli of several members of the family ; Camilli of persons with 
qualities like Camillus; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Gallia Clsal- 
pina and Transalplna) ; Volcanl of gods with different attributes, but bear- 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

{b) Single natural objects ; e.g. sol, the sun; caelum, the sky, hcavat ; 
tellus, the earth; but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 

(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; rOs, dew; aes, bronze; frumentum, corn; 
faba, beans, as a class ; fQmus, smoke. But these are used in the plural, 
when several hinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant ; e.g. Tina, 
different wines ; xfiNW, flakes of snow; fabae, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; fumi, wreaths of smoke. In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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(d) Abstract nouns; e.g. justitia, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vir- 
tutes, virtues; cupldit&tes, desires; Mia, cases of hatred; consdentlae, 
several persons' consciousness {of guilt)", mortes, deaths {of several persons) ; 
titla, periods of rest ; adventus, arrivals; m&turltates, culminations; 
vldnltates, position of people as neighbours; lapsus, slips; c&lores, frlgdra, 
times of heat, of cold; BlmflltUdlnes, resemblances; &c. 

Iqq The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

{a) Names of certain towns or places, &c: Thgbae, Tlgranocerta, 
Leuctra, Veji (originally the Veians), Cannae (i.e. Reeds) : GAdes, Comae. 
So Pexg&ma, the towers of Troy \ Tartara. 

{b) Groups of islands and mountains, &c. ; e. g. Cycl&des, Alpes, 
EsquOIae, Tempe* (properly glens). 

{c) Collections of persons : e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten (though 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner), &c; majores, ancestors; 
procures, primores, leading men; llberi, children; inferi, the spirits below; 
stypexl, the Gods above; caelltes, the heavenly ones; pen&tes, the hearth 
gods; manes, the ghosts; gratiae, the Graces; Furiae, the Furies; DIrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

{d) Parts of the body; e.g. artufl, the joints; cervices (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck {neckbones ?) ; 
exta, intestlna, viscera, the internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, 
the lacteal vessels; pantlces, bowels; r5nes, kidneys; tori, the muscles; 
praecordla, midriff; Dla, loins, 

{e) Names offcasts or days; e.g. Calendae, NOnae, Idus ; ferlae, the 
feast-day; nundinae, market-day; Bacc&nalla, feast of Bacchus ; &c. 

{f) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; altftrla, an altar; 
ambages, evasion ; angustiae, straits (sing, rare) ; argutiae, subtlety; antes, 
rows, e.g. of vines; anna, tools, esp. weapons, armour; arm&menta, ship's 
tackling; balneae, the baths, i.e. bath-house; bjgae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, railings; casses, a hunting net (properly 
meshes)', castra, a camp (properly huts, tents 1 castrum is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castrum Novum) ; claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely) ; clltellae, a pack saddle {panniers?); compMes, fetters ; 
crepundia, child's rattle, &c. ; cunae, cun&bula, incunabula, cradle; 
dSHdae, delight; dlvltiae, riches; excublae, the watch; epulae, a dinner; 
exsequiae, funeral procession ; exuviae, things stripped off, spoils; facetiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; grates, thanks; In- 
dutlae, a truce; ineptiae, silliness (sing, in Plaut. Ter.) ; inferlae, offer- 
ings to the shades below; infltiaa (ace), denial; lnsldiae, ambush; 
inimldtlae, hostility (rarely sing.); laplcldlnae, stone quarries; locull, com- 
partments, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; manubiae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenla, town walls; nugae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; dbXces, 
bolts (also abl. s. obice); p&rietinae, ruins; ph&lSrae, horse trappings ; 
praestlglae, juggling tricks; prlmitiae, first-fruits; puglllares, writing 
tablets ; quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert. ); quisqulliae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; repagula, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltpits ; 
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RhoddpS, &c. ; or neuter terminations; e.g. POlon, Soractfi. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allia, Duria, Sagra, LBthd, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a termination in 
-am; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.) ; flumen Granlcum (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. aquUo, Vulturous, &c. So 
also EWsiae (pi.). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, lnstar; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere istud, totum hoc philosopharl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. latnc 'taceo,' hoc lpsum 'honestl') ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as 'c In g commutato') ; but these last are 
sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
(jflural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

{a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, Rdma, &c. ; 
but Metelli of several members of the family ; Camilli of persons with 
qualities like Camillus ; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Oallia Cisal- 
plna and Transalplna) ; Volcanl of gods with different attributes, but bear- 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

(b) Single natural objects ; e.g. boI, the sun; caelum, the sky, hcavai ; 
tellus, the earth ; but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 

(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; r5s, dew; aes, bronze; frumentum, corn; 
faba, beans, as a class ; fumus, smoke* But these are used in the plural, 
when several kinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant ; e. g. Tina, 
different wines ; nives, flakes of snow ; fabae, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art ; carnes, pieces of flesh ; fuml, wreaths of smoke. In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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(d) Abstract nouns; e.g. justltia, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vir- 
tfltes, virtues; cupidlt&tes, desires; odia, cases of hatred; oonscientiae, 
several persons' consciousness (of guilt) ; mortes, deaths (of several persons) ; 
Otla, periods of rest; adventus, arrivals; m&turlt&tes, culminations; 
vlrfnlt&tes, position of people as neighbours; lapsus, slips; c&lOres, frlgora, 
times of heat, of cold; slmllltadlnes, resemblances; &c. 

Iqq The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

(a) Names of certain towns or places, &c: ThSbae, Tigranocerta, 
Leuctra, Veji (originally the Veians), Cannae (i.e. Reeds) : Gftdes, Cumae. 
So Pergama, the towers of Troy \ Tart&ra. 

(b) Groups of islands and mountains, &c. ; e. g. Cydades, Alpes, 
EsquHIae, TempS (properly glens). 

(c) Collections of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten (though 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner), &c; majores, ancestors; 
procures, prlmcres, leading men; Ilberi, children; infer!, the spirits below; 
stlpezl, the Gods above; caelltes, the heavenly ones; pdn&tes, the hearth 
gods; manes, the ghosts; gratiae, the Graces; Furiae, the Furies; DIrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

(d) Parts of the body; e.g. artufl, the joints; cervices (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck (neckbones ?) ; 
exta, intestlna, viscera, the internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, 
the lacteal vessels; pantlces, bowels; rSnes, kidneys; tori, the muscles; 
praecordla, midriff; Ilia, loins. 

(e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Calendae, NOnae, Idus; fSriae, the 
feast-day; nundlnae, market-day; BaccanftHa, feast of Bacchus ; &c. 

(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; altaria, an altar; 
ambages, evasion ; angustlae, straits (sing, rare) ; argfltiae, subtlety; antes, 
rows, e.g. of vines; anna, tools, esp. weapons, armour; armamenta, ship's 
tackling; balneae, the baths, i.e. bath-house; blgae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, railings; casses, a hunting net (properly 
meshes)', castra, a camp (properly huts, tents? castrum is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castrum Novum); claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely); clltellae, a pack saddle (panniers ?); compMes, fetters ; 
crepundla, child's rattle, &c. ; cunae, cun&bula, incunabula, cradle; 
deTIciae, delight; dlvitiae, riches; excubiae, the watch; epfUae, a dinner; 
exsftqulae, funeral procession ; exuviae, things stripped off, spoils ; facetiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; grates, thanks; in- 
dfltlae, a truce; ineptiae, silliness (sing, in Plaut. Ter.) ; inferlae, offer- 
ings to the shades below; infltias (ace), denial; insldlae, ambush; 
inimlcltlae, hostility (rarely sing. ) ; laplcldlnae, stone quarries ; ldculi, com- 
partments, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; manubiae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenla, town walls; nugae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; oblces, 
bolts (also abl. s. obice) ; parietlnae, ruins; ph&lerae, horse trappings; 
praestlglae, juggling tricks; primltiae, first-fruits; puglllares, writing 
tablets ; quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert. ) ; qulsqulllae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; rep&gula, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltpits; 
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RhoddpS, &c; or neuter terminations; e.g. Pcllon, S6ract$. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allia, Durla, Sagra, L6th5, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a termination in 
-urn; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.) ; flumen Granlcum (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. aquUo, Vulturous, &c. So 
also Etesiae (pi.). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, instar; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere Istud, totum hoc philosopharl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. latuc 'taceo,' hoc ipsum 'honestl') ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as 'c In g commutato'); but these last are 
sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER, 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
(jtlural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

(a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, BOma, &c. ; 
but Metelli of several members of the family ; Camilli of persons with 
qualities like CamillUB ; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Gallia Cisal- 
pina and Transalplna) ; Volcanl of gods with different attributes, but bear- 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

(b) Single natural objects ; e.g. aol, the sun; caelum, the shy, heaven ; 
tellus, the earth ; but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 

(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; rds, dew; aes, bronze; frumentum, corn; 
faba, beans, as a class ; fumus, smoke* But these are used in the plural, 
when several kinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant ; e. g. Tina, 
different wines ; nives, flakes of snozu; f&bae, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; fuml, wreaths of smoke. In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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(d) Abstract nouns; e.g. justitia, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vlr- 
tutes, virtues; cupidlt&tes, desires; odia, cases of hatred; consdentiae, 
several persons' consciousness {of guilt) ; mortes, deaths (of several persons) ; 
fftla, periods of rest; adventus, arrivals; maturltates, culminations; 
vlclnltates, position of people as neighbours; lapsus, slips; c&l&res, frlgdra, 
times of heat> of cold; slinllttudlnes, resemblances; &c. 

2QQ The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

(a) Names of certain towns or places, &c: Th€bae, Tigranocerta, 
Leuctra, Veji (originally the Veians), Cannae (i.e. Reeds) : Gades, Cumae. 
So Pergama, the towers of Troy \ Tartara. 

(b) Groups of islands and mountains, &c. ; e. g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
Esqufflae, TempS (properly glens). 

(c) Collections of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten (though 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner), &c; majeures, ancestors; 
procures, primGres, leading men; Ilberl, children; Infer!, the spirits below; 
styperl, the Gods above; caelltes, the heavenly ones; ptaates, the hearth 
gods; manes, the ghosts; gratiae, the Graces; Ftiriae, the Furies; DXrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

(d) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, the joints; cervices (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck (neckbones ?) ; 
exta, intestlna, viscera, the internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, 
the lacteal vessels; pantlces, bowels; renes, kidneys; tori, the muscles; 
praecordia, midriff; Ilia, loins. 

(e) Names offcasts or days; e.g. Calendae, NOnae, Idus; feriae, the 
feast-day; nundlnae, market-day; Baccanalla, feast of Bacchus ; &c. 

(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; alt&rla, an altar; 
ambages, evasion ; angustlae, straits (sing, rare) ; argfltiae, subtlety; antes, 
rows, e.g. of vines; anna, tools, esp. weapons, armour; armamenta, ship's 
tackling; balneae, the baths, i.e. bath-house; blgae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, railings; casBes, a hunting net (properly 
meshes); castra, a camp (properly huts, tents? castrnm is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castrum Novum) ; claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely); clltellae, a pack saddle {panniers?); COmp&deB, fetters ; 
crepundla, child's rattle, &c. ; cunae, cfLnabula, incunabula, cradle ; 
dellclae, delight; dlvltiae, riches; excubiae, the watch; dpulae, a dinner; 
exsequlae, funeral procession ; exuviae, things stripped off, spoils; facetiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; grates, thanks; in- 
dutiae, a truce; ineptiae, silliness (sing, in Plaut. Ter.) ; inferlae, offer- 
ings to the shades below; infltlas (ace), denial; insldiae, ambush; 
inimlcltiae, hostility (rarely sing. ) ; laplcldlnae, stone quarries ; lOculi, com- 
partments, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; manubiae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenia, town walls; nugae, trifles; nuptlae, marriage; oblces, 
bolts (also abl. s. obice) ; parietlnae, ruins; phalerae, horse trappings; 
praestlgiae, juggling tricks; primltiae, first-fruits ; pugUlares, writing 
tablets ; quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert. ) ; quisqulllae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; repagula, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltpits ; 
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Rh&ddpe\ &c; or neuter terminations; e.g. Pcllon, BOractS. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allia, Duria, Sagra, L6th5, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a termination in 
-am; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.) ; flumen Oranlcum (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. aquUo, Vulturous, &c. So 
also Etettae (pi.). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, instar; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere istud, totum hoc philosopharl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. Istuc 'taceo,' hoc Ipsum 4 honestT) ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as 'c in g commutato') ; but these last are 
sometimes feminine, lltera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
(jflural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

(a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, Ro'ma, &c. ; 
but Metelli of several members of the family ; Camilli of persons with 
qualities like Caxnlllus; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Gallia Clsal- 
pina and Transalplna) ; Volcanl of gods with different attributes, but bear- 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

{b) Single natural objects ; e.g. sol, the sun; caelum, the sky, heavai ; 
tellus, the earth ; but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 

(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; rds, dew; aes, bronze; frumentum, corn; 
faba, beans, as a class ; fumus, smoke. But these are used in the plural, 
when several kinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant ; e. g. Tina, 
different wines ; nlves, flakes of snow ; f&bae, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; fuml, wreaths of smoke* In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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(d) Abstract nouns; e.g. justitia, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vlr- 
tfites, virtues; cupidlt&tes, desires; 6dla, cases of hatred; consclentiae, 
several persons* consciousness {of guilt) ; mortes, deaths {of several persons) ; 
Otla, periods of rest; adventua, arrivals; maturltates, culminations; 
Ylctaltates, position of people as neighbours; lapsus, slips; calores, frlgdra, 
times of heat, of cold; BlmXUtudlnes, resemblances; &c. 

Iqq The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

{a) Names of certain towns or places, &c: ThSbae, Tlgranocerta, 
Leuctra, Veji (originally the Veians), Cannae (i.e. Reeds) : Gftdes, Cumae. 
So Pexgama, the towers of Troy, Tart&ra. 

{b) Groups of islands and mountains, &c. ; e. g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
EsquIUae, Tempe* (properly glens). 

{c) Collections of persons : e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten (though 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner), &c. ; majGres, ancestors; 
proceres, prlmores, leading men; Uberi, children; inferl, the spirits below; 
superi, the Gods above; caelltes, the heavenly ones; p6n&tes, the hearth 
gods; manes, the ghosts; gr&tiae, the Graces; Furiae, the Furies; DXrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

{d) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, the joints; cervices (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck {neckbones ?) ; 
exta, intestlna, viscera, the internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, 
the lacteal vessels; pantlces, bowels; rSnes, kidneys; tori, the muscles; 
praecordla, midriff; Ilia, loins. 

(e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Calendae, NOnae, Idus; fSriae, the 
feast-day; nundlnae, market-day; Baccanalla, feast of Bacchus; &c. 

(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; altaria, an altar; 
ambages, evasion ; angustlae, straits (sing, rare) ; argfltiae, subtlety; antes, 
rows, e.g. of vines; anna, tools, esp. weapons, armour; armamenta, ship's 
tackling; balneae, the baths, i.e. bath-house; blgae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, railings; casBes, a hunting net (properly 
meshes); castra, a camp (properly huts, tents} castrum is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castrum Novum) ; claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely); clltellae, a pack saddle {panniers ?) ; compMes, fetters ; 
crepundla, child's rattle, &c. ; cunae, cun&bula, Incunabula, cradle; 
dellciae, delight; dlvitiae, riches; excubiae, the watch; epfUae, a dinner; 
exsequlae, funeral procession ; exuviae, things stripped off, spoils; facetiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; grates, thanks; in- 
dutiae, a truce; ineptiae, silliness (sing, in Plaut. Ter.) ; lnferlae, offer- 
ings to the shades below; infltias (ace), denial; lnsldlae, ambush; 
Inlmlcltlae, hostility (rarely sing.); laplcldlnae, stone quarries; loculi, com- 
partments, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; m&nublae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenla, town walls; nflgae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; oblces, 
bolts (also abl. s. oblce) ; parietlnae, ruins; ph&lerae, horse trappings; 
praestlglae, juggling tricks; prlmltiae, first-fruits ; puglllares, writing 
tablets ; quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert.); quisqulllae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; repagula, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltpits; 
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RhOdopS, &c.; or neuter terminations; e.g. P£lion, SSracte. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allia, Durla, Sagra, LBthd, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a termination in 
-urn; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.) ; flumen Oranicum (Plin.) ; &c. 

Names of winds are masculine; e.g. aquUo, Vulturous, &c. So 
also Eteslae (pi.). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraham) are 
neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, lnstar; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e. g. non dolere Istud, totum hoc philosopharl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. istuc 'taceo,' hoc ipsum 'honestl') ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as 'c in g commutato'); but these last are 
sometimes feminine, Utera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
(jflural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

{a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, R0ma, &c. ; 
but Metelli of several members of the family ; Camilli of persons with 
qualities like CaxnUlus ; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Gallia Cisal- 
pina and Transalplna) ; Volcanl of gods with different attributes, but bear- 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

(b) Single natural objects ; e.g. eol, the sun; caelum, the sky, heaven ; 
tellufl, the earth; but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 

(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; r5s, dew; aes, bronze; fnimentum, corn; 
f&ba, beans, as a class ; ramus, smoke. But these are used in the plural, 
when several kinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant; e.g. Tina, 
different wines ; nlves, flakes of snozv ; fabae, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; fund, wreaths of smoke. In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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{d) Abstract nouns; eg. justltia, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vir- 
ttltes, virtues; cupiditates, desires; odla, cases of hatred; consdentiae, 
several persons* consciousness {of guilt) ; mortal, deaths {of several persons); 
Otia, periods of rest; adventus, arrivals; maturltates, culminations; 
vlclnltates, position of people as neighbours; lapsus, slips; calores, frlgdra, 
times of heat, of cold; smtiUtfUUnes, resemblances; &c. 

200 Th e following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

{a) Names of certain towns or places y &c: ThCbae, Tlgranocerta, 
Leuctra, Vejl (originally the Veians), Cannae (i.e. Reeds) : Gades, Cumae. 
So Pergama, the towers of Troy \ Tartara. 

{b) Groups of islands and mountains, &c. ; e.g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
EsqnDIae, Temp* (properly glens). 

(c) Collections of persons : e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten (though 
we have decemvir also used of a commissioner), &c; majores, ancestors; 
prdceres, prlmores, leading men; Hberi, children; inferi, the spirits below; 
superl, the Gods above; caelltes, the heavenly ones; penates, the hearth 
gods; manes, the ghosts; gratiae, the Graces; Furiae, the Furies; DXrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c. 

{d) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, the joints; cervices (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck {neckbones ?) ; 
exta, intestlna, viscera, the internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, 
the lacteal vessels; pantloes, bowels; renes, kidneys; tori, the muscles; 
praecordla, midriff; Ilia, loins. 

{e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Galendae, NOnae, Idus; feriae, the 
feast-day; nundlnae, market-day; BacoftnaHa, feast of Bacchus; &c. 

(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; alt&rla, an altar; 
ZjalAgem, evasion ; ajagustlM, straits (sing, rare); arguUae, subtlety; antes, 
rows, e.g. of vines ; anna, tools, esp. weapons, armour; armamenta, ship's 
tackling; balneae, the baths, i.e. bath-house; blgae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, railings; casses, a hunting net (properly 
meshes)', castra, a camp (properly huts, tents ? castrnm is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castrnm Novum); claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely); cllteUae, a pack saddle {panniers}); compQ&M, fetters ; 
crepundia, child's rattle, &c. ; cunae, cun&bula, incunabula, cradle; 
deHdae, delight; dlvitiae, riches; excublae, the watch; dpulae, a dinner; 
exsequiae, funeral procession ; exuviae, things stripped off, spoils ; facetiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; grates, thanks; in- 
dutiae, a truce; inepUae, silliness (sing, in Plaut. Ter.) ; lnferiae, offer- 
ings to the shades below; infltias (ace), denial; insXdlae, ambush; 
inimlcltiae, hostility (rarely sing. ) ; laplddlnae, stone quarries ; lOcull, com- 
partments, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; m&nublae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenia, town walls; nttgae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; dbXces, 
bolts (also abl. s. obice) ; parletlnae, ruins ; ph&lerae, horse trappings ; 
praestlglae, juggling tricks; prlmltlae, first-fruits; puglllares, writing 
tablets ; quadrigae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert. ) ; qulsquUlae, 
refuse; reliquiae, the remains; repagula, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltp' 
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sata, the crops; scalae, stairs; sc5pae, a broom; sentes, tlwrnbush; 
aorta, a wreath; sordes, filth (sing, rare); suppfttlas (ace), supply; 
tenftbrae, the darkness ; thermae, the warm baths (cf. balneae) ; tesqua, 
wastes; valvae, folding-doors ; ylndl&ae, claims; vlrgulta, bushes; ttten- 
sUla, necessaries* 

Some of these words are used in one or two cases of the singular. 

101 The following words are used in the plural with a special meaning, be- 
sides their use (in most instances) as an ordinary plural : 

aedes sing, a temple, plur. a house (properly, hearths, chambers ?) ; aqua, 
water; aquae, a watering-place: auxflium, assistance ; auxllla, means of 
assistance, auxiliary troops: bdnum, a good; bona, goods, i.e. one 's property: 
career, a prison; carceres, the barriers (in horse races) : cMIdllus, a 
small piece of wood; oOdidlli, writing tablets, supplementary will: odpia, 
plenty ; c5plae, supplies, troops : cdmltlum, the place of tribes-assembly at 
Rome; cdmltla, the assembly: fides sing, a harpslring, plur. a stringed 
instrument: fortuna, fortune; fortunae, one's possessions: gratia, thank- 
fulness; gratlae, grate's, thanks: hortus, a garden; horti, pleasure-gardens, 
a country house: ImpeaTmentum, a hindrance; Impedimenta, baggage: 
Uttera, a letter (of the alphabet) ; litterae, a letter \ i.e. epistle: Indus, a 
game; lndl, Public Games: n&t&lie, a birthday ; n&tales, one's descent: 
opera, work; operae, services, hands, i.e. workmen: Ops, a goddess ; Opem, 
help; Opes, wealth, resources: pan, a part ; partes, a part on the stage: 
rostrum, a beak; rostra, the tribune or pulpit at Rome: tabula, a plank; 
tabulae, account books. 



CHAPTER V. 
FIRST DECLENSION. 
1(2 The first declension contains stems ending in a, e, and o. 

I. DECLENSION OF -a STEMS. 

Stems in a are feminine, excepting some substantives which, being 
names of men or rivers, are masculine. All adjective stems in a are 
feminine. 

E.g. mensa (f.), a table; bona (adj.), a good she; sorlba (m.), a 
clerk; Claudia, a woman of the Claudian bouse. 



Singular, 


i 








Nom. 


mensa 


bona 


scrlba 


Claudia 


Ace. 


mensa-m 


bona-m 


scrlba-m 


cnaudia-m 


Gen/ 






■ 






Loc. 


» 


mensae 


bonae 


scribae 


Claudlae 


Dat, 












Abl. 




mensa 


bona 


scriba 


Claudia 
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Plural. 


• 








Nom. 


mensae 


bonae 


scrlbae 


Clandlae 


Ace. 


flUWlgftfl 


bonis 


scribal 


Olaudlfta 


Gen. 


mens&rum 


bonarum 


scrlbarum ■ 


Claudiarum 


Loc.-j 










Dat.1 


mensls 


bonis 


scribls 


fl^w^tTff 


Abl. J 











Peculiar forms of cases are found as follows : 

103 Singular. Genitive, Two old forms of the genitive ending in as and 
at; the former in the word famHia {household), combined with pater, 
mater, Alius, Alia; e.g. pater Tamilian, patres fc-niiUM ; & c . 

The ending al is found (as two long syllables) in early poetry, chiefly in 
Lucretius, and occasionally in Vergil; e.g. aqu&I, pictal; magnai rel 
pubUcai gratia (as iambic line) in Plautus. It is also found in inscriptions 
for the locative and dative. 

The ablative in early times ended in ad ; e.g. praidad (praeda), sen- 
tentiad. 

104 Plural. The genitive sometimes ended in -urn instead of -arum ; 

(a) chiefly in names derived from Greek ; viz. amphorum (e.g. trlum 
amphorum, of three jars), drachmum ; and in proper names in Vergil, 
&c. ; e.g. Laplthum for Lapitnarnm, Dardanidum for Dardanldarum. 
Also in compounds of gigno and colo, Qrajngenum, caellcdlum for Grajn- 
genarnm, oaelicolarum. 

Dat. Loc. Abl. The ordinary form Is is apparently a contraction of 
Sis, i.e. s added to the locative singular; e.g. mensa-i-, mensa-ls, mensls. 

Stems in la sometimes have Is, instead lis; e.g. taenis (Verg.) for 
taenlls. Hence gratils (abl.), for thanks, became in ordinary language 
gratis. 

A few words have a form fibns instead of Is. Thus amb&bus, dn&bus 
are the only forms in use (never ambls, duls). Similarly, chiefly in old 
legal and religious forms, we have deabus, filiabus, Ubertabns probably to 
distinguish the females from the males dels or dis, flUls, libertis. 

105 The most usual masculine stems in a are the following : 



accolft, a neighbour 
agricola, a farmer 
incdla, an inhabitant 
advena, a new comer 
aurlga, a chariot driver 
collSga, a colleague 
convlva, a guest 
nauta ) a sailor 
n&vita) (Gr. va&np) 
parricXda, a parricide 



p6§ta, a poet (Gr. votifjT^s) 
prdraga, an exile 
transfoga, a deserter 
scrlba, a clerk 
scurra, a buffoon 
verna, a slave born in the family 
Sometimes also 
damma, a deer : and rarely 
talpa, a mole 



So also proper names like Sulla, Nttma, &c. And rivers ; e. g. Sequana, 
Seine; Trebia, and Hadria, the Hadriatic sea. 

L. G. 
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2. Declension of -e Stems. 

106 Stems in e are all feminine substantives, except merldlea (m.), noon. 
Dies, day is often feminine, when an appointed day is spoken of; and 
almost always when it means time; e.g. longa dies, a long period of time. 

Only two words with stem in ef are inflected throughout all cases of 
both numbers. These are res, a thing and dies, day. Besides these 
none have any plural, except acles, edge; fades, face ; effigies, likeness; 
sp6clea,ybrm; spea, hope; series, a row, which are found in nom. and 
accus. plural : glades in accus. and eluvles in nom. plur. 

Most words with stem in e are of four syllables and end in le. Many 
of these have also stems in a. 



Singular. 
Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.) 
Dat.| 

Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom.( 
Ace. ) 
Gen. 
DaU 
Abl.f 



re-s 
re-m 
Tel or rS 
rS 

r5-a 

rS-rom 

rS-bua 



dl8-a 
die-m 
diel or dl9 
dl8 

diS-a 

die-rum 

diS-bus 



aclS-s 
acie-m 
acil or acl3 
acl3 

aciS-a 
(not found) 
(not found) 



luxuries or 

luxurla 
luxurie-m or 

luxurla-m 

luxurlae 

luzurle or 
luxurla 



(no plural ex» 
cept possibly 
from stem in 

a) 



107 There is some uncertainty about the form of the genitive and dative 
singular. Neither case is common except from dies, res, spes, fides, 
and plebes. In modern books these cases are generally made to end in 
el, and this practice is as old as the and century after Christ. But 
there is no proof of el being disyllabic except in the words dlSI (often), 
rel (Hor.) and rSI (Lucr.), fldel_(post- August.) and fldSI (Lucr.). 
(But die and dlei, rel and r8, fidei and fldS are also used.) Spel is 
monosyllabic in Terence; plebel is only used in prose. In otner words 
in classical times 1, e, and el were perhaps written indifferently. Where 
there is a collateral stem in a, this supplies the gen. and dat. sing. e.g. 
luxurlae not luxurlel. A gen. in -es is rarely found ; e.g. rabies (Lucr.). 

3. Declension of -o Stems. 

108 Stems in o are almost always either masculine or neuter; a few 
substantives are feminine, chiefly names of trees or Greek words. No 
adjective stems are feminine. A shortened form of the masculine nomi- 
native is used in addresses and is often called the vocative case. 

e.g. dSmln&B (m.), an owner, a lord; bOnfta (adj.), a good he; ulmua 
(f.), an elm; bellum (n.), war; bonum (n.), a good thing. 
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Singular. subst. 


adj. 


subst 


subst. 


adj. 


Nom. 


ddmlnus 


bttnfts 


ulmfts 


bellum 


bonum 


Voc. 


domino' 


boni 


(not found) 




Ace 


dnmiimm 


bonum 


ulmuzn 


bellum 


bonum 


Gen.) 
Loc.j 


domlnl 


bonl 


ulml 


beUl 


bonl 


DatJ 
Abl.f 


dfliwlnfl 


bond 


ulmO 


bello 


bond 


Plural. 












Nom. 


domlnl 


Wml 


x\\n\\ 


bell* 


Mn& 


Ace. 


domlnOs 


bonOs 


ulmfts 


bella 


bona 


Gen. 


domlnOrmn bonorum 


ulmorum 


bellorum 


bonOrom 


Loc.) 












Dat.}- 


fl<ym1nT« 


bonis 


ulmli 


bellli 


bonis 


AblJ 













109 Stems in ftro have usually certain peculiarities. Most drop the final 
fts in the nominative singular; and many omit the * before -xo in all 
cases, except the nom. voc. masculine singular. 

e.g. numerus (m.), a number; puer (m.V a boy; labor (m.), a work* 
man; vlr (m.), a man; membrum (n.), a limb. 



Singular. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.1 

Loc.j 

Dat.( 

Abl.f 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

GenJ 

Loc.f 

DatJ 

Abl.f 



nfunftros 
numenun 

numerl 
numero* 



nftmerl 
nuxnero's 



puer 
puerum 

puerl 
puer3 



puerl 
Puerto 



fiber 
fabrum 

fabrl 
fabrft 



fabrl 
fabros 



▼It 
vlrum 

vlr! 
▼Iro 



YlrGs 



nuxnerorum puerOruxn 
numerls puerls 



fabrorum vlrdrum 
fabrls vlrla 



mombrum 
membrum 

xnembrl 
mombro* 

membra 
membra 

membrGrum 
membrls 



110 Like nnmerus are declined timerus, a shoulder; utftrus, the womb; 
jfLnlperus (f.) t a juniper; and the adjectives ferns, wild; prdpfirus, hasty; 
prosperus, favourable. 

Like puer are declined sOcer, father-in-law; gener, son-in-law; vesper, 
evening star; Liber, the god Bacchus; jugerum, an acre (plural jOgftra, 
Jugerum, jugerlbus); and the adjectives alter, a second; asper, rough; 
lacfir, wounded; liber, free (hence liberi (pi.), children) ; miser, wretched; 
tener, tender; and compounds like mortlfer, death-bringing; aUger, 
winged; &c. Dexter is declined both like puer and like faber. 

Similarly the adjective satur, satiated (satura, s&tflruxn, &c.)„ 
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Like faber are declined fiffftr, a field; apftr, a wild boar ; liber, bark, 
book ; and most other substantives and adjectives (m. and f.) with stems in 
ero. The neuters are declined like membram. 

111 Stems in -vo or -qvo, in order to avoid a concurrence of u with u, 
retained in the nom. and ace. cases singular until after the Augustan 
age. Hence 6quos, not equus; aevom, not aevum j arduos, arduom, hot 
arduus, arduum. This concurrence was also avoided by writing equs 
or ecus, antXcus, &c. for eqnus, antlquus, &c. (In modern books the 
forms equus, arduus, aevum, arduum, &c. are usually printed.) 

112 Substantive stems in lo, until after the Augustan age, formed the 
genitive singular in 1 single; e.g. Virgin, Claudl, not Virgilii, Claudii; 
Ovid and Propertius, however, use 11. The vocative sing, of these 
stems ended in 1 not le; e.g. Claudl not Claudii. But the vocative 
sing, is found only in proper names, and in Alius, a son ; genius, natural 
temper; Yulturius, a vulture. The vocative of Pompeius and other words 
with stem in alo-, elo-, was either a disyllable PompeT, or a trisyllable 
PompSL 

Adjectives have gen. sing, in 11. A voc. sing, is found only in a 
few adjectives derived from Greek proper names: it is in 16, e.g. 
Cyntnie, Tirynthle. 

113 There are but few stems of the feminine gender. These are chiefly 
names of trees or Greek words, especially names of jewels and towns, 
Sec. Those most used are the following : 

(a) alvus, belly; carbasus, a sail; coins, a distaff; ddnuu (stem also 
in n; see § lai), a bouse; humus, the ground; vannus, a fan, 

(b) names of trees ; 

aesculTtfl, chestnut fraxlnus, ask 

alnns, alder laurus, bay (cf. § 121) 

arbutus, strawberry tree mains, apple tree 

buxufl, box tree myrtufl, myrtle (cf. § 121) 

cedrus, cedar ornns, mountain ash 

cornus, cornel {ct § 121) plnus, pine (cf. § 121) 

odrnlus, hazel platanus, plane 

enpressus, cypress (cf. § 12 1) pOpnlns, poplar 

ffigus, beech quercus, oak (cf. § 121) 

flcus (rarely m.) t fig (cf. § 121) nlmus, elm 

(c) Jewels; e.g. amethystus, crystallufl, sapphlrns; &c. 

(d) Towns and other places; e.g. Aegyptus, Chers6n§BUfl, Cyprus, 
Bfilos, Lemnos, PeidponnSeus, Bnodns, &c. But CanOpus, Isthmus, 
Orchdmenus and Pontus are masculine. 

{e) Other Greek words; e.g. atdmus, an atom; mfitaftdns, a method, 
&c. 

114 All neuters have nom. and ace. singular ending in -urn, except 
Tims, poison; ▼nlgus, common people, and Greek p&lagns, sea, which have 
in ace. Tims, vulgus and vulgum, pel&gus. The plural of this last 
word is pttagL Virus and vulgns have no plural. 
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115 Peculiar forms of cases occur as follows: 

Sing. Abl. In early times the ablative ended in d; e.g. popUcod, 
prelyatod. Possibly Plautus used it. It occurs in an inscription, B.C. 186. 

Pluk. Gen. -urn instead of -orum is found in some masculine 
names; viz.: 

(a) in names of weights and measures (chiefly Greek) in combination 
with numerals. Thus nnmmum, sestertium, denarlum, talentum, me- 
dlmnrnn, stadium (for nummorum, &c). 

(b) in deum, dlvum, vlrum (in poetry), and in the compounds in 
prose; e.g. decemvirum; Hbfirum, children; fiibrum (in phrases, as 
praefsctaB fabnun) ; aodum (in prose rarely, except of the Italian allies) ; 
equum (also written ecum). 

{c) in names of people in poetry ; e. g. Argivum, Teucrum, &c. Occa- 
sionally also in murium, famulum, Juvencum. 

(d) in adjectives rarely : e.g. magnanlmmn (Verg.), amlcum, aequom, 
&c (Ter.). 

In numerals frequently; e.g. dnum, ducentum, qulngentum, &c. So 
usually in distributives ; e.g. trlnum, quaternum, sSnum, &c. 

This genitive is rare in neuters. But the genitives annum, ■omnium, 
oppldum are found. 

The dative and ablative form is sometimes contracted ; e.g. suffrages, 
denarla. 

116 Dens, God, had voc. Dens; nom. plur. dX (sometimes written dll); 
dat abl. dls (dils) ; but del and dels are not infrequent in Ovid, &c. 

117 The following words of this class are defective or redundant in certain 
cases. 

balneum (n.), a bath, also plur. balnea* (f.), of the bath home; caelum 
(n.), heaven* no plur. except caelos once in Lucr. where the meaning com- 
pels a plural ; carb&sus (m.), linen, plur. earbaaa (n.), sails, &c. ; ftpulae 
(pL), dinner > also sing, Spulum (n.) ; frSnum (n.), a rein, plur. frSnl (m.) 
and frSna, (n.) ; Infltias, denial, ace. pi. only with verb Ire and only in this 
case ; J&cus (m.), joke, plur. j&ci (m.) and joca ; jugttua (m.), in sing, also 
Jugulum (n-)» collarbone, throat; jus jurandum (n.), oath, both parts of the 
words are declined ; e.g. juris jurandl, jure jurando, &c. ; locus (m.), a 
place, in plur. also loca, of places, properly speaking ; lAd, chiefly of places 
metaphorically, i.e. matters for argument, &c. : naud, trifle, only loc. or 
gen. sing. ; nihil (n.), nothing, only in nom. ace. s. often contracted nil ; 
(of the fuller form uTMlum are used nThTll as gen. or loc. of price ; nlnlLo 
after prepositions, comparatives, and as abl. of price ; and ad tiTMiran • in 
ordinary language nulllus rei, &c. are used) ; possum, bottom, only ace. s. 
after verbs of motion, e.g. Ire, dare, &c. ; pondo, properly abl. s., also 
used as t if indeclinable, ' pounds' 1 ; raatrum (n.), a rake, also in plur. rastrl 
(m.) ; retldUus (m.), more frequently reticulum; suppfttiaa (ace. pl-)» 
supply, help* only in this case ; vSnum (n.), ace. sing, after Ire, dare, &c : 
Tacitus alone has a dative veno. For virus, vulgus, see § 114. 

For substantives which have some forms of this first class and some of 
the second, see § 121. 
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118 The inflexions of adjective stems in o and a are usually given to- 
gether, e.g.: 



Sing. 

Nom.l 

Voc.f 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Plural. 

Nom. ptt 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat.) 

Ablj 



m. 


f. 


n. 


m. 


f. 


n. 


plus 


pla 


plum 


ater 


atra 


atram 


plum 


plaza 


plum 


atrum 


atram 


atram 


pa 


plae 


Pil 


atrl 


atrae 


atrl 


pift 


plae 


plG 


atrO 


atrae 


atrO 


pift 


pla 


pi(5 


atrO 


atra 


atrO 


ptt 


piae 


pla . 


atrl 


atrae 


atra 


plOB 


plas 


pla 


atrOa 


atras 


atra 


piOruxn 


piarum 


piCrum 


atrorum 


atr&rum 


atrorum 



plls 



PUB 



pils 



atrls 



atrls 



atria 



119 Similarly the possessive pronouns meus, nuns; tuus, thine; suus, bis 
(her, their) own; noster, our own; Tester, jour own. 

In the vocative singular masculine ml is used. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

120 The second main class of nouns contains stems ending in the semi- 
consonantal vowels u and 1, or in a consonant. 

l. Declension of -a Stems. 

Stems in a, if masculine or feminine, have the nominative sing, in 
-ub; if neuter, have the bare stem for nom. and ace. singular. 

The feminine nouns with u stem are cOlus, d6mus, Idas (pi.), 

minus, porticos, qulnquatruB (pi.), trlbus, and names of women (anas, 

an old woman; norus, daughter-in-law; pronaras, sOcrus, mother-in^ 

law, proBOcrus) ; and of trees (cornus, cornel; cupressus, cypress; flcus, 

Jig; myrtus, myrtle; auercus, oak). 

The neuter nouns are coma, horn; g8nu, knee; pecu, cattle; ▼era, 
a spit, and the rare plurals, artua, limbs and ossua, bones. 

All the rest are masculine. The great mass of them are verbal 
nouns denoting action; e.g. gfimltus, groaning; cGn&tus, effort; visas, 
sight, &c. 

As examples may be given: artus (m.), a limb; anus (f.), an old 
woman; cornu (n.), born. 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Abl. 



artu-s 

artu-m 

artus 

artu-1 or artu 

artu 


anus 
anum' 
anus 
anul 1 
anil f 


artus 


anus 


artuum 


annum 


artu-bus 


anions 



cornu 
coma 
eornus 

cornu 



cornua 

cornuum 

cornlbus 



Plural. 

Nom.) 
Ace. f 
Gen. 
Dat) 
Abl.f 

The dat. abl. plural is in -Ibus, except JLcubus, arcubus, artubus, 
lacubus, portubns, specubus, trlbubus, verabus (also various). 

121 There was apparently some confusion between these inflexions and 
those of stems in o. For many words have some cases as if from o 
steins and others as if from n stems. 

The most important word of this kind is domus, which is thus 
declined: 



Plural. 

domus 

domos, sometimes domus 

domorum, post- Aug. domuum 

domlbus 



Singular. 

Nom. domus 

Ace. domum 

Gen. domus and (Plaut.) doml 

JLoc doml, sometimes domul } 

Dat. domul, rarely domo J- 

Abl. domo, sometimes domu ) 

arena has gen. (besides areas) ard or arqul. 

anglportus only used in abl. s. and ace. pi. : a neater with stem in o is 
more common. 

caestus has abl. pi. eaestlbus and caestis. 

coins has dat. oolo only; abL coin and colo; ace plur. coins and 
coloa ; no gen. dat. or abl. plunal. 

comas has dat. corno ; abl. cornn and corno ; plur. nom. eornus ; dat. 
abl. corals. No other cases. 

enpressns besides nom. has only gen. abl. sing, and nom. ace. plural 
from both n and o stems. 

frfi&os only in nom. ace. gen. and abl. sing. A neuter stem in o is 
more usual. 

geTua, rare, except in abl. sing. A neuter stem in o is also used. 

lanrns only in gen. and abl. sing, and nom. ace. plur. : also a stem in o 
declined throughout, but gen. plural not found. 

myrtus, only nom. ace. plural from n stem : all cases, except gen. 
plural, from o stem. 

pfinxu, also two neuter stems in -u and in -As (nom. penus) : all are 
found in singular, but usually penu for ablative : in plur. only peafia, 
p&idra ace. are found. 

plans has o stem also : abL s. always pinu, abl. pi. pints : gen. pi. not 
found* 
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quercns, gen. pi. quercCrum : no dat. sing, or dat. abl. plural. 

rictus, rarely a nom. rictum, pi. ricta. 

tonltrus, also a neuter stem in -no. 

Many stems in the earlier language had genitive in L Thus in Plautus 
and Terence we have advent!, fructi, gftmlti, orn&ti, quaestl, sen&tl, 
sumptl, tumulti, vlctl (besides doml, ard already mentioned). 

122 No adjectives have u stems, except compounds of maims, e. g. angui- 
maims, ace. pi. Lucret. 

There are three words whose stem ends in u, but the u is radical 
and the stem is monosyllabic. Their inflexions really belong mainly to 
the consonant class of stems: grfis (ace. gruem, &c); bus which has 
two datives sulbus, subus, also sfLbus; bSs, ace. bdvem, &c. gen. pi. 
boom, dat. abl. plur. bCbus or bilbus. To these may be added Jupplter 
(for Jovpater), ace. Jovem, &c. 

All the other words with u stems are of two or more syllables. 



2. Declension of -1 Stems and 3. Consonant Stems. 

123 Stems ending in i and stems ending in a consonant have very similar, 
often identical, case-endings and cannot always be clearly distinguished. 
These case-endings, as here given, in the 1 stems include the final stem- 
vowel (X); in the consonant stems they may be considered as mere 
suffixes. They are as follows: 

I stems. Consonant stems. 

Sing. Nom. various various 

Ace. -em, sometimes -lm (for 1-em) -em 

Gen. -Is (for i-ls) -Is 

Dat. -I (for 1-1) -I 

Loci - - /for 1-1 loc. \ «i- 

Abl j -* ° r J (for 1-d abl.) -»' ™*y - l 

Plur. Nom. -»s (for i-«s), neut. -la I . f - 

Ace. -Is or -6s ] " eSj neur# " a 

Gen. -lum -um 



Dat: 
Loc. 

Abl.) 



-Ibus (for X-Xbns) -Ibfts 



124 The nominative singular of masculine and feminine nouns in both 
classes of stems was normally formed by the addition of s, but was 
liable to modification according to the nature of the final consonant. 

In the 1 stems we have sometimes -Is, sometimes -6s, sometimes (the 
i having fallen away) simple s: and from stems in -11 or -ri the nomina- 
tive ended in the final stem consonant. 

In the consonant stems a simple s was added to stems ending in 
mutes, except in a very few stems in which -is, perhaps also in some 
few -6s, was added. In stems ending in n, 1, and r the nominative 
and stem are identical, excepting that stems in On dropped the n. 
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Both in i stems and consonant stems t or d, if coming immediately 
before the b, fell away. 

The nom. sing, of neuter nouns ended either in the final stem con- 
sonant, or sometimes, in 1 stems, the final i was changed to 6. A few 
adjectives have the form (in s) properly belonging to the masculine 
applied also to neuters. The accusative is always like the nominative. 

In 1 stems the accus. sing, has -em for masc. and fern, in all adjec- 
tives and always or usually in most substantives. A few substantives 
have also -im, very few have -lm only. 

The abl. of i stems from adjectives (except participles), when used as 
adjectives, is in -1 always or usually. Most substantives, substantially 
used adjectives, and participles have 6. Neuters which have e, 1 or r 
final in nom. sing, have I in ablative. 

The locative ended in i, but its place is often taken by the ablative. 

Occasionally an abl. in 1 is found from consonant stems. 

125 In the plural 1 stems have 6s, rarely Is in the nominative; 6s or Is 
or (as sometimes written) Ma indifferently in the accusative. In the 
genitive the i of some stems in -ntl, and a few others, is occasion- 
ally omitted in verse for metre's sake. 



a. Z Stem*. 

136 Stems in -pi, -M, -ml, -vi ; -sci, -qvl, -gl, -gvi, -hi; -eti, -dl, -ni, -U, 
si retain i or 6 in nom. sing., masc. or fern. 

Except stixps, trabs, jdebs, urba, nix, flnms, clans and compounds 
of cor. 

As examples may be given : nabes (f.), stem nubl-, a cloud; puppte 
(f.), stem puppi-, a ship-stern; tristis, adj., stem tristi-, sad. 



trlstl-s (m. f.) trlst6 (n.) 
triste-m trlst* 

trlstl-s 
tristi 

tristi 



trlBtC-s (m. f.) triati-fi. ( n \ 
triste-s or triatl-a 

tristI-8 

tristi-um 

tristf-btU 



Singular. 




Nom. 


nube-s 


puppl-s 


Ace. 


mibe-m 


puppi-m or 
puppe-m 


Gen. 


nubl-s 


puppl-a 


I>at. 


nubl 


puppl 


Loc.) 
Abl.( 


nubd 


puppd 


Plural. 






Nom. 


nub§-8 


puppS-B 


Ace. 


nubS-s or 


pupp6-8 or 




nnbi-8 


puppl-s 


Gen. 


nubi-nxn 


puppi-um 


Dat.] 






Loc. \ 


nubl-bfts 


puppl-bus 


Abl. J 
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Stems in -ci, except those in -sci, drop 1 in nom. sing. 

As examples: urbs (f.), stem urbi-, a city; calx (f. sometimes m.), 
stem calcl-, a heel; audax (adj.), stem audaci-, bold. 

Singular. 



Nom. 


orbs 


calx 


audax (m. f. n.) 


Ace. 


urbe-m 


calce-m 


audace-m(m.f.) andax (n.) 


Gen. 


urbl-s 


calcl-s 


audaci-8 


Dat. 


urbi 


calcl 


audaci 


Loc.) 
Abl.f 


urbS 


calcS 


audacS or audaci 


Plural. 








Nom. 


urb6-s 


calce-s 


audac3-s (m.f.) audad-a (n.) 


Ace. 


urbe-s or 


calc3-s or 


audac5-a or audaci-a 




urbi-s 


calcl-s 


audaci-8 


Gen. 


urbi-um 


(no gen. pi.) 


audad-um 


* Dat.\ 








Loc. 1 


urbl-bus 


calcl-btis 


audacl-bus 


Abl.) 









Most stems in -tl, if -tl is preceded by a consonant or long vowel, 
drop -tl. 

As examples: amans (adj.), stem amantl-, loving; ars (f.), stem axtt- T 
art; r5W (n.), stem r6tl-, a net. 

Singular. 

Nom. amans (m. f. n.) 

Ace. amaute-m (m. f.) amans (n.) 

Gen. aznantl-s 

Dat. amantl 

Loc.) amantl or 

Abl.) amantS 

Plural. 

Nom. amantS-s (m. f.) amantl-a (n.) 
Ace. amantS-s or amantl-a 

amantl-s 
Gen. amauti-um 

Dat.} 

Loc. f amanti-b&s 

AbU 

128 Stems ending in rl preceded by e usually drop the 1 in the nom. sing, 
masc. and drop the e (before r) in all other cases as well as in the fern, 
and neut. nom. : those ending in ari as well as fill usually, if substan- 
tives, drop the final vowel in the nom. ace. sing, neuter. Otherwise 
stems in rl, 11 have usually Is for nom. s. masc. and fem., 6 for neuter. 
Except memor, par and their compounds. 

As examples may be given: ficex (adj.), stem acSrl-, sharp; anl- 
mall-s (adj.), stem animal!-, endued with life. 



an 


rets 


arte-m 


rets 


artt-s 


retl-* 


artl 


ret! 


art* 


retl or 




retS 


artS-8 


reti-a 


artg-s or 


reti-a 


artl-s 




arti-nm 


retl-um 


artl-bus 


retl-bus 
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Singular. 

Noro. fteer(m.) acrls(f.) ftcre(n.) anlmall-§(m.f.) talmale(n.adj.) 

animal (n. sub.) 



Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Loc. 

Abl. 



acre-m acrt 

acrl-s 
acrl 

acrl 



anlmala-m 



da 



anlmAU-8 
anlmftll 



Plural. 

Nom. &cr*-s (m. f.) ftcxl-a (n.) 
Ace. acrd-s or acrl-a 

acrl-a 
Gen. acri-um 

Dat^v 

Loc. L aerl-tras 

AblJ 

The form in -Is (e.g. acrls) is sometimes used for masculine nom. s. as 
well as for feminine. 



animal! (adj.) 
in™*™ (subst) 

anlmal5-s (m. f.) ftnlmali-a (n.) 
animalS-s or anlmall-a 

anlmall-a 

anlmall-um 

anlmail-bus 



3. Consonant Stems. 



« 
129 Stems ending in mutes (labial, guttural or dental) form the nomi- 
native singular by adding s, but the dentals t, d, being assimilated to it, 
fall away. 

A short e preceding the final stem consonant is usually changed to I 
in other cases than the nom. sing. 

As examples: prlncepe (adj.), stem prlncSp-, chief; Judex (m. £), 
stem Judec-, a judge; rex (m.), stem rig-, a king; cXvitas (f.), stem 
dvltat-, cith&ensbip; Squ&s (m. f.), stem equftt-, horseman; caput (n.), 
stem caput-, bead; p€s (m.), stem pM-, a foot. 



Singular 
Nom. piincep-8 (adj.) 



Judex 



Acc. princlp-em(m.f.) prlncep-s(n.) Judlc-em 
Gen. prlndp-Ifl •«*«-_»- 

?£} vrlnctp-t 
Abl. pxtnclp-S 



judic-Is 

Judic-I 

Judlc-8 



reg-em 
reg-Is 

xeg-l 



Plural. 

Nom.) 

Acc. | 

Gen. 

Dat.) 

Loaf 

Abl) 



prindp-Sa (m. f.) no neut 



princlpvnyuB 



Judic-Bs 
Judic-um 

judio-XbtUi 



r*g-um 
-Ibtta 
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Singular 


• 








Nom. 


clvltfts 


equOs 


caput 


pSs 


Ace. 


civitat-em 


eqult-em 


caput 


pOd-em 


Gen. 

T^ a \ 


civitat-ia 


equit-ia 


caplt-to 


ped-Ia 


DaD 
Loc.) 


clvltat-I 


eqult-I 


capit-I 


ped-1 


Abl. 


civltat-e 


equit-5 


capit-0 


ped-6 


Plural. 










Nom.) 
Ace. j 


dvftat-6s 


Oquit-Os 


capit-a 


p$d-6s 


Gen. 


dvitat-um 


eault-iun 


capit-nm 


ped-tun 


Dat.) 










Locr 


dvitat-Ibua 


eqult-ibas 


capit-Ib&g 


ped-Ibus 


Abl.J 











Civitas and a few other nouns with stem in tat- have sometimes -luxn in 
gen. plur. 

130 Stems ending in n form the nominative singular in one of two 
ways: 

Those ending in -On and -On (all masc. or fern.) drop the final n; in 
the cases other than nom. sing. 6n becomes In. 

Those ending in fin remain unchanged; in the cases other than nom. 
sing, fin becomes -in. Most of these are in -mftn, and aU these except 
one are neuter. 

As examples: homo (m. f.), stem hOmOn-, a man; Oratio (f.), stem 
oration-, speech; tlblcSn (m.), stem tiblc6n-, a jiute-plajer ; nOmOn (n.), 
stem nOmOn-, a name. 



Singular 


• 








Nom. 


h6mo 


Oratio 


tlblcSn 


nOmSn 


Ace. 


homln-ein 


oratiOn-exn 


tlbicin-em 


nomen 


Gen. 


homln-is 


oration-Is 


Ubicin-Ia 


nomin-Ifl 


DaU 
Loc.j 


homln-I 


oration-I 


tibicin-I 


nomln-I 


Abl. 


homin-8 


oration-0 


tiblcin-6 


nomln-ft 


Plural. 










Nom.) 
Ace. ( 


nOmln-es 


OratiCn-Ss 


tlbldn-Bs 


nOmln-a 


Gen. 


homln-um 


oration-nm 


tibicln-um 


noxnln-um 


Dat. J 








■ 


Locr 


homln-Ibua 


oration-Ibos 


tibicln-ibtlB 


nomln-Ibua 



Abl. J 

131 Stems ending in 1, r, s are used as the nomin. sing, without addi- 
tion or change, except that some neuters change 6r into ur, others 6a 
into us. Stems in -s (except as, penny, os, bone, and mensis, month) 
change s into r (also us into ex) before a vowel, i.e. in all cases except 
nom. sing. 
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(Thus a nom. neut. in -us sometimes goes with a genitive -Axil, some- 
times with a gen. -erls, according as its stem is in -da or -lis.) 

As examples: consul (m.), stem consul-, a consul; mulier (f.), stem 
mulier-, a woman; pater (m.), stem pater-, a father; amor (m.), stem 
amor-, love; tempos (n.), stem tempos-, time; Onus (n.), stem onus-, a 
burden; mfle (m.), stem mfe-, a habit; exile (n.), stem arts-, a leg* 

Singular. 

mulier pater 

mulier-em patr-em 

mulier-Is patr-Is 



Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

DatJ 

Loc.j 

AbL 

Plural. 

Nom.) 
Ace. J 
Gen. 
Dat.] 

Loc. y 

AblJ 

Singular. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

DatJ 

Loaf 

Abl. 

Plural. 

Nom.) 

Ace. J 

Gen. 

Dat] 

Loc.J- 

AblJ 



consul 

consul-em 

consul-Is 



amor (m.) 

amor-em 

amor-Is 



consul-I 
consul-e 

consul-SB 
consul-urn 



mulier-I 
mulier-* 

muller-Ss 
mulier-um 



patr-I 
patr-e* 

patr-es 
patr-um 



consul-Ibus mulier-Ibus patr-Ibus 



amor-I 
amor-6 

amdr-os 
amor-urn 

amor-Xbus 



tempos (n.) onus (n.) 



tempua 
tempor-Is 

tempdr-X 

tempdr-e 

tempdr-& 
tempdr-um 



onus 
oner-Is 

oner-I 

oner-* 

oner-a 
oner-urn 



bios (m.) 

mdr-em 

mar-Is 

mor-X 

mOr-e 



mor-$s 
mor-um 



tempor-Xbua oner-Xbus mor-XWis 



erfls (n.) 

erfls 

crur-Xs 

crur-X 
crur-6 



erflr-a 
crflr-um. 

crflr-Ibus 



The principal adjectives with consonant stems are those in -o», 
which express the comparative degree of adjectives. 

As example: mellor (adj.), stem meliOs-, better. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. m61i6r(m.f.) melius (n.) Nom.) m6Uor8B ( m .f.) xnftu<lra,(n^ 
Ace. meli5r-em melius Ace. j «..««» , 



Gen. 

Datl 
Loc.f 
AbL 



meliOr-Is 

mell0r-I 

mellOr-d 



Gen. 
Dat.] 
Loaf 
AbU 



meliOr-nu 
meli&r-XbfUi 
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Contrast of -i Stems and Consonant Stems. 

132 The class of i stems and the class of consonant stems have, speaking 
generally, certain marked differences. 

i. A very large proportion of the i stems have the syllable, which 
precedes the 1, long, sometimes from the length of the vowel, more 
often from the 1 being preceded by two consonants. 

In the consonant stems the final stem consonant is always preceded 
by a vowel, and this preceding vowel is generally short. 

a. Further the 1 stems fall mainly into three divisions, thus: 

(A) Substantives and adjectives of not more than two syllables in 
the genitive sing. 

(B) Adjectives with derivative suffixes. 
(G) Adjectives compounded of noun stems. 

The consonant stems fall into three divisions, thus: 

(A) Substantives (few) of not more than two syllables in the 
genitive singular. 

(B) Substantives (and one class of adjectives) with derivative suf- 
fixes. 

(C) Substantives and adjectives compounded of verbal stems. 

Classification of -1 Stems. 

183 A. The nouns of not more than two syllables in the genitive 
singular have either 

i. Disyllabic nominative in -€s, or 

2. Disyllabic nominative in -Is (m. f.), neuter in -8, or 

3. Disyllabic nominative in -8r (for 8rls), or 

4. Monosyllabic nominatives. 

134 (0 Stems with disyllabic nominatives in -8s: all feminine, except 
verres (m.), a boar; vfttes (m. f., gen. pi. often vatum), a seer. Of the 
feminine, notice aedes (also aedls), hearth, temple; lues (also luem, no other 
case), pestilence; prCles (no plur.), offspring; sSdea, gen. pi. usually 
sedum), seat ; strues (no plur.), heap ; t&bes (no plur., abl. s. tabe, tabo), 
decay. 

(2) Stems with disyllabic nominatives in -Is : 

(a) Adjectives ; e.g. dulcis, sweet; gravis, heavy; lfivls, light; omnia, 
all; tristifl, sad; turpifl,yW; &c. 

(/3) Substantives: Masculine and Feminine; angttls (abl. -1 rarely), 
snake; callis, path; clvls, citizen; clunis, haunch; corbls (abl. -1 some- 
times), basket ; finis (abl. often -i; plur. rarely fern.), boundary; hostls, 
enemy; pddis, louse; scrdbis, ditch; testis, witness* 
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(y) Masculine: amsla (abl. -1 often), river; aaaia or axis, pole, axle- 
tree; burla, plough-tail (ace. in -Jm, no abl.); caaaaa (pi., also caaaa abl. s.) t 
"*****; <*uHa, stalk; colli*, *a/ ; crfnia, *«*>; enata, sword; fltada, 
f^JJ™/ ftUte, &atf*r A*^; Onia, n^r; fortU (abl. often -i), r/«J; Ignla 
t*M- -1 usually), / r *; manes (pi.), ghosts; ortrfa (abl. -1 sometimes), a 
"£***: J*rtm (no gen. pl.) t /«/; plfldm, fish ; poatla (abl. -i often), <fcor- 
<™/ reaes (pi., gen. renum sometimes), kidneys; aantaa (pi.), thorns; 
wpnna, »//or ; torta, brand; vectia, crowbar; varmia, wrw; unguis 
(aw. -i sometimes), ««/, ;An». 

,. ^ rem »nine: Apia (gen. pi. apian sometimes), &*; ftvla (abl. -i sometimes), 

2Zi T* 8818 < abl - -* often), jfctf, Wto; davis (ace. -1m sometimes), key; 

™«ia (ace. -im and -em), hurdle; maaala (ace -1m sometimes), reaping; 

aavu (ace, -im, abl. -1 often), ship; pelvia (ace. -to sometimes, abl. -I 

usually), basin ; puppla (ace -to or -am, abl. -I or -*), stern of ship ; xi*ia 

jacc. "™» ab l- -1 always), hoarseness; reatia (ace. -to usually), n^V; attia 

J™; *™» al >l. -I, no plur.), thirst; tlgris (also with stem tlgild-), rtf*r; 

^rfZrS* 00 - ' im nsnally, abl. -i often), tovr; toaala (ace -to, abl. -I 

always), cough j and others. 

Neuter: m&r* (abl. s. sometimes in -a in poetry : plural only nom. ace. 
except mantras once), sea; mffie (indeclinable in sing.), thousand; rtte 
\aoi. s. sometimes xStft ; ace s. also ratam (m.)), a net. 

1 i i»-»i*/ ems ^^ disyllabic nominatives in -fir : 

imHer (m., abl. -i often), shower of rain; Unter or tauter (f. rarely m.), 
—*: venter (m.), belly; fiter (m.), skin bag. 

w Stems with monosyllabic nominatives. 
tr&Hi * exce P t 1D *»» gen. marla, male; nix, gen. aMa, jjwar; traba, gen, 
n ^'- a ^ CB * i ) * iave a long syllable, usually formed by two consonants, 
preceding the 1; e.g. arte, a city; aix, a citadel; plana, /A* common 
P«>PU; lux, 4^!/. ^ " ^ 

All are feminine, except the following masculines : dena, tooth ; fans, 
J°**t; erlaas (gen. glandla), o»r»i ; gna (gen. gBrla), dormouse ; mas (gen. 
Pi. mftriim sometimes), mo^ ; mfla (gen. mflrla), oaro* ; pona (gen. pontls), 
2JW •; and the neuters lac, sometimes lacte (gen. laetla, no plur.), milkz 
^r fe ^ n ' » l1llia )» «w, plural plurea (m. f.), pMra (n.). 
Notice also nix (f.) (gen. nftla, stem nlffvl), snow (no gen. pi.). 

137 B * Adjectives with derivative suffixes: 

-*cl e.g. audax, bold; loqnax, talkative; vlvax, longlivecU 

■ocl e.g. atrox, cruel; Otax, fierce ;Y$hoaL, swift. 

-trlcl e.g. vlctrlx, conquering; corruptrtr, corrupting. 

e.g. nostras, of our country; Azplnaa, of Arpistun*^ &c. • *o 
pen&tes (pi.), ^»*fc of our hearth; sumniatea (pi.), u%*wi at the top. 

e.g. QoXrla, a Roman citizen ; BaimrTB, a man °f S<**n9ii UU m 

-anti) present participles; e.g. ftrnana, loving; mtowm »vw«£itr* 

^Btl { hence ftTiTmanw, /*Vmg- creature; parens, a par*** „ -tamnaTa 

' T-agittgrJlood ; serpens, serpent, &c. * wxxmm*, 

e.g. agTIls, active; flUnlla, «wy; fosaffla, dugr ^^ ^ amnxto; 



-ati 
-iti 



138-QI 
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-all e.g. aequalis, equal; mortalia, mortal; rlv&lis, rival ; quails, 

of what kind. Some of these in the masculine and neuter are 
used as substantives ; e.g. 

Masc. canalls, a conduit ; fetialls, an ambassador; sfldalis, 
a companion. 

Neut. (most drop the final -e in the nom. ace. sing.), animal, 
animal; tribunal, a judgment-seat ; vectlgal, ground-rent* 

-tUX e.g. SdfLlls, eatable ; tdbfUifl, of a tribe* 

-811 crtLdSllB, cruel; ttdells, faithful ; p&truelis, of an uncle. 

-Ill e.g. hofltlliB, of an enemy; vlrlUs, manly. As substantives: 

Aedlllfl, a public officer; QulntHls, the fifth month. Neuter: 
e.g. anclle, sacred shield ; 6vHe, skeepfold. 

-bri e.g. celdber, crowded; December (sc. mensis), the tenth month; 

Ittgubris, mournful; muliebrls, womanly. 

-crl e.g. filacer, alert ; m&diocrls, moderate ; Ydlucer, swift. 

-Btrl e.g. lllufltrls, brilliant ; ftquester, on horseback ; pfidester, on 

foot ; terrestrls, on land. 

-arl e.g. X&mXLiarls, intimate; mHItaris, of soldiers ; singularis, 

unique. Neuters used as substantives often drop final e: e.g. 
calcar, a spur; l&quear, a ceiling; but cochleare, a spoon. 

-ensl e.g. caatrensls, of the camp ; forensis, of the forum ; Cannensis, 

of Cannae. 

139 C. Adjectives compounded of noun stems: 

e.g. ex&nlmlB, lifeless ; biennis, for two years; Inennis, unarmed; 
Iners, inactive ; dSclIvls, sloping; conoolor, of one colour; inodlumis, safe ; 
concors, agreeing; bldens, with two teeth; Infamls, disreputable; infans, 
not speaking; afflnls, related by marriage; eflrenls, bit-less; trlformls, of 
three shapes; bllingulfl, two-tongued; dSlumbis, weak in loins; imm&nis, 
wild; blmestrifl, for two months; enervls, sinewless; enormia, huge; 
expers, without share; locuples, rich; complflres (pi.), several; lmplumis, 
featherless ; imptlbis, not grown up; simplex, simple; trlrexnis, triply 
oared; insignia, distinguished; InBonrnlB, sleepless; consors, with common 
lot ; quincunx, with five ounces, hence (generally) with five divisions. 
So also (probably compounds) In&nls, empty ; subllmis, lofty. 

140 D. A few other words with -i stems do not clearly belong to any 
of the above classes ; viz. : 

Substantives: ambages (f. pi., also ambage, abl. s.), windings; corn- 
pages (f.), fastening; indoles (f.), native disposition; subfiles, upgrowth. 
i,e. offspring; paluxnbes (m. f.), a dove. 

cucuxnis (m.) (also with stem cucumls-, gen. cucumeris), cucumber; 
85mentis (f.) (ace. sometimes in -im), seedtime; strlgllis (f., abl. usually 
in -i), a scraper. 

praesepd (n.), a fold ; tapete* (n., plur. tapetia, tapeta; dat. abl. 
tapetlbus, t&pStls), carpet; Praeneste, Soracte, Reftte and other proper 
names. 

Conors (f.), a troop ; Mavors (m.), the god Mars. 

Adjectives: agrestis, rural; caelestis, heavenly; MLarls, cheerful ; 
fSlix, happy; pernix, active; hdb$s, blunt.; teres, round; G&lSr, swift; 
mfimdr, mindful ; vlrldls, green. 
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141 aneukr . Substantives °* not more **»* two syllables in the genitive 

(a) with disyllabic nominative : 

canlfl i ( m . f.j f ^ ; UnKL j m j ^^ ^ mende (m.), gen. 

pl. usually maumin, month. ^^ l 

Mter (m.), £nwf>kr; miter (f.), mother; pater (m.),/art*r. 

142 (b) with monosyllabic nominative : 

^ n M ^S I Jf e L d,lx feen ; dtlcll, )» Jia * r ' «*•* &*• grWB),^^; rex 
Igen. / regis), king; pes (gen. pedis), >>/; praes (gen. praedls), surety; 

iZZ J m - f :>& n - ▼**!*), bail; Jar (gen. larls), household god ; for (gen. 

/J^^^rr**, **■ te"^ *&**)> flower ; mos (gen. morii), manner; rot 
Igen. rorlB), <&w. 

Also 861 (gen. Bolls), sun; OX (gen. talis, m. n.), **//; which have no 
gen. plur. ' 

Feminine : opa (in nom. s. only as name of goddess), help; mix (gen. 
uuasj, nut; preoem (no nom. s.), prayer; vox (gen. voda), voice ; flrngem 
(no nom. s.), >Hmf ,. lex (gen. legis), a law ; lans (gen. landls), /raw. 
f ^S^ 1 * ^ een ' ^B^), feast; sttp-em (no nom.), /*r« of money ; fax 
Igen. acta), /*r*A; crux (gen. crftcls), mvx; nex (gen. necls), murder; 
mx (gen. pfcls), /***; vloem (no nom. s.) f change; strlx (gen. strlgls), 
owl; which have no genitive plural. 

Neuter : te (gen. ossis), bone; 6s (gen. Arts), *w«tf ; eras (gen. cruris), 
**/{«■ feen. Jttrls), n^sl/; also *n>/£ 

Also cor (gen. cordis), ^ar/; flu (gen. fellls), #*//; ma (gen. mellls), 
honey; Or (gen. fiuria), #>*//,. vSr (gen. veris), spring; ros (gen. rtiis), 
country; ttts feen. tflrls), incense; which have no gen. plur. Also vaa 
(gen. v*sls), zvxrc/, which has vasornm in gen. plur. Fas, divine right ; 
aea«, -wrong; are indeclinable. 

143 B. Substantives (and a few adjectives) with derivative affixes: 

-«c (gen. Ids), chiefly masculine; e.g. apex, point; pollex, thumb; vortex 
or vertex, a whirl, a head; Hex (f.), holm oak ; peXLex (f.), a 
concubine. 

-Ic chiefly feminine : e.g. callx, cup ; fornix (m.), vault. 

-fc all feminine : e.g. cervix, neck ; meretrlx (subst.), a prostitute ; 

nftfcrlx (subst.), nurse; radix, root. 

-fit (gen. 6tls), with nom. sing, in -fis; viz. abiZs (f.),flr; ajctfis (m.V ram; 
—"-"- (m.), party-wall. 



-with nom. sing, in -fie ; viz. seges (f.), standing corn, ; tegee ((.), 

a mat. * 

•«t (gen. Ms); e.g. eaespes (m.), turf; gorges (m.), *oA*waoo/ . maes 
{m.)» boundary. **^^ * 



(adj.), ruA. 
L. a 
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-tftt Abstract substantives, very numerous, all feminine : e. g. aetas, 

age; aest&s, summer; rtvlt&s, citizenship; benlgnlt&s, kindness ; 
nerBdlt&s, inheritance; Ubertas, liberty; mfljestfts, dignity; 
flpdfttas, partnership ; voluptas, pleasure ; &c. 

-tUt all feminine : viz. juventus, youth ; senectus, old age ; servitus, 

bondage; virtus, manliness; B&lus, safety, 

-Id (gen. Idis), all feminine : e.g. cassis, a helmet; cuspto, /ran/ of spear ; 
lapis, /*££/*. 

144 -An (gen. Into); e.g. hOmo (m. f.), wa«; n8mo, «? man; turbo (m.), a 
whirl; also caro (£) gen. carols for o&rtnte, flesh. 

-gon numerous, all feminine, except margo (usually m.),' a brink ; 

Virgo, £*>/; hn&go, image; lanugo, downy hair; cUIgO, wir/; 
Origo, a .wwr* ; rOblgo, rust. 

-don (gen. dlnto) numerous, substantives chiefly in -tudon, all feminine, 
except those otherwise marked. 

cardo (m.), hinge; narundo (f.), a reed; ordo (m.), a r*w. 

aegrltudo, sickness; fortltudo, courage; multitude, great 
number, &c. ; libido, /kj/. 

-to (gen. Into) ; fltmen (m.), a priest; pecten (m.), comb; sanguen, usually 

sanguis (m.), blood. 

Numerous verbals in -men (gen. minis), all neuter: e.g. 
agmen, a train of people, &c. ; carmen, song; certamen, con- 
test; crimen, charge; IftnTmen, alleviation; nomen, name; 
stamen, warp thread. 

-On (gen. Onto), all masculine, except Juno and abstract substantives in -ion 
which are numerous and all feminine. 

eg. masculine : aquHo, north wind; carbo, coal; leo, lion ; 
centurlo, a captain; mullo, muleteer; senlo (of dice), a seize; 
sdplo, a staff; &c. 

Feminize: e.g. accus&tlo (£), an accusation; concesslo, 
grant ; quaestlo, inquiry ; sOdltlo, a sedition ; ratio, a reckon- 
ings reason ; and many others. 

lfiglo (lit. a picking), a body of soldiers ; reglo (lit. a ruling) a 
district; relllglo, a religious obligation. 

Ii6 -Or all neuter: some have nom. -Or, gen. Oris: e.g. aequOr, a 

level ; marmOr, marble. 

Others have nom. -ur, gen. Oris : Obur, ivory ; femur, thigh ; 
jecftr, liver (also gen. jodnerls, dat jodneri, &c); rObur, heart 
ofoakf strength, 

-ur e.g. augur (m.), an augur; vultur(m.), vulture; fulgur(n.), 

lightning; guttur (n.), throat; murmur (n.), murmur. 

-er agger (m.), a mound ; anser (m.), a gander; career (m.), 

prison; muller (f.), woman; passer (m.), sparrow, 

c&d&ver (n.), a corpse ; iter (n.), a journey (so nom. ace. sing., 
other cases as if from Itlner: e.g. ltlnerls, Itinera, &c); 
verbera (n. pi.), strokes (also abl. s. verbere). 

-Or all masculine, except two, viz. sOrOr (f.), a sister; uxor (f.), 

wife. 
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ftmftr (m.), love; dOlOr, /<w/i; fulgOr, glitter; and other 
verbals from present stem. 
actttr, pleader; Am&tOr, &w; auditor, listener; censor, 

assessor, 

-Or or -0« Some nouns have both -Or and -Of in nom. s., Oris in gen. 

bonds (less often honor), honour; labos (more often labOr), 
toil; colds, also oolOr, colour; Odos (or OdOr), ***/. 

Adjectives of the comparative degree have nom. t. m. and C 
-Or ; neut. -us ; gen. s. all genders -Oris. 

e.g. mellor (m. f.), melius (n.), better; durlor (m. f.) v durlus 
(n.), harder. 

-6s making nom. a. -us, gen. -Oris. All neuter, except 16pus (m.), 

hare; arbor (also nom. arbOa) (f.), /ra. 

Neuter: corpus, body; dteus, distinction; fteffius, a <&«/ 
(usually bad deed) \ trismus, <a#; lltus, shore; nemus, grove; 
pectus, breast; tempus, time; and a few others. 

-us making nom. s. -us, gen. Oris. All neuter, except Venus (f.), 

grace ; vttas (adj.), old. 

Neuter: foedus, treaty; fauna, death; genus, a kind; munus, 
£#?; Onus, burden; Opus, twr£; pondus, weight; scftlus, 
wickedness; sldus, constellation; yfOxm, fleece; TUlnus, wound; 
and a few others. 



146 C. Substantives and adjectives compounded of verb-stems: 

e.g. redox (adj.), bringing back; nwmlanT (m.), gen. fmntilsOds, mower. 

Also aueeps (m.), gen. aucupls, bird-catcher; rflmex (m.), gen. riml* 
gia, a rower; compos (adj.), g e n. oompOtts, having power; praepes (adj.), 
gen. praepOtis, xw#?; Incus (f.), gen. Imrfldla, anvil. 

with gen. in fpts : munloepa (m.), burgess; prlnoeps (adj.), M«^ 

with gen. in Ids: Index (m. f.), teller; Judex (m. f.), judge; vlndex 
(m. f.), avenger; artl&x (m. f.^ flhZk/ maker; faimlfWT (m. if), butcher; 
pontUex (m. f.), priest; auspex (m. f.), bird-diviner ; supplex (adj.), /»/- 
pi tan/. 

with gen. in -Mis : obata (m. f.), hostage; praese* (m. f.), president; 
doses (adj.), indolent. 

with gen. in -Itis : otitnes (m. f.) 9 companion; mitts (m.) 9 soldier; Has 
(adj.), winged; eques (m.), <?* horseback; pedes, on foot ; auperatea (adj.), 

surviving. 

147 D. A few other words do not clearly belong to the above 
classes, e.g.: 

(1) Compounds of noun stems : Hrartsx (gen. -Ids), am*A fo» xrcr : 
exlex (gen. exttgli), outlaw ; oodput (n.), gen. oodpttia, &b * /^ tax* ; 
tripes, gen. trlpedla, with three feet ; cornlpes, horn-footed; 4it?iBSK; ^i^ 
generate ; supellex (£.), gen. supaUactDls, <w<rA coverings- 
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(7) castas (m. f.), gen. casWdls, a keeper; hfirea (m. f.), gen. hBrtdis, 
an heir; mercCs (f.), gen. mercSdls, wages; palfls (f.), gen. palfldls, a 
marsh; qui8a (f.), gen. qnifitlfl, rest; Certo (f.), gen. Cfirtris, the goddess 
Ceres; pllbes (adj.), gen. ptlWris, grown up; dnls (m.), gen. clnerls, 

ashes; pulvls (m.), gen. pulveris, dust; tellfts (f.), gen. tellftrifl, the 
earth. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GREEK NOUNS, (esp. Class I.) 

148 Greek nouns generally, at least in the prae- Augustan period, 
received slight changes, especially of vowels, to adjust them to the Latin 
usage. Thus in inflexions Greek 5 became in Latin not but 11; c be- 
comes not 6 but I; final p becomes not n but m ; final a>v (nom. s.) be- 
comes not On but 0. In and after Augustus 9 time a tendency grew up 
to preserve more strictly the Greek forms. In some words and classes 
of words the Romans appear to have been misled by a superficial resem- 
blance and thus to have given Greek words the inflexions properly 
suitable to stems of a different character. 

Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize the in- 
flexions. Propertius, Ovid, and the post- Augustan poets very frequently 
retain the Greek vowels and n (for m) of the ace. sing. Intermediate 
between these two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Com. 
Nepos, Pliny and other post- Augustan prose writers have the same 
tendency as Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. In all writers the 
Greek forms are much more frequent in proper names than in appella- 
tives, and in rarely used words than in those which had become part of 
the ordinary language. 



Class 1/ 

i. Stems in -a. 

149 Typical examples: Upov<rlat, *Arp€L^rjs, Kip*i/. 
Singular. 



Nom. PrtLsla or Pruslas 

Voc. Pru8l& or Prnsla 

Ace. „ Prualam or Pruslan 

Gen. Pruslae 

Dat. Pruslae 

Abl. Frnsla 



Atrlda or Atrldes 

Atrlda or AtrldC 

Atrldaxn or AtrldSn 

Atrldae 

Atrldae 

Atrlda 



Circa or ClrcS 

Circa or ClrcS 

dream or Clrcen 

Clrcae or ClrcSs 

Clrcae 

Circa or ClrcS 



160 The Greek nouns corresponding to the Latin -a stems, ended in the 
nom. sing, as follows : masc. -at (-as), fern, -d (-a), after a vowel or r : 
otherwise, masc. -ys (-6fi), fern, -ij (-6). If Latinized all become simply -a. 
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In oblique cases the Greek declension has (usually) -ft, -8 in the voca- 
tive, -an, &n in the accusative singular. 

But the Latin vocative in -ft and ace. in -am (or -em, from Greek 
gentile names) are often found even when the nominative retains the Greek 
form. 

Stems in -tea had vocative (Greek, as well as Latin) -ta, e.g. Thyesta; 
also -t8, e.g. BoGt8. 

Patronymics in -des had vocative -dS, e.g. T*dI08, Ae&tidS, Ald48; 
sometimes -dft, e.g. Ae&cldft, Cecropldft (Ovid), AnchTBlftdft (Verg.) ; accu- 
sative always -den, e.g. LaertiadSn, PfiUden, 

So also feminine nouns with nom. s. in -8 ; e.g. ClrcSn, M8n6n. 

The genitive, dative, and locative almost always take the Latin form 
-ae. But Propertius, Ovid and later poets usually make the genitive in -8s 
from nominatives in -8. So also Quintilian in names like nuuIcS. 

The ablative of stems in -6b and -8 is usually -8. 

The plural is almost always in the Latin form. (Names of peoples &c. 
often have -um for -arum. See § 104.) 

151 The following examples will serve to show the variety in the nominative 
case singular. 

1. Greek nouns in -as (-as), or -ip (-8s). Masculine. 

(a) Appellatives. 8?cdphanta, p&Sta, nauta, plrftta always. Simi- 
larly athieta, bibliopola, propola, cltharlsta, and in Plaut. trapeBsIta 
(r/xnre^TT/s) ; danlsta (Oavcurrrfi). In Cicero, anagnostes, gedmetrea, 
Bophlfltes. So satr&pes (ace. usually satrapam). 

(b) Gentile names. Persa (Plaut.), Perses (Cic.) ; Scythes (Cic. Hor.), 
Scytha (Lucan). In Cicero Abderltes, Crotonlates, BpIrOtes, Staglrltes. 

(c) Names of men. Hermla (Cic), MIda (Ter.), Bfarsya (Hor. Ov.), 
Pausanla (Cic), Phaedrla (Ter.), Perdlcca (Curt.), Aeeta (Ov.), Prusia 
(Cic. Liv.). On the other hand Archlas, Amyntas (Cic.) ; Pnulas (Liv.) ; 
Aeneas, &c. 

Anchlses, Achates, Thyestea. 

Patronymics rarely have -ft. Thus HeraeHAes, Alddet, AsclSplftdes, 
Pelldes. But Atrldft is found (Hor. Ov.). Lucretius has two patronymics 
from Latin names : Memml&dae (dat. sing.), son of Memmius ; Sclplftdas 
(nom. s. ; Sdpladam ace. s., Hor. ; Scipiadae gen. s., Prop. Hor. ; 
Sdpladas ace. pi., Verg.), son ofSdpio. 

152 a. Greek nouns in -d (-ft) or -17 (-8). Feminine. 

{a) Appellatives. ApdthScft, aula, biblioth6ca, tragoedift, oomoedift, 
prdra, machaera, purpura {irop<pvpd), ancora (dytcvpd), nausea (vavala), 
epistula (imorokfy, scaenft (aicrprj), always. In Cicero, grammatlcft, 
dialectlca, rhetorlcft, mUstcft : in Quintilian grammatics, &c. 

(6) Names of places. Aetna, Creta, Libya, Sparta, Ida, Ithaca, &c, 
but in Ovid usually AetnS, GretS, &c. Thessalonlca (Cic.) ; Thessalonice 
(Liv. Plin.). Always CyrSnS, MeroS. 

(c) Names of women. For *A\Kp-fpni Alcum6na (Plaut.), Alcm6na (Cic), 
Alanine (Ovid). In Cicero, Varro, &c, Andrdmftcha, Antldpa, Eurftpa, 
HScata, Helena, SSmfila, &c. In poets usually Andromache, Antiope, &c 
But nympha (Cat. Verg. Ov.), nymphS (Ov.). Always Berenice, Hebe 
Daprme, Persephdne, Phoebe, Bhftdope, ThtUe, Tislphdne, &c. 
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ii. Stems in -o. 

153 Typical examples: "Hjrcipos, Maiavbpos,*A6(os. 

Singular. 

Nom. Eplrus or EpIrOs Maeander or HaeandrOs AthGs or AthO 

Voc. Spire* Maeander or Maeandrft 

Ace. Eplrum or Eplr&n Maeandnun or Maeandron Athon or AthOnera 

Gen. Eplrl Maeandrl Atho? 

The -o stems in Greek had -oj (-5a) in nom., -op (-On) in accus. (and 
neuter nominative) singular. The Latin form (-um) for the accus. is often 
found, even when a Latinized nominative (-us, sometimes -er for -eras) is 
not found. The other cases rarely received any other than a Latin form. 

164 The following are instances of the usage : 

Singular, i. Appellatives (feminine), e.g. methddus, atftmus, antl- 
dfttus, always. So trimetrus, or trimeter ; tetrametrua, or tetrameter ; 
on the other hand dlametros (also diametrus), baxbltos (m. and f.), phasS- 
los, or fasSlus, a dean, a boat, 

«. Names of plants, &c, e.g. acanthus (m.), asparagus (m.), asphd- 
deius (m.), hyaclnthus (m.), hell6b6rua (m. more frequently hell6b6rum, 
n.), papyrus (f.), &c. But 10t6s (f.), aapalathds, &c. 

Precious stones (mostly feminine), amethystus (f.), smaragdus (m.), 
electrum (n.), topazos (f.), &c. 

Animals, arctos (f.) ; scorplos or scorplus (m.), camBlus (m. f.), &c. 

3. Names of towns and islands (feminine), e.g. Ab^dus, Corinthus, 
Lamps&cus, Paphus, Cyprus, Rhodus, Tenftdus, Eplrus, &c. The forms 
in -os, -on (or, ov) in the poets chiefly. Always Aegyptua, but (nom.) 
Imbros, Lemnos, DSlos, Samoa, Sestos, Tyros, &c. 

Names of rivers and mountains (masculine), Peneus, Caystrus, Maean- 
der, Parnassus, &c. Also PenSos, &c. Usually Pellon (n.) and nom. 
Olympus (m.), Caucasus (m.), ace. Olympum, Caueasum. 

4. Names of men. Usually Latinized, especially those in -pos (-rus), 
preceded by a consonant ; e.g. Teucer, Mtileager, rarely Meleagros, Antl- 
pater, Alexander, Menander, sometimes Menandros, Evander, .sometimes 
Evandrus. So we have as accusatives Daidalon, SIsjFphum, &c. 

The genitive is sometimes in -u ; e.g. Menandru, Apollodoru. 

Pantnus, voc. Pantnu is a contracted form (U&vdoos, UdrOoc). 

165 Greek words in -cwy (-efts), are either completely Latinized; e.g. Tyn- 
dareus, P6neieus, or sometimes have nom. -Os, ace. -6n or -0, e.g. Andro- 
geos (gen. Andrttgeo, and AndrOgel in Vergil). 

So also a few names of places, viz. : Athos, Ceos, ace. Athon (Cat. Ov. 
Verg.), Atho (Liv. Plin.), Ceo (Cic). Coos (Mela), Cdus (Liv.) for Kowj, 
Kcuj, has ace. Coum (Plin. Tac), abl. Coo (Cic. Plin.). Cicero and Livy 
inflect Atho, as if with stem in -6n. 

For some stems in eu- (eu-) see § 160. 
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166 Plural. The nominative rarely in -oe ; e.g. Adalpho+ (Terj; on§- 
pbAroe, arctoe, ooamoe (Cic.). 

The Greek genitive in -w (-On) is found sometimes with Ubtras the 
name of a book; e.g. Vergil's Bnoollcon, Georglcon; Manilius' Astro- 
nftmToan ; rarely otherwise ; e.g. CoJonla Theraeon, for Theraeorom (Sail.). 

On the genitive in -nm, e.g. PeUsgnm, Grajmn, see § 115. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GREEK NOUNS. Class II. 

107 Greek nouns of this class, as of the first class, frequently retain 
such of their Greek inflexions as are not very dissimilar from the Latin 
inflexions. Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize the 
inflexions. Propertius, Ovid and the post-Augustan poets very fre- 
quently retain the Greek vowels and -n (for -m) of the ace sing, and 
short pronunciation of the final syllables. Intermediate between these 
two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Corn. Nepos, Pliny 
and other post-Augustan prose writers share the same tendency as 
Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. The Greek forms in all 
writers are much more frequent in proper names than in appellatives. 



x. Stems in -0, -en, -y. 

158 Typical examples: ijp»t t 'Arpcvr, Trj&vs. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. 
£ on H hsros neroes fjp 

Voc. f Atreu 

Ace. nirOem herO&s Atrenm or Atrtft 

or hirtt 

Gen. hftrols hSrGmn AtreS or Atr&ds 

Dat h8ril ) ,.-«Mwji. Atred 

Abl. hSroe I MrWWU AtM 



109 -O 



Singular. 
TSthjN 

TSthJ 

Tfithym or TSthjfri 

TethjKs or TWhjNto 
TSthjK or TethJI 
TSthjNJ 



(a) Masculine. Nom. in -Ob ; ace. -Bern or (poet.) -WL ; gen. 
•£Is ; dat. -51. Plural nom. -Oe* ; ace. -O&s ; gen. -0um ; dat. 
abl. -olbns? (-Main once in Ovid). 

e.g. neros, Minos. 

(£) Feminine. All cases in -0, except gen. -Us. Ovid occa- 
sionally has accusative in -on. 

e.g. Alleeto, Argo, Calliflto, Calypso, Dido, Echo, Hero, Ir 
Ino, Manto, The&no, Sappho. 
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160 -eu Masculine. Nom. -eus ; voc. -eu ; ace. -eum or (poet.) 6a ; 

gen. -el or (poet.) -efls; dat. abl. -eo. The poets (e.g. Verg. 
Ov. Prop.) often treat -el, -eo as one syllable, 
e.g. Atreus, Cepheus, Erechtheus, MnBstheus, NSreus, Orpheus, 
Peleus, Perseus, Prometheus, PIraeeus, FrOteus, TSreus, ThS- 
seus, Typhoeeus, Tynd&reus, &c. For metre's sake we have 
in ace. IddxnenSa, XU6n6a (Verg.), CapanSft (Stat.). 

The plural is rarely found ; e.g. accus. Megareos (Quintil.), 
Fhlneas or Fhlneas (Mart.). 

The name of the Macedonian king Perseus had an e- (or a-) 
stem used in Cicero, and a -eu stem used in Livy. Other 
writers generally follow Livy. Thus in Cicero, nom. Penes ; 
ace. Persen, rarely Persem ; gen. dat. PerBae ; abl. Persa. In 
Livy, nom. Perseus ; ace. Perseum and Persea ; gen. Persel ; 
dat. abl. Perseo. 

In Horace are found AcbllleT, Ulixel. 

The Greek dfupopeus (m.), is in Lat. always amphora (f.). 

161 -y Nom. -ys, voc. -y (in poets) ; ace. -yn or -ym ; gen. -yls or 

-yos ; dat. -yi ; abl. -ye. 

e.g. cheiys (f.), CotyB (m.), Erlnys (f.), Hftlys (m.), Phorcys (f.), 

TSthys (f., dat. TSthjtf once Catul.). 

2. Stems in -e and -1. 

162 Typical examples: ^aKpanjs, riypig tiger, niXayos (n.). 

Singular. Singular. Plural. Singular. 



Voc 1 ! SocrfttSfl **** 


tlgrgs 


pelagus 


Ace. SocratemorSocraten tlgrlm or tigrln 


tlgrSs or 
Ugrldas 


p&lagus 


Gen. Socratl or Socratls tlgrls or tlgrldls 


tigrlum 


pel&gl 


Dat. Socratl tlgrl or tlgrldi? 


tigrlbus 


pelagG 


Abl. Socrate" or Socrate" tigrfi or tlgridd 




pelagO 




Plur. N. Ac. pelag5 



163 -e (a) Masculine. Nom. s. -Ss l . Ace. -em or more frequently 

(especially in post- Augustan writers), in -6n. Gen. usually in 
-I s , sometimes -Is. Abl. in -8, rarely -8. In plural these stems 
are often treated as if they ended in -a 3 . 

-ce e.g. Pharn&ces. -che e.g. Laches. 

-te e.g. Acestes, Achates, BOOtes, Euphrates, Hippdcrates, Iphl- 

crates, Isdcrates, Mlthrldates, Orestes, Phrahates, P61?crates, 
Socrates, Thyestes, Tlrld&tes, HmOcrates, XeaOcrates, &c. 

1 These stems properly end in -os, or -ey ; e.g. Sitaparcs-, yhos-. The 
final s (in yipos-, &c), which is changed to r in Latin (§ 131), is omitted in 
Greek. 

2 Forms like XojKpdrov, KaWiKparov, Ka\\i<T0h>ov, &c. (instead of 
ZuKpdrovs, &c), occur, in the Aeolic dialect and in some Attic inscriptions. 

8 Forms like Sw^at, II/oa£trl\at, &c. occur in Greek in and after 
p lutarch. 
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A genitive in -a© is occasionally found in the poets; e.g. 
Antlphatae, Bootae, Orestae, Thyestae. 

-de e.g, AltfMides, Axlstldes, Carneades, DttmSdes, Euripides, 

GaitfmSdes, Hyperldes, Mlltlades, Palamtdes, FannenMes, 
Slmonldes, Thuc?dldes. Proper patronymics belong to the 
first class, §§ 150, 151. 

-ne e.g. Artaphernes, OUsthenes, Demosthenes, Diogenes. 

-le e.g. Achillea (see § 160), Aristoteles, Hercules, Praxiteles, 

Tfcales (see §§ 166, 168) ; EmpM&cles, Themlst&cles, Pericles. 

-se (-ze) e.g. Gotanes, Oaxes, Ulixes (see § 160), Xerxes, VologSses 
(some cases of a stem in -0 are found from the last-named). 

164 (fy Neuters. Nom. ace. sing. -fls or -us. Nom. ace. pi. -8 (no other 
cases), e.g. oitta, melds, pelagus; Tempe (plur. only). Magna (n.) f 
and eetus (m.), are also used with -o stems. So also erebum (ace), ereol 
(gen.), erebo ; chao (dat.), cacMthes (adj. n.). 

165 4 (a) Feminine (chiefly, except names of rivers). Nom. in -Is. 

Ace. in -lm or -in, abl. -1. 

Appellatives : e.g. Mala (ace. also in -am), phthisis, pMala, 
prlstls, tigrls (also with stem in -Id). 

Names of Persons, e.g. Sesostris (m.), MemphltlB (f.) t 
Aloeatia (f.). 

Names of Places, e. g. Amphipolia, Ne&pftlis, &c. ; Cha- 
rybdla, Hispftlis, Leptia, Memphis, Sybarls, &c, also the plurals 
Oadls, Sardls, Syrtls, Trallls. 

Names of Rivers. Masculine, e.g. Albls, Baetls (abl. also 
in -•), Llgeria, Urls, Tameaia, Tanals, Tigris (see also § 170), 
Tlberls ; Vestals, Vlaurgis. 

A gen. pi. in -On occurs in the word mfltftmorphoseon as part 
of the title of Ovid's work. 

(b) Neuter. Nom. in. -i. e. g. alnftpl. Also a feminine form 
with nom. in is, ace. in -lm. 



3. Consonant stems. 

166 The Greek forms are : Singular gen. -6s (Lat. -Is) ; ace. -ft (Lat. -em) ; 
Plural nom. -to (Lat. -6s). Other differences apply only to particular stems. 

Typical examples: tki^as, KpcW, 60X77*. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Slephantus or elephans or -as elephantl (or elephantes ?) 

Ace. elephantum or elephanta or -em elephantes (or elephantas ?) 

Gen. elephant! elephantOrnm 

Dat. elephanto elephantls (or elephantlbus ?) 

Abl. elepnanto or elephants 
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Singular. 

Nom. Creo or Grean 

Ace. Greonem or Creontem or <4ft 

Gen. Creanls or Graantts 

Dat. Greonl or OreonU 

AbL Groans or Creonte 







ior-tf 


ATiffffnajn, Or ^rttQknmm 




Anoonae or AnoonTi? 




Anoonae or Anconi? 




Ai^ixwi^ 0f A«i^m4 


Phyllis 


Thills 


Fhylll 


Thitt 


Fhynidft 


Thetim or Thetln 



Ace. Thsffllwm orThalem 

or -en 
Gen. ThalOtls or ThaUs? FhyUIdlsorFhylDdos ThetidTs 
Dat. ThalStl or Thall? PhylUdl or Phyllldl? Thettdi 
Abl. Thalfite or ThaM FhyHldO Thettdft and Thett 

167 (a) Labial stems: 

-*P eg. Laelaps (m.). 

-dp eg. Aethlope (m.), Pfelops (m.). 

-Op eg. GjFclops ( m »)» 

-9ph eg. gzyps (m. In plur. also gryphl, gzyphonnn, gxyphls). 

-£b eg. AralM (m., also nom. Ar&fcus ; abl. AxttbO). 

•fb e.g. GhaJyhe (m.). 

(b) Guttural stems: 

-&e e.g. Cftrax (m.). 

-de e.g. Capp&dox (some cases from stems in -o in post-Augustan 

writers). 

-jto eg. Eryx (m. ace. Sryeum ; abl. Bryeo Cic. Tac). 

-le e.g. CIllx (adj.). 

-&e e.g. thorax (m.), AJax (m.), Thrax (m.), Phaaox (m.). 

-fo eg. Ceyx (m.), bomUyx (m.). 

-jfch eg. Onyx (m. f.), sardonyx (f.). 

-no eg. lynx (f. rarely m.). 

-fg c.g. Fhryx (in.), Btyx (f.), Ilpyx (m.). 

-ng e.g. Sphinx (f.), syrinx (f.) t phftlanT (f.). 

168 (c) Dental stems : (a) stems in -t. 

•At (0 Neuter. Nom. s. in -A; Plural nom. in -tft; gen. in 

-tOrum ; dat. abl. in -Us, sometimes in -tXbus. 
e.g. diploma, emhlSma, plasma, poOma, problema, toreuma. 
(2) Neuter. Nom. s. in -as ; e.g. artocreas. 

•It Nom. s. in -Is ; e.g. Charts (f.). 

-Ot Nom. s. in -os ; e.g. AegOcOros (m.), rhinoceros (m.), Eros (m.). 

-0t Nom. s. in -0s; e.g. lOhes (m.), magnts (m.); Grss, Dares, 

Thales, Chremes, Fhliaiaches, &c. The last three have also 
forms as from -1 stems ; e.g. Th&lem, Thall, Th&le (§ 163. It 
has vowel, not dental, stem in Herodotus and Attic Greek). 

•9th. Nom. s. in -0s ; e.g. Fames. 
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-ant Nom. s. in -as, rarely in -ans ; ace. in -ante, often in poets j 

vocative sometimes in -a" ; e.g. GalenA, PaH&. 

e.g. ftdamas (m.), glgas (m.), elftphas (m. the other cases 
most frequently formed as from a stem in -anto) ; Atlas (m.), 
flalchaa (m.), Corjtoantes (m. plur.), Pallas (m.), Thoa* (ra.). 

For the Greek forms Acragas (m.), Taras (ra.), used some- 
times in verse we have in prose -o stems; e.g. Agrlgentum, 
Tarentnm or Tarentns. 

-ont Nom. s. in -On. All masculine. 

e.g. Anaereon, AutftmMan, Charon, Phaftthnn, slslsjo, tflflU 
maeleon, fTrtmn, Anttplw, Mamffrrni 

The last three words, and others ending in -phont, have, in 
Plautus and Terence and sometimes in Cicero, stems in -phOn, 
nom. -phO, only; e.g. Cteslpho, ace. CtesLphd'nem, &c. (§171). 

-nnt Nom. s. in -us. 

e.g. Pesslnus (m.), KUnns (f.), Ttapesns (f.). For ZmtoOi 
Cicero has Slpentum ; for 'Ydpovt Livy has Hydruntum. Ache- 
runs (Plaut., Lucr.), Acheron (Cic. &c). 

-ent Nom. s. in -la ; e.g. Slmols. 

-ynth Nom. s. in -na ; e.g. TIryns. 

169 03) Stems in -d. 

In nom. sing, -d gives place to -s. 

•ftd Nom. s. in -is. All feminine; e.g. lampas (ace. s. generally 

lamp&da) ; Pallas (dat. s. Pall&dl once) ; Areas, Cjtalas, Drtas, 
Hamadryas, Hjfes, mas, Maenas, Oreaa, Plelas, Thyas. 

A few instances occur of dat. pi. in -aatn ; e.g. Hftmartryasln, 
&c. (Prop.) ; IrA&sln, LrnnnlasJn (Ovid). 

-6d Nom. s. in -us; e.g. trlpfls (m.) ; Melampus, m. (voc. 

Melampu, once in Stat.). From Oedipus (m.) the following 

forms are found, chiefly in Seneca {7 rag.) and Statius: nom. 

-lis, -odes ; voc. -• ; ace. -urn (Cic), -64a? -Mem, -Men ; gen. 

-Mis (Cic, Stat.), -Mae (Sen., Stat.); dat. -Mae; abl. -Me 

(Cic), -MI. 
•yd Nom. s. in -jfi ; voc in -f in poets ; e.g. chlamys (f.), I&pys. 

170 -Id Nom. s. in -Is ; voc in poets (not Plaut. or Ter.), frequently in 

-L Other Greek forms are frequent; dat. sing, in -I occurs 
once, viz. MlnMdT (Catul.). 
As regards the ace s. these stems fall into two classes : 

(1) Ace s. in -Idem in prose and prae-Augustan poets ; in 
-MA in post- Augustan poets. All feminine. 

Appellatives: e.g. aegis, aspla, ephemerls, hSrOis, pfirl- 
ao&lls, pjframls, pyxis, tjfrannls (ace. s. in -Ida once in Cicero). 

Names of persons : e. g. Amaryllis, Bacchls, Chr?sia, DoriB, 
Lais, LjfcCris, Phyllis, Thais. 

Patronymics, &c: eg. BrfsSis, Cadmfiis, Colchis, GnCsis, 
MfciOia, Prlamfils, Salmonls, Titftnis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Anils, Chalds, Loerls, Persia, 
PhOds. 

(2) Ace s. in -1m or, sometimes, esp. in Augustan and post- 
Augustan poets, -In. So all masculines and some feminines. 
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An abl. or dat s. in -X is found in some ; e. g. EupOU, Oslri, 
Phalarl, ThOtl, SOmlrami. 

Appellatives : e.g. Ibifl (f. y also in plur. lbes, ibium), Iris (f.), 
"tdgrifl (both river and animal, also declined as if with stem in -1. 
Pat. abl. plur. only tlgritras). 

Names of persons. Masculine ; e.g. Alexis, AdOnis, Dapnnls, 
EupOlis, Nabls, Paris (the last three have ace. also in -Idem), 
Moerls, Thyrsis, Zenxis, Anfltals, Buslris, Osiris, Ser&pis. 

Feminine; e.g. Isls, SOmTramlB, Procrls, ThOtis. 

Names of countries : e.g. Phasis (f.), PhthiOtis (f.) have also 
ace. in -Idem or -Ida.- 

-Id Nom. s. in -Is ; e.g. apsis (f.). (From Kfnpn&~ we have only an 

*a stem, crOpIda.) 

171 (d) Stems in -n. 

These retain -n in nominative (except some stems in -On, more in -On) ; 
ace. s. frequently in •& ; plur. in -as, 

-on Nom. s. usually in -On; gen. s. sometimes in »0n0s; e.g. slndon 

(f.), Arlon (m.), Gorgon (f.), Memnon (m.), Won (m.). 

Some have also nom. s. in -o ; e.g. Agamemno (m.) f Amphlo 
(m.), L&cOdaemo (f.), MacOdo (m.), Strymo (m.). 

-On e.g. PhHOpoemen. 

-an Masculine; e.g. paean, Alcman, Acarnan, Titan (rarely de- 

clined as with -o stem), Pan (ace. s. always P&na). 

-to Mostly masculine. 

Names of persons and things. Nom. s. usually in -0 ; e. g. 
arrnabo (sometimes f.), myOparo, sipho, Apollo (also like homo, 
e.g. ace. s. Apolltnem), L&co, Axnpbltruo, Dromo, Phonnio, 
Simo, Tranio, Dio, Hiero, Mllo, Parmenio, Plato, Pyrrho, Zeno. 
So also stems in -phOn, see § 168. But Triton, TOlamon, Chiron. 

Names of places. Nom. s. usually in -on; e.g. COlOphon 
(m.), Marathon (f.), SIcjton (f.), Babylon (f.), Catfdon (f.), 
Helicon (m.), Cithaeron (m.). For Ancon, CrOto (m.), we have 
often an -a stem, viz. Anctoa, CrOtOna. 

-to e.g. attagen (m. but also a stem in -a, attagena) ; Siren (f,), 

splen (m.), Troezen (f.). 

-In e.g. delphin (m. usual nom. delphlnns); Elensln (f.), Trachln 

(f.). Rarely nom. s. in -s ; e.g. Sal&mis (f.). 

172 (e) Stems in -bott: exhibit simple stem in nominative, 

-ar e.g. nectar (n.). 

-Or all masculine, e.g. rhetor (m.), Amyntor, AntOnor, Castor, 

Hector, Mentor, Nestor. 

-us (ttr) Nom. s. in -ns ; e.g. LIffus. 

-Or Nom. s. in -Or; e.g. aer; (m. ace. s. usually aOra; aether (m. 

ace. always aethOra). 

•Or e.g. crater (m.) ace. cr&tOra (Cic). Also with stem in -a; 

nom. s. eratOra and creterra. For panther, stater, we have 
always panthOra, statOra. 
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CHAPTER DC 



Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 



ITS From many adjectives two derivative adjectives are formed in 
order to denote the degree of the quality exprest by them. The simple 
form is called the positive. The comparative expresses a higher degree 
of the quality in a comparison of two things or persons. The super- 
lative expresses a higher degree in a comparison of more than two 
things or persons; as, dllnu, hard, dtlrior, border , dflrlssXmiu, hardest. 

The comparative is sometimes used to express that the quality is 
possessed in too high a degree. 

The superlative is sometimes used to express that the quality is pos- 
sessed in a very high degree. 

Ordinary formation of Comparative and Superlative. 

174 These derivative adjectives are formed from the positive as follows. 

i. The stem of the comparative is formed by adding 10s to the last 
consonant of the stem. The s is changed into r before vowels and in 
the nom. sing. masc. and fern, (see § 28). In the neuter nom. and ace. 
sing. 16a becomes ins. 

3. The stem of the superlative always ends in -Imo (before Augus- 
tus, umo). Usually this is suffixed to the stem of the comparative, and 
we thus get a termination -issfimo for lOs-funo appended to the last 
consonant of the stem; i.e. by changing the inflexion 1 or is of the 
genitive into lflstLmufl or IsaXmus for the nom. sing. masc. Thus, 

ddr-us, gen. dur-I, comp. dnr-lor, superl. dnr-lssimuB. 

trlst-lB, gen. trlst-ls, comp. trlst-lor, superl. trist-lBBlmuB. 

felix (felio-s), gen. fellc-is, comp. fellc-ior, superl. feUc-lsaimns. 

Some adjectives form their superlative by doubling the last conso- 
nant of the stem and adding Imua. These are 

(a) Adjectives with stems ending in ero or tri, the e being omitted 
or retained, as in the positive, §§ 109, no. 

pulcher, comp. pulchr-lor, superl. pulcher-rtnius. 

So nlger, plger, ruber, taeter, vftfer : ftcer, celdber, sfilttber. 

asper, asp6rlor, asperrlmus. 
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So cSler, dexter (also rarely superl. dextimus), liber, miser, pauper, 
tener, fiber. Also 

vStus no comp. vfiterrimus 

prosperus prosperrimus 

slniBter sinisterior (atnistimus only in 

augurial language) 

no positive dSterior deterrlmus 

nuperum (ace. nuperlor no superl. 
Plaut. once) 

m&turus has m&tur-rlmus, as well as the more common form matur- 
isslmus. (slno&rus, austSrus, procerus, sev6rus have superl. in lsslmus.) 

(b) The following adjectives whose last stem consonant is 1; 
fadlls, easy; slmllls, like; dlfflcUls, difficult; disslmllis, unlike; gracilis, 
tbin, slender; numlUs, low; as, fadl-ls, fadl-Umus. 

175 Irregular or defective adjectives (besides those named above 
a. a). 

1. The following are either deficient in the positive degree or form 
their comparative and superlative irregularly or from a different stem: 

Positive. Comp. Superl. 

bonus, good mfilior optlmus 

mains, bad pejor pesslmus 

magnus, great major mazlmus 

par™, small minor {tj Var!?Lu1r!) 

multus, much plus (neut cf. § 136) plurlmus 

nCqvam (indecl.), wicked nSqvlor neqvisslmus 

*t™«i iaxtx+a^ fdlvltlsBlmus (Cic.) 

senex, old senior (n&tu mazlmus) 

[Junior (sometimes 
jtLY&niB, young i post- Aug. Juv6- (n&tu minimus) 

(. nlor) 

P< 55ff ( indecL )'^{potlor, better potlsslmus, best 

(no positive, cf. vkvs) Odor, swifter Oeisslmua 

frflgl (indecl.) frugalior frugftlisslmus 

xS^J- egentlor egentlsslmus 

Z£. (Plaut. Ter.) (*«•»*««<* D-wrolentlMlmns 

malev&lus 

malevdlens (Plaut. 

malSdlcus 

malSdlcens (Plaut.)j 

benfiflcus beneficenUor benefleentisslmus 

m&lfifisuB maleflcentlsslmus 



. S malevolentlor malerolentissimus 

, S maledlcentlor maledlcentlsslmus 
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Positive, 
magnlfleus 
mflnlficus 

mlrlflcxu 

iLttnorlficiis 



Comp. 
matnlfloontloT 



ttOUOrlflOO&wSOr 



ctterlor 
diterior, worse 



: ) 



ex4 exterior 



dtra (adv.), on this side 
(oft, prep, down from) 

extra (adv.), extir (adj.) out-] 

side (very rare in sing.), 

ter&uB 
Infra ([adv.), Infer (adj.), low\ 

(chiefly used in plur. the be- Vlnferlor 

ings, places, &c. below) ) 
Intra (adv.), within Interior 

port, port*™, »~, (in time) f ^*' hhider ' 

prae (prep.) be/ore prior 

prope (adv.), near propter 

supra (adv.), super (adj.), high \ 

(chiefly used in plur. the be- (.superior 

ings, places, 5cc. above) ) 
ultra (adv.), beyond ulterior 



Superl. 

|(Ter. once) 
luuiorifloentlssunus 

eltlmus 
diterrlmus 



jextre'mus 
(exttmus 



pmus 

lntlmus 

ipostrfmus, last 
(postamus, last-born 
primus 
proxlmus 

fsupremus, highest, 
-j last (in time) 
Isummus 
vlVbnxm, farthest 



2. The following have superlative, but not comparative : bellus, 
caeslus, lalsus, lnolutus, lnvlctus, lnvltus, nOvus, saoer, vafer. 

8. The following have comparative, but not superlative : 

Verbals in -Ills (except amablllsslmus, mObUlsslmus, fertUlssunus, 
utlllsstums, nobillssimus). 

filacer, agrestlft, areanus, dluturnus, exnis, jejunus, jurBnls, longin- 
qvua, obllqvus, opiums, procllvls, primus, satur, segnls, senex, sirus, 
suplnus, surdus, tadturnus, tempestlvus, vlclnus. 

176 Adjectives used only in the positive: 

Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or quality, e.g. 
material (e.g. aureus), time (e.g. nocturnus), special relationship (e.g. 
paternus), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In some others they are 
wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is required in such adjectives the defect is supplied 
by adding magls and maxune. Thus, magls mlrus, more wonderful, 
maxtme mlrus, most wonderful. 

Adjectives used only in the positive are chiefly of the following 
classes: 

1. Derivatives ending in -Ions, -Inus, -Ivus, -drus, -tlmus, -ulus, 
-Alls or -arts, -His, and (from substantives) in -atua and -Itus, as dvlcus, 
naturalls, &c, barbatus, crlnltus. 
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Exceptions: aeqvalior; capitalior; dvlllor (Ov.) ; famlllarior, fluni- 
I la rtBf rirong ; frngalior, frugallsslmus; hoapitaliaaimTiB (Cic.) ; juvenilior 
(Ov.) ; liberalior, liberaliaaimua ; popularlor ; puerilior (Hor.) ; salu- 
tarlor. 

2. Compounds ; as inopa, magnanlmua, &c 

Except those named above from dico, fludo, volo (§ 1 75). 

Except also amentior, amentlsalmufl ; concordlor, concordlssixmu ; 
deformior ; dementlor, dementissimus ; lmmanlor, immanlBslmns ; Iner- 
tior, Inertiaaimua ; lngentlor; Inslgnior; mlserlcordlor ; perennlor; 
BOllertlor, sollertlsslmus. 

3. Adjectives ending in -us, preceded by a vowel. 

(a) But a often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a compa- 
rative or superlative without difficulty ; e.g. in -qvua and -gvia ; e.g. anU- 
qvior, antlqvisslmua ; pingrior, pingvlaalmus ; tenvls, tenvlor, tenvls- 

SimUS. 

(b) lndustrlor (Plaut.); pUstmus (condemned by Cic. Phil. 13. 19, 
but used by Antony, Sen., Curt., Tac). 

4. The following: albus, almus, calvna, canus, curvus, fSrus, 
gnarus, mfidiocria, mirus, gn&vus, rudia, trux. 



177 Many participles present and past have comparatives and super- 
latives, e.g. 

i. Present Participle : 

amans, appetens, ardens, continens, egens, fervena, flagrans, florens, 
lndulgens, negligena, pattens, texnperans, tuens, valens, &c. 

«. Past Participle : 

acceptua, aocuratus, adstrlctus, apertus, aversus, condtatus, con- 
jnnctus, contemptus, dissolutus, doctus, effusus, erudltus, exoptatus, 
expeditus, Instrnctus, intentus, munitua, obatlnatua, paratus, perdltus, 
pezfectus, promptus, refertus, remotus, &c. 
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ii. Signs for Numerals. 

181 In writing numbers a stroke oyer the (Roman) letters indicates thou- 
sands, and top as well as side strokes indicate hundred thousands ; e.g. 

xviii. is duodeviginti mlllia, xxcccc. is viginti mlUla quadringentV 



x|clxxxdc is dedena (centum mlllia) centum octoglnta mlUla sescentt,! 
i.e. 1,180,600. 

The origin of the signs for numerals is uncertain. According to Mommsen, 
an outstretched finger, the open hand, and the double hand, were taken, 
viz. I, V, x for 1, 5, 10; and another position of v (viz. l) for 50, 



iii. Inflexions of Numerals. 

182 Vnuf. For mode of declension see § 195. In the plural it is used 
only with substantives whose plural denotes a singular, e.g. unaelitterae, 
one epistle ; unae aedes, one bouse (set of rooms, or of hearths ?) ; uni mores, 
one and the same conduct; unl Suevi, the single tribe of the Sucvi (or the 
Suevi alone). 

183 Duo. The masc. and neut. are: nom. ace. duo, gen. du&rum or 
duum, dat. abl. duObua. For the m. ace. duos is also used. The fern, 
is: nom. duae, ace. duas, gen. du&rum or duum, dat. abl. du&toua. In 
expressions like duodecim, duodeviginti, duoetviceslmua, duo is not. 
varied. Ambo, both, is similarly declined. 

Nom. and ace. tres, n. tria, gen. trium, dat. trlbus. 

184 All the other cardinal numbers up to centum are undeclined: so^ 
also is mllle when used as an adjective. As a substantive it has a 
declinable plural mlllia, milllum, miliums : but in the singular is only . 
used in nom. or ace. In expressions like caesl sunt tria mlllia trecentl 
mllltes, we must supply mllltum after mlllia. If the name of the 
thing, &c. numbered precede, it is usually put in the genitive, e.g. 
mllltum (not mllltes) tria mlllia trecentl caesl sunt. 

185 The other cardinal, and all the ordinal and distributive numbers, 
are declinable adjectives with -o stems. The genitive plural of the 
cardinals and distributives is usually in -urn for -orum (cf. § 115); 
e. g. multa praesens qulngentum minimum aeria (for qulngentorum num- 
morum), an immediate fine of 500000 pounds of copper; puerl senum 
septenumque denum annorum (§188, 1). 

iv. Order in compounding Numerals. 

186 In compound numbers, from thirteen to nineteen inclusive, the smaller 
is usually prefixed to the larger without et, e.g. septem decern (or Beptenl- 
dedm), septlmus dedmus, septenl denl, septlens dedena ; but in cardinals 
and ordinals the order is sometimes reversed, and in cardinals et is some- 
times inserted, especially if the larger come first, e. g. decern septem, decern 

^ptem, septem et decern : dedmus septlmus (Sen.). 
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From twenty-one to ninety-nine, the rule is that, either the larger should 
precede the smaller number without et, or the smaller precede the larger 
with et, e.g. either vlglntl quattuor or quattuor et vlglntl ; vlceslxnus 
quartos or quartos et vlceslxniis, &c; but exceptions to both usages 

.occur. 

• 

From a hundred and one upwards, the larger number is usually put 
first, either without or (except distributives) with a conjunction, e.g. 
ducentos (et) quadraglnta (et) quattuor, qulngenteslmum (et) quinqua- 
geshnum (et) octavum, ducenl aeptuageni, centlens (et) quadraglens; 
but with a conjunction the smaller (cardinal or ordinal) number sometimes 
is found preceding, e.g. qulnquaglnta et ducentA, septlmum et qulnqua- 
gestmnm ac centefrimum. So also ducentos et xnllle, mille et ducentos. 

For eighteen, nineteen, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, &c, the subtractive 
forms (e.g. duodevlglntl, underlglntl, undetrigeslmus, &c.) are most 
common, but compound forms are also found, e.g. decern ooto, decern et 
octo. 

v. Use of classes of Numerals. 

187 The ordinal, not the cardinal, is used in giving the date, e.g. In the year 
1879 is anno mUlealmo octlngenteslmo septuageslmo nono. 

188 The distributives are used 

(i)~ to denote that the number belongs to each of several persons or 
things, e.g. Caesar etArlovlstus denos comltes ad colloquium adduxe- 
runt, took ten companions each ; puerl senum septennmve denum annorum, 
boys of sixteen or seventeen years old, i.e. each was 16 or 17 ; ambulare 
Una mlllla passuuni, to walk two miles each time; trltld modlus erat 
sestertils ternls, corn was at three sesterces the (i.e. each) bushel. If 
slngull is expressed with the persons, &c, the cardinal number may be 
used with the things numbered, e.g. singulis denarii trecentl lmpera- 
bantur, each was required to pay three hundred pence. In this use ternl, 
not trlnl, is used. 

(2) in expressions of multiplication, e.g. bis bina, twice two; ter 
Boyenae vlrglneB, thrice nine girls ; dedens centena mlllla, ten times a 
hundred thousand. In these expressions the distributive numerals, e.g. 
dedens centena mlllla, do not mean a million to each person, but a hundred 
thousand taken each often times, 

(3) with nouns which have no singular, e.g. blna castra, the two 
camps ; trlnls hostlum spollis, with three sets of spoils from the enemy, 
(In this use nnl not slngull, trlnl not ternl is used.) 

(4) Poets use distributives as merely equivalent to cardinals, e.g. 
centum qnol brachla dlcnnt centenasqne manus (Verg. A. x. 565), i.e. a 
hundred hands in all, not a hundred in each arm. So also post- Augustan 
writers use trlnus (not ternns). 

(5) In the singular the distributives are sometimes used, chiefly by 
poets, e.g. centauri corpora blno, a double body; centen&qne arbore 
nuctum verberat assurgens (Verg.), with a hundred-fold shaft, i.e. a 
hundred- oars ; novena lampade, with nine torches (a torch repeated nine 
times). 

Every other is expressed by altera! ; e.g. alternls dlebus, every second 
day. 
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vi. Expression of Fractions. 

189 Fractions are expressed in words in several ways : 

i. All fractions, with i for numerator, are denoted by ordinal num- 
bers, with or without pan, e.g. 3, dimidium (not dlxnidia) or dimldla 
pars ; £, tertia or tertia pan ; }, quarta, &c. 

2. All fractions with a numerator less by one than the denominator 
are denoted by the cardinal with partes simply, e.g. |, duae partes; 
£, tres partes ; $, qnattuor partes ; |, quinque partes. 

3. All fractions with 12 or its multiples for a denominator, are 
denoted by the parts of an as. The as consisted originally of 12 unciae, 
and there were distinct names and signs for each multiple of the uncia and 
for some fractions of it. 

unciae. value, sign. 

12 assls or as, a pound ias. 1 

1 1 deunx (de-uncia), an ouncc-off \\ S — — 

10 dextans (desextans), a sixth-off \ SZZ 

9 dodrans (dequadrans), afourth-off f Si — 

8 bessis or bea (dui-assls), a two-as 1 | S _ 

7 septunx (septem unciae), a seven-ounce A S — 

semlssis or semis (semi-assis), a half-as \ S 

5 quincunx (qulnque unciae), a five-ounce T * T II- 

4 trlens (trl-), a third \ — — 

3 quadrans (qnattuor-) or terunclus, a fourth \ -_ 

2 sextans (sexto-), a sixth \ — 

\\ sescunda (sesqui-uncla), one and a half ounce \ 2 — 

4 1 uncia, an ounce 1 V - or ~ 

\ semuncla, a half-ounce Vr 2 or £ 

1 slcllicus, a Sicilian farthing T V 
I sextula, a little sixth T \ 1 

Of the above the slcllicus was not used till -imperial times. The 
scrlptulum or scrlpulum (ypdfifia) was also used for -fa of the uncia, 
=777 as. The fraction A ** was denoted by binae sextulae, or dueUa; 
T } T as by MtniM». sextula, or duo scripula. 

The above-named parts of the as were used (as has been said) as mere 
duodecimal fractions, applicable without any specific concrete meaning to 
any unit. Hence heres ex asse, heir to the whole inheritance: ex trlente, 
to a third; ex dimldla et sextante, to two thirds (a half and a sixth). 

4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, are 
denoted by the cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal (as in subsection 1) 
for the denominator, e.g. *, quattuor septimae ; £, septem nonae. 

5. Some fractions are denoted by resolution into their components, 
e.g. I, dlxnidia et quarta; |, pan dimldla et sexta; {, pan tertia et 
nona ; ?$, P** 8 tertia et septlma. 

6. Sometimes further division is resorted to, e. g. -j^, MmiMu. qulnta. 
And MmiMn. tertia is used for sexta ; dimldla quarta for octava. 

7. Sesqui, ij, is used only in compounds, e.g. sesqullibra, ij lbs. 

1 This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 
4 unciae ; or be short for two-thirds of an as. 
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CHAPTER XL 
PECULIAR INFLEXIONS OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns* 

190 The substantives called personal pronouns are very peculiar in their 
inflexions, nor are all the cases formed from the same stem. 

i st Person. and Person* 3rd Person (reflexive). 

Singular. Sing, and Plur. 

Norn. . tffo til no nom. 

. Ace. mS to" . 18 . 

Gen. See below. 

Dat. mini oral tlbi . bIM 

Abl. na t« . ia 

Plural. 
Nom.) 

Acc.\ "* T * 

Gen. nostrum vostrom or vestrum 



Dat) 

Abl.f 



nObls vObls 



191 Singular. Accusative and Ablative. SfisS was frequently used 
for 86; tttf rarely for t*. 

The forms mod and ted occur as accusatives and ablatives in Plautus. 
The d is probably the ablatival d (§ 19) incorrectly transferred to the 
accusative as well. 

Genitive. The old genitive of the 1st and 2nd persons was mis, tls; 
the latter is found in Plautus. This was replaced as possessive genitive 
by the adjectives mens, tuns; and as objective genitive by the gen. 
sing. neut. of the same, viz., met (of my being), tut So suub (adj.), 
sui for the genitive, both singular and plural of the reflexive. 

Dative. HI is used both by Cicero and the poets. 

192 Plural. Genitive, As possessive, genitives the adjectives noster 
and Tester (voater) were used: 

as objective genitives nostri, vestrl and rarely nostrum, vestrum. 
as partitive genitives nostrum, vestrum and in the comic poets 
nostrorum, nostrarum, vostrorum, ▼ostrarum. 

193 To all cases (except tu nom.) of these substantive pronouns the particle 
•m&t is sometimes added. For tu, tutfi or tutlmet is found. 

The adjectives often have in the ablative case -me} or -pte appended ; 
e.g. meGpte, su&met ; rarely in the gen. sing., e.g. tulpte ; and ace. plur., 
e.g. suosmet, su&met. 
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Adjective pronouns ■, &c 

194 Some nouns adjective,, and all pronouns adjective (except possessive 
pronouns, mens, tans, suns, noster, vester), have for all genders the 
genitive singular ending in -ins, the dative in -I. In the other cases the 
inflexions are the same as ordinary stems in -o and -a. 

The words belonging to this class are finus, ullus, nullus, solus, 
tGtus, alter, liter (and its compounds uterque, &c), alius, Ule, late, 
ipse, hie, is, idem, qui and its compounds (quivis, &c). 

Of these alius, llle, iste, is, qui have neuter nom. and ace. ending in 
-d instead of -m. Other irregularities are named below. 

195 ' t&tus, whole. 

* 

Singular. Plural. 

m. f. n. m. f. n. 



Nom. Wtfts tGta tttum ttti tftfte 

Ace. tfttum tOtam tGtum tOtos totas 



i 



tfita 



Gen. tOtius in all genders tOtorum ttt&rum Wtdrum 

^j tW in all genders 1 tWs in all genders 

AM. toto tota totov 

In the same way are declined solus, alone $ i&nus, one; ullus (i.e. 
unulus), any at all; nullus, none. 

Also alter (the other), altera, alteram, gen. altering, dat alterl. 

titer, utra, utrum, whether \ i.e. which of two, gen. utrius, dat. vtrL 

alteruter, alterutra, or altera utra, alteratrum, or alteram utrum, 
one or other ; gen. alterlus utrius (post-Aug. alterutrius), dat. altero 
ntrl or alterutro. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, each; uterenmque, utracumque, utnmt- 
cumque, winch so ever (of two). 

utervlB, utravls, utrumvls, which (of two) jou please; ttterllbet, 
utrallbet, utrumllbet, which (of two) you like. 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither. 

ipse (in early writers frequently lpsus), Ipsa, ipsum, be himself. 

196 The genitive has usually a long penultimate; but all (except solius, 
utrius, and neutrlus) are frequent in poetry with -lus : so utrlusque 
always: stilus once in Terence. 

nulli is once or twice used for the masc. and neut. genitive ; and nuHo 
for the dative. 

The feminine datives unae, nulla*, solae, totae, alterae, are (rarely) 
found in early writers to the time of, and including, Cicero and Nepos. 

toto for dat. masc. is used once by Propertius. 

The genitive nulllus and abl. nullo are rarely used substantively of 
things, but frequently of persons; nemlnls being only found in prae- 
Ciceronian writers, and nenzine being only used by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
except once in Plautus. 
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197 Ule, that; lite, that near you (declined like 111*) ; alifts, another. 

Singular, Singular, 

rl f. n. m. f. n. 

Nom. 111ft ill* I flttd . alius alia I MM . 

Ace. Ulum 111am ( mTO ilium allamf * UTO 

Gen. Ullm in all genders ftlln* in all genders (rare) 

Datl flninaI1 g endert ilH in all genders 

Abi. 1116 in* ina uu uu ius 

The plural is regular in both. 

198 . Old forms of Ule found in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, are oil! for 
dat. sing, and nom. pi. masc. ; ollls, dat. and abl. plural ; and in Lucretius 
oUas, oHa, ace. plural. 

In the prae-Ciceronian phrases alll modi, Ull modi, 1st! modi, we have 
genitives (or possibly locatives) ; as also in alll del, till generis in Varro, 
alii rel in Caelius. 

JJlae, istae, aliae are found in early writers rarely for dat. fern. sing. % 
attae as genitive in Cicero, Livy, and Lucretius (once each). 

Collateral forms, viz. alls, masc. nom. (Catull.), alld, neut. nom. ace. 
(Lucretius), all, dat. sing. (Cat., Lucr.) are also found. The adverb Alibi 
appears to be an old locative. 

199 ; The demonstrative particle eft was sometimes appended to the cases 
of Ule and late which end in -s, and frequently in an abridged form to 
the others (except genitive plural), especially in Plautus and the early 
writers: e.g. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. 1111c Illaec) fllic illaec I 

Ace. lllunc illancf *"** illoace Ulasce | maeo 
Gen. flliusee in all genders 

j~} Ullc in all genden, I la** in all gendm 

Abl. III60 lilac UUe( 

Soalsoistlc. 

In nom. sing. Ul&ce, lat&oe for fern., and illoc, lrtoc for neut. are also 
found. 

900 Hie (stem ho-), this near me, is declined as follows. 

Singular. Plural. 

m. f. n« m. f. n. 

Nom. hlc . haecl ._ hi hael -^ 

Ace. nunc hancf noc hos has) iUWC 

Gen. hujus or hnjusce in all genders hoznm harum horum 

Loc. hlc (adverb) } 

Dat. hulc in all genders > his in all genders 

Abl. hoe hac hoc ) 

The fuller forms hosce, hasoe, hnjnsce are found in Cicero : haec for 
nom. fem. plur. is found in Varro, Lucretius, and Vergil. Plautus had 
other of the fuller forms, e.g. nice (nom. m. sing.), hoce (neut. nom.), hlsce 
(nom. plur. m.), hlbua (dat. abl. plur.). 
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201 la, that (stem 1- and eo-), is thus declined. 

Singular. 

ra. f. n. 

Nom. Is 8a ) ' 

Ace. earn earn | 

Gen. . ejus (in all genders) 

Loc. Ibl (adverb) 

Dat. 61 or el (in all jgenders) 
Abl. aft ea eO 



I. 





Plural. 




m. 


f. 


n. 


eiorU 


eae 1 
e&s f 


ea 


eds 


eOrum 


eanun 


eOrum 


els, els 


or lis 





Ibus dat. abl. plur. occurs sometimes in comic poets and Lucretius; 
©abus in Cato for abl. plur. fern. ; 1 and Is in Plautus (for 11 and lis). Of 
poets only the prae-Augustan used any of the cases, except that Horace has 
the genitive and accusative in his non-lyrical writings. 

The dat. sing, el has rarely a short penultimate (61) : as 61 it is frequent 
in Plautus and Terence and (in the last foot of the hexameter) in Lucretius. 
As a monosyllable it is also common. 

203 The suffix -pse is sometimes found in Plautus appended ; e. g. eapse, 
eumpse, eampse, eOpse, e&pse ; and in Cicero several times in the phrase 
reapse (for re eapse), in reality. In ipse (see above, § 195) the suffix is made 
• the vehicle of the case-endings. 

208 Idem (for ls-dem) is thus declined: 





Singular. 




Plural. 




m. f. 


n. 


m. f. n. 


Nom. 


Idem eadem 


Idem 


Idem or eaedem eadem 
ejdem 


Ace. 


eundem eandem 


Idem 


eosdem easdem eadem 


Gen. 


ejusdem in all genders 




eorundem earundem eorundem 


Dat. 

Abl. 


eldem in all genders 
eOdem eadem 


eOdem) 


ladem or elsdem in all genders 



204 Qnl (stem qu6-), which, what? any, an (adjective) relative, in- 
terrogative, and indefinite pronoun, is thus declined. 



Singular. 

m. f. 

Nom. qui quae I 
Ace. quern quam ) 
Gen. cttjus in all genders 
Dat. oul in all genders ) 

Abl. quO qua quo J 



n. 
quOd 



Plural. 

m. f. 

qui quae) 

quOs quaaj 

quorum quftrum quorum 

qultras 



n. 



quae 



As an indefinite pronoun qua, any, is more common than quae in fern, 
nom. sing, and neut. plur. 
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205 Cnjus was treated (in prae- Augustan writers and once in Vergil) as a 
declinable genitive, i. e. an adjective with -0 stem (e. g. Is cuja res, cujum 
periculum est. Cujum peeus ?). The following forms are found so used : 
nom. s. cnja (f.), cujum (n.); ace. cujum (m. n.), cujam (f.); abl. cujft 
(f.) ; plur. nom. cujae (f.). (Never used instead of quorum or quaxum.) 

In Plautus coins (also written quoins) is often a monosyllable. 

306 Qui is used (1) as an ablative (of all genders, and, occasionally in 
early writers, of the plural) with the preposition cum appended (qui-, 
cum); (a) as a substantive relative and interrogative (e.g. habeo qui 
ntar); (3) as an adverbial interrogative, howl and (4) occasionally as 
indefinite, e.g. neuqui, siqul (Plaut.). As a locative ubi (for quftbl) is 
used. 

As ablat. plur. quls is found often in Varro, Sallust, and Tacitus, 
rarely in Cicero. 

207 Qui like any other adjective can be used substantively, but, in the 
nom. singular and neuter ace. sing., it is rarely so used as an interroga- 
tive: as an indefinite pronoun, whether substantively or adjectively, it is 
used only after si, nisi, nS, num. 

In the cases just named, an allied form quls, with neut. quid, takes 
its place. Quia (1) as an interrogative is generally a substantive, but 
sometimes a masculine adjective: (a) as an indefinite pronoun, it is used 
both as substantive and as masculine and feminine adjective. Quid and 
its compounds are always substantives. 

208 The compounds of qui, quls are mainly declined like them, but all 
have -quid (not -quod), when used as substantives. Other peculiarities 
are here named. 

Allqui, aUqu&, ftUquod, some. Allquis is a subst. and masc. adj. ; 
and is more common than allqui. Aliqnae as nom. fern. sing, occurs in 
Lucretius once, and not at all as neut. plur. Abl. allqui is sometimes 
used in Plautus. 

Ecqui, ecqua or ecquae, ecquod, any f Ecquls is subst. and masc. adj. 

The only cases besides the nom. in use are dat. eccul ; ace. ecquem, 
ecquaxn ; abl. m. and n. ecqno. The plural is rare, but the forms ecqui, 
esqnos, ecquas, are found. 

Qulnam, quaenam, qnodnam, what? which t (numqulnam, &c, 
ecqulnam, &c., any f). Qulsnam is also used. 

Qnldam, quaedam, qnoddam, a certain one, &c. 

Qulcunqne, qnaecunqne, qnodennque, whatsoever. The -cunque is 
sometimes separated from qui, &c. ; e. g. qu& re cunque possum. 

QuDlbet, qnaellbet, quodllbet, which you like. 

Qulvla, quaevls, qnodvls, which you will. Sometimes with cunque 
attached; e.g. qulvlscnnque, whatsoever. 

209 The following have quls instead of qui for the nom. sing. masc. 
Qulsquls, whosoever or whatsoever ; quidquld or qulcquld, what- 
ever, also a substantive. 
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Quiqnl (notn. sing.) only in Plautus once. QuisquiB as adjective is not 
applied to females. Of the other cases we have only the locative quiqui in 
Plaut. and possibly in culcuimodi : the abl. masc and neut. quoquo ; ace* 
in comic poets quemquem ; qnlqnl nom. plur. masc. ; in Livy quibus- 
quibus (dat pi., perhaps in quotation from ancient document) : and quaqua, 
in Tacitus as abL fern. sing. ; elsewhere only as adverb. 

Quisquam, n. quicquam, any at all. Generally used as substantive, 
but qulsquam is also used adjectively of females (as well as of males). 
Quiquam as ablative in Plautus. The plural and the feminine singular 
are not used. Quodquam also not used. 

QuiBpiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, some. Plaut. has an abl. quipiam. 

Qulsquo, quaeque, quodque, each. Qulcque or quldque is subst* 
Qulsque used of a woman in Plautus. 

Its compound unusqulsque (unaquaeque, unumquodque) is similarly 
declined. 

210 Quis appears to have stem qui-, and to belong to the -i stems. Proba- 
bly the forms (now partly assumed by quo-) were, Nom. quia, neut. quid 
(so also is, id) ; Gen. quia ; Ace. quern (the proper accus. of quo- being 
quom now used as conjunction), neut. quid ; Abl. qui Plural Nom. and 
Ace. ques (old form used by Cato and Pacuvius), neut quia (used as con- 
junction) ; Gen. cuium (found in Plautus) ; Dat Abl* quibus. 



CHAPTER XII. 
ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

211 Adverbs and Conjunctions are indeclinable words, some of thent 
cases of existing words, others cases of lost words, others words with 
case-suffixes, different from those in common use in Latin, others 
mutilated remnants of fuller expressions. 

They are here arranged according to the final letter of the ending, 
which sometimes is a suffix, sometimes part of the stem or some modi- 
fication thereof. 

212 -a Abl. sing. fern, from -o, or rather, -a stems. 

ea, in that direction; hac, iliac, and (Plaut, Ter.) ilia; 
alia; 

qua, quaque, quanam, qualibet; nequaquam, by no means; 
usquftquaque, everywhere; utrallbet, in whichever direction, 
you please. 

These ablatives are often used with t&ras (§ 230) ; e.g. eate- 
nus, thus far , hactenus, quatenus, quadamtenus, aliquatenus. 

So perhaps circa, about; Juzta, close; erga, towards* 

supra (supera Lucr. often), above; infra, below; extra, 
outside; intra, within; ultra, beyond; citra, on this side; 
contra, against. 
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So frustra, in vain (in Plaut. sometimes fnutrft ; ne frnatra 
111, not to deceive you). 

Apparently a similar ablative is used with prepositions, which 
in the ordinary language take an accusative ; e. g. antea (antldea 
old), antehao (antldhao old), before; poatea (poiUdea old), 
posthac, afterwards; lnterea, meanwhile; praeterea, praeter- 
hao, besides; p rop t erca, therefore; quapropter, wherefore. 

Apparently accusatives plur. neut. 

Ita, thus (comp. Itl-dem) ; qul&, whereas, because, 

prae, in front (old locative?). 

213 -5 Adverbs chiefly denoting manner (e.g. otrto for oertod, 

cf. § 19 ; comp. ovrw, ovto). 

(1) from substantives. 

ergo, on account of therefore (tpyv) ; extemplo, at once; TJIoo, 
on the spot, instantly (In loco) ; modo, only, just now (lit. in 
measured terms) ; ntunero (prae-Ciceron.),/Kr/, quickly ; usually 
too soon (lit. by number?) ; oppldo (prae- August.), very (lit on 
the plain, cf. iriTidwi) ; postmodo, afterwards (cf. § 324) ; 
prdfecto, r«*//y (for pro facto?); propemodo (Plaut.), almost 
(cf. § 324). Praesto (always used as predicate, chiefly with 
em), at hand, is of uncertain origin. 

(a) From noun adjectives and participles. 

otrto, for a certainty; ctto, quickly; contlnuo, straightway; 
crebro, frequently; denno, afresh (de novo); directo, directly, 
straight; falso, falsely ; fortulto, accidentally ; gratuito, gra- 
tuitously; Uquldo, clearly; manifesto, palpably; merito, de- 
servedly; mutuo, mutually; necessarlo, necessarily; omnlno, 
entirely in all (as if from an adj. omnlnns); perpetuo, per- 
petuaflyj precarlo, on sufferance; rftro, seldom; secreto, secretly; 
■edulo, actively; serlo, seriously; sero, late; sublto, suddenly; 
tflto, safely; vero, indeed, no doubt. 

blpertlto, trlpertlto, quadiipertito, divided into two, three, 
four; lmprovlso, unforeseen; lnaugurato, without taking 
auspices; inoplnato, necoplnato, unexpectedly, Sec. 

(3) Ablatives of order. 

prlmo, in the first place ; lecundo, tertlo, &c; postrBmo, 
ultimo, in the last place; inuno (imo, at the bottom!), at the 
leasts nay rather. 

(4) Direction towards a place. 

eo, thither; eodem, to the same place; eousque, adoo, so far; 
quo-ad, as long as; htlc (for hoc), hither; adhfLc, hitherto; 
lUo, Ulnc (llloc Plaut.), thither; lato, istuc (istoc Plaut.); 
alio, elsewhither; quo, whither; quonam, quovis, quocumquo, 
quoquo, quousque (§ 236) ; aliquo, somewhither. 

cltro, to this side; vitro, further; Intro, inwards; retro, 
backwards; ntro (rare), to which of the two sides j utroque, 
in either direction; nentro, in neither direction. 

porro, further (r6ppcp) ; Idcirco, therefore ; quo-drcft, wherefore. 
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814 -O-vorsua or o-vorsnin, lit. turned towards ; but versus and vorsum were 
used indifferently and not inflected. 

horsum, hitherwards (ho-vorsum) ; quartos, quonram, whi- 
therwards? lstorsum, aUorsnm, aliquovorsum, utroquevorsum, 
altrovorsum (Plaut., &c), quoquoversus (Cic), quoqueversum 
(Caes.). 

controversus (adj.), in dispute (lit. turned against) ; Intror- 
bub, lntrorsum ; retrorsum, dextrorsum, sinistrorsnm. 

deorsum, downwards; seorsum, separately (se-vorsum, turned 
to itself y or turned aside) ; snrsum, upwards; prorsum, prorsus, 
forwards; rursum, mrsus, backwards, again; transvorsus, ~ 
across, (Suflum, prosum, rusum (russnm), are forms also found 
in Plaut, Lucret., &c) 

810 -do quando, when (quam-do) ; allquando, sometimes ; quanddque, 

whenever, some time or other; quandocumque, whensoever; 
quandoquldem, since ; endo, also Indu, old forms of In (comp. 
induperator for lmperator, Enn., Lucr. ; lnd-Igeo, ind-Iplscor, 
&c). 
•ft dlu, for long; lnterdlu (interdlus Cato, Plaut.), in the day* 

time; noctu, by night; slmltu (Plaut.), at the same time; dudnm, 
a long time (for dlu-dum). 

816 -3 Apparently old forms of ablative. (Comp. fadlumed in S. C. 

de Bacc.) From adjectives with -o stems both positive and 
superlative this is the most usual adverbial ending. 

e.g. aegre, hardly (aegro-); blande, soothingly (blando-); 
eerte, surely (certo-); considerate, *witb consideration (con- 
siderate-); docte, skilfully (docto-); plane, quite (piano-); 
ornate, in ornate manner (ornato-); reete, rightly (recto-); 
aane, of course (sftno-) ; valde, very (valido-) ; vere, truly y 
actually (vero-); &c. 

ardentisBlme, most eagerly; andaolsslme, most boldly; ere- 
berrime, very frequently; dootisstme, very skilfully; mazlme, 
especially; mlnlme, least of all; paenlssuine (Plaut.), very 
nearly; &c. 

apprlme (prae-Ciceronian), exceedingly (ad-prlmo); fere, 
ferme (superlative of fere), almost. 

h&diS (=hflc die), to-day. 

217 -fi (i) From -o stems; bene, well (bono-); male, badly (malo-); 

Inferne, below (Inferno-) ; superne, above (superno-). Perhaps 
here belong tdmere, at haphazard; macte, blest. (Some take 
xnacte for a vocative.) 

(2) From other stems ; especially abl. or neut. ace. of -1 stems ; 
abnnde, abundantly ; ante (for antid), before ; forte, by chance 
(abl. of fors) ; facile, easily (ace. neut. of fiacUls ; comp. dulce 
■ rldens, &c.) ; lmpune, with impunity (as if from adj. lmpunls); 
mage (cf. m&gls, § 232), more ; paene, almost ; repente, sud- 
denly (repentl-) ; rite, duly ; aaepe, often ; sponte, of its own 
accord (abl. of a nom. spons) ; snbllme, aloft (subliml) ; vtfrape 
or better volup (Plaut.), with pleasure (almost always with est). 
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So the ablatives mint, in the morning; luce, by daylights 
nocte, by night; magnopere, greatly (xnagno opera), &c. 

hereutt, horde, *pon honour (for herculea. See Syntax). 

218 -p5 A form of que (compare qulsplam, qulsquam) ; nexn-pe, indeed 

(nam-pe, comp. namque) ; quippe, indeed (for qui pe ? comp. 
utique) ; prope, near (comp. proxlmus, as if from proque). 

-▼* Perhaps for vel. SXyo (old seve, hence Ben), or if, whether; 

nfive (neu), or not. 

tC8 ceu, as (for cere, ce being, of pronominal origin?). 

hie, illlc, &c, see § 2ii, 3 ; ecee, behold (for ence) ; lie, thus 
(c£ §mi); ae, § 419. 

219 -que* Appended to pronouns (a kind of reduplication) ; e.g. qulsque 

(adj.), each; quandoque, whenever ; quicumque (quiquomque) 
(adj.), whosoever ; uMque, everywhere ; undlque, from all sides ; 
utique, anyhow; usque, ever; uterque (adj.),. each. Also 
absque, without (abe) ; atque (ae), and also (for ad-que) ; neque 
(nee), /w/; namque, /*r; hodieque (Vell.)=hodie. , 

220 *ptS e.g. suopte ; see § 193. 

-de" i. e. possibly the preposition de shortened by losing the accent?; 

e. g. inde, thence (im-de) ; lndldem, from the same place; delude, 
exlnde, thereupon ; proinde, perlnde, just so ; eubinde, imme- 
diately afterwards. 

undo, whence (quoin- or eum-de) ; undlque, from all sides ; 
undecumque, whencesoever ; quamde (Enn. Lucr.), than. 

-UO tin8, without; pOnft, behind. 

n8, not t lest; n6 (wrongly written nae), verily (comp. vol, v\)); 
nft interrogative particle, perhaps the same as nd. Comp. nd- 
fas, nft-quls, nft-vts (=non vis). 

221 -I (rarely I). (1) Ablative cases of manner. 

qui (interrogative and relative, like ut), bow, in which 
case; quln, <why notf but (qui-ne) ; alioqul, alioquln, cetero- 
qui, ceteroquln, in other respects (the final n is of obscure 
origin) ; nequlquam, by no means; atqul, but. 

Si, if (abl. or loc. of pronoun, in which case) ; nisi, unless 
(for ne si) ; slquldem, if indeed, since ; quasi, as if (quam si) ; 
Sic, thus (si-ce, in which, or in this, way). 

nl, not (for ne, net), also used as = nisi; quldnl, why not? 

utl (ut), how (for quo-ti) ; utique, any how; utXnam, that! 
ne utlquam (nutiquam), by no means. 

(2) praeflscini (also praensdne), without offence (prae fas- 
cino-, for, i. e. to avert, bewitchments) ; procllvi (or procllvfi), 
downhill (procllvi-, old stem proclivo-) ; brevL in few words 
(hrfivi-). 

(3) Locative cases; UO, lstl (Plaut. Ter.); illic, istlc, 
there (lllo-, Isto-); hie, here (ho-); pridexn, some time ago: 

heri (in Quintilian's time herd), yesterday; peregrl, 
more commonly peregre, abroad, from abroad; texnperl, 
• in good time (tempos-) ; and others. 
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222 M IM, there (is); iniU, therein; poiUM (Phut), thereupon; 

interlM (Plaut.), in the meantime; ibidem, in the same place; 
uM, wfcr* (for quobt, cubi) ; unique, everywhere; uMcuxnque, 
wheresoever; fl-caUL, if anywhere; iH-cuM, somewhere; 
Alibi, elsewhere (all-) ; utrftbi, a/ w&£ o/* /wo //ocm (utro-) ; 
utrublque, at both places. 

4> ftb (aba), /raw ; Ob (obs), opposite to ; sub (robs), toa/ir. 

223 -am Jain, mm/ ; etlam, also (et Jam) ; quonlam, jiVk? (quom Jam) ; 

nimdam (Plaut.), now (nunc Jam) ; nam, /er (originally 0020) ; 
quam, how, as; quamquam, however \ although; allqnam, 
somehow ; Align an -do, sometimes ; aliquamdra, for some time; 
nutiquam (§ aai), not at all; usplam, usquam, any where; 
nnsqnam, no where; praequam, compared with; tarn, so; 
tamquam, as if; tandem, at length. 

nequam, good for nothing, is used as indecl. adjective. 

coram, face to face (com, os-) ; clam, secretly (comp. oe-eul-o, 
conceal) ; obvlam, opposite (obvio- ; or ob viam, comp. obiter) ; 
p&lam, propalam, openly; perpAram, 6adly;pnOnam (Plant.), 
immediately (cf. protenus, § 330). 

So the compounds with f&rlam ; e.g. nifarlam, divided in 
two (bi-); trlfarlam, quadrifariam ; mnltliarlam, in many 
places; plnrlfarlam, in several places. 

-dam quondam, sometime. (Comp. quldam, a certain one,) 

224 -om (urn) Probably accusative cases. 

dftnlcum (Plaut., donlqne Lucr., donee commonly), until; 
dum, while ; du-dum, a long time (din dnm) ; interdnm, for a 
time; quidum, how so t primumdum, first of all; appended to 
imperatives, e.g. &gddum, come now ; mfinMum, stop pray ; 
tangftdum, just touch me ; &c 

nnm (in questions), now? none (i.e. num-ce), now; etlamnum, 
even now. 

qnom, cum, when (quo-) ; 00m (in composition), cum (prep.), 
with (comp. £vV); quondam, sometime (quom-dam); quando- 
cumque, whensoever; turn, tunc, then; umquam, ever (urn for 
quom) ; numquam, never (ne umquam) ; nonnunqnam, at 
times. 

actutum, instantly; drcum, round (drco) ; clanculum, secretly 
(clam, with suffix -culo-) ; oommddum, suitably, just now 
(commodo-) ; demum, at length (lit. downmost; superl. of de) ; 
extremum, /or the utmost (i.e. last) time (extremo-); lncaa- 
sum, to no purpose (in cassum) ; minimum, in phrase quam 
minimum, as tittle as possible (minlmo-) ; nlmium, too much; 
noenum (generally contracted to non), not (ne unum); 
pfirum, little; plerumque, for the most part (plero-, quel ; 
postremum, for the hindmost (i.e. last) time (poatromo-); 
potuwimum, especially (potisaimo-) ; prlmum, for the first 
time (prlmo-); propemodum, almost (cf. § 213); Iterum, for 
the second time; terUum, quartum, &c; ultlmum, for the 
furthest (i.e. last) time; secundum (prep.), following^ along 
(sequondo-). For rursum, advenum, &c see § 214, 
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'tem 



-dam 



lmpraaMBtllmiii, at the present time (for In praeaentia 
rerun?). 

propMiem, very shortly (possibly a corruption for prop* dll, 
on a near day). 

autem, however; Item, likewise (comp. lta, Itidem); saltern, 
at least. 

quldem, ftquldem, indeed; prldem, some time ago ; tan (lam, at 
length (tamdem) ; Itidem, likewise (lta) ; Identidem, repeatedly 
(for Idem Itidem? or Idem et Idem?). (Comp, Idem, the 
satne, for la-dam ; totldam (indec. adj.), just so many; tantus- 
dem.) 

228 -lm denotes at or from a place ; hln-c, hence (him ce) ; illim, latlm, 

Ullnc, latino, thence; lm in lnde (§ 770), thereupon; exim, exln, 
exlnde, therefrom; dam, delude, thereupon; interim, mean* 
while, also at times (Quintil.) ; 611m, in those times, i. e. formerly 
or AirAz/fer (olio =lllo); enlm, for; utrlnque, on both sides (utro-). 

altrlnaecuB (for altrlmaeena ; Plaut), on the other side; 
extrlnaecua, from outside; iRtrinawmM, from within. 

227 t-lm (sim) Formed from, or similarly to, past participles; e.g. carptlm, 
by pieces , separately (lit plucking at it, carpere); confertlm, 
compactly (confercXre) ; confestlm, immediately; curslm, swiftly 
(currere) ; effllotim, desperately (effllgere, to kill, hence efflle- 
ttm amtre, to, love to death); furtlm, thief-wise, i.e. by 
stealth; parttm, partly (partt-) ; passim, here and there (in a 
scattered way, pandora) ; pMfttentlm, feeling the way (pede 
teudere) ; praeaertlm, especially (putting in front, praeaerere) ; 
raptlm, hurriedly (rapere) ; aenalm, gradually (lit. perceptibly ; 
aentlre); at&tlm, immediately (lit. as you stand, sta-, stare); 
strlctlm, slightly (lit grazing, strlngere) ; vlclsaim, in turns 
(▼id-). In afl&tlm (ad fatlm, to yawning), in abundance, we 
nave an accus. of an extinct noun f&tta, a yawn (comp. 
fatlacl, fatigare). 

-&t-lm (1) From verbs with -a stems; e.g. acervatlm, in heaps, sum- 
marily (acervft-re) ; certatim, vying with one another (certa- 
re) ; d&tatlm (datatlm ludere, to play at ball), giving and 
regivmg (d&ta-re frequentative of dare); gravatim, with 
difficulty (graytrl) ; nSmlnatlm, by name (nomlnftre), &c. 

(2) From nouns (compare the adjective forms, e.g. barbatna, 
cord-atua, &c.) ; e.g. generating taking classes (genua) 5 gra- 
datlm, step by step (gradu-); gregatlm, in flocks, herding 
together (greg-) ; membratlm, limb by limb (membro-) ; ostla- 
tim, from house to house (ostlo-) ; panllattm, little by little 
(paullo-) ; «<«g<ii*tfTn ; one by one (comp. alngulo-); summatlm,. 
slightly, summarily {taking the tops, summo-) ; &c. 

.Ht-im tolutim, full trot {raising the feet, tolttre) ; trlbtltlm, tribe by 
tribe (trlbu-). 

•It-lm vlrltlm, man by man (vXro-)« 

L. G. 6 
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228 -t . art, but; at, but (also atque, atqul) ; aut, or (comp. ath-e) ; ft, 

a**/ (comp. frt) ; tit (for utl), as (prout, praeut, slcut, velut) ; 
post, after (also pot, poste, postldea ; comp. ante, antldea). 
Bat is shortened for satis (§ 232). For -met see § 193. 

•4 Old ablative suffix? cf.§§ 19, 1 15; a4,/b;apud, at; baud (or ban),. 

not ; 86d, but (properly by itself 1). Quod, because, is neut. ace. 
(comp. tin), but in quod si, quod quia, quod utinam is by some 
taken to be an old ablative. 

-n quln, why not? (qui ne); sin, but if; an, whether; forsan, 

fbrstt&n (fors alt an), perhaps ; tamta, yet; On, lot In, in, . 

-1 procul, off, afar; slmul, older semol (for simile), together; 

samel, once; vfil, or (probably imperative of volo, hence choose), 

-ur Igltnr, therefore ; quor or cur, wherefore t 

-fir Suffix of comparative degree : super, oA?zr (higher; tub, «/>) ; 

desuper, lnsuper. 

per, through; ter (for trie, cf. § 128), thrice; quater, /wr 
times, 

-per ' nuper, /a/*/p (novumper) ; p&rumper, j&r but little time (parum) ; 

paulllsper, for a little while (panllo-) ; tantisper, for so long 
(tanto-); semper, always (aim-, whole? comp. almpW, slmul). 

229 -ter (1) From adjectives with -o stems: durlter (also dure), 

hardly (duro-); humanlter, inhumanlter (also humane, Inhu- 
mane), politely •, impolitely (humano-); larglter (also large), 
lavishly (largo-); navlter, Jgnaylter (also nave, lgnave), 
skilfully, unskilfully (gnavo-); luoulenter (also luculente), 
brilliantly (for luculentlter from luculento-); turbulenter 
(also turbulente), confusedly (for turbulentlter from turbu- 
lento-), and others in early writers. 

(2) From adjectives with 1- stems, and one (supplex) 
with consonant stem: acrl-ter, eagerly (acrl-); all-ter, other- 
wise (all-, § 198); aman-ter, lovingly (for amantlter) ; atr6- 
cl-ter, audac-ter, brM-ter, clemen-ter (for olementl-ter), 
concordl-ter, constan-ter (for eonstantl-ter), decen-ter, dlll- 
gen-ter, elftgan-ter, fellcl-ter, frequen-ter, grayl-ter, lenl-ter, 
lto-ter, medlocrl-ter, mem6rl-ter, with good memory; mlse- 
rlcordl-ter, pari-ter, salubrl-ter, sclen-ter, simHl-ter, aim- 
pUd-ter, soUemnl-ter, soUer-ter (for sollertl-ter), suppUcl-ter, 
tenvl-ter, vehemen-ter or vemen-ter, vernHl-ter, vigilan-ter, 
utW-ter, and others from stems in -nti, of which -tl is 
dropped before the suffix (cf. § ao). 

(3) From other words: drd-ter, about (clrcc-); Inter, 
between (in); praeter, beside (prae); prop-ter, near (pr6pe); 
aub-ter, beneath (sub). 

nequl-ter, badly (nequam). Obiter (hot ante- Augustan), on 
the way, is apparently Ob Iter (comp. obviam). 
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230 -» abs (ab, a), from ; Ms, /w&* (for doll) ; ds, 0** this side (comp* 

cl-tlmus); ex, out (ec in some compounds, and 1); mox, 
presently; otM (ob), 0*, opposite; tubs (tub), siiK&r (in subs- 
traho, &c); trail, across; nil, Ar>wi^ (comp. ul-timus); 
ua-quam, ns-piam, anywhere; us-qut, ever; Tix, scarcely. 

delnoept (dain, cap-ire), ***/; is a compound like parti* 
caps, but indeclinable. 

-la alias, at other times ; eras, to-morrow ; foraa, (to) out of doors, 

-11a mordl-c-us, with the teeth (morde-, mordlra) ; sec-va, otherwise; 

tenus, as far as (subst ace. s. extent I) ; pritinus (or pro- 
tlnus), immediately. 

(minus, from a distance; commlnua, hand to hand, are 
probably compounds of minus, hand (meaning "hands 0$" 
"hands together"). 

SSI -ttta from; same as Greek -d<v (comp. ypafrofur, wctftoimus). 

antlqul-tus, from of old (antlquo-) ; divlnl-tus, from the 
Gods (divine-) ; fundl-tua, from the bottom (rondo-) ; humanl- 
tus, after the manner of men (humane-) ; ln-tus, from within 

Sin) ; pinl-tus, from the interior* deeply (pine-) ; publlcl-tua 
Plaut., Ter. &c), on the public account (publico-) ; radlcl-tus, 
from the root (radlci-) ; sub-tus, underneath (tub). 

-is pines, in the possession <j/"(comp. pinltua). 

232 -Is for -ios, the stem, or for -ins the neuter ace, of the comparative 

suffix ; e.g. nimla, too much ; magls (sometimes magi), more; 
satis (also sat), enough. 

fortasslB, fortassi, perhaps. 

-Is ffirls, out of doors; imprimis, in the first place ; gratils, gratia, 

for thanks, gratuitously; Ingratls, thanklessly; multimedia, 
manywise; quotannis, yearly, are locatives or ablatives. 

233 -lens post- Augustan -lis; the regular suffix for numeral adverbs: 

tdtiens, so often (tot); auctions, bow often (quot); aliquo- 
tiens, sometimes; pluriens, often (plus-); quinquiens, five 
times (qulnque); sexlens, six times (sex); diclens, ten times 
(decern); vlciens, twenty times (for vlclntlens, cf. § 20; from 
vlgintl); centiens, a hundred times (oentum), and others. 
See Chap. X. 
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887 The following are the chief (pronominal) adverbs of time. 



auamdifiPT*** 7 

H (as long as. 

kXtqina.mAiiL, for some 

length of time. 
quousquft, tillwhent 
adhuo, hitherto. 



»— BE.' 

quoin, when. 
none, now. 

tuinr^- 

antehkc, before this. 

postbio, after this. 

suMndt, immediately afterwards. 

nondum, not yet. 

ilia's, a/ another time. 

quondam,) sometime, i.e. formerly, 
011m ( ox hereafter. 



HW } ax 4/fcr* or. 
tttttts, jp #&* . 
fiHquftties, several times, 
Identldem, repeatedly. 
nonnunquam, ) sometimes 
ftHquando, > (i. e. not un- 
quandoque ) frequently), 
-intardum, sometimes (i. e. 

occasionally). 
frnquam, ever (after nega- 
tives, &c). 
usque, ever (of progressive 
continuance). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERBS. Introduction. 

Latin verbs have inflexions to denote differences of voice, person, 
number, mood, and tense. 

1. There are two voices, the Active and the Passive. 

(The Passive voice is sometimes called Reflexive or Middle.) 

Some verbs have both voices, some have only the active, except in 
the third person ; others, called Deponents, have only the passive, but 
with the signification (apparently) of the active. 

2. Two numbers, the Singular and Plural. 
In a few verbs no plural is found. 

3. There are three persons (First, Second, Third) in each number. 
In the Imperative mood there is no form for the first person singular. 

A few verbs are used only in the third person. 



4. Three moods. Indicative, Subjunctive (often called Conjunctive), 
Imperative. 
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5. Six tenses, in the Indicative mood, active voice: 

(a) Three, denoting incomplete action; the Present, Future, and 
Imperfect. 

(More precise terms for these tenses are (as used by some writers) 
present imperfect, future imperfect, past imperfect) 

(b) Three denoting completed action; the Perfect, Completed 
Future, and Pluperfect. 

(More precise terms: present perfect, future perfect, and past per- 
fect) 

In the Subjunctive mood, active voice, there are only four dis- 
tinct tense-forms, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect 
In the Imperative there are only two, the present and future. 

Some verbs in the active voice and all verbs in the passive voice 
have in the Indicative only three simple tense-forms, those of incom- 
plete action, and in the Subjunctive only the present and imperfect 

The deficiency of the tenses of complete action in the Passive voice 
is supplied by participles in combination with certain tenses of the verb 
of being. 

239 Certain verbal nouns are (partly from their mode of formation, 
partly from their use) usually treated in connexion with the verb. 
These are 

(a) Two indeclinable substantives, called Infinitives (or the Infini- 
tive Mood). They are the Present infinitive, denoting incomplete 
action, and the Perfect, denoting completed action. 

(b) Three verbal adjectives, called Participles, the Present and 
Future belonging to the active voice; the Past participle belonging 
to the passive voice. ' 

(e) A verbal substantive and adjective, called the Gerund and 
Gerundive, usually classed, the first with the. active, the second with 
the passive voice. 

(d) Two Supines, i.e. the accusative and ablative (or dative) of a 
verbal noun. 

The forms of the verb proper are often called collectively the Finite 
Verb ; the verbal nouns above named are sometimes called the Infinite 
Verb. 

340 Every single word in the Latin (finite) verb is a complete sentence, 
the verbal stem being used not by itself, but in combination with 
abbreviated forms of pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 

The principles on which all verbs are inflected are the same. The 
differences in detail which are found are due partly to the nature or 
ending of the stem of the particular verb. But there are other differ- 
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ences, of which the reason must apparently be sought elsewhere. Pos- 
sibly in early stages of the language there may have been a fuller system 
of forms applicable to all verbs, and in the language as we have it some 
verbs exhibit some of these forms and other verbs exhibit other forms. 

341 The inflexions are attached to the stem in the following order : 
inflexions of tense, of mood, of person, of number ', of 'voice. The forms 
of the present tense, indicative mood, singular number, active voice are 
the simplest, and arise from the union of the stem with personal pro- 
nouns. All other parts of the verb (usually) contain modifications for 
tense, mood, number and voice. Of these the modifications for tense 
and mood are made between the stem and personal pronoun, and the 
inflexions for number and voice are appended after them. 

Thus d&t is the 3rd person, singular number, present tense, indica- 
tive mood, active voice of a verbal stem meaning give. It is composed 
of dfc- verbal stem, and t abbreviated pronoun of 3rd person: and thus 
is strictly give-be (she, it), for which originally gives is the English 
equivalent, but English, having lost its sense of the meaning of the final 
j, now prefixes in addition the pronoun be (she, it), as a separate word 
for the like purpose. 

dfc-r-3-m-us is the 1st person plural, active voice, imperfect sub- 
junctive of the same stem, d&-, give. The sound r denotes past time, 
6 the mood of thought (instead of fact), m the speaker himself, us the 
action of others with the speaker. Thus daremus analysed is give-did- 
in-thought-I-tbcj. If for -us we have -nr (dfirOmur), the speaker and 
others are passive instead of active. 

342 The inflexions of tense are divisible into two classes : viz. those 
which are common to several tenses or forms, and those which are 
peculiar to the particular tense. 

The inflexions common to several tenses or forms may be referred 
to three forms of the verbal stem called the Present stem, the Perfect 
stem and the Supine stem. 

1. The Present stem is very often identical with the verbal stem, 
but not unfrequently is more or less modified. From this present stem 
are formed all the tenses and verbal forms which express incomplete 
action : viz. both in Active and Passive voices — 

Indicative Present, Future, Imperfect ; 
Imperative Present, Future ; 
Subjunctive Present, Imperfect ; 

also the following verbal forms : 

Present Infinitive ; Active and Passive ; 
Present Participle ; Active (none in Passive) ; 
Gerunds and Gerundive. 
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a. The Perfect stem is sometimes identical with the verb stem and 
with the present stem, but usually is considerably modified. From this 
perfect stem are formed all the tenses denoting completed action : viz. 
in the Active voice — 

Indicative Perfect, Completed Future, Pluperfect ; 
Subjunctive Perfect, Pluperfect ; 

also the Perfect Infinitive. 

3. The Supine stem is always a modification of the verbal stem, 
and from it are formed certain verbal nouns, of which the forms called 
the supines, the past participle passive, and future participle active are 
generally treated in connexion with the verb. 

The past participle passive is used with certain tenses of the verb of 
being to form the perfect, pluperfect and future indicative, and the 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, of the passive voice. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

EXAMPLES OF THE SYSTEM OF INFLEXIONS OF VERBS. 

243 Verbs are as regards their inflexions divided into two principal 
classes ; those whose stem ends in a consonant and those whose stem 
ends in a voweL The former may be called for shortness comonant- 
verbjy the latter vowel-verbs, 

Vowel-verbs may have a stem ending in a or u, or e or i. Of these 
by far the most numerous are those with stems ending in ft, and this 
class differs most in its inflexions from consonant verbs. It is in the 
inflexions of tenses formed from the present stem that these differences 
are mainly found. 

First will be given on opposite pages the whole system of inflected 
forms of a consonant stem, rfig-, rule, and of a vowel stem, &ma-, love. 

The English corresponding generally to the Latin forms of the 
Indicative and Imperative moods is added. The English corresponding 
to the Subjunctive mood varies so much with the character of 
the sentence in which it is used, that none can properly be given 
here. On the whole in the greater number of sentences the English 
used for the Indicative would also fit the Subjunctive. The proper 
translation according to the cjass of the Subjunctive is given in the 
Syntax. 

The quantity of the final syllables is marked as actually used by 
Latin poets, (See also § $3 foil.) Doubtless in some forms here 
marked short the quantity was originally long, and some traces of the 
earlier quantity are occasionally found. See §§ 33, 68, 69. 
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Consonant Conjugation. 
Present Stem. 

Active Voice; 

Present. 

Indicative. 

944 Sing. x. rtg-o, I am ruling or I rule 

a. xftff-Is, Thou art ruling or Thou rulest 
3. xftff-It, He is ruling or He rules 
Plur. 1. rgff-Im-tks, We are ruling or We rule 
a. rgg-It-Ia, Te are ruling or Te rule 
3. xtig-unt, They are ruling or They rule 

Future. 

Sing. 1. reg-am, I shall ox will rule 

a. rtg-tt, TZwtt «/i// r«& 

3. xtig-#t, J& «//// r«& 
Plur. 1. rtg-tm-IU, /fr j&i// or will rule 

a. rtg-#Ms, frV ok// r«/* 

3. r«g-ent, 72^ will rule 



Subjunctive. 

rfig-am 

rtg-fts 

x«g-&t 

xtig-ftm-fts 

rtg-tt-Xs 

rSg-ant 



Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. rdg-Sb-ain, / w*j ruling or J rcdW 

a. xtig-fb-is, fn&oii wo// mug- or 2Bo« ruledst xtig-ftr-tt 

3. rtg-Ib-it, Jfr «;at rtf/wrg- or /fe ruled rSg-*r-#t 

Plur. 1. xtig-fb-lm-fii, #fc «wr rtt/w£ or /fir ruled reg-tir-lm-fii 

a. rtg-9b-&t-Is, frV <uwf rtt/Zfltg- or frV r«/n/ xtig-4r-tt-Is 

3. rtg-tb-ant, T^r w*r* ruling or T^r ridW rtg-*r-ent 



Present 
Future. 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. a. xtig-ft, Jfa/i (/&>«) 
Plur. 3. rtg-tt-i, Rule (je) 

Sing. } «HM g^K** 

Plur. a. r*g-ft-Ot-i, Ye shall rule 
3. rgg-unt-o, They shall rule 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 



Infinitive Present. rtg-tir-ft, to rule 

Participle Present S. Norn. rftg-ens, rw/wfg- 

Ace. xtig-ent-em (m. f.), 

Ace? f rt «-« nd - llin » rw ^lff 



(n.) 



Gerund. 
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Vowel Conjugation. 

Present Stem. 

Active Voice. 
Present 



Indicative. 



Sing. 1. iin-o, lam loving or I love 

a. ton-la, ThouMrt hmm mg fur ttou Jovest 
3. ini-ftfe, He is loving or He loves 

Plur. 1. iin-tm-tii, We are loving or We love 
a. im-ftt-Is, Te are loving or Te love 
3. la-ant, Tbey are loving or They love 



Subjunctive. 



im-tt 

am-*t 

iin-im-ui 

am-ft-Ia 

im-«nt 



Future. 

Sing. 1. ftm-tb-o, I shall or will love 
a. ftm-lb-Is, Thou wilt love 
3. am-ftb-It, He will love 

Plur. 1. ini-fib-Im-to, We shall or will love 

2. ini-ftb-ffe-Ii, Te will love 

3. fcn-ftb-unt, They will love 



Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. im-ftb-im, I was loving or I loved 

2* tai-*l>-*ii, Thou wast loving or Thou lovedst 
3. ftm-ftb-at, He was loving or He loved 

Plur. z. im-ib-im-tti, We were laving or We loved 

2. fttn-ib-lt-is, Te were loving or Te loved 

3. 4m-*b-ant, They were loving or They loved 



am-*r-*t 
fttn-ftr-lm-fii 
im-ir-tt-Is 
im-ir-ent 



Present 
Future. 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. ton-*, Love (thou) 
Plur. a. im-tfe-t, Love (ye) 

Sing. 3 ^ am-&t-o ^ jAa// w 

Plur. a. ftm-tt-ft-t, tt shall love 
3. fcn-ant-o, T^r shall love 



Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Infinitive Present. am-ar-3, to love 

Participle Present S. Norn, am-ana, loving 

Ace. am-ant-«m (m. f.), fat-ana (n.) 

Gerund. Ace 1 ! ftm-aad-IU,l i loving 
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Consonant Conjugation. 
Present Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

Present* 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

246 Sing. i. rSg-Or, / am being ruled or / am ruled 



2. rCg-to-Is, Thou art being ruled or Tbou art ruled rfig-ftr-lB 

or xtiff-ftr-* 

3. rtg-It-ttr, He is being ruled or He is ruled rftg-ftt-ftr 
Plur. 1. rftg-Im-ttr, /f<r *?r* &/«#• ruled or #> or* nt/*/ rdg-Am-ox 

2. rtg-Im-In-L, fr> arr being ruled or IV «ne ruled rdg-Am-In-I 

3. rtg-unt-ttr, 72vf are being ruled or 22*r are ruled rSg-ant-nr 

Future. 

Sing. 1. rftg-ar, I shall or will be ruled 

2. rgg-tr-Xs or rftg-Br-6, 22wk *w/f A* rff/r<^ 

3. rfig-St-ttr, He will be ruled 
Plur. 1. rdg-6m-ur, We shall be ruled 

2. rtg-6m-In-I, Te will be ruled 

3. rtg-ent-nr, They will be ruled 

Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. rSg-6b-&r, / was being ruled or I was ruled rSg-fir-6r 

2. rdg-€b-ftr-Ifl t Tiboii wast being ruled or TZoa rtg-Sr-fir-Is 

or xtig-tt>-&r-* wast ra/«tf or r*g-6r-fr-4 

3. xAg-$b-&t-fLr, Jfc wax being ruled or Jfc «/a/ r$g-6r-«t-nr 

ruled 
Plur. 1. rtg-*to-ajn-tur. We were being ruled or We were rftg-4r-tm-flr 

ruled 

2. rtg-Bb-aMn-Ia-I, 2> wwr £««# nv/r«V or Te were rig-ir-im-In-I 

ruled 

3. rftg-tb-ant-ttr, They were being ruled or They rdg-6r-ent-ur 

were ruled 

Imperative. 

Present. Sing. 2. r8g-6r-6, Be ruled 

Plur. 2. rfig-Im-In-I, Be ye ruled 

Fut ure . »» } *** gSSttSf 

Plur. 3. xtig-unt-ftr, 72v^ /£*// be ruled 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Infinitive Present. r«g-I, to be ruled 

Gerundive Sing. Nom. m. rtg-end-u* x „ . ^ . . . 

f. rtg-end-* ' to rule or to be ruled 



n. 



i< 



rig-end-nml (used adjectivally) 
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Subjunctive. 

iin-tir 
&m-€r-Is 

or iin-Cr-i 
ftm-ftt-fir 
fim-tm-fir 

im-tnt-fir 



Vowel Conjugation. 

Present Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. 

M7 Sing. I. ftm-ftr, / am bang loved ox I am loved 

%. fcrn-ftr-Is, Tbou art being loved or Thou art 

loved 
3. ftm-ftt-fir, He is being loved or He is loved 
Plur. i. im-ftm-nr, We are being loved or We are loved 

2. fcm-Am-In-I, Ye are being loved or Te are loved 

3. fcin-ant-fir, They are being loved or They arc 

loved 

Future. 

Sing. 1. iin-ftb-Ar, 1 shall or will be loved 

a. iin-Ib-te-Xs or ftm-tb-tr-*, Tbou wilt be loved 

3. ftm-ftb-lt-fir, He will be loved 
Plur. j. ftm-&b-Im-ftr, We shall or will be loved 

%. im-ftb-Im-In-I, Te will be loved 

3. ftm-ftb-unt-ftr, They will be loved 

Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. ftm-fcb-Ar, I was being loved or I was loved 
a. ftm-Jb-ftr-Is, Thou wast being loved or Tbou 

or am-ftb-Ar-ft wast loved 
3. fan-ftb-ftt-tlr, He was being loved or He was 

loved 
Plur. 1. fcn-fcb-ta-ur, /ftr «w* £*/»£ /wo/ or We 

were loved 
%, &m-&b-&m-In-I, Te were being loved or Te were &m-&r-6m-ln-I 

loved 
3. ftm-ib-ant-ur, They were being loved or They 

were loved 

Imperative. 

Present. Sing. a. ftm-ftr-6, Be (thou) loved 
Plur. 2. fim-ftin-In-I, Be (je) loved 

Future. Sing. 



&m-tr-tr 
im-Ar-tr-Is 
or im-&r-«r-i 
ftm-ar-8t-ttr 

fiin-ar-tm-ttr 



fim-ar-tnt-ur 



3} \He shall be loved 

Plur. 3. iia-aiit-ftr, 22vjr jZw// &- loved 



Verbal Noun-Forms. 
Infinitive Present. ftm-tr-I, to be loved 

Gerundive. Sing. Norn. m. **-***-*> ) t0 love or tohe W 

S^Sln} (used adjectivally) 
&c. 



f. 
n. 
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Consonant Conjugation. 

Perfect Stem. 

Active Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. 

248 Sing. i. rex-X, I ruled or I have ruled 

2. rex-ls-tX, Tbou ruledst or Thou bast ruled 

3. rex-It, He ruled or He bos ruled 
Plur. 1. rex-Im-fis, We ruled or We have ruled 

2. rex-Xs-tX-s, Ye ruled or Te have ruled 

3. rex-er-unt, Tbey ruled or Tbey have ruled 

or rex-ex-** 



Subjunctive. 

rex-er-lm 

rex-er-Ia 

rex-er-It 

rex-er-Im-fis 

rex-er-It-Is 

rex-er-int 



Completed Future. 

Sing. x. rex-er-o, I shall have ruled 

2. rex-er-Ia, Tbou wilt have ruled 

3. rex-er-It, He will have ruled 
Plur. 1. rex-ex-Im-fls, We shall bane ruled 

2. rex-er-It-Is, Te will have ruled 

3. rex-er-int, They will have ruled 



[For the quantity of 
•is, -imufl, &c. in perf. 
subj. and comp. fut. 
ind. see § 281. For 
rexeront see § 274.] 



Pluperfect. 

Sing. 1. rex-er-am, I bad ruled 

2. rex-er-aa, Tbou badst ruled 

3. rex-er-fct, He bad ruled 
Plur. 1. rex-er-ftm-ua, We bad ruled 

2. rex-er-ftt-Is, Te bad ruled 

3. rex-er-ant, Tbey bad ruled 



rex-ls-sem 



ls-stt 
•ls-sBm-us 

lS-Sft-XS 

•ls-sent 



Infinitive, rex-ls-afi, to have ruled 



Supine Stem. 

Active Voice. 

rect-am, to rule, i.e. ace. case of verbal noun with n- stem 
rect-tt, in the ruling, i.e. ablat. case of verbal noun with u- stem 

Part. Fut. (Sing. Nom.) rect-ftr-tts (m.)) 

rect-ttr-a (r.) / about to rule 
rect-ttr-um (n.)) 

In fin. Fut. (Sing. Nom.) rect-nr-ua, 4,-nm ease, to be about to rule 

,, j,- folate, to have been about 

to rule 
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Vowel Conjugation. 

Perfect Stem. 

Active Voice. 

Perfect 
Indicative. 
Sing. i. ftnUv-I, / lotted or have loved 

a. &m&Y-tatt, Tbou lovedst or bast loved 
3. ftm&Y-lt, He loved or has loved 
Plur. 1. ftnUv-Im-tU, We loved or have loved 
a. ftmAv-ii-tl-B, Te loved or have loved 
3. ftmAv-er-unt, Tbey loved or have loved 
or *nUv-Sr-* 

Completed Future. 

Sing. 1. ftm&Y-tr-o, I shall have loved 

2. ftm&Y-ir-lg, Tbou wilt have loved 

3. ftm&Y-fe-It, He will have loved 
Plur. 1. ftm&Y-tr-Im-fta, We shall have loved 

2. fim&Y-ir-IMs, Te will have loved 

3. ftm&Y-ir-lnt, They will have loved 

Pluperfect. 

Sing. 1. &mftv-«r-am, / had loved 

2. ftmiY-tir-fts, Tbou hadst loved 

3. ftm&Y-ir-&t, He bad loved 
Plur. 1. fim&Y-4r-&ni-fta, We bad loved 

2. fcnUv-fir-ftt-Ia, Te had loved 

3. ftm&Y-to-aat, They bad loved 



Subjunctive. 

imtY-ftr-lm 
fcnUv-fir-Ia 

&zn&v-ftr-It 
imlY-4r-lm*fii 

imav-fa-lt-Is 
imlY-tr-lnt 



fcmftv-is-gem 

ftm&Y-ls-Bta 

&m&Y-is-s*t 

imlY-li-Bfim-us 

ftm&Y-ls-sSt-lB 

ftmAv-ii-Bent 



Infinitive. &zn&v-li-aft, to have loved. 



Supine, 



Supine Stem. 

Active Voice. 

ftm&t-um, to love 
ftm&t-u, in the loving 



about to love 



Part. Fut. (Sing. Norn.) &m&t-fir-us (m.)i 

fiin&t-ur-& (f.) \ 
ftm&t-ur-um (n.)) 

Infin. Fut (Sing. Nom.) ftm&t-ur-fts, -a, -urn ease, to be about to love 

,, „ fttlBse, to have been about 

to love 
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352 Present Stem, Other Vowel Conjugations* Active Voice. 



Indicative Mood. 



Singular. 
i. trlb-u-o 

2. trib-u-Ia 

3. trfb-u-It 

Plural. 

1. trlb-u-Im-fii 

2. trib-u-It-Ia 
3* trlb-u-unt 

Singular. 

1. trlb-u-am 

2. trlb-n-Ss 

3. txlb-u-ftt 

Plural. 

1. trtb-u-Sm-fta 

2. trlb-u-St-Ia 

3. trlb-u-ent 

Singular. 

1. trlb-u-ftb-am 

2. trlb-u-«b-aa 

3. trib-u-Sb-ftt 

Plural. 

1. trlb-n-Sb-ftm-tUi 

2. trlb-u-Sb-at-Is 

3. trlb-u-3b-ant 



Present. 



cap-l-o 

cap-Is 

cap-It 

c&p-Im-IU 

cap-It-Is 
cap-1-unt 



aud-i-o 

aud-Is 

and-lt 

aud-Im-fts 

aud-Xt-Is 

aud-1-unt 



Future. 
cap-i-am and-l-am 

c&p-l-Ss aud-l-*a 

cap-i-*t and-i-$t 



cap-l-Sm-fts 
cap-1- fit-Is 
cap-1-ent 



aud-l-fim-fta 

and-1-fit-Is 

aud-1-ent 



Imperfect 

c&p-i-8b-am aud-1-Bb-am 

cap-1-Bb-aa aud-1-Sb-aa 

cap-1-Sb-At aud-1-fib-at 

cap-1-Sb-am-tta and-l-fib-am-fts 

cap-i-fib-at-Is aud-i-fib-at-Is 

cap-i-fib-ant aud-1-Sb-ant 



mftn-e-o 

mtai-Ss 

mtaL-fit 

xnttn-Sm-fts 

mOn-fit-Is 

mdn-ent 

mftn-fib-o 
xnOn-€b-lB 
mdn-fib-It 

mfln-fib-Im-fts 

mftn-Sb-It-Is 

mOn-fib-unt 

mftn-fib-am 
mta-Bb-as 
mdn-3b-at 

mta-fib-am-fta 

mdn-fib-at-Is 

m&n-fib-ant 





Imperative 


Mood. 




Singular. 
2. trlb-u-fi 


Present. 
cftp-fi aud-I 


m&n-fi 


Plural. 

2. trtb-n-Xt-* 


cap-It-6 


aud-Xt-fi 


xnfln-fit-6 


Singular. 


Future. 




H trlb-n-Xt-o 

3-f 

Plural. 

2. trIb-u-It-at-4 

3. trlb-u-unt-o 


c&p-It~o 


aud-It-o 


mftn-St-o 


c&p-It-Ot-fi 
cftp-1-unt-o 


aud-It-5t-« 
aud-i-unt-o 


mftn.-fit-6t-6 
xn&n-cnt-o 


Infin. Pres. 

trlb-u-6r-fi 


Verbal Noun-Forms, 
cap-fir-* aud-Ir-6 


m0n-fi(r-ti 


Part. Pres. (sing. nom.). 

trlb-u-ens cap-^ens 


aud-1-ens 


mfln-ens 


Gerund (sing. nom.). 
trlb-u-end-uxn, 


cap-1-end-um 


and-l-end-um 


mftn-end-um 
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203 Present Stem. 



Other Vowel Conjugations. 
Indicative Mood. 



Passive Voice. 



Singular, 
x. txlb-u-ftr 

2. trib-u-6r-Ia 

3. trlb-u-It-nr 


Present 
eap-1-ftr aud-i-flr 
cap-flr-Is aud-Ir-Ia 
eap-lt-ftr aud-It-ftr 


mftn-6-Ar 
mcta-ftr-Is 
m&n-tt-nr 


Plural 

1. trlb-u-Im-ttr 
a. trlb-u-Imln-X 
3. trtb-u-unt-fir 


cap-Im-fir 
cap-Xmln-X 
eap-1-unt-fir 


aud-Im-ur 
aud-Imln-I 
aud-1-unt-fir 


mfln-Cm-nr 
mftn-ftmln-I 
m&n-ent-ttr 


Singular. 

1. trfb-u-ar 

2. trlb-n-er-Is 

3. trlb-u-et-tLr 


Future 
cap-l-ar 
cap-1-Sr-Ia 
cftp-l-6t-ftr 


aud-l-ar 

aud-1-te-Is 

aud-1-St-ur 


m&n-tb-Or 

mftn-8b-6r-Ii 

m&n-«b-It-ur 


Plural. 

1. trib-u-Sm-tir 

2. trlb-u-taln-I 

3. trlb-u-ent-ttr 


cap-l-8m-ikr 
cap-l-5mln-l 
cap-1-ent-fir 


aud-1-Sm-ttr 
aud-l-fimln-I 
aud-1-ent-to 


m6n-8b-Im-fir 
m6n-8b-Xmln-X 
m0n-3b-unt-ftr 


Singular. 

1. trlb-u-Sb-ar 

2. trib-u-*b-ar-to 

3. trfb-u-Sb-at-llr 


Imperfect. 
cap-1-Sb-ar aud-l-3b-ar 
cap-l-Sb-ar-Xs aud-i-lb-ar-Is 
cap-l-3b-at-fir aud-l-€b-at-ftr 


m&n-Sb-ar 

mftn-3b-ar-Ii 

mftn-3b-at-ttr 


Plural. 

j. trlb-u-*b-am-ttr cap-i-eb-am-fir 

2. trib-u-€b-ftmln-l cftp-l-€b-ftmln-i 

3. trlb-u-«b-ant-ftr eap-l-tb-ant-fir 


aud-1-Sb-am-ttr 
aud-l-$b-amln-i 
aud-l-*b-ant-fir 


m6n-$b-am-ftr 
m6n-6b-amln-l 
mta-Sb-ant-ftr 




Imperative 


Mood. 




Singular. 

2. trlb-u-to-* 


Present 
cap-Sr-3 and-Ir-8 


mftn-Sr-ft 


Plural. 

2. trfb-n-Imln-I 


cap-Imln-I 


aud-Imln-I 


xndn-Smln-I 


Singular. 


Future 


> 




H trlb-u-It-6r 
3-1 


cap-tt-«r 


aud-It-ftr 


mdn-St-Sr 


*J 1 

Plural. 

3. trlb-u-nnt-te 


cap-i-unt-ftr 


aud-1-unt-ftr 


mfin-ent-ftr 


Infin. Pres. 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 




trib-u-I 


cap-I 


aud-Xr-I 


mftn-ftr-I 


Gerundive (sing. nom.). 

trib-u-end-ua cap-1-end-UB 


and-l-emd-fts 


mOn-end-tUi 
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354 Present Stem. Other Vowel Conjugations. Active Voice. 

Subjunctive Mood. 



Singular. 

i. trlb-u-am 

2. trlb-u-as 

3. trlb-u-at 


Present. 

c&p-l-am aud-l-am 
c&p-l-as aud-l-ai 
c&p-l-at aud-i-at 


mo&~Q~aiu 

mSn-e-as 

m&n-e-at 


Plural. 








x. trlb-n-ftm-Qj 

2. trfb-u-at-Is 

3. trib-u-ant 


cap-1-am-ua 

cap-i-at-Ia 

cap-1-ant 


aud-1-axn-ofl 

aud-i-at-Is 

aud-1-ant 


mdn-e-am-u* 

xndn-e-at-Is 

xt&0n-6-ant 


Singular. 

1. trlb-u-Sr-em 

2. trlb-u-JSr-Cs 

3. trlb-u-ta-St 


Imperfect. 

cap-8r-em and-Ir-em 
cap-8r-8s aud-Ir-Bs 
cap-8r-6t aud-Xr-tt 


mOn-Sr-em 

xn6n-8r-8B 

m6n-8r-8t 


Plural. 








1. trlb-u-*r-8m-fts cap-ftr-ftm-fiB 
i. trlb-u-Sr-St-Is cap-8r-8t-Is 
3. trlb-u-8r-ent cap-8r-ent 


aud-Ir-gm-fts 

and-Ir-8t-l8 

aud-Xr-ent 


m6n-8r-8m-ua 

mdn-Sr-Bt-ls 

xn6n-Sr-ent 
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Singular. 

1. trlb-u-ar 

2. trfb-u-ar-Is 

3. trlb-u-at-ur 

Plural. 

1. trlb-u-am-ur 

2. trlb-u-amln-l 

3. trlb-u-ant-ur 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

c&p-l-ar aud-l-ar 

cap-1-ar-Is aud-l-ar-ls 

cap-1-at-ur aud-1-at-fir 



Passive Voice. 



cap-1-am-ur 
cap-l-amln-X 
cap-1-ant-ur 



aud-1-am-ur 
aud-i-amln-X 
aud-1-ant-ur 



Singular. Imperfect. 

1. trlb-u-8r-8r c&p-8r-8r and-Ir-8r 

2. trlb-u-8r-8r-Xs cap-8r-8r-Is and-Ir-8r-Is 

3. trlb-u-8r-8t-ur cap-ftr-it-fir aud-Ir-8t-ur 

Plural. 



x. trlb-u-8r-€ni-ur cap-8r-8m-ur 

\ trlb-u-8r-8mln-l cap-8r-8mln-l 

trlb-u-8r-ent-nr cap-8r-ent-ur 



aud-Xr-Sm-ur 
aud-lr-8mln-l 
aud-Xr-ent-fir 



mfln-e-ar 

m6n-e-ar-Is 

mOn-e-at-ur 

mOn-e-am-ur 
mdn-e-amln-I 
mOn-e-ant-ur 



m6n-8r-8r 

mdn-8r-8r-Is 

m6n-6r-8t-tir 

m6n-8r-€m-nr 

m6n-6r-8mln-l 

mfln-er-ent-ttr 
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2M Perfect Stem. 



Singular. 
i. txfbu-I 

2. trlbu-i*-tt 

3. trltra-tt 

PluraL 

1. trlbn-Im-fta 

2. trlbu-li-tli 

3. tribu-0r«u]it 

Singular. 

1. trlbu-fo-o 

2. trllm-to-ia 

3. trllra-ftr-Xt 

PluraL 

x. trlbu-to-lm-tts 

2. trtbu-tr-lMfl 

3. trflra-*r-iiit 

Singular. 

1. trXbu-dr-am 

2. trIbu-ir-&8 

3. trilro-er-at 

Plural. 

1. trlbu-Sr-am-fta 

2. trlbu-$r-at-la 

3. trlbu-fir-ant 



Singular. 

1. trlbu-6r-lm 

2. trlbu-ftr-U 

3. trlbu-fir-It 

Plural. 

x. trltra-fir-im-ttfl 

2. trfUu-ftr-lt-Is 

3. trlbu-ftr-lnt 

Singular. 

x. trltra-U-sem 

2. trIbn-ls-B6s 

3. trllro-ls-BSt 



Other Vowel Conjugations. 
Indicative Mood, 



Active Voice. 



Perfect. 



08P-I 

eep-li-tt 

eftp-lt 

* 

cflp-lm-tis 

cep-ls-tli 

ctp-«r-iint 



andlT-I 

audlv-U-tt 

audlY-tt 

audlY-lm-tt* 

audlv-ts-tli 

audlv-er-imt 



Completed Future. 
eBp-er-o andlY-tr-o 

ctp-ir-la au4XY-ir-ls 

cSp-fe-tt audlY-er-tt 



cflp-fir-im-fta 

ctp-to-lt-Is 

ctp-er-lnt 



audxY-er-lm-fis 

audlv-ta-it-Ia 

audlv-ir-int 



Pluperfect. 
eBp-er-ain audlT-ir-am 

c9p-§r-as andlY-ir-as 

c8p-er-at audlv-ftr-at 



mfan-I 

mAnn-ls-tS 

mdnn-It 

» 

mdnu-Im-fis 

mdniirla-tls 

manu-er-unt 

xndnu-ir-o 

mtan-ir-li 

m6nu-ir-lt 

m&nu-te-lm-tU 

mflnu-ir-lt-bi 

mtaa-ir-xnt 

nOnn-Sr-aiii 

ntfimi-er-as 

mdnn-§r-at 



cep-ir-am-fls 

cep-ftr-ftt-Ia 

c9p-ftr-ant 



audxY-dr-am-fls mttira-tr-axiL-fis 
audlv-*r-at-la mftna-ir-at4fl 
audlY-tr-ant mOnu-ftr-ant 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Perfect 



c3p-8r-im 

c3p-ftr-is 

cftp-er-It 

c6p-§r-im-u8 

c8p-ftr-it-Is 

c«p-*r-4nt 



audlv-$r-im 

audlv-fir-U 

audlY-ir-lt 

audlv-€r-im-us 

andlv-€r-lt-la 

audlY-ftr-lnt 



Pluperfect. 
oBp-Is-moi audlv-ls-sem 
c5p-1b-b«s audlY-is-sto 

cep-is-eAt audlY-ls-sftt 



mftnu-ftr-lm 

mdira-dr-ls 

m&nu-ir-It 

mSnu-ir-xm-fis 

m&nu-er-it-Is 

mdnu-dr-lnt 

mdnu-lg-Mm 

mfinu-lg-Bto 

m6nu-ls-fl6t 



Plural. 

1. trlbn-is-BSm-tifl c€p-l8-s5m-tls 

2. trUm-ls-aBMs c5p-l*-s6t-Is 

3. tritou-is-sent c9p-li-sent 



andlY-lB-BSm-UB mQxra-ls-fl8m-fis 
audlv-is-BBt-Is m6nn-l8-s9t-Is 
audlv-is-sent m&nu-li-sent 
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257 Supine Stem. 



Other Vowel Conjugations* 
Indicative Mood. 



Passive Voice. 



Singular. 




Perfect. 






i. trlbut-us 


capt-us 


audlt-ua 


mdnlt-as 


sum 


3« 99 


99 
99 


99 

99 


99 
99 


68 

est 


Plural. 




• 






i. trlbut-I 


capt-I 


audlt-I 


mdnlt-I 


sumus 


a. ,, 

3- 99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


estls 
sunt 


Singular. 


Completed Future. 






i. trlbut-us 


capt-us 


audlt-ua 


monXt-fts 


6ro 


a k „ 

3» 99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


drls 
erlt 


Plural. 










x. trlbftt-l 


capt-I 


audlt-I 


mOnlt-I 


erlmus 


a. ,, 

3- 99 


99 
79 


99 
99 


99 
J9 


erltXs 
Brunt 


Singular, 
i. trlbut-us 


oapt-fts 


Pluperfect, 
audlt-ua 


mdnlt-as 


eram 


a. ,, 

3« 99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


Srfta 
teat 


Plural. 










i. trlbut-I 


capt-I 


audlt-I 


m6nXt-I 


eramua 


a.- ,, 

3- 99 


99 
99 


91 

99 


9» 
99 


teatis 
te&nt 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Singular, 
i. trlbut-us 


capt-us 


Perfect, 
audlt-tis 


mdntt-us 


slm 


a. ii 

3- 99 


99 
99 


99 
59 


99 
99 


sis 

Bit 


Plural. 










i. trlbut-I 


capt-I 


audit-I 


mfalt-I 


sXmus 


a. ,, 

3- 99 


99 
99 


99 

99 


99 
99 


BltlS 

slnt 


Singular, 
i. trlbut-us 


capt-us 


Pluperfect, 
audlt-us 


m&nlt-us 


essem 


a. , 7 

3- 99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


esses 
essfit 


Plural. 










-. trlbut-I 


capt-I 


audXt-I 


m6nlt-l 


essSmus 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


99 
99 


essfitXs 
esaent 
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Deponent verbs have the inflexions of the passive voice with the 
active meanings and have also a present and future participle active and 
the gerunds and supines. 

The following examples are given (for brevity's sake) only in the 
first person singular, or other leading form : seqn-, follow; precft-, pray; 
Ytao-^fear. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present. 



yexeor 



Bdqnor, I follow or am prtcor 

following 
sequar, I shall follow prftc&bor 

B&quSbar, I was follow- precahar 

ing or I followed 
sficfttus nun, I followed prec&tus turn 

or have followed 
Comp. Fut steutns too, I shall have prfc&tus teo 

followed 
Pluperfect. secfLtus team, I hadfol- precatus team verltua dram 

lowed 



Future. 
Imperfect. 

Perfect. 



vfirtbor 
vteSbar 

verltus gum 

verltnsero 



Present. 

Imperfect 

Perfect. 
Pluperfect. 



Present. 
Future. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

sftquar, J be following or precer vflrear 

I follow 
sequerer, I were follow- prftc&rer vfirtrer 

ing or I followed 
secfitns slm, I followed prec&tns aim vfirltus slm 
Bficfltns essem, I badfoU precatus essem verltus essem 

lowed 



Imperative Mood. 

stiquteB, follow (thou) precfirft 

steutar, thou shalt follow prtc&tor 



vteBrt 
vtefitor 



Verbal Nouns. 
Infinitive. 

Present sSqui, to follow prfctai 

Perfect sficutus esse, to havefol- precfttus esse 

lowed 

Participles. 

Present sequens, following precfins 

Future. sficuturua, going to follow prtc&turua 

Past. secfLtUB, having followed precatus 

Gerund, sSquendum, following precandum 

Gerundive. sequendus, to follow or prftcandus 

to be followed 



yereri 
vteitus esse 



vteena 

verlturus 

vfirltua 

yerendum 
verendus 
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CHAPTER XV. 
INFLEXIONS OF ram AND OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS. 

359 The tenses of the verb of being are partly from a root es- whence 
es-um (Gr. dpi for co-fit) and partly from the root fa- (whence flo), 
Gr. Ave*. Pos-ram, / am able or I can, is a compound of pate ram, and 
usually retains the t before a vowel but assimilates it to a following -s. 

Present 

Sing. i. ram, I am 

2. te, Thou art 

3. est, He is 
Plur. i. somas, We are 

2. es-tls, Ye are 

3. rant, They are 
Future. 

Sing. 1. too, 1 shall be 

2, tote, Thou wilt be 

3. fait, He will be 



Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


pos-ram, I can 


slm 


poiflm 


p6tes r Thou canst 


8fr 


P088l8 


potest, He can 


S*t 


POBSlt 


» possttmfis, We can 


flftflflff 


posslmns 


potestls, Ye can 


Sltlfl 


POSBltlS 


possunt, They can 


Hint 


possint 



pottoo, I shall be able 
pottols, Thau wilt be able 
p$tertt, He will be able 



Plur. 1. htim^Wesballbe potfalmus, We shall be able 



2. Srltls, Ye will be 

3. 6runX,They zvill be 
Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. Oram, / was 

2. erfis, Thou wast 



pottettls, Ye will be able 
pdttount, They will be able 

potfaam, I could or essem possem 

might 
pdtto&s,72wa couldestwu&B 

or migbtest 
potfa&t 
potftrfimns 
potto&tls 
potfaant 



posse* 



essdt 
essfimns 
essBtls 
essent 



posset 
possemfis 
poasstls 
possent 



I could or 
might 



3. ex&t, He was 
Plur. 1. ftr&muB, We were 

2. drfttls, Ye were 

3. erant, They were 
Perfect. 

Sing. 1. fal, I was or have pOtul, 
been 

2. fulfltl, Thou wast 

or 6W. 

3. fait, He was 
Plur. 1. falmas, We were 

2. faistls, Ye were 

3. fuerant, They were potuerant 
Comp. Future. 

Sing. x. futoo, I shall have potufao, I shall have been able &*c. 

been Sr*c. 

2. fafirls potntols 

3. fndxit potutolt • 
Plur. 1. fuerlmuB, We shall potuerlmns 

have been 

2. fuerltls potufirltls 

3. xntoint potnerlnt 



pdtulstl 

pfitult 

pdtafmtts 

pStfilstls 



fafirim pOtuerlm 

xufirls potaerls 

fufirlt potutolt 
futolmns potuerlmtts 
faerltls pdtuerltls 
xntoint potnerlnt 
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Pluperfect Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Sing. 1. tatnm, I bad been pdtu&ram, Ibad rolssem pfttulssem 

&+c. been able &»r. 

2. fnerls potuiris . fhlssea pdtuisses 

3. fufirat pttoix&t folssftt potnlastt 
Plur. 1. fuerimtU pttuerftmfis faissembji pOtalssemtts 

2. fuerfttli pfttoerfttu ftilssttls pfttnlssttls 

3. foerant pftfoerant faisaent pdtulasent 

Imperative. 

Present Sing. a. es, £? Future Sing, a and 3. esto 

Plur. a. est*, be ye Plur. a. estftft 

3. sunto 
Verbal Nouns. 
Infinitive. Present, ess* posse 

Perfect, fnlsso pfttnlsse 

Future. fore or ffttflrus esse 
Participles. Present (s-ens or ens) patens, powerful, only adj. 

only in compounds. 
Future, ffttflrus 

Bs in pres. ind. is always long in Plautus and Terence. 

When est came after a vowel or m, the e was omitted in speaking and 
. sometimes in writing (nata st, natum st, oratio st) r So e. g. in Cicero, 
and (according to L. Miiller) always both in scenic and dactylic verse. 
The same was not unfrequently the case with es after a vowel, and perhaps 
after m also; e.g. nacta's, Ugnum's. In the comic writers a short final 
syllable in s also coalesces with est; e.g. motust, opnst, almlllgt, for 
ftetns est, opus est, almilla est; occasionally with es; e.g. nacta's, 
slmUl's, for nactos es, almilla es. (Ritschl.) 

A form for the pres. subj. stem, sles, slet, stent, is frequent in Plautus 
and Terence. Cicero speaks of it as used in his time. Another form for 
the same tense foam, mas, foat, fuant is also frequent in Plautus and 
other scenic poets, except Terence, who like Vergil uses it once only. The 
compounds occasionally have -ales, -alet, -stent. For the imperfect subj. 
forest, fores, forStls, forent are frequently used in most writers. 

The perfect &c. are in Plautus occasionally fftvlt, foverlt, &c. 

Ml Like sum are inflected its compounds, viz. absum (perf. abfui or 
ftful), adsnm or assnm (perf. adful or afful), desum (de-est, de-eram, 
&c. pronounced dost, deram, &c), lnsum, lntersnm, obsnm, praesnm 
(3rd pers. sing, praest, often written praeest), prosnm (prid- before a 
vowel; e.g. prod-es, prod-ero), subsnrn, supersnm. Of these adsnm and 
praestun alone have a present participle absens, praesens. 

For inf. posse early writers have sometimes potesse ; and for possun, 
possls we find sometimes in Plaut. and Ter. posslem, posslee. 

The full forms, potla sum, es, est, eram, ero, aim, &c. are found in 
prae- Augustan poets ; especially potla est in Terence, Lucretius, and once 
in Vergil; pote folsset once in Ter. Potls and pote are also used as 
direct predicates without the verb. 

Potestur, possltur, poteratvr, are quoted as used occasionally with 
passive infinitive in early writers (not now extant). Fotestvr once in Lucr. 
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Halo 






Nolo 


(Ma-yolo 


262 Indicative MooJ. Do, 


Volo, 


(Ne-yolo), 


formag-volo), 


Present Tense. give. 


be twilling. 


be unwitting 


prefer. 


Sing. i. do 


v61o 


nolo 


malo 


2. das 


vis 


nonvis 


mavis 


3- «* 


▼ult 


non vult 


mavult 


Phir. i. dimns 


vdlomus 


nftnmns 


maltunus 


2. d&tlB 


vultis 


non vultis 


mavultis 


3. dant 


volant 


nolunt 


malunt 


Future Sing. 1. dabo 


vdlam 


(not used) 


(not used) 


2. dabls 


voles 


notes 


males 


Imperf. Sing. 1. d&baxn 


volSbam 


nolfibam 


malSbam 


Perf. Sing. 1. dddl 


vfllui 


nolui 


malui 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. Sing. 1. dem 








velim 


nollm 


mMjm 


Plur. 1. dtaus 


vellmua 


noHmns 


mtllmiig 


Imperf, Sing. 1. darem 


vellem 


nollem 


mallowi 


Imperative. 
Pres. Sing. 2. da 










noli 




Plur. 2. d&te 




nollte 




Future Sing. 2. d&to 




nollto 




Plur. 2. datote 




ndUtfte 




3. danto 




nOlunto 




Infinitive. 








Present, dare 


Telle 


nolle 


malle 


Future, datftnun esse 






Participle. 








Present, dans 


vdlens 


nolens 


(not used) 


Future, daturas 








Perfect, datus 








Gerund, dandnm 


volendum 






Gerundive, dandus 









263 do has a passive voice. The forms der and demur (1st pers. sing, and 
plur. pres. subj.) are not actually found anywhere. For dulm, &c. see 
§230. 

In prae- Augustan language the 3rd pers. sing, and 2nd pers. plural were 
volt, voltls. In conversational language si vis, si vultis became sis, sultls. 

For non vis, non vult Plautus has frequently nevls, nevnlt; on the 
other hand, for noils, nolit, nolint, nollem he has sometimes the full forms 
non veils, &c. 

Also in Plautus frequently mavdlo (once also in Terence), mavdlet, 
mavelim, mavells, mavelit, mavellem. 
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264 







no 








• 




(used as pas- 






Bo (stem 1-), 


sive of fado), Edo, 


Fero^ 


Feror, 




**• 


become. 


eat. 


bear. 


be borne* 


to 




no 


Mo 


fero 


feror 


la 




fla 


Mia ores 


fen 


ferrla 


It 




fit 


edit or ett 


fert 


fertttr 


Imufl 






MImiu 


ftrimua 


ferlmur 


Itifl 






Mlttaoreatlfl 


fertlfl 


ferlmlni 


eunt 




flnnt 


Munt 


ferunt 


feruntttr 


Ibo 




flam 


Mam 


Oram 


ftrftr 


Ibis 




flSe 


Mes 


fires 


ftrerla 


Ibam 




flBbam 


MflNUB 


ftrtbam 


fer6b&r 


Ivi 




faotua nun 


Ml 


ttui 


l&tua sum 


earn 




flam 


MamorMlm 


Oram 


ftrftr 


eamus 




flftmus 


Mfimua or 
MTmua 


ferftmua 


ferfimur 


Irem 




flerem 


Miremoreasem ferrem 


ferror 


X 




fl 


Me or 98 


Or 


ferre 


Ite 




flte 


Mite or este 


ferte 


ftrlmlnl 


Ito 






MIto or eato 


ferto 


fertor 


Itfite 






MltGteoreatflte fertOte 




eunto 


. 




Munto 


ftrunto 


ftnmtor 


Ire 




fieri 


Mere or esse 


ferre 


ferrl 


Ituruaeaae 


factum Irl 


eeurusesse 


l&tunu esse 


lfttum Irl 



ftrendum 
ferendua 
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lens Mens Arena 

G. euutia 

Mnu l&tftnu 

faotua l&tua 

eundum faciendum Mendum 

•eundua (in comp.) f&clendua Mendua 

Amblo is the only compound of eo, which is inflected regularly like a 
verb with I stem. 

Futurua aim, fore, futurua esse, are frequently used for parts of flo. 

Flerem, fieri, in Plautus and Terence often have the stem i long. 

Of the compounds with prepositions the following forms occur : conflt, 
confleret, conflerent, confleri ; defit, defiet, defiat, defieri ; ecfieri ; inflt ; 
lnterflat, lnterfieri ; snperfit, gnperfiat, BuperflerL 

In the passive we find eatur for editor (3 pres. incL ), and eaaetur (once 
in Van*. ) for MerStur (3 pers. imperf. subj.). The contracted forms are 
also found from comMo, and some (exeat, exeaae, exesaet) from exMo. 

266 Quto, nSquto, resemble eo, but have no imperative, participle, or 
gerund. Only the present indie, and subj. are at all frequent. Quia and 
quit (pres. act.) are only used after non, as non quia, nonquit (for ne- 
qula, &c). There are a few instances in early writers of passive forms, 
qultua sum, quitur, qneatnr; neqnita eat, neqnltur. Queatur once in 
Lucr. But they are used only with a pass, infin. (e.g. neqnltur comprimi). 
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263 PRESENT STEM, Other Vowel Conjugations. ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 



Singular, 
i. trlb-u-o 

2. trlb-u-Is 

3. trfb-n-It 

Plural. 

1. trlb-u-Im-tU 

2. trlb-u-It-Is 

3. trlb-u-unt 

Singular. 

1. trlb-u-am 

2. trfb-n-Ss 

3. trlb-u-6t 

Plural. 

1. trib-u-5m-U8 

2. trlb-u-8t-lfl 

3. trlb-u-ent 

Singular. 

1. trlb-u-Sb-am 

2. trlb-u-*b-as 

3. trlb-u-eD-at 

Plural. 

1. trib-u-Sb-ftm-tU 

2. trib-u-Sb-at-Ia 

3. trlb-u-8b-ant 

Singular. 
2. trlb-u-* 

Plural. 
2. trib-u-It-t 

Singular. 
H trib-n-It-o 

Plural. 

2. trtb-u-IWHr* 

3. trlb-u-unt-o 



Present. 



c&p-i-o 

cap-Is 

c&p-It 



cap-Im-tU 

cap-It-Is 

cap-1-unt 



aud-l-o 

aud-Ia 

aud-It 

aud-Im-tts 

aud-It-Is 

aud-1-nnt 



Future. 



c&p-i-am 

cap-i-es 

cap-l-«t 



aud-l-am 

aud-i-6s 

aud-l-*t 

aud-i-Sm-fis 

aud-i-6t-Ia 

aud-1-ent 



cap~i-8m-fis 

cap-i-6t-Ia 

cap-i-ent 

Imperfect 
cap-i-Sb-am aud-1-Sb-am 
cap-1-Bb-as aud-1-Sb-fts 
cap-l-Sb-at aud-1-Sb-at 

cap-l-6b-am-fis aud-1-Sb-am-fis 
cap-l-6b-at-Is aud-l-6b-ftt-Ia 
cap-i-fib-ant aud-i-Sb-ant 

Imperative Mood. 

Present, 
cap-* and-I 



cap-It-* 



cap-It-o 



aud-It-* 



Future. 



and-It-o 



cap-It-flt-* 
cap-1-unt-o 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 



aud-It-*t-« 
aud-i-unt-o 



Infin. Pres. 

trlb-u-Sr-* cap-fir-* 

Part. Pres. (sing. nom.). 

trlb-u-ens cap-Uens 

Gerund (sing. nom.). 
trlb-n-end-uin 



aud-lr-* 
aud-i-ens 



mOn-e-o 

mdn-*B 

n&dn-*t 

m6n-*m-u8 

mdn-St-Ia 

xnOn-ont 

m6n-*b-o 
mdn-Sb-Is 
mdn-*b-tt 

mon-Sb-Im-us 

mdn-Sb-U-ls 

mon-*b-unt 

mdn-*b-am 
mon-6b-as 
mdn-*b-at 

m*n-8b-am-UB 

m6n-6b-at-Ia 

mCn-fib-ant 



cap-1-end-um aud-l-end-um 



mAn-6 
m*n-8t-* 

m*n-*t-o 



mdn-6t-0t-* 
mOn-ent-o 



xn*n-*r-* 
xnOn-€sui 
mttn-cnd-uni 
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263 Present Stem. 



Other Vowel Conjugations. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 



Singular. 


Present 




i. trlb-u-fir 


cap-l-dr 


aud-1-ftr 


mOn-6-dr 


2. trlb-u-ftr-Is 


cap-ftr-Is 


aud-Ir-Ia 


m5n-8r-Ia 


3. trfb-u-It-ur 


cap-It-ur 


aud-It-ur 


m0n-6t-nr 


Plural. 








1. trlb-u-Im-fir 


cap-Im-fir 


aud-Im-ur 


m6n-8m-fir 


2. trib-u-Imln-I 


cap-Imln-I 


aud-Imln-I 


mdn-Smln-I 


3. trlb-u-unt-fir 


cap-1-unt-fir 


aud-1-unt-ur 


m6n-ent-ur 


Singular. 


Future. 




1. trlb-u-fir 


cap-l-ar 


aud-l-ar 


mdn-6b-tir 


2. trib-u-fir-Is 


cap-i-fir-Ia 


aud-lrfir-Is 


mdn-6b-*r-Ifl 


3. trlb-u-et-ur 


cap-l-6t-fir 


aud-i-8t-ur 


mdn-6b-It-ur 


Plural. 








1. trlb-n-Bm-fir 


c&p-l-8m-fir 


aud-i-6m-fir 


mdn-6b-Im-fir 


2. trfb-u-Smln-I 


cap-i-8mln-l 


aud-l-fimln-I 


mdn-Sb-Imln-I 


3. txfb-u-ent-fir 


c&p-i-ent-ur 


aud-i-ent-ur 


m6n-6b-unt-ur 


Singular. 


Imperfect. 




1. trlb-u-5b-ar 


cap-1-Sb-ar 


aud-i-8b-fir 


mdn-6b-fir 


2. trlb-u-8b-ar-ls 


cap-i-8b-fir-Ia 


aud-i-Sb-ar-Is 


mdn-8b-ar-Ia 


3. trlb-u-8b-at-ur 


cap-1-Sb-at-ur 


aud-1-Sb-at-ftr 


mdn-8b-at-ur 


Plural. 








1. trlb-u-Sb-am-ur cap-i-eb-am-ur 


aud-i-Sb-am-fir 


mdn-8b-am-fir 


2. trib-u-5b-amln-l cap-i-Sb-aniln-i 


aud-l-8b-amln-l 


m&n-Sb-amln-l 


3. trlb-n-8b-ant-ur cap-Mb-ant-ftr 


aud-l-6b-ant-fir 


xn6n-6b-ant-ur 




Imperative '. 


Mood. 




Singular. 


Present 


»• 




2. trtb-u-to-S 


cap-6r-8 


aud-Ir-S 


m6n-£r-€ 


Plural. 








2. trlb-u-Imln-I 


cap-Imln-I 


aud-Imln-I 


mCn-taln-I 


Singular. 


Future 


1 




H trlb-u-It-ta 
3*1 


cap-It-Sr 


aud-lt-0r 


mdn-8t-6r 


Plural. 








3. trlb-n-unt-Or 


cap-l-unt-ftr 


aud-l-unt-6r 


mdn-ent-ftr 




Verbal Noun-Forms. 




Infin. Pres. 








trlb-n-I 


C&p-I 


aud-Ir-I 


xndn-8r-I 


Gerundive (sing. nom.). 






trlb-u-end-ns 


cap-1-end-us 


aud-1-end-fis 


mta-end-fts 
7—2 
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3M Present Stem. Other Vowel Conjugations. Active Voice. 

Subjunctive Mood. 



Singular. 

i. trlb-u-am 
a. trfb-u-aa 
3. trfto-u-ftt 

Plural. 

x. trlb-u-fini-ii8 

2. trlb-u-at-Is 

3. trlb-u-ant 

Singular. 

1. trlb-u-tir-em 

2. trlt>-u-tr-8s 

3. trfb-u-fir-fit 

Plural. 

i. trlb-u-to-6m-fis 
2. trlb-u-Sr-St-Ia 
<;. trlb-u-dr-ent 



Present. 

cap-l-am aud-l-am 

cap-i-as aud-i-aa 

cap-l-at aud-l-at 



c&p-l-am-us 

c&p-i-at-Is 

cap-1-ant 



aud-1-axn.-fis 

aud-1-at-Ifl 

aud-1-ant 



Imperfect. 

cap-ftr-em aud-lr-em 

c&p-6r-8s aud-Ir-5s 

cap-8r-8t aud-Ir-dt 



cap-8r-8m-fis aud-Ir-8m-UB 
c&p-flr-6t-Is aud-Ir-6t-Ia 

cap-€r-ent aud-Ir-ent 



mOu-e-axxi 

mdn-e-fis 

mdn-e-at 



mdn-e-am-fts 

mttn-e-at-Ia 

mdn-e-ant 



mdn-Sr-em 

mdn-er-88 

mdn-Sr-€t 



mdn-er-Sxn-fts 

m5n-6r-6t-ls 

mdn-6r-ent 



206 



Singular. 

1. trlb-u-ar 

2. trlb-u-flx-ls 

3. trlb-u-at-tlr 

Plural. 

1. trlb-u-axn-fir 

2. trlb-u-Sinln-X 

3. trlb-u-ant-nr 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

cap-l-ar aud-1-fix 

cap-1-ftr-Ia aud-i-fix-Is 

cap-l-&t-fir aud-1-at-tir 

cap-l-am-tlr and-l-am-tir 
cap-i-aniln-I aud-i-amln-I 
cap-i-ant-fir and-i-ant-nr 



Singular. Imperfect. 

1. trlb-n-ta-Sr o&p-Sr-er aud-Ir-Sr 

2. trib-u-er-Sr-Is c&p-8r-8r-Is aud-Ir-Sr-Is 

3. trlb-u-er-et-fir cap-8r-6t-tir aud-Ir-et-ur 

Plural. 

1. trlb-u-fir-Sm-fir c&p-£r-6m-tir aud-Ir-Sm-fir 

2. trlb-u-£r-*mln-l cap-Sr-Smln-I aud-Ir-Bmln-I 

3. txfb-n-8r-ent-fir c&p-Sr-ent-fir aud-Xr-ent-tir 



Passive Voice. 



mdn-e-ar 

mdn-e-ar-Is 

m0n-e-9.t-Hr 

mOn-e-am-fir 
mfin-e-amln-I 
mdn-e-ant-fir 



m6n-6r-£r 

m&n-Sr-Sr-Ia 

mdn-Sr-Bt-fir 

m6n-6r-8xn-nr 
mftn-Br-ftmln-I 
mdn-to-ent-fir 
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256 Perfect Stem. 



Singular. 
i. trltra-I 

2. trlba-li-tl 

3. trlbu-It 

Plural. 

1. trlbn-!m-fta 

2. trlbu-is-tls 

3. trXbu-«r-unt 

Singular. 

1. trlbu-to-o 

2. txibu-tr-lft 

3. trlbu-ftr-Xt 

PluraL 

x. trlbu-fir-im-tU 

2. trtbu-tr-it-Ifl 

3. trlbu-ftr-lnt 

Singular. 

1. tribu-8r-am 

2. trlbu-fir-as 

3. tribu-«r-at 

Plural. 

1. txibu-tt-am-tUi 

2. trlbu-ta-at-l» 

3. trlbu-8r-ant 



Singular. 

1. trlbu-8r-lm 

2. trlbu-6r-is 

3. trfbu-8r-It 

Plural. 

1. trlbu-8r-im-1is 

2. trlbu-6r-lt-ls 

3. trlbu-8r-int 

Singular. 

1. trlbu-is-sem 

2. tribu-is-s8s 

3. trlbn-ls-Bfit 



Other Vowel Conjugations. 
Indicative Mood, 



Active Voice. 



Perfect. 



08P-I 

eftp-li-tt 

o6p-lt 

cSp-lm-us 

oSp-is-tls 

cSp-er-unt 



andlv-I 

andlv-U-tt 

audlv-tt 

audlv-Im-us 

andlv-ta-tls 

andlv-er-unt 



Completed Future. 
c8p-8r-o audXv-tr-o 

c9p-ir-l* andly-Ar-ls 

cfip-te-tt andly-fir-U 



mftnu-I 

mAnn-ls-tl 

mdnu-tt 

mdnu-Im-fts 
mtou-ls-tis 
mdnu-er-unt 

m6nu-ir-o 

m6nn-§r-ls 

mdnu-ftr-lt 



eSp-ttr-lm-fts 

c8p-8r-lt-Is 

c8p-*r-lnt 



audlv-Br-im-fts mdnu-te-un-tU 
audlv-ir-lt-Ifl mOnu-ir-lt-bi 
audlv-er-int m&nn-Sr-lnt 



Pluperfect. 
c8p-8r-am audlv-8r-am 

cflp-6r-as audlY-tir-as 

o6p-§r-at audlv-ftr-at 



stdmi-ftn-aiii 

mttnu-8r-as 

mdnu-8r-at 



c8p-8r-am-us audlv-ftr-am-us mdnu-Sr-am-ufl 

c8p-£r-ftt-Is audlY-8r-at-Is m6na-6r-at-Ia 

cep-8r-ant andlv-8r-ant mdnn-ir-ant 

Subjunctive Mood. 



Perfect. 



c8p-8r-4m 

c8p-8r-is 

c8p-§r«It 



audlv-8r-im 

audlv-6r-is 

audlv-er-It 



c8p-6r-im-us audlv-ftr-im-us 

c8p-8r-lt-Is andlv-8r-lt-ls 

c8p-Br-4nt andlv-to-lnt 

Pluperfect. 

c5p-ls-sem audlv-lfl-Bem 

c8p-ls-B8s aU<HY-lB-B88 

C8p-i8-B8t aUdlY-lS-Btt 



m6nu-8r-im 

mdnn-ir-ls 

mOnu-ir-tt 

m0nu-8r-im-us 

m6nu-6r-lt-Ia 

m6nu-8r-lnt 

mftnu-ls-Mm 

mftmL-ls-sftf 

m6nn-ifl-B8t 



Plural. 

1. trlbu-ifl-BSm-nfl cSp-lB-sSm-fts 

2. tribTL-ifl-s§t-Is cep-ls-88t-Is 

3. trlbu-iB-sent c8p-la-sent 



audlv-iB-Bfim-uB mQxm-lB-flSxn-fts 
audIv-l8-B8t-lB m0nu-lB-B8t-Ifl 
audlv-is-sent mSnu-lB-sent 



ii2 Inflexions. [Book IT. 



3. Subjunctive Mood. 

279 The subjunctive is characterised by a lengthened vowel immediately 
before the consonant of the personal suffix. 

Present. This vowel is & in the present tense of all verbs, except 
verbs with ft- stems, in which it is 9; e.g. reg-ft-mua, reg&mur; mone- 
&mu8, mone&mur; audi&mus, audlftmnr; tribu&mui, trlbu&xnur; but 
amfimuB, amSmur. 

Except also some in which it is X; viz. aim, sis, &c. from sum; 
velim, veils, &c. from vfllo; and the compounds of both; e.g. posslm, 
ataxn, &c, nollm, snalim. 

280 So also (besides the more usual forms) ftdlm, edte, edit, edtaras, edltls, 
edlnt (Plaut. esp. in phrase habeo quod edlm, Cat., Hor.) ; eonUkUm, 
coxnedls, comedlnt (Plaut.), exedlnt (Plaut.). 

Also from duo (an old form of do? 1 ), dulxn, dais, dult, dulnt (Plaut, 
Ter., and old law language) ; lnterdulm (Plaut.) ; perdulm, perduls, per- 
dult, perdulnt (Plaut., Ter., chiefly in phrase Di te perdulnt, which is 
also used by Cicero) ; creduls, credult (Plaut., who has also forms from 
this verb with the more regular &; e.g. dnas, creduas, creduant, accre- 
duas. Cf. fuat, § 260). 

Bum and its compounds had an older form slem, lies (see § 260), from 
which aim, sis, &c. are contracted. The -eft, -et is perhaps only the older 
form of the personal suffix -la, -It. But more probably it corresponds to 
the long final syllable in Gr. etrjv, Sansk. sydm. 

281 Imperfect and Pluperfect, The long vowel in these tenses is e in all 
verbs; e.g. rexlsaSmua, amaviflstomfl, &c. 

Perfect. The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is X, 
which however, probably from confusion with the completed future, is 
in dactylic poets as often short as long. The pertinent instances are 
as follows: 

Perf. subj. -fill- : dedexttis (Enn.); foerXs (Hor. in hexam.); respuerls 
(Tib.) ; dederls, credlderls, contulerls (Ovid). 

-erl- : Cgerunufl, respexerls (Verg.), dlxerls (Hor. in hexam.). 

Comp. fut. ind. -fill-: dederltls, tranalexXtls, contlgerltia (Ovid), 
fecerlmus (Catull. in a hendecasyllable), dederls, ocdderls, mlsouezXa, 
audleiia (Hor. in hexam.), dederls (Prop., Ov. several times). 

•erl- : Yldertinus (Lucr.) ; Ylderltls, dixerltlfl (Ovid) ; suspexerls, revo- 
caverls (Verg.); vltaveris, detorserls, acceperls, coeperls (Hor. in hexam.). 

In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incompatible 
with the rule of X for perf. subj., X for compl. fut. indie. 

282 The forms for the subjunctive appear best explicable by assuming the 
proper suffix to be X (seen in the Greek optative), which was contracted 
with a preceding a to 6. Thus amas, ama-I-s, amSs; amara-B (an assumed 
indicative, see below, § 285), am&ra-l-s, amarSs ; amavlasa-s (an assumed 
indie), amftvlBsa-1-8, amftvlBB68 (or eases for esa-l-s may be supposed to 

1 The forms lnterduo, Plaut. Capt. 694, eonereduo, Id. AuL 577, are 
used apparently as completed futures ind. 
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have been suffixed at once). But as X suffixed to the present indicative of 
vowel verbs other than those with a stems would have given still the same 
form when contracted, an a (seen in the Greek subjunctive) was substituted 
in all such cases. The consonant verbs eventually followed this analogy, 
the forms in i (see § 280) being either sporadically used or (if originally 
usual) only sporadically retained. Sla and veils, &c. retain the I, because 
they have other points of difference from the indicative. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT STEM. 

283 Present. The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing the 
inflexions of number and person. The present subjunctive has a 
mood inflexion in addition. 

Future. The future indicative is in consonant, in 1- verbs, and in 
n- verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. The first person 
singular is the same: the other persons have long 6 where the present 
subjunctive has a; e.g. fut. regds, regdmus, &c. ; pres. subj. regas, 
regamus, &c. In the 3rd pers. sing. act. the final syllable was short 
in the ordinary language. 

This 6 probably arises from suffixing I (compare the Greek optative) to 
the present subjunctive of these verbs; e.g. reg-a-mufl, reg-a-I-mus, regS- 
mufl ; just as amSmua, pres. subj. was formed (§ 282). But this formation 
would not do for a- and e- verbs ; because in a- verbs such a form (e.g. 
amSmus) is already used for the pres. subj. ; and in e- verbs, it (e.g. 
monSmus) would be identical with the present indicative. Accordingly 

384 In a- and e- verbs there is a different mode of forming the future 
indicative; viz. by suffixing lb- to the present stem, with the final 
vowel of which it is contracted; e.g. ama-, ama-Ib-, amab-; 1st pers. 
plu. amab-imUB, mon-e-, mone-Ib-, monfib-; 1st pers. plur. xnonSblmus. 

A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -am, -es, -et), is not 
unfrequently formed from X- stems in early writers (Plautus, Terence, &c.) ; 
e.g. aperlbo, adgredlbor (comp. adgredlrl for adgredl), larglbere, oppe- 
rlbor, Bdbo, &c. But of these forms none are found so late as the first 
century B.C., except Ibo, qulbo, nequlbo, which are the only forms in use 
at any time. Lenibo is also found in Propertius. 

The verb do has a short penultimate dabo. 
• The verb sun and compounds have apparently merely a different form 
of the present for the future; viz. er-o (for eaom), 1st pers. plur. §r-Imus 
I (compare pres. stkxmiB for ta-wn-us). Most philologers however consider 

* er^ &c. to be for ealo, the 1 being similar to that of the present subj. 

i* a 8 
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285 Imperfect. The imperfect indicative has in all stems a long a pre- 
ceding the personal inflexions. Thus 6s- with a suffixed becomes esa- 
which with the personal m and the usual change of s to r becomes 
exam, I was. In all stems except es-, to is prefixed to this long a. 
Moreover in all stems but da- the vowel preceding toa is long. 

The long a, which is always found, serves to distinguish the im- 
perfect from the future where the forms are otherwise similar; e.g. 
amatoamua (for amatoaimua), amatolmus; monetoamus, maneblmns; 
Xto&mus, Itolmufl; d&toamus, d&tolmus; eramuB r erlmus. It is apparently 
a sign of past time, and as such is found in the pluperfect also. 

In consonant stems the suffix is -8toa-, and this is usually found also 
in verbs with 1 stems; e.g. reg-Stoa-nms, audl-etoa-mufl. But this long 
e is not found in eo, queo, and their compounds, and is not unfre- 
quently absent in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., Vanv, &c); e.g. 
sclbam, nescltoam, altoam, &c., gestltoat, grundXtoat, lnaanXbat, molllbat, 
praesagXtoat, servlbas, statoillbat, venltoat. So also, apparently for 
metrical reasons* in the dactylic poets; e.g. avdltoant, lenlbat, saevltoat, 
redlmlbat, molXbar, ferlbant, &c. 

Probably the suffix was originally the same as the future suffix of a- and 
e- verbs with a added, i. e. -Ib-a-. The form -Stoa, seen in consonant and 
most 1- verbs, is difficult to explain. It is generally supposed to have been 
borrowed under a misapprehension from the e- stems. 

286 Imperfect subjunctive. This tense had the suffix -8r (for eV), which 
with the modal suffix 6 made -J5r6. The first vowel coalesced^ with a 
preceding a, e, or X; e.g. reg-er-emus, trltra-er-emus, am-ar-emus 
(for ama-er-Smiis), mon-€r-§m-ua, aa£-Ir-emu8 and caused the omission 
of a preceding I; e.g. capl-, eaperem. 

In Mo, volo, fSro, and their compounds, the vowel 5 was dropped 
out; e.g. j st pers. plur. es-sem-us (for ed-ea-emus); yel-lSm-us (for 
vol-er-em-us) ; fer-rem-us (for fSr-er-em-UB). Do has daremus. Bum 
(as well as 6do) has essemus. 

essem (from sum) is formed from the imperfect indicative with the 
subjunctival suffix X (§ 282). Thus esa-X-m becomes esSm, the first syllable 
being lengthened by a double 8 as a compensatory result of the contraction. 
The imperfect of sum in a somewhat different form appears to have been 
used to fonn the imperfect of regular verbs, e.g. reg- with the imperfect 
indie, of sum, is reg-eram : hence regr-era-1-m, regerenu 

The imperative tense suffixes have been already discussed (§§ 275, 276). 

287 The present infinitive active has the suffix -ere (for -eae, § 28) in 
which the first e coalesces with a preceding a, e, or I; e.g. reg-fire, 
tritou-ere ; amare, mon-6re, aud-Ire. Capere is formed analogously to 
eaperem, § 286. 

In sum, fido, ydlo, fBro, and their compounds, the first vowel e was 
dropped out, as in the imperfect subj. Hence the infinitives are esse 
(for esese and for edese), velle (for volere), ferre (for ferere). 

The infinitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative case of 
a verbal noun with stem ending in s- or si- ; e. g. dlcer-e for daikas-al, 
vlver-e compared with Sanskrit Jlvas-al. The final e (=al) would be 
originally long. 
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288 The present infinitive passive has the suffix 1 appended to the stem 
in verbs, whose stem ends in a consonant or in I or in u; e.g. reg-I, 
trlbu-I, cap-I (but fieri from stem ft-; ferrl from fir-). In other vowel 
verbs X takes the place of the final e of the active infinitive; e.g. aud-Ir-X, 
mon-6r-I, am-ar-I. So also d&-rt from do. 

A further suffix -er is found appended to these forms (e.g. flgier, 
amarier, &c), frequently in Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero (in 
poetry), and not uncommonly in Vergil and Horace, only occasionally 
in later poets. But the shorter form is more common even in the first- 
named poets. 

The forms in -ler are possibly the original forms, but their origin and 
development are uncertain. 

239 Present Participle. The suffix is -entl, nom. sing, -ens; e.g. reg-ens, 
tribu-ens, audl-ens. But in the verb eo and its compounds, an older 
form of the suffix, viz. -untl, is retained ; the nom. sing, is however 
usually -lens. 

In -ft and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel ; 
e.g. amani, monens (for ama-ens, mone-ens). 

290 Gerund and Gerundive. The suffix is -endo-, which as a substantive 
is called a gerund, as an adjective, gerundive; e.g. regendum, tribuen- 
duxn, audlendum ; amandum, xnonendum. 

An older form in -undo is common in Plautus,. Terence, and Sallust; 
and after 1, and in the words gerundus and ferundus, frequently in the 
MSS. of Caesar, Cicero and Livy- Ire, go and its compounds always 
have this form ; e. g. eundum, adeundua, &c. Some law phrases also 
always (or at least usually), retained the form; e.g. rerum repetun- 
darum ; famlliae erciscundae, flnlbua regnndls, In jure dlcundo. But 
after u or t the suffix is found only in the form -endo. 



Old Futures in -so, -slm. 

291 In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formularies, 
a future indicative in -so (-sso), subjunctive in -slm (-sslm), infinitive 
in -s§re (-ssfire), and pass, indie, in -sltur (-ssltur) is found. In- 
stances of the indicative and subjunctive active of this formation are 
. very frequent. (In some instances it is not clear to which mood the 
word belongs.) As examples may be given 

1. From verbs with -a stems: amasso (ind.), amassis, amassint 
(subj.), appellassls (subj.), oelassls (subj.), coenasslt (ind.). 

Passive : turbasaitur (ap. Cic). 

Infin. Act. : reconoUlassere, impetrassere (four times), oppugnassere 
(Plaut.). 

1. From verbs with -e stents^ preserving the vowel : nabesslt (subj.), 
prohlbesflis, pronlbessit (subj.), proUbessit, prohlbesslnt (ind.), coni- 
besslt (subj.), lieessit (subj.). 

8- 
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3. In verbs with consonant or -1 stems, and some with -e stems, the -80, 
-aim is attached immediately to the final stem consonant : 

(a) -e stems: auslm (subj.), noxit (subj.), aponala (subj.), auxiti* 
(subj.), Jusso, Jussls, juasit (ind.), Jusalm (subj.). 

Also passive jussltur (Cat.)* 

(b) -I stems: faxo (ind.), faxia, faxlt (ind. subj.), faxlm, faxlmua 
(subj.), faxitis (ind. subj.) frequently, faxint (subj.). effexis, defexis (ind.), 
capals (ind.), capalt (subj.). capalmufl (ind.) ; &c. 

Passive : faxltur (ap. Li v.). 

{c) Consonant stems: axlm, adaxlnt (subj.). clepslt (ind.)'; occlalt 
(ind.) ; dlxis (subj.). Induxia, adduxit (subj.) ; &c. 

Of all these forms faxo, faxls, auslm. auala, almost alone are found 
after the time of Terence, who himself has only excessls, appellasaia 
besides. But the following other instances occur : cohlbeaalt (Lucr.) ; 
the phrase, dl faxint (Gic); recepso (Catull.); a few infinitives in 
Lucil. ; Jusso (Verg., Sil.). Other instances are found in laws and 
other antique documents and formulae in Livy and Cicero, but these 
do not of course belong to the age of their (real or feigned) recorders. 

292 These forms are apparently to be explained as a future indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitive, formed by a, as in the Greek future, being suffixed to 
the stem, a short I or sometimes e of the stem being omitted; e.g. leva-, 
levaso; prohlbe-, pronibeao; aponde-, apond-ao, sponso; Cad, fac-so; die-, 
dlxo. The double 8 in the forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs is either a 
mode of marking the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, 
as if the form were analogous to amasse from amavlsse, &c. Possibly 
both causes may have combined. Moreover a single 8 between two vowels, 
except in compounds where the simple word began with 8, was in the prae- 
Augustan language rare (cf. § 28). The subjunctive is formed by the regu- 
lar suffix I ; the infinitive by -tee, as in the present infinitive. 

(The ordinary explanation of these forms, viz. that e.g. levaaao is for 
leva-ve-ao (=levavero), has much in its favour ; but it meets with great 
difficulties in such forms as cap-ao, rap-so, prohibesso, &c. ; and it does 
not really account for the double a. For levaveao would become leva-eao, 
levaso, levaro ; or if it became levav-ao, as is assumed, it would be con- 
tracted into levauao or levnao (levauro, levnro) not levaaao. Comp. §§ 

43* 47-) 

293 The use of these forms is analogous to that of the forms in -ero, 
-erim, but is confined to those classes of sentences in which those forms 
differ least from a future indicative, or present subjunctive ; viz. (1) the 
indicative in the protasis (not the apodosis) of a sentence ; (except faxo, 
which might be either a simple or completed future) : (2) the subjunc- 
tive in modest affirmations, wishes, prohibitions, purpose, and in de- 
pendent sentences for the future, never for the perfect indicative (as the 
form in -erim frequently is). In all these classes the English language 
ordinarily uses an incomplete tense (present or future). The infinitives 
in -sere might be taken as either simple or completed futures. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
OF VERB STEMS, especially THE PRESENT STEM. 

294 A verb often exhibits a different stem in the present tense from 
that which appears to be presumed in the perfect or in the supine. 

Verbs may be divided into consonant verbs and vowel verbs accord- 
ing as the present stem ends in a consonant or in a vowel. 

(In the following enumeration the different instances xvill be classified 
according to the last letter of the verb stem ; and sometimes the perfect and 
supine added in illustration.) 

i. Consonant verbs. 

293 Most consonant verbs exhibit in the present stem no alteration of 
the regular stem of the verb; e.g. rtg- y reg-ere; caed-, caed-ere, &c. 

Other consonant verbs exhibit such alteration; e.g. 

1. The stem is reduplicated to form the present tense ; e.g. 

gen- (gen-ere old form), glgnere for gl-ggnere (gen-ui, genltum) ; 

st&-, aiitere (sttti, statam) ; 

8&~, serere for sftafire (sivi, satnm). 

2. The radical vowel is lengthened; e.g. 

due-, ducere ; die-, dlcere (cf. die-Are, causldle-tis) ; 

fid-, fldfire ; nub-, nnbere (cf. pronnbus). 

3. n is suffixed to the stem of the verb ; e. g. 

tern-, tem-n-ere ; cer-, cer-n-ere ; aper-, Bper-n-ere ; 

ster-, ster-n-ere ; 11-, U-n-Sre ; al-, sl-n-ftre. 

4. A nasal is inserted before the final stem consonant. 

(a) Labial stems : 
cab-, cu-m-bere ; rap-, rn-m-pere ; 

(J>) Guttural stems : 

llqv-, li-n-qvere ; vie-, vi-n-cere ; nac-, na-n-dsci ; 

frag-, fra-n-gftre ; pig-, pa-n-gftre ; pug-, pu-n-gere ; 

tag-, ta-n-gere. 

In some verbs the nasal is retained in the perfect and dropped in the 
supine stem : 

fig-, fin-gfire ; pig-, pi-n-gere ; strlg-, strl-n-gere. 

In other verbs the nasal is constant in the verb stem ; e. g. 
Jug- (cf. Jog-urn), Ju-n-gere (Junxi, Junctum). 

(c) Dental stems : 

fid, fi-n-dfire; acid-, Bd-n-dfire; 

rod-, fu-n-d&re ; tod-, tu-n-dere. 
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296 5. sc or iso is suffixed to verbal stems, especially to vowel stems in 
e, and gives often the special meaning of beginning or becoming. This 
inchoative form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem, sometimes is found in a compound, .but not in the 
simple verb. The perfect and supine, if any, are the same as those of 
the ordinary stem (real or assumed). A very few stents carry the 
suffix -bc throughout all the tenses. 

sc is suffixed : — 
(*) To consonant stems; e.g. 
al- (alere), ale-sc-ere : , die-, dl-sc-ere (for dlc-sc-exe) ; 

p&c-, pac-lsc-i ; trem- (tremere), contrem-lsc-ero ; 

perg- (pergere), experg-lsc-1; vigv- (vlvere), reviv-lsc-tee. 

(b) To vowel stems; e.g. 

A. Irt-, lra-sc-i; laba- (labare), laba-sc-ere ; 

n&-, na-sc-1 ; vfitSra- (lnveterare trans.), vStera-sc-ere intrans. 

0. no-, no-sc-€re ; 

£. crS-, cre-sc-$re; qulB-, qule-sc-ere ; su3-, sue-sc-ere; 

arde- (ardfire), arde-Tsc-ere ; 
auge-, augSre (trans.), auge-sc-Sre (intrans.). 
haere- (haerSre), haere-sc-ere ; 
splende- (splendfire), splende-sc-ere, &c. ; 

ace- (acare), ace-sc-ere and many others from * stems, with peif. 
in -ul. 

1. dorml- (dormlre), ob-dormi-sc-fire ; 

obliv-, obliy-lsc-1; sci-, sd-sc-ere ; 

apl-, api-sc-i ; cupl- (cupere), concupi-sc-fire ; 

facl- (facere), proflcl-sc-i-; ni- (comp. Mare), hl-sc-ere ; 

sapl- (sapere), reslpl-sc-ere, &c. 

297 6. The guttural is omitted in some stems which probably endrd 
in gv- (i.e. g with a slight labial action after it ; cf. § 17), e.g. 

flugv-, fiu-ere ; frugv-, frul ; 

atrugv-, stru-ere ; vigv-, vlv-3re ; 

also the vowel stem conlgv-, conivSre. 

Other stems vary between gv and g\e.g. 

stlngvere, stlngSre; tingvgre, linger* ; ungvere, ungere; nlngvlt, 
nlnglt (comp. nix, nlv-ls), and the vowel stems urgvSre, urgSre. 

7. s is changed between vowels to r; e.g. 

gfo-, gdrere (gessl, gestum); quaes-, quaerere ('comp. quaeso, 
ques-, qnerl (ques-tus) ; quaeslvl, &c.) 

us-, urere (ussl, ustum). 
Also the vowel stem nausi-, naurlre (hausi, haus-tum). 

8. A few verbs have 11 in present stem, but not in other parts 
Xcf. § 41). 

col-, percellfire (per-cul-1, per-cul-sum) ; 

pol-, pellere (pe-pul-i, pul-suxn) ; tol-, tollSre (tttl-i) ; 

vellere retains 11 in perfect velll, but supine vul-stun. 
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ii. Vowel verbs. 
296 Verbs *witb stems ending in a: 

(a) Most of these verbs have the stem ending in a-, and preserve 
it in all tenses; e.g. 

F1&-, flare (flavi, flatum) ; 2a- v far! (fatua) ; in which a is radical. 

In na-, nare (navi, natum), the a is constant, but the derivative nato 
shows that a is radical. 

In stra- (cf. § 31 d), Btern-ere (Btravi, stratum) ; 

tla-, toll-are (teluli, latum for tlatum) ; the present-stem is consonantal. 

Derivative verbs with a- stems are very numerous ; e.g. ama-, amare ; 
crea-, creare ; nuntlft-, nuntiare ; leva-, levare, &c. ; 

all have perfects in -avl, atum. 

299 (b) Verb* ivitb stems ending in a- ; e. g. 

da-, dare (dedi, datum), but das has &. 

In all other verbs which may be considered to have a stem ending 
in a-, the final a- combines with the initial vowel of the suffixes in 
tenses formed from the present stem, so as to exhibit a ; e. g. 

Sta-, stare (stSti, statum, but sometimes stfltum) where a is radical, 
crepa-, crep&re ; en6ca-, Snecare, but seca-, secare ; 

cuba-, cub&re ; neca- usually in sim- Bona-, sonare (also 

dftma-, domare ; pie verb ; sonere) ; 

Mca-, fricare ; -plica- ) rillAM . tfina-, tonare ; 

mica-, mlcare ; -plica-} ^ UX3Kn » veta-, vetare ; 

all which have perfects in -ui, and most of them usually supines in -Itum. 

Also lava-, lavare (and lavere) ; Java-, Juvare ; 

which vocalise and contract the radical v with -ui of the perfect ; and 
contract or omit it in the supine. 

300 Of verbs with stems ending in 0, the only traces are 

n5-, which has the inchoative suffix in the present tense, noscfire, (n0vl, 
nOtum) ; the root has 6, comp. ndta (subst.), nfttare, cognltum, &c. ; 
pfi- (pOtum), the frequentative pota-re being otherwise alone in use. 

801 Verbs with stems ending in u : 

(a) Most have stems in 11, which however becomes short before 
the initial vowel of the suffixes ; e.g. 

acu-, acuere, aculs, aculstl, acuas, acuSbam, acuerem, &c. ; 
the supine has fL. 

Plu-, pluere (perf. pllrvt and plul) is apparently contracted for plflv- 
or pl6v-, (cf. pluvia). And the same may be the case with all : comp. 
fluo, fluv-ius. 

(6) ruo has ru- in supine of compounds, but ruta (n. pi.) according to 
Varro. 

pit- is found only in adj. putus and frequentative putare. 

(c) A few verbs have u vocal in supine, but consonantal usually in 
present and perfect. 

loqv-, ldqvl (locutum) ; solv-, solvere (solvi, Bolfttum) ; 

sear-, s8qvi (sectltum) ; volv-, volvtae (volvl, volutum). 
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302 Verbs with stems ending in e : 

(a) Few verbs have the stem ending in $, and these are mono- 
syllables, where e is radical ; e.g. 

del8- (compound), delSre ; nS-, nSre ; 

US-, flSre ; -pl6, -plSre. 

All these have perfect and supine in -Svi, -Stum. 

Other verbs with 6 (-Svi, -Stum) have consonantal present stems ; 

crS-, creseere ; also qvlS-, qvleseere ; 

crS-, cernSre ; svS-, sveacfire ; 

618-, -olescSre (also aboleo, abo- sprS*, apernSre. 

l&vi, abolltum ; and addlesco, 

adultum) ; 

{ti) In most verbs with stems in -e, the e was probably short, as 
may be inferred from the perfect being in -ul (for -eni), and supine in 
-Ituxn, which in some verbs was reduced to -turn. 

mdnS-, monSre (monnl, monltum), and many others. 

cavS-, cavSre (cavl for cavul, cavltum contracted to cautum), and 
others. 

Contraction with the initial vowel of suffixes gives S in most 
forms of the present stem; e.g. monSre, monSs, monSmus, monSbam, 
monSbo, monSrem, monStur (xnonSt, as am&t, audit). 

(c) Many verbs have e (probably S) in present stem, but drop it 
entirely and show consonantal stems in other parts of the verb. 

morde-, mordSre (momordi, morsum), and others, 
vide-, vidSre (vldi, visum) ; 
sSde-, aedSre (sSdl, eeesum) ; 
prande-, prandfire (prandi, pransum); 
arde-, ardere (arsi, arsum) ; and many others. 

(d) Some have a present stem in -e, besides another (older or poetic) 
consonantal stem ; e.g. 

fervSre, fervSre ; strldSre, strldSre ; 

folgSre, fulgere ; tergSre, tergSre ; 

dlSre, emit scent, 51Sre ; tueri, in compounds -tul ; 

scatSre, scatere ; ciSre, in compounds -dr*. 

(Among other forms the ist persons ftxro, fulgo, do, soato, stride-, 
tergo, fervlmus, &c. appear not to occur.) 

303 Verbs with stems ending in i ; 

(a) Some verbs with radical 1, and many derivatives, have I, and 
retain it through all the tenses ; 

scl-, scire ; d-, -dre (also dSre) ; 

i-. Ire ; qui-, quire. 

In these the i is radical. 

audi-, audlre ; dorm!-, dormlre ; 

and many other derivatives. 

In all these the perfect is in -Ivl, and in the derivative verbs and 
ado, the supine is in -Itum. But Itum, dtum, qultum. 
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(£) Some verbs have X in present stem, but drop it and show a 
consonantal stem in other parts ; e.g. 

amid-, amldre (amlcul, amlctum) ; ordl-, ordlri (orsnm) ; 
fard-, farclre (farsi, fartum) ; -pfirl-, e.g. aperlre (aperui, apertum) ; 
fold-, folclre (falsi, fultum) ; repertre (repperl, repertum), 

liausl-, haurire (hausl, haustum) ; and other compounds ; 

mStl- (for mentl-); m8tiri(mensum); saepl-, saeplre (saepsl, saeptum); 
sand-, sandre (sanxl, aanctum, vSnl-, venire (v&ui, ventum) ; 

rarely sandtum); vincI-, viiidre (vinxi, vlnctum). 

sard-, sardre (sarsl, sartum) ; sepell-, sepellre has perfect sepe- 

sentX-, sentXre (sensi, sensum) ; Hvi, supine sepultum. 

orl-, orlri (orsnm) ) show in some tenses a present stem either in I or conso- 
poti-, pdtlrl j nantal. 

(r) Some verbs have the stem ending in I, which fell away before I 
or far; and as final in imperative, was changed to 6. The 1 is generally 
dropped in the supine stem. 

capl-, c&pere (cSpl, captum) ; mOrl-, inf. morl (also morlrl, fut. 

coepl-, coepere (ooepl, coeptum) ; part. morlturus) ; 

fad-, ficere (feci, factum) ; pah-, p&rere (peperi, partum, old 

f&dl-, ffldere (ffldl, foasum) ; pres. part, parens) ; 

fagl-, fogere (fQgi, fut. part, fftgl- pati-, inf. patl (paasum) ; 

turns) ; qu&tl-, quatere (-quassl, quassum) ; 

gradl-, inf. gradl (gressum) ; rapl-, rapere (rapul, raptum) ; 

Jad-, j&cere (jtd, jactum) ; -spld-, -splcere (-spexi, spectum) ; 
-lid-, -Ucere (-lexl, -lectum) ; 

Two have I in other tenses than those derived from the present ; 
cupl-, cupere (cuplvl, cttpltum ; in Lucr. also cuplret) ; 
s&pl-, sapere (saplvl, in compound reslpul and rtslplvl). 

(d) A few verbs have consonant stems in present, but X stems in other 
parts; 

p6t-, pttere (pfttlvi, pfttXtum) ; arcesso, capesso, facesso, lacesso, 
rnd-, rudere (radlvl) ; inoeaso, all have inf. -fire, perf. 

quaes-, quaerere (quaeslvi, quae- -M, sup. -Itum ; 

altum) ; trl-, tertae (trlvl, trltum). 

So even© is found for 6v#nio. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TENSES FORMED FROM THE PERFECT STEM. 

804 The suffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem ; i.e. for 
the perfect, completed future, and pluperfect in indicative, and perfect 
and pluperfect in subjunctive, are the same in all verbs ; viz. 

Gomp. Future -8r- ; Pluperf. Ind. -fir-ft ; 

Perf. subj. -6r-I, Pluperf. subj. -lss-8. 

The perfect indicative has a suffix -1b which however is not found in 
the third pers. sing, and the first pers. plural ; in which the same per- 
sonal suffixes as in the present indicative are used. This suffix -U in 
the first pers. sing, loses its s; in the third pers. plural, being followed 
by a vowel, changes to -er. 

The perfect infinitive is formed by the suffix is-se. This is appa- 
rently composed of the suffix Is- just mentioned, and -so for -8se as in 
the present infinitive. 

305 The great resemblance of these suffixes to the parts of the verb ram, 
which are used to form the same tenses in the passive voice, suggests (and 
the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they are identical in origin. 

This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluperfect and the 
completed future indicative, with the exception that the 3rd pers. plural of 
tne latter has fcrint instead of drunt, perhaps in order to avoid confusion 
with the 3rd pers. plur. perfect indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be explained by assuming as the suffix an 
older form of aim ; viz. -fisim, or with the usual change, -Slim. 

The perfect indicative and infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive seem to 
require the assumption of a long I being suffixed to the perfect stem before 
the respective parts of the verb sum were added. Thus audivlssem, 
audlYlsse would stand for aud-Iv-I-essem, audiv-I-esse, rexlssem, &c. for 
rex-I-ssem, &c. 

In the perfect indicative the 2nd pers. sing. e.g. audlvlstl would stand 
for aud-Iv-I-esti (the personal suffix -ti being lost in the es, thou art), 
2nd pers. plu. e.g. audlvlstls for aud-Iv-I-estifl ; 3rd pers. plur. e.g. audi- 
▼ernnt for aud-Iv-X-Ssnnt. The 3rd pers. sing, may have the simple 
personal suffixes, or may have been reduced from a fuller form ; e. g. au- 
dlvl-eat, audivlst, audlvlt. The -It is sometimes found long. The first 
person singular, e.g. audivi, may then be for aud-iv-I-esum, audlvism, 
audlYixn. And the 1st person plural may have had a similar pedigree. 

It must however be observed that the resemblance to the parts of the 
stem es, on which this theory rests, is in some degree deceptive, for it 
consists largely in personal and modal suffixes, which even on another 
hypothesis might be expected to be the same. And the rest of the suffixes 
is, as has been seen, in some tenses but poorly eked out by the simple 
stem to. 

806 The perfect stem when formed by a suffixed t, is frequently modi- 
fied by the omission of the ▼ in all tenses and persons and both num- 
bers, except in the 1st pers. sing, and plu., and 3rd pers. sing, of the 
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perfect indicative. The vowels thus brought together are contracted, 
(excepting -le, and sometimes -11) ; e.g. ind. perf. amftstl, amastis, 
amarunt; pluperf. amaram, &c; comp. fut. amftro, &c.; subj. perf. 
amarlm, &c. ; Plup. amftasem, 8cc; infin. amasse ; so flesti, fleram, &c; 
and (though here the v omitted is radical) mostl, commoatl, &c. (from 
moveo), and derived tenses. 

But we have some instances of uncontracted forms ; e.g. audleram, &c. ; 
audlero, &c. ; andllsU as well as audisti, &c- And such forms occur not 
unfrequently from peto, eo, and their compounds. 

Ndvero (1st pers. sing, ind.) always retains the v. (But cognOro, ndrlm, 
ndrls, &c). And so does the shortened form of the 3rd pers. phi. perf. 
ind. of verbs with & stems ; e. g. amavgre. {The infinitive being ainare, 
the perfect, if contracted, would be liable to confusion with it.) 

In dgslno, p8to, eo, and their compounds the omission of v usually 
(in the compounds of eo almost always, e. g. abii, ablisti, &c. ) takes place 
even in the 1st pers. sing, and plural, and third pers. sing, of the perf. 
indicative; e.g. desll, deslit; desilmus. In other verbs with -1 stems, -Ut 
is sometimes found ; -U hardly ever ; -llmus never. 

The contracted forms are sometimes found from the above-mentioned 
three verbs; pCtlt (Verg., Ov.); It (Ter., Verg., Ov., &c); ftblt, perlt, 
adit, obit, rfidlt, &c. 

307 In the older poets, and occasionally in Vergil and Horace,, in tenses 
formed from perfect stems in -8, an 1 between two 88 is omitted and the 
sibilant written once or twice, instead of thrice; e.g. despexe (Plaut.) for 
despexlsse ; snrrexe (Hor.) for surrexisse : consnmpstl (Prop.) for con- 
sumpslstl; dlxtl (Plaut., and twice or thrice in Cic.) for dlxlsti ; erepse- 
mus (Hor.) for erepslssemuB ; extlnxem (Verg.) for extinxlssem. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FORMATION OF THE PERFECT STEM. 

308 The perfect stem is formed in one of five different ways, so . me ,° 
which are peculiar to, or invariably found in particular classes °£ V ?L v ^ 
All are used without any distinction of meaning. Some veros 
two or even more forms of the perfect stem. 

The five ways of forming the perfect stem are: 
(i) Reduplication ; 
*(ii) Lengthening the stem vowel ; 
(iii) Suffixing -a ; 
(iv) Suffixing either -n or -v ; 

(v) Using the stem of the verb without change. Where it 

In the following enumeration the present stem lS , a ^ c0 nsonartt or 
differs from the verbal stem. All the verbs named, wne . n na \ consonant 
vowel stems, are arranged under the class to 'which ^ ieI f ftl g which are 
belongs: except monosyllabic vowel stems, and u stem=»» 
arranged separately. 
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\. Perfect stem formed by reduplication. 

309 The first consonant of the stem is prefixed with a short vowel, 
which is e, if the stem vowel is a or e, and, if the stem vowel is o, u 
or i, is the same as the stem vowel. In the prae-Ciceronian language 
the vowel of the prefixed syllable appears to have been (always ?) e, 
whatever the stem vowel might be. And Cicero and Caesar are said 
to have used memordi, spopondl, pepugl 

If the stem vowel is a, it is changed to e before two consonants, to 
i before one ; ae is changed to I. Before single 1 6 and 6 become tt. 

If the stem begins with sp, sc, st, the second consonant is redu- 
plicated, and the 8 prefixed to the reduplication syllable. 

Guttural j. 

die- (Pr. disc- for dic-sc-), dl-dlc-l ; pare-, pS-perc-1 ; 

pig- (Pr. pang- ; comp. pac-lscor), pfi-plg-i ; pose-, pd-posc-1 ; 

ptig- (Pr. pnng-), pn-pfig-i ; tag- (Pr.tang-),t6-tlg-l; 

Dentals. 

cad-, cft-cld-l ; caed-, cS-dd-1 ; 

pend-, trans. I p 6 _pe n(W . tend-, tff-tend-i ; 

pende-, mtrans.} " *^ * ' 

tud- (Pr. tund-), tn-tnd-i; 

morde-, md-mord-1; aponde-, spd-pond-1; tonde-, td-tond-i; 

Nasals. 

cai-, ce-cln-l ; -mSifc-y m5-mln-i ; 

Liquids, 

fall-, ffi-fell-1 ; p61- (Pr.. pell-) r p5-piil-I ; 

Wl- (Pr. toil-), tf-tul-i in prae- Augustan poets ; usually taM ; 
corr-, cu-cnrrl ; pari-, p6-per^i ; 

Vowels* 
da-, dS-dl ; sta- (Pr. sta-), stfi-tt ; stl- (Pr. sl-st), stl-tl ; 

310 ii. Perfect stem formed by lengthening the stem vowel. 

If the stem vowel be a, it is changed to 8 (except in Bcabfee). 

Labials. 
rup- (Pr. rump-), rttp-i; scab-, sc&b-f ; 

em-, 6m -i; o5.pl-, cSp-i; 

Gutturals. 

llqv- (Pr. linqv-), Hqv-1 ; vie- (Pr. vine-), 71*4 ; 

ag-, eg-i ; frag- (Pr. ftang-) r frBg-i ; 

l«g-, Wg-1 ; pag- (Pr. pang-), pBg-1; 

facl-, fto-l ; JacI-, J*e-i ; f&gl-, fttg-i ; 

Dentals. 

fid-, M-l ; fftd- (Pr. fond-), fttl-i ; 6d- (Pr. obsolete), M-l ; 

aBde, *5d-l, Tide-, Yld-i; fodl-, f5d-L 

Nasals. 
vtol-, vSn-L 
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Semivotuth, 

Java-, jtfr-1 ; l&va- (old lav-), lftv-1 ; 

cave-, cav-i ; f&ve-, fav-i ; fove-, iflv-i ; 

m6ve-, mBv-1 ; pave-, pftv-1 ; vdve-, vdv-i. 

The lengthening of the root- vowel in the verbs which have T for their 
final consonant is probably due to the absorption of a suffixed v (§ 316), 
e.g. cavi is for cav-vl or cavni. In a similar way vld, vldi, vfai may 
have arisen from an absorption of a reduplicated Y ; e.g. for vfi-vlci, vevldi, 
vevenl. 

311 iii. Perfect stem formed by suffixing s. 

If the present stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is dropped before the 
suffixed s. None of the verbs whose present stem ends in a have their 
perfect formed by a suffixed. 

This suffix is supposed to be the same as that of the first aorist in 
Greek. 

Labials. 
P. B. carp-, carp-s-1 ; nub-, nup-s-i ; r6p-, rep-a-1 ; 

scalp-, scalp-B-1; scrlb-, scrlp-a-1; sculp-, sculp-s-i ; 

serp-, serp-s-i ; saepi-, saep-s-1 ; 

Jttbe-, Jussi (jou-8-1 old form : probably Jfib-eo is for J&v-eo). 

M. A euphonic p is generally inserted before*: m is once assimilated. 
cOxn-, comp-s-i ; dSm-, demp-s-1 ; prom-, promp-a-i ; sum-, sump-s-l ; 
prem-, pres-si (for pron-s-1) ; tern- (Pr. temn-), temp-s-i. 

Gutturals. 
lc, re, lg, rg drop the guttural before s. 
C. QV. cdqv-, cox-i; die (Pr. dlc-),dlx-i; due- (Pr. duo-), dux-i ; 

pare-, par-s-i (also peperoi, § 309) ; 

luce-, lux-i ; mule©-, mul-s-i ; torqve-, tor-s-i ; 

fare!-, far-s-1 ; fold-, ful-s-i; cand-, sanx-i; 

Bard-, sar-s-i ; vlncI-, Tlnx-I ; 

-Del- (e.g. alUdo}, -lex-i; -spiel- (e.g. asplcio), -spex-I. 

O. GV. dug-, dnx-i; fig-, nx-i ; flng-, finx-i; 

-fUg-, fllx-i; flugY-(Pr.flu-),flux-i; Jung-, Junx-1 ; 

-leg- (in dllftg-, intelleg-, negleg-), -lex-i ; merg-, mer-s-i ; 

6mu2ig-, gmunx-i; pang- (or pag-), panx-i (usually pSg-1 or 

p*plg-i) ; 

ping-, pinx-i ; plang-, planx-1; -pung-, -punx-1; 

reg-, rex-i ; sparg-, spar-s-l; stingy-, stinx-i ; 

string-, Btrlnx-i ; strttgv- (Pr. stru-), strux-1 ; sug-, sux-i ; 

teg-, tex-i ; tingv-, tlnx-1 ; vigv- (Pr. vlv-), vix-i; 

ungv-, nnx-1; 

alge-, al-s-i ; auge-, aux-i ; frige-, frix-i ; 

fulge-, ful-s-i ; indulge-, indul-s-i ; luge-, lux-i ; 
mulge-, mul-a-i; conigve- (Pr. cOnlve-), terge*, ter-s-i. 

conix-i; 
turge-, tur-s-i; urge-, ur-s-i; 
H. trah-, trax-i ; van-, vex-L 
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Dentals, 

The dental falls away before s, or is assimilated to it ; the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. 



T. fleet-, flex-1 ; 

poet-, pex-i ; 
D. c8d-, ces-s-i; 

laed-, lae-s-1 ; 

rftd-, ri-B-i ; 

▼ftd-, vft-s-i; 

arde-, ar-s-i ; 

Nasals. 

mine-, man-s-i; 

Liquids, <&V. 
veil-, vul-s-i ; 
haere-, liae-e-i ; 



mitt-, mI-8-i ; 
sent!-, Bfin-s-i ; 
daud-, dau-8-1; 
lad-, ltt-s-t ; 
r&d-, rfl-s-i ; 

ride-, rl-s-i; 



nect-, nex-i ; 
quatl-, quas-sl; 
dlvid-, din-s-i; 
plaud-, plau-s-I; 
trtld-, tru-s-i ; 

suftde-, niA-g-i. 



ges- (Pr. ger-), gea-s-i ; fls- (Pr. fix), ua-s-1 ; 
hauBl- (Pr. haurl-), hatwi. 



S12 



iv. (a) Perfect stem formed by suffixing u (vowel). 

gdm-, g8m-u-i ; 



Labials. BtrSp-, Btrep-u-I ; 
tr6m-, trem-n-1; 

crepa-, crep-u-i; 
ddma-, dom-v-i; 

habS-, h&b-u-i ; 

rubS-, (Pr. afso rtbesc-), rub-u-f ; 

sorbS-, sorb-u-i; 

tepfi-, (Pr. also tepeac-), tftp-u-i; 

rapl-, rap-u-i. 



frfim-, frtm-u-i; 
▼8m-, Tom-u-i. 

cub&-, (Pr. also comb-), cub-u-I; 
tlmfi-, tlm-u-l. 

ltibe-, lnb-u-it ; 
s8n8-, (Pr. sdneso-), sen-n-i; 
8tup8-, (Pr. also Btupeso-), stfip-n-1 ; 
torpS-, (Pr. also torpesc-), torp-n-1. 



313 Gutturals. Mcfi,-, frlc-u-1 ; 
6n6ci-, 6n8c-u-i, (also 8n8c-&-vi) ; 
b8c&-, sdc-u-I. 

arc8- f arc-ul; d8c8-> dflc-u-i; 

j&c8-, jac-u-1 ; Hc8-, llc-u-it ; 

place-, pl&c-u-i ; tacS-, tac-u-i. 



mlcft-, mlc-u-i, (but dlmlo&vl) ; 
-plica-, -pllc-Url, (also -pllc-a-vl) ; 



ddc8-, doc-u-I ; 
noc6-, noc-u-i ; 



8g8-, 8g-u-l ; 

rlgfi-, (Pr. also rlgesc-), rlg-u-i ; 

314 Dentals, etert-, stert-u-i. 

Iat8-, (Pr. also latesc-), ttt-u-i; 
Ixm8t8-, (Pr. innStesc-),innSt-u-i; 
paenltd-, paenlt-u-it ; 



plgfi-, pig-u-it; 

vigS-, (Pr. also vlgesc-), vXg-u-i. 

vSt&-, vet-u-i (once vSt-ft-vl). 

nltfi-, (Pr. also nltesc-), nlt-u-i ; 

dportfi-, oport-u-lt j 

pate-, (Pr. also pateac-), pat-u-i. 



mad6-, (Pr. also m&desc-), mad-u-i ; pud§-, pud-u-it ; 

sordd-, (Pr. also Bordesc-), sord-u-1; obBurd6-,(Pr.obBurdesc-),obBUrd-u-L 



315 Nasals, Liquids, &c. 

N. gen-, (Pr. glgn-), gftn-n-l. 

sona-, Bon-u-i; 

Smlnft-, Smln-u-l; 

•find- (Pr. sfineac-), sSn-u-l ; 



t6n&-, ton-u-1. 

monfi-, mdn-u-i ; 
ttnA*, Wn-u-1. 
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L. al-, al-u-i ; cdl-, col-u-i ; consul-, oonsftl-u-i ; 

mol-, mol-u-t ; 61-, (also 6M-), 61-u-i ; yttl-, yol-u-i. 

e&U-, (Pr. also caleso-), cal-u-1 ; call*-, (Pr. also caUeso-), oaU-u-1 ; 

ooalft-, (Pr. coaleso- intrans.; comp. alo trans.), coal-u-1; 

d6M-, ddl-u-1 ; pall*-, (Pr. also palleso-), pall-u-1 ; 

sllft-, (Pr. also sUesc-), sU-u-1 ; sttld*-, sttid-u-i ; 

vftl*-, (Pr, also valesc-), val-u-1. 

8vH6, (Pr. 6vHeso-), 5vH-u-l. 

sail-, sal-u-i (rarely s&lll). 

B. sttr-, ser-u-1. 

Art, (Pr. also areso-), ar-u-1 ; card-, car-u-1 ; 
dor*-, (Pr. dftreso-), dur-u-1 ; lift]*-, (Pr. also flflrecc-), flto-u-1 ; 
horrft-, (Pr. also horrese-), horr-u-1 ; mar*-, mftr-u-1 ; 
par*-, par-u-1; terrft-, terr-u-L 

apftrl-, apfcvu-1 ; dpdrl-, dpftr-u-l. 

8. nex-, nex-u-1 ; pos-, (Pr. pon-), pds-u-1 ; tex-, tes-u-i. 

censft-, cena-u-i ; tors-, (Pr. torrft-), torr-u-1. 

Semivowels, ferv- (also torrfi- and ferve-BC-), ferb-u-1 (also fervl). 



316 iv. (i) Perfect stern formed by suffixing v (consonant). 

The consonantal y is suffixed to vowel stems only (except paseo ?), 
and the preceding vowel is always long. 

Almost all verbs with sterns in ft- or I- have their perfect stem 
formed in this way. So also 

Labials, cilpl, (Pr. cfipl-), cupl-v-i ; s&pl-, (Pr. sapl-), sapl-v-i. 

Dentals. pttl-, (Pr. ptt-), petX-v-1 ; rttdl-, (Pr. rnd-), rudl-y-l. 

Sibilant. 

areessl-, (Pr. arcess-), aroessI-Y-i ; capessl-, (Pr. capesa-), capessl- v-i ; 
pdsi-, (Pr. pon-), posl-v-l (always in Plaut., Ter. ; for posul see § 315) ; 
qnaes!-, (Pr. quaer-), quaesl-v-i, 

pas-, (Pr. paBC-, for pas-so-), pa- v-i. 

317 Monosyllabic vowel verbs : (also oleo, qulesco). 

A. sft-, (Pr. ste-), so-v-i ; strft-, (Pr. stern-)* strft-T-1. 
0. nd-, (Pr. nose-), nO-v-i. 

U. ru-, fll-y-1 (Plaut. but usually ful) ; comp. plu-, plttvi (also plui). 

B. crt-, (Pr. cer-n-), orft-y-1 ; crfi-, (Pr. cre-sc), cre-v-i ; 
flS-, flS-v-i ; d8-le-, dele-V-1 ; 
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318 v. Perfect stem, same as present stem. 

This is frequent (i) in the compounds of verbs of which the simple 
has a reduplicated perfect (see § 309) ; (a) by the dropping of ▼, in per- 
fects, in -Ivl, -€vi, -&vi (see § 306); (3) regularly in verbs with u 
stems, which with other, chiefly consonantal, stems are here named : — 

Labials, bib-, blbl ; lamb-, Iambi. 

Gutturals, Ic-, Id. conlgvfc-, (Pr. cOnlve-), conlvl (also conlxl). 

Dentals, vert-, vert-1. 

-cand-, -cand-i ; eld-, cud-1 ; -fend-, -fend-i ; 

fld-, (Pr. find-), fld-i (probably for fBfld-i) ; mand-, mand-i ; 

pand-, pand-i ; prthend-, prehend-1 ; scand-, scand-i ; 

add-, (Pr. adnd), scld-l (sd-dd-i old) ; aid-, aldi- ; 

prande-, prand-i ; retund-, retundi ; stride-, atrld-L 

Liquids and Sibilants. 

L. psall-, paall-i ; vol-, (Pr. veil-), vell-i (rarely vnlsi). 

R. verr-, verr-i. comperl-, eompftr-1; 

rep&rl-, reppfir-i (both probably compounds of a perfect pepSri). 

8. ptoa-, (also pis-), plnfl-I ; vis-, vls-l. 

lacessl-, (Pr. facess-), facess-i; lncessl-, (Pr. lncess-), incees-i ; 
lacessl-, (Pr. lacess-), lacess-i. 

319 Vowels. U, vowel and consonant. 

acu-, acu-1 ; argil-, argu-i ; exit-, ezu-1 ; 

fa-, fa-i (in Plautus sometimes flL-vi) ; -gru-, -gru-1 ; 

imbU-, tmbu-i ; indtt-, lndu-1 ; 111-, lu-1 ; 

mfttll-, mdtu-1 ; mind-, mlnu-i ; pill-, plu-1, also pluvl ; 

nil-, nu-1 ; sptt-, spu-i ; statu-, statu-i ; 

sternH-, sternu-i ; sfL-, sol ; trlbu-, trlbu-i ; 

solv-, solv-i ; volv-, volv-i ; ferve-, ferv-i (also ferbui). 

I. adi-, (Pr. ind. 1st pers. sing, adeo), adi-i ; so usually the compounds of eo ; 
lnqui-, (Pr. ind. inquam), inqull ; sail-, sal-i-i (rare, usually salul). 



CHAPTER XXII. 
FORMATION OF THE SUPINE STEM. 

820 The supine stem has a common base with the stem of the past and 
the future participles, and with that of some verbal substantives, to 
which class the supines themselves belong ; e.g. supine, ama-t-u-; past 
part, ama-t-o- ; fut. part, ama-t-uro-; subst. denoting agent, &ma-t-6r-; 
denoting action ama-MOn-. This common base, which will be here 
spoken of as the supine stem, is -t- suffixed to the stem of the verb. * 
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When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is, if long, gene- 
rally retained; if short, almost always changed, except in monosyl- 
lables, to I (§ 38), or omitted altogether. A few of the verbs which 
have a consonant stem, have -It- (instead of -t in the supine), as if from 
a vowel stem. When the verb-stem ends in a consonant, or loses its 
final vowel, t is, when following certain consonants, changed to s. A 
few other instances of this softening admit of special explanation. 

The verbs here will be classified according as they do or do not exhibit 
a vowel before the supine suffix, and, subordinately to that, according to 
the final vowel or consonant of the verb-stem. 

N.B. The supine itself will be here named when either supine, past 
participle, or verbal substantive in -tu- exists : otherwise such other form 
from the same base, as does exist. 

821 i. Verbs with a vowel preceding the supine suffix. 

A. 1. Verbs having ft in supine stem ; 
na~ (for gftnft- ? Pr. inf. nasal), sfttaxn ; 
strft-, <Pr. stern-), strft-tum ; tlft-, (Pr. toll-), la-tum ; 
ftmft-, ftmft-tum; and all other verbs with derivative ft stems. 

firlca-, frlcft-tum (also fric-tum) ; mica-, -mleft-tnm ; 
neca-, nftcft-tum (but cf. § 326) ; sftca-, sec&tnrus (once). . 

a. Verbs having -ft in supine stem ; 

d&-, da-turn ; rft-, (Pr. inf. rfirl) : rfttom ; ■&-, (Pr. sir-), sft-tum ; 
stft-, (Pr. inf. stare ; also ai-stere), sta-tnm (but in some compounds 
sta-turufl). 

3. Verbs having -I (for -ft) in supine stem ; 

crftpft-. crepl-tnm ; cnbft-, (Pr. also comb-), cubl-tum ; 

d6m&-, doml-tum ; -pUcft-, -pllcl-tum (also pllcft-tnm ; 

sona-, Bdnl-tom (sonft-turas, once) ; 

tftnft-, tonl-tum (lntonft-tus, once) ; vfttft-, vfitl-tum. 

In Juvft-, Jft-tum (rarely Juvft-tnras) ; 

l&vft- (also 1&V-), lau-tnm ; the I is absorbed by the v preceding. 

322 O. no-, (Pr. nose-), nG-tum ; po-, (pOtare frequentative) pO-tua, 

cognft- (cf. § 300), (so also agn6-), cognl-tum. 

823 XJ. 1. Verbs having 11 in supine stem ; 

ftcfl -, acfl-tum ; argtt-, argu-tum ; dilll-, dilfl-tum ; 

exu-, exft-tum ; imbfl-, imbfl-tum ; lndtl-, lndu-tum ; 

minft-, minft-tum ; -nfl-, nfl-tnm (abnulturus in Sail.) ; 
gptl-, apfl-tum; statfl-, st&ta-tnm; sit-, eft-turn; 

tribft-, trlbft-tam ; tft- (Pr. toe- usually), tft-tum. 
ldqv-, locu-tnm; seqv-, Bficft-tum; 

solv-, Bolft-tum ; volv-, volft-tum. 

flu- (for frugv-) has rarely frulturus (usually, fruc-tum). 

■2. Verbs having -ft in supine stem ; 

rft-, ra-tum, (but ratum according to Varr. ; fut. part, is rui-tftrua) ; 

ptl-, (whence put&re frequentative), pil-tus (adj.) ; 

clft-, (almost always clue-), -clutum (lnclfttus). 

L. G. 9 
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324 & I. Verbs having -€ in supine stem ; 

cr8-, (Pr. corn-, also Pr. crefic-), cr8tum ; delfi-, delS-tum ; 

AS-, M-tum ; n5-, US-turn (Ulp.) ; 

-0I8- (Pr. Obfl-, ax-olesc-), -US-turn ; -plS-, pis-tum ; 

quiS-, quiS-tum ; suS-, (Pr. suesc-), sitStum ; 

sprS-, (Pr. opera-), sprS-tum. 
▼15-, viStum Ter., Lucr. (but ViStum Hor. apparently). 

2. Verbs haying 1 (for -8) in supine stem ; 

ab618-, aboil- turn ; C&18-, call- turns; card-, carS-turug ; 

d61d-, dSU-turus ; exercS-, exercltum ; 

hab8- (and compounds d8be-, praebS-), habl-tum ; 

JacS-, Jaclturus ; lied-, lid-turn ; luto&-, lubl-tum ; 

m8r6-, m£rl-tum ; mls8r6-, mlsSrl-tum (rarely misertum) ; 

m6n8-, monl-tum ; n6c8-, nocl-tum ; pi&rS*, parl-turus ; 

plg8-, plgl-tum ; placd-, plaol-tum ; pudd-, pudl-tum ; 

B618-, soil- turn ; tacS-, tadtus (adj.) ; ten*-, terrl-tum ; 

vald-, vall-turus; v8r6-, verl-tum. 

cav8, cavl-tum (old : usually cau-tum) ; 

fav8-, fau-tum (for favl-tum ; cf. favltor Plaut.). So also 

fdvS-, f5-tum; m6v8-, m6-tum; v5vS-, ▼Stum. 

325 I. i. Verbs having -I in supine stem; audi-, audl-tum; and others 

which have -M in perfect, except those in § 303 b. 

blandl-, blandl-tum ; largl-, largl-tum ; mentl-, mentl-tum ; 

moil-, moil-turn ; parti-, partl-tum; pdtl-, potl-tum. 

sortl-, sortltum. 

sand-, sancl-tum (sanctum more frequently); 
p8rl-, pdr-Itus, adj. (but in comp. -per-tum); 
opperi-, opperltum (also oppertuxn) ; 
obllvl-, oblitum (for obllvltum) probably has stem in I. 
cfipl-, cupl-tum ; pStl-, (Pr. p8t-), pStl-tum ; 

quaes!-, (Pr. quaer-), quaesl-tum; 
rudl-, (Pr. riid-), riidl-tum; trl-, (Pr. tor-), trltum; 

arcessl-, (Pr. arcess-), arcessl-tum ; so also lacessl-tum, capessl-tum, 
facessl-tum. 

2. Verbs having -I in supine stem ; 

cl-, (Pr. cie-), cl-tum (sometimes -cl-tum) ; 

I-, (Pr. ind. eo), I-tum) ; 11-, (Pr. lln-), 11-tum ; 

qui-, (Pr. ind. queo), qui- turn; b1-, (Pr. sin-), si- turn. 

fugl-, fugl-tum ; Slid-, ellcl-tum (but lllicl-, illec-tum, &c), 

m6rl-, mOrl-turus ; drl-, ftrl-turus (sup. or-tuxn) ; 

pari-, parl-turus (sup. par-turn) ; pdsl-, (Pr. p6n-), pdsl-tum. 

326 Consonant Stems, &1-, all- turn (more usually al-tum) ; 

frem-, fr8m-I-tum ; g8m-, gdm-I-tum ; g8n-, (Pr. glgn-), g8nl-tum ; 
mol-, mdl-I-tum ; str&p-, strdp-I-tum ; vom-, vdm-I-tum. 

ii. Verbs with a consonant preceding the supine suffix. 

327 1. Verbs which retain -t-. 

Labials. 

P. carp-, carp- turn ; clep-, clep-tum ; r8p-, rep-tum ; 

rup-, (Pr. rump-), rup-tum; scalp-, scalp-turn; 

sculp-, sculp-tum ; sarp-, sarp-tum ; serp-, serp-tum. 
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apl-, (Pr. api-sc-), ap-tum; capi-, oap-tum; 

rapl-, rap-tnm ; saepl-, saep-tuxn. 

B. nub- (Pr. nub-), nup-tum; scrlb-, scrip-turn. 

M. 6m-, em-p-tum; tern-, (Pr. temn), tem-p-tum. 

328 Gutturals* After a preceding consonant (except n), the guttural usually 
falls away. 

C. Qv. Cdqv-, coctnm ; die-, (Pr. die-), dlc-tum ; 
due-, (Pr. due-), due-turn ; Ic-, ic-tum ; 

Uqv-, (Pr. llnqv), -lic-tum; vie-, (Pr. Tine-), vlc-tum. 

frica-, trie-turn (also frica-tum) ; Bneca-, enee-tum ; 

sec&-, sectum (also sec&turus). 

arc*-, arc-tum or ar-tum ; ddce*-, doc-tnm ; 

mtscfi-, mix-turn (in MSS. often mls-tum) ; 

torqvd-, tor-turn. 

amlcl-, amic-tum ; farcl-, far-turn ; fold-, ful-tum; 

sanel-, sanctum (also saneX-tnm) ; sard-, Bar-turn ; 

vincI-, vine-turn. 

fad-, fac-tum ; JacI-, jactum ; 

nand-, (Pr. nand-sc-), nanc-tum or nac-tum ; -apld-, -spec-tun. 

329 Q. GV. (For stems ending in -Iff-, -rg, see § 333) ; 

ftg-, actum ; clng-, cine- turn ; 

fig-, (Pr. and Perf. fing-), fie- turn; -Mg-, -flic-turn ; 

fiugv-, (Pr. flu-), flue-tus subst., also fluxus adj. ; 

frag-, (Pr. fraug-), frac-tum ; frig-, fric-tum ; 

frugv-, (Pr. fru-), fructum ; fung-, func-tum ; 

jung-, junc-tum ; leg-, lec-tum ; 

-mung-, -mnnc-tuin ; pag-, (Pr. pang), pactum ; 

pig-, (Pr. and Perf. ping-), plc-tum ; plang-, plane-turn; 

pung-, punc-tum; rfcg-, rec-tum; 

rig-, (Pr. ring-), rlc-tus subst. ; atingv-, stlnc-tum ; 

Btrig-, (Pr. and Perf. string-), Btric-tum ; 

Btrugv-, (Pr. Btru-), struc-tum ; sug-, suc-tum ; 

tag-, (Pr. tang-), tac-tum; teg-, tectum; . 

tingv-, tinc-tum ; ungv-, unc-tum ; vigv-, (Pr. viv-), vic-insm , 

augfi-, auc-tum ; lug&-, luc-tus subst. 

-llcl-, -lectum (except ellcl-tum). 

H. trill-, trac-tum; . veil-, vee-turn. 

330 Dentals. See § 334. 

tend-, ten-turn (also tensum; probably the supines of tendo ana. 

are mixed) ; 
cftm8d-, comes-tum (rarely). 

Nasals, Liquids, &c, 
N. Can-, can-tUB subst. ; men-, e. g. commln-isc-, 

tend-, tentum ; vfinl-, ven-tum. 

331 L. al-, al-tum ; cdl-, cul-tum ; 

consul-, consul-turn; occtkl-, occul-tum; 

▼61- (Pr. inf. yelle), vultus, subst. expression. 
addle- (Pr. adolesc-), adul-tum. 
8&1I-, sal-turn; s«p«II-, sepul-tum. 
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E. cer-, (Pr. cern-), cer-tus adj. (also crt-, crt-tus) ; 
sir-, -ser-tum (also serta, n. pi. garlands). 
6rl-, or-tum (cf. § 325. 2); aperl-, aper-tum; pari-, par-turn. 

S. fes*, (Pr* ferl- ?), fes-tum (e.g. Infes-tus, manlfes-tus) ; 

ges-, (Pr. ger-), ges-tum ; pas-, (Pr. pasc-), pas-turn ; 

pis-, pls-tom ; ques-, (Pr. quer-), que*tum ; 

tex-, tex-tum ; lis-, (Pr. fir-), us-tum ; 

tors-, (Pr. tone-), tos-tnm. 

nausl-, (Pr. hauri-), haus-tum; 

poal-, (Pr. pon-), poa-tum (usually pdsltum). 

332 2. Verbs with t suffixed : but softened to 8 by the influence usually 
either of a preceding dental, or of two consonants of which the first is a 
liquid. A vowel preceding -stun is always long. (Other cases are but 
few; and the sum may be partly due to the active perfect (if any) 
having -si, as it has in all these exceptional cases, except censul.) 

333 Labials, lab-, lap-Bum; JAM-, Jua-Bum (for J6y*-, Jousum ?) ; 
prem-, pres-sum (for pren-Bum). 

Gutturals. The guttural usually drops out, 

0. pare-, par-Bum. muled-, mul-Bum. 

G. fig-, fixnm; flugv-, (Pr. flu-), fluxus adj. (fluc-tus subst.); 

merg-, mer-Bom; sparg-, spar-sum, 

mulgt-, mul-Bum; tergd-, ter-Bom. 

334 Dentals. The dental either drops out, the preceding vowel being 
therefore lengthened, or is assimilated. N. B. All dental stems have -sum. 

T. fleet-, flexnxn ; m8t-, mes-sum ; 

mitt-, mis-sum ; nect-, nexnm ; 

nlet-, (Pr. nit-), nlxum or nl-Bum ; p6ct-, pexum ; 

-pleet-, -plexum ; vert-, ver-aum ; fit-, u-sum. 

fate-, fas-sum. 

mfitl-, mensum; sent!-, sen-sum; 

fat!-, (Pr. fatiflc-), fes-sus adj. ; patl-, pas-sum; quatl-, quas-sum. 

D. cad-, eft-sum ; caed-, cae-sum ; 

cSd-, ces-aum; claud-, clau-sum; 

did-, cfl-Bum ; dlvld-, dlvl-sum ; 

6d-, 8-sum (rarely comes-tum, from comfid-) ; 

-fend-, -fen-sum ; fid-, fl-sum ; 

fid-, fiBsum ; trend-, fres-sum or fre-sum ; 

fud-, (Pr. fund-), fa-sum ; laed-, laesum ; 

lfid-, lfi-sum ; maud-, man-sum ; 

6d-, -Osum (e.g. per-Osus, exOsus) ; pand-, pan-sum or pas-sum ; 

pend-, pen-sum ; plaud-, plau-sum ; 

prehend-, prehen-sum ; r&d-, ra-sum ; 

rOd-, ro-sum ; scand-, scan-sum ; 

sdd-, (Pr. Bdnd), scis-sum ; tend-, ten-sum (also ten-turn) ; 

trttd-, trfi-sum ; tfid-, (Pr. tund-), tfi-sum or tun-sum. 

arde-, ar-Bfirus ; aude-, au-sum ; 

gavld-e-, (Pr. gaude-), gavl-Bum; morde-, mor-sum ; 

pende-, pen-sum ; prande-, pran-Bum ; 

ride-, rl-sum ; sfide-, ses-sum ; 
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■ponde-, spon-sum ; raftde-, sua-sum ; 

taede-, tae-sum ; tonde-, ton-sum ; Tide-, vI-Bum. 

ordl-, or-sum; fWI-, fos-sum; gr&dl-, gres-sum. 

835 Nasals, Liquids, &c. 

N. mane-, man-sum* 

L. -cell-, -cul-Bum ; fiOl-, fid-sum ; pell-, pul-sum ; 

sail-, sal-sum; veil-, vul-sum. 

R. curr-, cur-sum ; haere-, hae-sum. verr-, ver-iram. 

8. cense-, con-sum ; hausl- (Pr. hauri), haus-tum (also haa-sflrus). 

Many verbs have no forms from a supine stem in use. 



886 The supines are respectively the accusative and ablative (or in some 
uses apparently the dative), of a verbal noun in -u. They are called 
respectively active supine, or supine in -urn, and passive supine or 
supine in -u. 

From this so-called supine stem are formed, as has been said, the 
future participle active by suffixing -uro-, sing. nom. -Urns (m.) ; -ura 
(f.), -urum (n.) ; and the past participle passive, by suffixing the or- 
dinary case-endings of the second class ; e.g. sing. nom. -us (m.), a (f.), 
-urn (n.). 

These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are used in 
the nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, and in the 
accusative as well as the nominative with the infinitive of the same verb 
to supply the place of certain tenses for which there is no special form. 
The future participle thus supplies additional future tenses in the active 
voice especially in the subjunctive: the past participle supplies the 
perfect tenses of the passive voice, whether the passive voice have a 
strictly passive meaning, or, as in deponents, an active or reflexive 
meaning. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

887 As the ordinary classification of verbs is often referred to, it may be 
convenient here to give a brief account of it. It is as old at least, as the 
fourth century after Christ. 

Verbs are generally divided according to their form into four classes, 
called Conjugations. 

The four conjugations are distinguished by the vowel which immediately 
precedes re in the infinitive mood ; which in the 1st conjugation is ft : in the 
second 6 1 : in the third ft, not usually belonging to the stem: in the fourth X. 

The distribution of the verbs among these conjugations is as follows. 
1 i.e. 5 according to the ordinary doctrine : but see § 301 b. 
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I. First conjugation contains all vowel verbs, whose stem ends in ft ; 
as am-o, / love, infin. ama-re. 

II. Second conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem ends in e; 
as mone-o, / advise, infin. mftnS-re. 

III. Third conjugation contains all verbs whose stem ends in a con- 
sonant, or in u, or a variable 1 (called I above, § 303 c) ; as 

rftg-o, / rule, infin. reg-ere. 
tribu-o, /assign, infin. trlbu-ere. 
capi-o, / take, perf. cftp-i, infin. cap8-re. 

IV. Fourth conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem ends in t, 
as audio, I hear, infin. audl-re. 

838 The following are the regular forms of the perfect and supine in the 
several conjugations according to the ordinary description. 

In the 1st conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the addition 
of vl to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of turn, e.g. ama-vl, 
ama-tum. 

The exceptions are few : two verbs do, sto have a reduplicated perfect 
dftdi, gt&tl: two others, Jttvo, lavo, lengthen the stem vowel, e.g. 0uvi, 
lftvl) : the others add ui to the stem, the final a being omitted; e.g. crepa-, 
crip-iii. None form the perfect in il or 1 simple. None form the supine 
in sum. 

In the and conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the addition 
of ni to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of Itum, the final stem 
vowel e being omitted, as xrlone-, mon-ui. The exceptions are numerous, 
and of all kinds : the larger number adding si. Many have the supine 
in Bum. 

In the 3rd conjugation all the forms are much used, some having 
even the long characteristic vowel of the other three conjugations, e.g. 
starno, Btr&vi ; spexno, sprSvi ; tero, trlvi. These are clearly instances of 
a vowel stem in the perfect and supine superseding a consonant stem. 
Many have the supine in Bum. 

In the 4th conjugation, the regular perfect is formed by the addition 
of vl and the regular supine by the addition of turn to the stem ; e.g. 
audl-vl, audl-tum. The exceptions are few : one lengthens the stem vowel 
(vfini-o, vSnl): one simply adds the personal inflexions (compfirl-o, com- 
pfir-1). Three have perfect in ul ; viz. aperio, operlo, and sallo, nine have 
perfect in si. Two, viz. eo and do, have short I in supine. None form 
the perfect by reduplication, except perhaps reperl-o, reppSr-1. Several 
have supine in Bum. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

LIST OF VERBS, WITH THEIR PERFECTS, SUPINES, 

&c. 

889 The following list contains almost all the verbs of the Latin language, 
with certain exceptions, which exceptions are — 

1. All verbs with a- or i- stems, which have their pres. infinitive in 
-are, -Ire (-Sri, -Iri), perf. in -ftvl, -Ivl (-atua, -Itua, sum), and supine in 
Itum, -Itum. 
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4. All verbs with e- stems, which have perfect in -Hi, but no supine. 
They are generally intransitive. 

3. Most inchoatives, which either have no perfect or supine, or one of 
the same form as the simple verb. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions. But such are named as 
differ from the form of the simple verb in perfect or supine, or which agree 
with it in having a reduplication in the perfect. 

5. A few verbs, with e- or 1- stems, which have no perfect or supine. 
The supine is not much used, but is here mentioned wherever it or a 

perfect participle is known, as this is similarly formed. 

N.6. Where the English translation as given here, whether with or 
without a preposition, allows of the immediate addition of an object, the 
verb is transitive (though it may perhaps also be intransitive), e. g. arceaso, 
send for ; laedo, hurt, are transitive. Where it requires the addition of an 
English preposition, the verb is intransitive, e.g. noceo, be hurtful* 

Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine, Infinitive. Stem. 

aeceroo. See arcesso. 

actio, sharpen ad&l ftcutum aottere ftcfl- 

ago, do, drive 6gX actum agdre ag- 

adlgo, adSgi, adactum, adlgere. So the other compounds, 

Except : c5go (o68gi, coactnm, cOgdre), dfigo, which has no perf. or 
supine, prOdlgo which has perf. only, and 
drcuxnago, perago, which retain a in pres., #c« 
satago is really two words : perf. 6gl satis, 
alo, say aj- 

The following forms only are preserved, pres. ajo, ftlfl, alt (ais^alt in 

Plaut.), ajunt. Imp. ajSbam, &c. complete. In Plaut. and Ter. albaxn. 
Pres. subj. ajas, ajat. The part, alens is used only as adj. 

algeo, be cold alsl algSre alg-e- 

alo, nourish^ raise alol altum alere al- 

alttum is found in post- Augustan writers, 
axnlcio, clothe amictum amlclre amlo-l 

amlcul and amlzt are both said to have been used for perf. 
ango, throttle, vex angfire ang- 

aplsoor, fasten to one- aptus sum aptum aplsd ap-I- 

self, get 

More usual in compound adlpiscox, adeptus sum, adlplsd. See also 
coeplo. 

arceo, inclose, keep off arcul (artus) arcBre arc-e- 

artus, only used as adj. confined, narrow: 
exerceo, exercise, exercui, exercXtum, ezercQre. So also coerceo. 

(arcs 88- 
arcesso, fetch, send for arcegslvl arcessltum arcessfire. | arcesg . I . 

Another form (perhaps of different origin) is aocerso. In pass. inf. 
arcesslri (accerslrl) sometimes occurs. 

ardeo, be on fire arsl (arBfirug) ardSre ard-e- 

arguo, charge argul argutum arguere axgtt- 

{with crime, &c.) 

argutus rare, except as adj. sharp. Fut. part argttlturus (once in 
Sail.). 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

audeo, dare ansa* nun, ausum audgre aud-e- 

ausus sum, I have dared; auras also (rarely) passive part. 

ave, imperat. hail (in Quintilian's time hav8) also avfito, plur. avBte : inf. 
avere. Martial has av8. 

aveo, long no perf. or sup. avSr© av-e- 

vag90,increase (trans.) auxi auctnm augere aug-e- 

endow 

batuo, beat, fence b&tul batufire battt- 

(with a weapon) 

Mbo, drink MM Mbere Mb- 

For supine and fat. part. pOtnm, pOturus are used. 

blto, go no perf. or sup. MtSre bit- 

Only, in early dramatists. Plautus has compounds ablto, adblto, Inter- 
bito, perblto, rebito. 

cAAo, fall cdddl caram cadfire c&d- 

ooddo, ocddl, occ&sum, ocoldere. The other compounds, except 
rftddo and (rarely) lncldo, have no supine. 

caedo,^//, cut, slay, cficldl caesum oaeddre caed- 

oocldo, occldi, occlram, occldere. So all the compounds* 

caleo, be hot calui (calltunu) calSre cal-6- 

calvor, play tricks (also as passive) calvl calv- 

Only in early writers for later calumnlarL 

-cando, light, only in compounds. cand- 

e.g. accendo, aooendi, accensum, accendfire. 

cano, sing, play cftdnl (cantus o&nftre can- 

(on a harp, &c.) subst.) 

oondno, oondntkl, concentum, conclnere. So oodno (also once ocoe- 
dnl), Indno and praeclno. No perf. found of other compounds. 

capeiso, undertake c&peuM capesaltum capessfoa ) caneBstl- 

capio, take cdpl captum capere cap-I- 

conclplo, concSpi, conceptum, oonclpere. So the other compounds, 
except antecapio, anteoSpi, anteceptum, antecapere. 

careo, be in want carol (carlturus) carCre car-** 

caro, card (wool), very rare carCre car- 

oarpo, nibble, pluck carpel carptum carpSre carp- 

decerpo, deoerpil, decerptom, decerpere. So the other compounds. 

caveo, be ware, be cavl cautnm cavSr© cav-S- 

wareof 
cB&o, give way, yield up cesfll cesium cMfire cBd- 

0M0, give, said to be old imperative and per. sing. The plural cette (for 

oidlte) only in early scenic poets. 
-cello, strike? only in compounds : celsus adj. high oell- 

peroello (strike down), percull, perculsus, percellftre. 
exoello (distinguish myself) has (in Gellius) a perf. exoellul. Of antt- 
oello and praecello no perf. or sup. are found, excelsus praecelsus, 
lofty, are used as adj. 
ntncto, count, estimate, eensul censum censer* eens-8- 

give opinion 
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Pres. 
Present Perfect. . Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

cerno, sift, distin* crtvi (crBtum earner* (cer- 

guish, decide, see jeartus, adj. sure (crt- 

The meaning see is confined to pres., fut. and imp. tenses, 
decerno, decrevl, decrfttum, deeernere. So the other compounds. 

--|-r* M «- j*£ |** 

The -i stem is rare in the simple verb : the -e stem rare in the com- 
pounds, acdo makes (once) acdtus; exdo, exdtus and exeltus; 
condo, coneitus, and (once) oondtus ; perdo, perdtus. 

dngo, gird dnxl dnctum dngere dng- 

clango (rare) clang clangfire clang- 

claudo, shut clausl elausum claudere claud- 

condfldo, condusi, condusum, condudere. So the other compounds. 

elepo (old), steal depsl deptum clftpere dfip- 

clueo, be spoken of -dutum duere du-e 

. In Seneca (once) duo. Past part, only in compound Inclutus. 

colo, till, pay atten- cdlui cultum colore col- 

tion to 

So the compounds exedlo, excdlul, excultum, excalere, but accdlo, 
inoOlo have no supine. Occulo has probably a different stem. 

coeplo, begin coepl coeptum coepere coep-I- 

Pres. ind. and subj. only in Plaut. Fut. coepiam in Cato. Imperf. 

subj. eoeperem once in Ter. Otherwise only perfect stem in use. 

But coeptus and coepturus are also used. (Coeptua sum often with 

a pass, infin. ; but also coepl.) The verb is apparently from co-aplo 

(apiscor). 
oompesoo. See pasco. 

conqulnlseo, crouch conquexi, old and rare conqulnlscere 

cousulo, consult consului consultum consulere consul* 

cdquo, cook ooxl coctum cdquere cdqv- 

cr6do. See do. 

crepo, rattle crfpul crepitant ' crep&re crep-ft- 

croBco, grow crfivl crttum cresoere crf- 

Though erefloo Is intransitive, it has a part. erStus, sprung from. 

cubo, lie, lie ill cuWU cuWtum cubare cub-ft- 

cub&vl is occasionally found. 

ctldo, hammer cudl cusum cfidere cud- 

-cumbo, lie, only in compounds, as strengthened form of cubo. 
accumbo, accubul, accubltuxn, accumbftre. 

cuplo, desire cuplvl cupltum , cupere cup-I- 

cuplret once in Lucr. 

curro, run cucuirl cursum currere eurr- 

The compounds frequently retain the reduplication, e.g. accucurrl, 
dSoucurrl, excucurri; more usually (in Cicero and LivyJ drop it, e.g. 
accurrl. 

dSleo. See lino. 

depao, knead depart depatum depeere depa- 

dlco, say dixl dictum dlo&re dlc- 

disco, learn dldld dlacere die- 

Compounds retain reduplication, e.g. Sdlsco, learn by heart, ftdldld. 



dftcSre 


ddc-fi- 


dolSrt 


d6M- 


dOXQ&TQ 


dom-4- 


dUofire 


dfto- 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive* Stem. 

dispesco. See pasco. 

dlvldo, divide dlvlat dlvtoum dltfdfire dl-vld- 

do, give (see p. 106) dWl d&tum dire d&~ 

The half-compounds drcnmdo, surround, pearamdo, -ruin, i&tifldov 

satisfy, yenuxndo, expose to sale, follow do precisely. 
crddo, entrust, believe, vendo, sell, raMo, give back, and the compounds* 
with monosyllabic prepositions, have consonant stems: e.g. cxQdo, 
crMIdi, crSdltam, erSdero. So also accredo, accrSdldL 
The compound with prae exists only in praedltus, endued* 
The reduplication is retained in the compounds, except usually in 

abscondo. 
For the passives of vendo, perdo, (except past part, and gerundive) 
veneo and (usually) pereo are used. 

dOceo, teach docui docttun 

doleo, be in pain dolui (dollturus) 

d6mo, tame ddmul domltum 

dUco, draw, lead, ac- dnzi ductum 

counf 
Mo, eat Edl Ssum . ftdere id- 
Supine sometimes easnm. Cdmftdo has also (rarely) comestum, 

too, buy (orig. take) 3ml emptom dmere 8m- 

&dlmo, ad5ml, ademptum, ftdlmSre. So other compounds, except 

!i) cOemo (c68mi, coemptum), peremo, interemo, which retain 6 r 
2) the earlier compounds cOmo, d6mo, prOmo, frilmo, which make' 
compsl, comptum, &c. 

So, £0 (see p. 107) Ivl Itum Ire I- 

Compounds always omit v (e.g. adii), in 1st pers. perf., and usually in, 

other persons of perfect and thence derived tenses. 
y5neo, be for sale, perf. vSnli, is a compound of eo. It has no supine. 

exuo,j/r*)> ^(clothes, exui exutnm exnere exH- 

&c.) 

I&ceno, cause, make off fSioeaal f&cessltum j&cesBfire jfacesa!i. 

facto, make, do fed factum f&cere fac-I- 

For the passive, in tenses formed from present stem, flo is nsed. 
prdflclo, make progress, prOfed, proTectum, prOflcere. So the other 

compounds with prepositions. But calftfado, tremWado, &c. being 

only half compounds retain a (§ 74). 
profldscor, set out {on a journey), travel, prdfectnm, proflcisd. 

fallo, deceive, elude fSfelll falsum fallere fall- 

relello, refute, refelli, refellere. 

fardo, stuff farsl fartum farclre farc-I- 

. r&ferdo, referd, rfcfertum, rfiferclre. So also differtus. 

f&teor, acknowledge faasum f&terl f&t-e- 

conflteor, confessnm, conflterl. So prdflteor. difilteor has no part. 

perf. 

fatiflco ) , . (fessns adj. (f&tlscere «* » . 

f&tiscor (old) { y awn > dro °* weary) ' {fitted AU ' T 

dSffitiflcor, defeasum, defetlsd. 

f&veo, be favourable favl fautum fiv5re ftr-e* 



affero, 


attfill, 


aufero, 


abstfill, 


dlflero, 


diBtuli, 


offero, 


obtttll, 


rftfBro, 


rtttuli, 
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Pre*. 
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•fendo, strike, only in compounds. fend- 

defendo; ward off, guard, defendl, defenaum, defendere. So also 
offendo, j/r£fe against. 

fBrlo, rfrafc (see loo) ferfre fltar-X- 

(perctuui, percusHum are often used as perfect and supine.) 

IBro, bear (see p. 107) (tflll) (latum) ferre fir- 

Perfect and supine are borrowed from tollo. 

aUaturn, afferre; 

ablatum, auf erre ; 
dHAtum, dlfferre ; 

oblatum, offeree ; 

relatum rtferre; 

(rarely rellatnm) 
rifert, it is of importance (probably for rei fert) is used as impersonal. 
suffero has for perf. rarely snstfUl, usually sustlnul, 

Sfervi 
ferbul fervexe ferr-ft- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. ferrlt, fervdro) frequent in prae-Aug. and 
Aug. poets. 

fldo, trust flnun fldere fld- 

JLnu gum is used for perf., / have trusted* • 

OgOfJix fizi flxum Agere flg- 

fictUB as past participle in Varro, & R. and Lucr. 

flo, become (see p. 107) fieri 11- 

The compound Inflt, he begins, only in this one form (poetical). 

Undo, cleave fldl Jhuram flndere fld- 

fingo, form, invent finzl Actum fingdre flg- 

fleo, weep fifivl fl§tum flere 118- 

flecto, bend fiexl flezom fleotere flect- 
-fllgo, strike, only in compounds. 

affllgo, strike against, knock down, afflixl, affllctum, affigere. 

So the other compounds, except profllgo, put to rout, prOfllgavl, prSfll- 
gatum, proHIgare. 

fLfu>,JIow flnzi (fluiua, adj. loose, finer* fifigv- 

fluctua, sub. a wave.), 

ffidlo, dig ffidl foflsnm fodere f&d-I- 

Inf. fodlri, effodlzi are found in the older language. 

fatur, he speaks latum farl fa- 

The following only found : pres. ind. fatur ; fut. labor, fabltur : perf. 

fatus est ; pluperf. fatua eram, erat ; imper. fare ; inf. farl : part. 

lantern, &c. (no nominative, except in phrase fan* atqne lnfana, 

Plaut.), fatua, fandua, and fatu. 
In compounds we have also -famur, -famlnl : -fabar, rarer, 8cc, and in 

imperat. &c, praefato, praefamlno. . 

foveo, keep warm, fovl fOtum fovere fZfr-t- 

cherish * 

frango, break in pieces frSgl fractnm frangere fxag- 

Compounds as confrlngo, ooutrSgl, confractum, ooafrlngire. 
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freino, roar, snort frftmul fremltum frtmtee frSm- 

frendo, gnash (with the teeth) |*~ ftendiW frend - 

Mco, rub Mcttl jfrfcataxtt ftlcllr6 ttUy ^ 

frlgeo, & <v/</ frlxl frlg&re frlg-e- 

frlgo, r<?aj/, (corn, &c.) frlctum frlgftre frlg- 

fruor, enjoy myself fraction frui frugv- 

fruitum once (Ulpian), fut. part fruItfLrus once (Cic). An old form 
fronlsoor, frunltum is quoted from early writers. 

tbgio,fiee,jfyfrom fOgi (fttglturus) fttgSre fug-I- 

taldo,prop falsi faltum faldre fulc-I- 

U£Lgeo,fiash falsi fnlgGre fulg-e- 
A consonantal stem e.g. fulglt, fulgire is found in prae-Aug. poets; 
twice in VergiL 

fondo, pour, rout fudl fusum funddre fad- 
fan enemy) 

fnngor, get quit, dis- functom fungi fung- 
charge myself (an office, &c.) 

fao, grow? see sun (§§ 259, 260) 

furls, thou ragest farfire far- 

Only furls, furlt, furunt, farebas, furebat, furtire, furens are found. 

gaudeo, be glad g&vlsum gauddre gavld-e 

gavlsus sain, I rejoiced. 

gemo, sigh, groan g6mul gSmltuxn gtaere gtai- 

gero, carry, perform gessl gestam gdrere gfts- 

glgno, beget, produce gftnul gtaltuxn gignere gta- 

In old language (Lucr. Van*.), sometimes gSno is found. 

gllsco, swell, kindle gUscere gll- 

glffoo,peel gluptum glttbere glftb- 

gradlor, step gressum grftdl grad-I- 

Compounds as aggridlar, attack, aggressum, aggrMl. Inf. aggre* 
dM, progredlri, ind. pres. aggredlmur are found in Plaut. 

-gruo only in compounds. grtt- 

congruo, agree, congrui, congruere. So also lngruo, impend. 
habeo, have habul habltum haMre hab-6- 

So the compounds d6beo, owe, debul, dSbltum, dftMre; praebeo, 
afford, praebui, praebltum, praeMre (in Plautus dehibeo, prae- 
nibeo) : prObeo (Lucr.) for prohlbeo. 
haereo, stick, intr. haesl haesum haexere haer-e- 

haurlo, drain, draw hausl hanstum naurlre haus-I- 

(water) 

In Varr. once haurlerlnt. Fut. part, hausturus (Cic once) and 
hausurus, Verg. once, Stat, once, Sil. twice. The subst. is haustus 
(not hausus). 
hlsco, gape, open the mouth, to speak hlsc&re nl- 

jaceo, lie Jacul (J&clturus) Jacfiro Jac-8- 

Jado, cast J6d Jactum jaotoa Jac-1- 

abldo, abjSd, abjectum, ablcfire. So the other compounds. Dlastolo 

for dls-jado. 
paxrldo, offer {sacrifices), &c. porrectum, parrlctoe (without perf.). 
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loo (or Ido?), strike Id ictum loere lo- 

Of the present (rare), only Idt, ldtur, ldmur occur : (fflrlo is generally 
used instead). The perfect is often in MSS. written ledt. 

lmbuo, step, imbue lmbul Imbutum lmbuire Imlra- 

inceaao, attack lnceaalvi Inceuftre jU^^x. 

indulgeo, yield, intr. InduM Indulgtre indulg-e- 

(Indultum, &c. is only a late form.) 

lnduo, put on Indul indfttnm mduBre IndfL- 

(clothes, &c.) , ^ - 

lnquam, quoth inquli j Qr ^^ 

The following forms only occur. Pres. ind. Inquam, Inqnls, lnqult, 
ifiqwftww lnquiunt. Fut. lnqulea, Inqulet. Imperf. Inqulebat. 
Perf. lnqull, Inqnlftl, lnqult. Imperat. 2nd sing. Inque, lnqulto, 
plur. lnqulte. 

Irascor, grow angry U tun Irasd Irft- 

Iratm sum, I am angry; ■uccenml, I (fired up, i.e.) was angry. 

jftbeo, bid Juaal juisum Jttbtae Jftb-*- 

Jungo, yoke, join Jnnzl Jtmctum jnngire jnng- 

Jttvo, help, delight JIM jutum Juvftre Jttv-a- 

fut. part. JftY&tfLnu. Adjtivo has adjfttunu. 

labor, slip, glide lapsnm lftbi Ub- 

S1&OAS&- 
laooflsl- 
-lAdo, entice. Only in compounds. lad- 

allldo, altad, allectum, alllcere. So Ulldo, pellldo. 
filldo, SUcul, Uldtnm, Wctoe. Prdlldo has no perfect or supine. 

laedo, strike (rare), laed laesuxn laedftre laed- 

hurt 
collldo, dash together, colUsi, colTTinmi, coUIdere. So allldo. 

lambo, lick Iambi (once) 

langveo, be faint langrl 

(lava turn 
l&TO, wash UyI jlautnm 

A consonantal stem (e.g.lavit, livere, &c.) is frequent in prae- Augustan 

and Augustan poets. 
For compounds see luo. 

lego, pick up, choose, 15gl lectum lfigere 18g- 

read 

colUgo, collect, coIUgl, collectum, colllgere. So compounds gene- 
rally : 
Except that (1) allego, choose besides; perlego, read through; praelego, 
read to others; relftgo, read again; aublego, pick up, substitute, 
retain e. 
(1) dilego (or dnigo), love; intellego, understand ; neglego, neglect, 
retain e and have perf. in -xi, e.g. neglexl. (Rarely lntelUgl, 
neglegt) 



lamMre 


lamb- 


langvere 


langv-e- 


lav&re 


l&v-a- 
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Present Perfect.. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

»"»•. */*"•» Rue* ■**■ 

Qnly used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. Also participle libens. (The 
stem vowel was in early times n; e.g. lnbet.) 

Uceo, be on sale licul llcltxun HcSre Etc 6- 

llceor, bid for Ucltns sum Uceri Uo-«- 

Ucet,* is permitUd g^ egt HcSre Kc-e- 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. UcSto, llcens, llcltus, also 
found. 

lingo, lick llnctnm lingere ling- 

llno, besmear lSvl lltum llnere H- 

Uvl is also found. 

In post-Augustan writers, we have llnlo, Unlvi, Unltum, Unlre. 
^ deleo, blot out, delflvi, delBtam, delere, either belongs to this stem, or 
to -oleo, grow. 

Unqvo, leave Hqyi Unqvere Hqv- 

The compound, relinqvo, reHqvl, ifiUetmn, reHnqvexe, is more usual. 

llqveo, be clear, fluid licul 
Uqvor, melt, intr. 
loqvor, speak 

lflceo, be lights beam lnzi 
lUdo, sport lusi 

lftgeo, mourn, trans, lnzi 
loo, pay, expiate lul 

Compounds retain the original meaning, wash (lno=l&Vo), and have 
past part. e.g. dlluo, aUnl, dllfLtum, dllnfire. 

mando, chew mandl (once) mammm mandfire mand- 

maneo, remain, await mansl maxuram manSre man-e- 

Smlneo, project, fimlnnl, fimlnere (no supine). 

Immlneo, impend, promlneo, no perf. or supine. Perm&neo is like 
mftneo. 
mSdeor, be a remedy mSdSrl m6d-fi- 

-mSniscor, only in compounds men- 

Only perfect stem (with present meaning) in use. Mfimlni, I renumber. 

Imperative memento, mementote. 
commlniscor, devise, commentum, commlniBd. So also rfimlnlscor, 
call to mind. 
mereo, earn merni merltnm mfirire mer-d- 

mergo, sink, trans. mersi meranm mergere merg- 

Smftrgo, emerge, is intrans., but has part. perf. emenras, having 
emerged. 
mStior, measure 
mftto, mow 
mAtuo, fear 

mfitfttus, once in I^ucret. 
mlco, quiver, flash mlcul mlcare mlc-a- 

emlco, exnlcni, fut. part, emlc&tnrns. 

dlmlco, dlmlcavl (dlmlcul twice in Ovid), dlmlcStnm. , 

mlngo minzi mictnm mingere mlg- 

Another form of the present is mejo. 





llqvere 


IXqy-ft- 




nqvl 


Hqv- 


loc&tnm 


16qyi 


16qv- 




Ulcere 


lftc-e- 


luflum 


ltidere 


lfld- 


(luctus subs.) 


lflgSre 


lfkg-e- 




luere 


lfl- 



mensnm 


metM 


met-I- 


(messem fed) mensnm 


rndtSre 


m6t- 


mdtnl 


mdtuere 


xnStft- 



mittere 


mltt- 


m&lere 


mfil- 


mOnSre 


mdn-6- 


mordSro 


mord-e 


m6ri 


mor-I- 
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mlnuo, lessen mlnui mlntltum mlnuere mlntt- 

mlflceo, mix mlicnl mlxtam mlaeSro miBC-e- 

The supine is sometimes written mlstnm. 

nflrfreor, /«//*, £E£^rare| H,Wr8rl " l,fc * 

mlsdreo is very rare : miseret and (in early writers) mlserStur, xnlse- 
resdt are used impersonally. 

mltto, let go, send mid mlnnum 

mdlo, grind m61ul mdUtum 

mOneo, warn mftnnl mOnltum 

mordeo, bite xnOmordl morsnm, 

m&rior, die mortuus sum (mdrltfLrns) 

Inf. morlri, emoiiri several times in Plaut. once in Ter. once in Ovid. 

mSveo, move, trans. mOvl mOtum mftvere m6v-6- 

mulceo, stroke mulfll xnulram mulcSre mulc-e- 

Pflrmulctns is also found besides the more usual permulsus. 

mulgeo, milk mulsl xnulgSre mulg-e 

-nrango only in compound musg- 

emungo, wipe (nose), fiirninTl, Bmunctum, taiungere. 

nandaoor, gam Jnactum ****** j^. 

nascor, be born nfttnm nasd gn&- 

Originally gnascor, whence agn&tus, cogn&tus, progo&tUB. But 
enascor, Cnfitua. 
nfico, kill nficlvi nficfttum nScare nec-a 

necul once in Phaedrus and Ennius : Sndco, stifle completely, Snficui and 
Snecavl (both rare), enectum, Snecare. 
necto, link together nexl nerum nectere nect- 

nexol is probably from nexo, nexere which is an early form, 
neo, spin n3vl nStum (Ulp.) nfire nS- 

nfiqueo. See queo; and § 266. 

nSt| it5nows nlMlt nln « 6re ffiv- 

nltor, lean, strive \^^ nW gnlct- 

fut. part. nlaurus : so also compounds. 

Originally gnltor, kneel, from genu, knee. Nlzns generally in sense of 
leaning, nlsus, striving. Conltor, adnltor, enitor, have both forms 
frequently (in sense of bearing children always enJbca). Innlsus, 
obnlflUB, snbnlsus are infrequent : and in poetry all the compounds of 
nisus are rare. 
-nlveo only in compound nlgv- 

oBrfVW, shut eyes, J.HMJ (both rare) (nQ supine) ^^ 

noceo, be hurtful nocui (noclturua) nocSre ndc-6- 

nosco, get to know nOvi, I know nOtum - noscere gno- 
nOtus only as adj. known: fut. part, is not used. 
agnosco, cognosco, have supines agnltum (fut. part. agnOturus once, 

Sail.), cognltum : 
ignosco, ignOtum, fut. part, Ignoturus (quoted from Cato and Cic. ; 
IgnoBGlturus from Piso) : dlgnosco, internosco, have no supine. 
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nubo, put on a veil nnpsl nuptum nubtee nub- 

(as a bride), marry Part, nupta, married, 

-nno, nod, only in compounds : but nutua is used as subst. nfL- 

annuo, annul, annufire. abnuo has fut. part, abnulturna. 
obllvlscor (orig. cover with Mack), oblltum obllvlscl ob-Uv-i- 

forget 

ooctklo, conceal occulul occultum occulfire ob-cftl- 

Ml, perf., / hate (osurus) 64- 

A perf. form Odivi, once (used byM. Antony). ExOsus, perOrasare used 
with an active meaning as participles and with sum, &c. as perfect. 

~dleo, grow, is only used in compounds, and is a different word from oleo, 
smell (intrans.). 
ftboleo, destroy, ftboWvi, aboHtum, ftbolSre. 
abolesco, decay, ab616vi, no supine, abolescSre. So also Inolesco. 
adolesco, grow up, adolfivi, adolesoere, adnltns, adj. grown up. 

ftddleo, {increase?), offer {in sacrifice), bum J**** 1 ^g^ 1 

For deleo see under lino. 

obaolesco, wear out, intr. ob8618vi, obiolascere, obeolfitus, adj. worn 
out. So also exdlesco. 
dleo, smell (intrans.) olul 616re 61-8- 

A consonantal stem (olat, olant, subolat, praeolat, olftre) is found 
rarely in the comic poets, 
dportet, it behoves dportuit oporttrt oport-fi- 

Only used in 3rd pers. sing. 
oppftxlor. See -perio. 

ordlor, commence, trans. onom ordlrl ord-I- 

Orlor, rise ortum drlri 6r-I- 

fut part, orlturua : gerundive drlundus used as adj. sprung from. Pres. 
ind. 6r3rlfl, oritur, orimur, imperf. subj. orlrer, or&rar. The com- 
pound adorior has in pres. ind. adOrlrlB, addrltur. 
ovo, triumph 6v-ft- 

The only forms found are ovot, ov&ret, ovans, ov&tus, ovandi. 
p&dBCor. See pango. 

paenltet, it repents paenltult paenltfire paenIt-6- 

Rarely personal, paenltendum is also found, paenltens. as adj. 
penitent. 

V*nAo,spread out,open pandl passum pandfire jSS. 

Dlspando has dtopansnm, dlapeBsuin. Ezpando, ezpansnm. 

pango, fasten pfigl JJSSL pangfce |S* 

complngo, compggl, compactum, complng&re. So lmplngo. 
oppango, oppegi, oppactum, oppangftre. Depango, repango also 

retain a. 
pac-isc-or, bargain pfiplgl pactum padfld pac- 

Compadscor or comp&clBCor has compactum or oompectnm. 

parco, be sparing pdperd (paraunis) paroSre pare- 

Plautus always, and Terence sometimes, have parsl. 
comperco, comport, comporcero. Imperco, reporco, (or reparco) 

found in present only. 
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pftreo, appear, be parol (parttaras) parti* par-*. 

obedient 

pfixlo, £%/, bring forth peperl partnm parire par-I- 

Fut. part, partturus. 
Parens, a parent, is an old participle of this verb. 

eampertar (rare)!* ascertain ^ comperl, compertnm, eompftrlre, 
T&p&riQ) Jind, repperl, lepexluiii, reperlre. 

paseo, pasture, feed pavl pastum pasotre pas- 

The active is rarely used of the animals feeding except in pres. participle. 
Mpaseo follows paseo. 

Compesoo (lit. pasture together?), confine, oompescol, compeso&re (no 
supine). So dlspesco (rare), separate. 

patlor, suffer pasaum patt pat-I- 

perpttlor, petpessus linn, perpotl. 

paveo, quake with fear p&vl parte* pay-** 

pecto, «*w£ pexi (once) pexum pectere peet- 

p6do pepMl ptdftre p*d- 

pello, push, drive back pftpnli pulsum poller* pell- 

appeHo (esp. of a ship, put in), appall, appulsum, appellor*. So the. 
other compounds. Bepello always has reppfill or rftpull. 

pendeo, hang, intr. pependl penram pendire pend-e- 

p9inAo,weigh^ay,value pependl pensnm ponder* pond- 

originally hang, trans. So snspendo, hang up* 

-perlo only in compounds, except perftus, skilled, per-I- 

ftperio (ab perlo?), uncover, open, ftperti, apertum, aperXre, 
exporter, try, expertum, experlrl. 
operlo (ob perlo?), cover, operol, opertiim, operlr*. 
opperlor, wait for, oppertum and opperXtum, opperlrl. 

peto, seek, aim at jjjj^ 1 petftuxn pettr* jj*£ x 

Pig*, it vexes IKSJLert Pfe** pig-e- 

Only used in 3rd pers. sing. The gerund and gerundive are also found. 

plngo, paint pinxi pictum pingere jSw. 

plnso,) . (ptnsnl jplnaltuni jplnsere pins- 

plso, \i >auna jpinsl jplfltum {plser* pto- 

Plnslbant once in Ennins. Hence plnaltus, often in Columella's prose, 
has perhaps L Pinsui, pinal occur once each. 

plftoeo, be pleasing pl&cnl pl&crtaxn, placer* pl&c-e- 

plango, beat (esp. the planxi planctum plangere plang- 

breast in grief) 

plando, dap (the plans! plausom plaudere plaud- 

hands, &c.) 

explOdo (hiss off, i.e. drive away by hissing), ezploal, explosion, explS- 
dere. So the other compounds, applaudo does not change the 
vowel. 

plecto,. strike, punish (rare except in passive) plecter* plecV 

L. G, IC 
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Pre*. 
Present. Perfect* Supine. Infinitive. .Stem. 

•plecto, twine plexnm -pleettte pHct- - 

Only in part. perf. and compounds, which are always of deponent form, 
except in one or two instances of imperatives in prae-Ciceronian 
writers. 
amplector, twine oneself round, embrace, amplmmm, amplectL So 
complector. Of other compounds only participles iTTiplftTua, . en- 
twined, perplextta, entangled, are found. 
-pleo, fill, only in compounds plA- 

Compounds as compleo, complSvl, complStom, complete. 

pOM t /old pUcatnm pllcare pUc-4- 

appllco, apply, put jappllcftvi, appUcatum, nm M j ^ xm 
in (to shore) (appUcul, appllcftuin, ■Prn™r» 

So the other compounds : the prae- Augustan writers used almost always 
-avi, -atom. 1 he simple verb is rarely used. 

*■*»*» JK&Mfitquent m Uvy) *■*• *** 

peUlloeo, offer in sacrifice poUuctum poUuoare poUfle-t- 

pflno, place posui pfaltam pftnere pd-at- 

Poslvl frequent in Plautus ; also in Cato. Pestum (simple and compound) 
is frequently found in poetry. 
posoo, demand pttpoacl posotre poso- 

Compounds retain reduplication, as dBpopOMt, ezpopotd. 
poialdeo. See Bftdeo. 

possum, be able potui (see pp. 104, 105) potesse potes- 

potior, be master pdtXtum potlri pot-1 

In pres. ind. almost always pdtltur, potlmur ; imp. subj. poterer or 
potirer. In Plaut. act. perf. potlvi, whence probably potui. 
pftto, drink pOt&vl pOtam pOtlra pOt-aV 

POt&tum is rare ; fut. part. pGt&tnrn* and pOtnmi. 
pdtus, having drunk, 
prandeo, dine prandl praasum praadftr* prand-e- 

pransufl, having dined, 
prthendo, lay hold of prfthendl praheniuin prehendtoe prehend- 

Often contracted into prendo, &c. 
premo, press press! pressum premere prem- 

oomprimo, compress!, co mp ressum, comprlmfire. So the other com- 
pounds. 
prOfldscor. See Ado. 

psallo, play on a psalli psallere psaH- 

stringed instrument 

pudet,** shames jjJJSL — P^Sre pttd-e 

pudlturum and gerund and gerundive are also found. Pudens as adj. 
modest. 

pungo, prick ptlpfigl punctum pungere )£„£, 

Compounds have for perfect -punxl 

qvaero, seek, inquire qvaeaM qvaoaltum qvaer&re )2JJ2|£|_ 

conqvlro, conquJsrtl, conqulaltum, conqulrtre. So the other com- 
pounds. 
quarto, quaesfimus, prythee % are old colloquial forms of 1st perv 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect, Supine. . Infinitive. Stem. 

qy&tlo, shake, trans. qvassum qvatftre qv&t-I- 

eoncutio, concussi, concuBSum, concuttre. So the other compounds. 

qveo, be able (§ 266) qviri fritum qvlre qrl- 

qveror, complain q r ealum , qvfcri qvftr- 

qviesco, rest qviSvl qrietuni qvlescftre qvi-3- 

rabo, rave (rare) rabgre rab- 

r&do, scrape rbl rlsum radere rad- j 

raplo, snatch, hurry rapul raptum rapftre rap-I- i 

away, trans. 
arripio, arrlpui, arreptum, arrlp4re. So the other compounds. 

ravlo, be hoarse, once in Plaut. rav-i- J 

lr-rauserlt Cic. ; rausurus Lucil. come either from this stem, or from, 
a stem rauci-. 

rSfert. See fero. 

xlgo,keep straight,rule rexi rectum stgfcre rtg- 

Compounds as arrlgo, raise, arrexl, arrectum, arrlgere. 
Except pergo, continue, perrexl, perrectum, pergere, 

whence experglBOor, (begin to streteh myself out), awake myself, 
experreotnm (expergltum in Lucil. Lucr.). 
Biugo (Bub-rego) rise, Burrexi, surrectum, Burgftre. 

reor, think ratnm rfiri ra- 

reor has no present part. 

rtpo, creep repal reptum rSpere rtp- 

rldeo, smile, laugh rial rlsum rldere rld-e- 

rlngor, shew the teeth, snarl (rictus subs.) rlngl rig- 

T6A0, gnaw rSftl rOsum rOdire rM- 

rlldo, roar, bray rftdlvi (rare) rudftre Irfld-I- 

Persius has rftdere. 

rumpo, break rttpl mptum rampere rap- 

In Plautus the m is sometimes retained, e.g. dirrumptum, corrumptor 
(subs.). 

ruo, tumble, dash rui -rutum mere ru- 

Generally intrans. The past part, found only in phrase rflta caesa 
(has 11 long, according to Varro, but in compounds it is always short ; 
e.g. dlrutum). Fut. part, (post- Augustan) rultuxus. 

saeplo, hedge in saepsl saeptum aaeptre saep-f- 

Balio) u (sail turn „„,..., lsal-1- 

An inf. sallre is not certain. Nor is the quantity of the first two syl- 
lables in saUtum. The verb is found in MSS. with 1 and 11. 

s&llo, leap salul (saltua subst.) sallre Bftl-1- 

Dttslllo, deflilui, dealllre. So the other compounds. 
The forms BaHvi, Ball! are rare both in simple and compounds. 

salve, hail! also salvflte inf. salvfire and fut. aalvSbls. (The present 
salveo once in Plautus, perhaps in joke, salve being probably origi- 
nally an adverb.) 

sancio, hallow, ordain sanzi sanctum sancXre saac-1- 

sancltum (rarely). 

10— -2 
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Perfect, 

a&plvl 



Supine* 



Pres. 
Infinitive, 

s&pere 



Stem. 
8&P-I- 



sarc-1- 
sar-I- 



Present. 
S&plo, have a savour 
of, be wise 
deslpio, be foolish, no perf. or sup., deslpere. 
reslplsco, recover senses, rgslpui and reslplvl, resIpiscSre, 

sar&o, patch sarsl sartum sarclre 

sarlo, hoe sarui (once) sarltum sarlre 

Also written Barrio. Pert also Barrlvl. 

wxpo, trim sarptum sarpere sarp- 

Bcabo, scratch Bcabi (rare) scabere BC&b- 

scalpo, scrape scalpel soalptnm scalpere scalp- 

Compounds follow scnlpo. 

scando, climb scandi scansum scandere scand- 

ascendo, ascendi, ascensum, aacenddre. So the other compounds, 

sclndo, tear, cut Bcldl Bdasaxn sclndere Bdd- 

Ezsdndo has no perfect. The other compounds follow sdndo. 



B&tum 



sdscexe 



BCl- 



scrlptum 
sculptum 



sectum 



scrlbdre 
sculpere 



sdc&re 



sddere 



scrlb- 
sculp- 



sdc-a- 



s*d-t- 



Bdaco, enact sclvl 

A strengthened forjn of bcIo. 

BcrTbo, write scrips!, 

sculpo, carve in stone, sculpsl 
&c. 
Another form of scalpo. 

sdeo, cut secui 

fut. part, secaturus (once in Colum.). 

sddeo, sit BSdl aessxim 

Possldeo, occupy ', possSdl, pQssesBiim, possldere. So the other com- 
* pounds, except supersedeo, refrain, circumsfideo, which do not 
change the e. Dissldeo, praesldeo have no supine. 

sontio,/^/, think sensi sensum sentlre sent-I- 

assontlor, asseiiBiLB sum, is used as deponent (besides assentlo). 

sdpello, bury s8p6Uvl sepultum sepellre jepel-I- 

s&qyar, follow sficutum sSqvl 

B§ro, sow, plant s§vl B&tum serere 

sdro, put in rows (serta, garlands) serfire 

Compounds as consSro, consSrui, consertuin, conserere. 

Berpo, crawl aerpsi serptum serpere 

Another form of r6po. Cf. Greek tpvtd. 

sldo, settle, intr. sldl sldere 

sSdi and sessum from sfideo are the usual perfect and supine, and so the 
compounds. 
Blno, put, leave, suffer slvl sltum slnere bI- 

In subj. perf. slrim, slris, slrit, Blrint. 

DSfllno, dSsii in post- Augustan writers (deslsti, desiit, pluperf. de&t- 
eram, perf. subj. dSalerlm), dSsItum, dSalnere, (Cicero and Caesar 
generally use destitl for perf.) 
DSflltUB sum used before a passive infin. I ceased. 

Blflto, set, stay, trans. Btltl (rare) Btatum Blstere st&- 

deslsto, destitl, destltuxn, deslstere. So the compounds all intransi- 
tive. The reduplication is retained. Sisto is rarely intrans. and then 
has perf. stdtl (from sto). So also drcumstSU, . 



seqv- 

sa- 

ser- 

serp- 

Bld- 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect* Supine. . Infinitive. Stem. 

adleo, be wont solltnm sUfir* sole- 

Perf. Bdlltus Bom, I was accustomed. 

solvo, loose, pay soM solutum solvers soly- 

Sometimes in Augustan poets sdlui (trisyllabic). 

Bono, sound sdnul sAnltnm sdn&ra sdn-a- 

fut. part. sdn&turus (once in Hor.). In prae-Augustan poets some* 
times sonars, sonlt, Bonunt. 

sorbeo, sup up, suck in sortral (sorbltio,subst.) sorbere sorb-6- 

absorbeo, abeorbul, absorbers. So other compounds. Rarely a per- 
fect (post- Augustan) in si ; absorpsl, exBorpsi. 

sparge, scatter, be- sparal spanum spargers spars* 

sprinkle 
Compounds as cosspergo, consperal, conflpergnm, conspergere. 

speclo, (or Bpido?) look, only in Plautus. speo-i* 

asplclo, aspexl, aspectum, asplosrs. So the other compounds. 

sperno, reject, despise Bprtvi sprBtnm spernftrs ISJSl 

vponfao, pledge oneself spftpondl Bponsum spondftrs spond-e- 

spuo, spit spul sputum spnere spll- 

statuo, set up, settle statul statntum statuere statu- 
(with oneself) 

Bterno, throw on the stravl stratum sterner* )55l 

ground, cover * 

Bternuo, sneeze sternal stenraere sternfL- 

sterto, snore stertnl starters stert- 

stingvo (rare), stamp, extinguish stingvere sttngv- 
ExBtingro, exsttnxl, exstinctuni, sxstlngTYtre. So the other com- 
pounds. 

sto, stand steti statum at&re at&- 

Fut. part st&turus in Lucan, 

Praesto, be superior, warrant, render, praestltl, praestatum (also prae- 
atttnm), praestftrs. The other compounds have fuU part. -■* at J*2T 
(eoiurtaturus Luc. Mart., perst&turus Stat.) but no supine: dlflE ? 
has no perf. or supine : those with disyllabic prepositions retain • *» 
the pert. (e.g. drcumstetl). 
strepo, make a din strftpnl strepltum strtpere ***$?"- 

titUto, hiss, screech strldl atrMftre m ,rt ™«t*n 

A consonantal form (e.g. strldunt, stcidere) is found in Auguw* 
poets. _ 

string©, strip, graze, Btrlnxl atrictum strin**r« \*J*J*L. 

draw tight 1 !Srm5f- 

atruo, heap up, build stnud alruclu m atroar© „«X*- 

Hyftdeo, recommend svftal avftsum gT ^5 P S Zbw£ 

avesco, accustom one- bvStI arfctum ifaawre rnwrn^- 

An old form is found of pres. indie. 1st plur. loWM* (■* m 

tto&,suck suxl auction sttg*** 



ram, be (see pp. 104, 105) 

roo, sow, stitch ani sfttam so**» 



ISO 
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Pres. 
Infinitive. 

taoBre 



Stem* 
tfte-e- 



Present. Perfect. Supine. . 

taoeo, be silent . tacui taciturn 

taedet, it wearietk taesum est 

For perf. the compound pertaesum eat is more common. Taedeadt, 
obtaedes&t, dlstaedet are also used impersonally. . 
tango, touch tStlgl taotnm tangere tag- 

Attingo, attlgl, attactum, attlagftre. So the other compounds* 
In Plautus rarely tago, attlgo. 
tego, cover text tectum tegfire teg- 

temno, despise tempsl temptum texnnere tem- 

tendo, stretch, tend Wtendi tentum tender* tend- 

In post- Augustan writers sometimes tSnsnm. Compounds have -ten* 
sum occasionally. 
teneo, hold tenui tentum (rare) tenSre t*n-§- 

Supine and cognate forms are little used, except in the compounds, 

detlneo, obtlneo, and rttineo. Contentful only as adj. content* 
dStitaeo, dStXnol, dStentnm, dStlnSre. So the other compounds, 
terreo, frighten terrul terrltum terrexe terr-e- 

tergeo, wipe tend tersum tergSre terg-e- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. tergit, tergnntnr) is also found sometimes. 

)t*r- 
(trl- 



trlvl 



trltum 



terere 



tertum 
tinctum 



tezfire 
jtingSre 
(ttagvere 
toUere 



tex- 

tingv- 

toll- 



tero, rub 

atWrulBS© in Tibull. (once). 
texo, weave teztU 

*g*l dip, dye to* 

tollo, lift up, remove (snstuli) (sublatum) 

toll (in prae-August. poets tStttli) and latum (for tlatum) are the 
proper perf. and supine : but as these are taken by fSro, tollo takes 
the pert, and supine of its compound sustoHo. 
The compounds have no perf. or supine. 
tondeo, shear tOtondl tonsnm tondSre - tond-e- 

tdno, thunder tdnui tonltum tOn&re ton-a- 

intdno has part. lntdn&tu* (once Hor.). The other compounds follow 
tdno. 



torqveo, twist, whirl 


torsi 


tortum 


torqvBro 


torqv-e- 


torreo, roast 


torrnl 


tOBtnm 


torrSre 


tors-e- 


traho, drag 


traxi 


tractum 


trahere 


trah- 


tremo, tremble 


tremni 




tremere 


trem- 


trlbuo, assign, grant 


trlbni 


trlbfitmn 


trlbuere 


trlbfl- 


trtldo, thrust 


trflsl 


trturam 


trttdere 


trOd. 


tfteor, look at, protect 




(tutum 
(tultum 


tuSrl 


tu-fl- 



tUtns, adj. safe. 

Tfltatus sum (from tutor) is generally used as perfect ; tutus or (post- 
Augustan) tuitus sum are rare. Contueor, lntueor have (post-Augus- 
tan) contultus, intultus sum. A present with stem in -a (e.g. 
tulmur, oontuor, &a), is frequent in prae-August. poets and Seneovs 
tragedies. 

tnndo, thump tntndi ItuMum tundere tttd- 

Contundo, contftdi, contfLsum, contundere. So pertundo. Obtnndo, 
retondo have both -tunsum and -tusum. Perfect of retundo always 
retondX 
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Perfect 



Supine* 



Ptes. 

Infinitive. 



tnrg-t- 

Tid- 

▼Ml- 



PresenL 
turgeo, jto*»Y tnivl (very rare) taxgfn 

y&do, £» vtdftn 

Invftdo, invajrt, invisum, Jnvddtoe. So other compounds. 

v&leo, be strong valui (vallWLros) vftUre 

vfigeo, J//V */ (old word) (vflgitui adj.) vlgtre 

v&ho, rtirry vexl veotnm v&here 

Pres. part, and gerund also used intransitively, riding. 

tbUo, pull, pluch velll vulsum vellfire 

. Vulsl both in simple and compounds is sometimes found in post- 
Augustan writers. 

vendo, sell. See do. 

veneo, be sold* See oo. 

rftnlo, come vfxd ventum vftnlre vta-1* 

vftraor, be awed at v&rttum vererl vera- 

vergo, incline vergflre verg- 

verro, jfwfA verri (rare) versum verrtre Terr* 

verto, turn vertl versum verttoe vert* 

So the compounds generally, but 

dlvertor, put up (at an inn), divert! (perf.), dlversnm, divertl (inf.). 

reverter, return, perf. revertl, reversum, revertl (inf.), reversal, 
having returned. 

praevertor, attend to first, is entirely deponent : praeverto, be before- 
hand with, is very rare. 
vescor, feed oneself vesd 

vfito, forbid vftttti vttltum vtt&re 

Persius has a perfect vetavL 

video, see vldi visum vldfire 

videor, visum, vlderi, very common in sense of seem. 

vleo, plait (twigs, &c.) vietum vifire 

part. vlStua (Ter. Lucr., but vlfttufl. Hor.), shrivelled. 



veee- 
v*t-a- 

Vld-ev 

vl-e* 



vietum 
ultum 

unctum 



vinclre 

vinoftre 

vlsere 

vXvttre 

nlclsd 



vino-I- 

vlc- 

vH- 

vlgv- 

ulc- 



vincio, bind vlnzl vinctum 

vinco, conquer vlcl vietum 

vlso, visit vial 

vivo, live vbd 

uldscor, avenge oneself on, avenge 

UI1 ^ 0, ? grease unxi 

ungvo,( * 

vdlo, w/// vdlui 

So its compounds nolo, male ; see p. 106. 

volvo, roll volvi . void turn 

Sometimes volui in Augustan poets. 

vftmo, vomit vdmul vftmltum 

vfiveo, vow ** v6vl vfltum 

nrgeo, push, press ursl 
uro, burn ussi ustum 

Comburo, commissi, combustum, comburere, is a compound of com 
with an older form buro, seen in bustum, tomb. 

Other compounds (exttro, &c.) follow the usual form. 

fitOT, avail oneself, make uve tlsum utl ut« 



(ungere 
(ungvere 
velle 

volvere • 

vftmere 
vftvSre 
urgere 
urere 



ungv- 
vol- 

volv- 

v6m- 
vdv-e- 
urg-e- 
11b- 
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15 a ' Inflexions. 

310 The following verbs (with many others) are used as depone" s , 



some 



The following verbs (with many others) are used as deponen ^ 
auuie of them are also used, especially in the past participle, as pas ' r 
some again both the active and deponent forms are in use either g 
or in some others. Some past participles are given which are us 
deponents, though the usual form of the verb is active S 

abOmlnaxl, detest; abCmlnatos also pass. 

adsentiri, assent; also passive ; adsenttre frequent. 

adulari, wheedle, flatter ; also adulare (Lucr.). 

adultus, grown up ; from adolescerfi. 

altercari, dispute; also altercare (Ter.). tu 

aplsd, get; once passive (Plaut.), Of compound adiplflcor, adeP* " 
rarely passive. 

KxtolttbA, judge ; arbltrare act., arbltrarl pass, in Plaut. 

aucapari, catch at; also aucupare (Plaut.). (l 

augfiiari, take omens; also rarely augHrare; auguratus also pass- 
Liv. rarely). 

ausplcarl, take omens ; also ausplcare (Plaut.), auspicatus also p 

blandiri, play the coax. 

cenatufl, having supped ; from cSnare. 

cOxnltarl, accompany ; also pass. 

commentarl, think over, practise ; commentatus also pass. 

commlniscl, devise; commentua also pass. (Ov.). 

compfirirl (Ter. Sail. ), find out ; usually pass. 

concrStufl, grown together ; from concrescere. 

consplratus, having conspired ; from consplrare. 

contemplari, contemplate ; also contemplare (Plant.). 

crimlnarl, accuse ; once in Cic. passively; also crXmXnare (Plaut.). 

cunctarl, delay. 

dignarl, think worthy ; dignatua also pass. ' 

ddmlhari, play the lord. 

eventum subst., an event; from evfinlre. 

execrari, curse ; execratus also pass. 

exordlrl, commence speaking; exorsuB also pass* 

expSrlri, try ; expertua also pass. 

fabrlcarl, manufacture ; also fabricare. 

fateri, confess ; so confiterl ; confessus also pass* 

fSnerari, lend money ; also fenerare. 

fluctuari (Liv.), fluctuate ; usually fluctuare. 

farl, speak ; effatus also pass. 

frufltrarl, disappoint; also pass. (Sail.). 

gloriari, boast. 

gTavarl, be annoyed. 

hortari, exhort* 

fanltari, imitate; imltatus also pass. (Ov. Quint.). 

tnteTpT^Uii, interpret ; lnteipretati* also pass. . -, ^^ .«-„, 

)vMm, having sworn ; conjte&taB, havi nl conspir*** * troxxx JIMa* 

Jurare. d ^ 

lar«lri, make gifts. 
lucrari, make gain. 

S^' if^HB* ; also luctare ( pia "t. Ter.). 

i^SS^ff?* T^ e S *°T' °f'' ako tadttcare (esp. Plaixt-)- 

luxttriarl, be luxuriant; usually luxuriare 

xSf"^ app I? rem * d ™; usually medicare, 
mftdltan meditate; meditatus also pass. 
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mendlcarl (Plaut), be a beggar; usually mendlcare. 

mentlrl, tell a lie ; meutltus also pass. 

mdrSri, deserve, sometimes earn ; mflrtre, earn, sometimes deserve. 

metal i nuasure i mfitfttus, mfitltua also pass. 

mdderarl, rule ; mddfir&tua also pass. 

m&dulaxl, modulate : modulatus also pass. (Ov.). 

munfirarl, reward; also munfirare. 

nupta, married ; from nttbfire. 

ntttriri (Verg. once), nurse ; usually nfltrlre. 

oMItIbcL, forget ; oblltus, also pass. (Verg.). 

ocoftsns, of the sun, having sunk ; from occldfire. 

oplnarl, be of opinion; also oplnare (Plaut.); oplnatua also pass. (Cic). 

opsOnarl (Plaut.), purchase meat, &c. ; usually opaonare. 

osdtari, yawn ; also oedtare. 

Osufl, exosua, perosua, having hated, see p. 144. 

p&d8d, bargain ; pactus also pass. 

palparl, coax ; also palpare. 

partiri, divide; also partlre. So usually dispertlre, lmpertire. 

pl&dtua, having pleased ; from placSre. 

popular!, lay waste; also popular*. 

pdtua, having drunk ; see potare, p. 146, 

praeterltua (of time, &c), having gone by ; from praeterlre. 

pransus, having dined ; from prandgre. 

pttnlri, punish ; usually punlre. 

quietus, at rest; from quleso&re. 

ructarl (Hor.),, belch ; usually ructare. 

Bectari, follow ; rarely passive ; inaectare in Plaut. 

BOrtlrl, castlotsfor; also Bortlre (Plaut.) ; sortXtus also pass. 

sufltua, accustomed; from Buescere. 

t&cftns, silent ; from tiofire. 

™gg«> j declan, tall to witness; XSSSST' \ *° ^ 
trlcari, trifle ; compounds not usually deponent extrlcare, lntrloare. 
tfltaH, defend; rarely pass. 

ulcisd, avenge; once pass. (Sail.); ultus also pass. (Liv.). 
Ygntoarl, worship; also yeneraxe (Plaut.), veneratua also pass. (Verg. 
Hor.). 
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i 

WORD-FORMA TTON. 

CHAPTER I. 
ELEMENTS OF WORD-FORMATION. 

$4! Words are formed either directly from roots or from other wo 
The elements of formation are four : 

(a) reduplication, 

(b) internal change, 

(c) addition of suffixes, 

(d) combination of two or more words into one* 

Two or more of these modes of formation may be called into - 
in forming a word; and especially, almost all words, whatever cl' 
change the root may have undergone, exhibit some suffix or other. 

w 842 Reduplication is the repetition of the root syllable, either to expR 
repeated action or simply to give additional emphasis to the root. » 
Latin there appear but few instances of reduplication. The follow i« , 
among others are probably such : 

i. Reduplication of a closed syllable : 

toar-b&r-iu, foreign (from fidpfcapos) ; cin-cin-nus, a curl (com, 
kIkivvos); gur-gul-lo, the windpipe; mur-mur (n.), a murmur (con , 
fiopfivpciv); quisquis, whosoever; tln-tln-n&re, to tinkle; tur-tur (m. i. 
a dove; ftl-fil-a, a screech-owl; ul-ul-are, to bowl, wail (comp. oA-ow 
vfaiv). 

a. Reduplication of an open syllable; or rather, of the iniu. 
consonant, with a vowel appended : 

bi-b&ro, to drink; ci-c&da, a grasshopper ; cft-culus, a cuckoo (con 
k6kkv£ ) ; ctt-cumis (m.), a cucumber; pl-plro, to chirp; bu-suitus, 
whisper (comp. <rupi{civ) ; tl-tillare, to tickle ; tl-tubfire, to stumble. 

For the use of reduplication to form the present stem of verbs s* 
§ 195. i ; and to form the perfect stem, § 309 sqq. 
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846 The following are examples of the formation of nouns from roots or 
from other words by the addition or substitution of no other than a 
stem-suffix. The majority of verbs are so formed. 

A. advfina, a stranger (advenl-re) ; convtva, a guest (corivlv-fire) * 
fnnda, a sling (fond-fee) ; xnfila, a mill (mfil-fire) ; scxfba, a clerk 
(scrlb-fire) ; tdga, a cloak (tfig-fire) ; traha, a sledge (tr&h-fire). 

0. ahfinobarbufl, bronze-beard (barba-) ; condus, a store-keeper 
(cond-fire) ; cfiqvus, a cook (cfiqv-fire) ; fldus, trusty (fid-fire, f Ide-s) ; 
Jugum, a yoke (comp. Juagfire) ; mergus, a diver (merg-fire) ; nesctas, 
ignorant (nescl-re) ; prfifagus, deserting (prOfogfi-re) ; prfinma, a butler 
(prfim-firfi) ; rdgus, a funeral pile (rfig-fire, comp. erigfijre, to erect) ; 
sdnus, a sound (sfin-fire and B6n&re). 

U. ficus, a needle (&c-, comp. &c-u-fire) ; cnrrus, a chariot (curr- 
fire) ; dfinras, a bouse (comp. di/i-cty, to build, ddm&re, to tame). 

I (or E). abnormis, abnormal (norma-); billngulB, two-tongued 
(lingua) ; nubes, a cloud (nub-fire, to cover, comp. v€<f>-os) ; rupes, a 
rock (rump-fire, to break) ; sfides, a seat (afid-fire); Yfihes, a cartload 
(▼fin-fire). 

[The following are without stem-suffix, dux, a leader (due-, comp. 
due-fire) ; Incus, an anvil (lncud-fire) ; fibex, a bolt (oblcfi-re) ; plfini- 
Ve*,Jlatfooted (pfid-).] 

(3) Derivative suffixes are those additions (not being recognisable 
roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem-suffix ; or, 
when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the suffix of in- 
flexion, If they are themselves recognisable as roots, the formation of 
the word belongs to the sphere of 

Composition, which is treated of in a separate Chapter. 

Interjections, some of which are words, some mere natural sounds, 
will be enumerated in the last Chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 

846 Derivative suffixes may originally have been words, but are now 
merely sounds or combinations of sounds which have no separate use 
or separate meaning, but modify the meaning of the word to which 
they are suffixed. The same suffix does not usually express precisely 
the same modifications, and different suffixes often seem to have the 
same effect : compare e.g. -tfldftn, -tia, -tat, all forming abstract sub- 
stantives of quality, e.g. amaritudo (Plin.) ; amarlties (Catull.), bitter- 
ness ; acerWtaa, harshness. Frequently indeed the use of a suffix may 
have proceeded from a* fancied or imperfectly apprehended analogy; 
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and the ending of a word, which is partly composed of stem-conso* 
nants or stem-vowels, and partly of a suffix, has apparently been taken 
for an entire suffix, and as such applied to other stems. Sometimes the 
sense of the suffix has been obscured, and a further suffix is added to 
realize what the former suffix once expressed ; e.g. podia is diminutive 
of pvftra, but afterwards supplanted puera as the ordinary term for a 
girl, and thus puellula was formed for a little or nxrj young girl. 

847 A light vowel, ft, n, ft, more frequently X, is often found between 
the last consonant of the stem and the suffix. 

Its origin is not clear. Sometimes it appears to be part of the suffix ; 
e. g. -6c (-lc) in sftnex, pflmex, &c. ; more frequently it appears to be the 
stem-suffix weakened; e.g. Candidas from cande-; altltudo from alto-, &c; 
sometimes it appears to owe its birth to analogy with other words ; some- 
times to a desire to ease the pronunciation, or avoid the destructive effect 
of contiguous consonants ; or even to render possible the use of the word in 
verse. It is indeed possible .that it may be an expression of the slight sound 
occasioned by opening the organs, m order fully to articulate the final 
consonant. 

It has most frequently been treated in the following lists as the weak- 
ened stem-suffix ; but its occurrence in words formed from consonant stems 
is by no means unusual, and seems to conflict with this theory of its origin. 
If these consonant stems are the stunted remnants of forms which originally 
were vowel stems, this weakened vowel may be the relic of the fuller form. 
(So in French the final t of the Latin 3rd pers. sing, is preserved only 
before a vowel; e.g. a-t-U, and its meaning lost to the popular conscious- 
ness). If otherwise, one of the other explanations must be resorted to. 

348 The long vowel, found not uncommonly in the same part of a derivative, 
is sometimes part of the suffix ; e.g. dum-fttom for dum-ec-tum ; sometimes 
due to contraction of the stem-suffix with a short initial vowel of the suffix ; 
e.g. the suffix -Ino appended to the stems Boma-, divo-, tribu-, marl-, ege- 
gives Bom&nua, divlnus, triMnus, marinns, egftnus: the suffix -Di ap- 
pended to aneftra-, tribu-, llde-, dvi- gives ancoralls, trlbulis, fidSlia, 
dvUlfl. Sometimes it is due to following a false analogy ; e.g. mont-anua, 
anfler-I-nua, &c, virgin-alls, rSg-alla, &c 

In other respects the ordinary laws of consonant and vowel changes 
(given in Book I.) are observed. 

849 These suffixes are sometimes simple, i.e. consisting of a single 
vowel, or a single consonant with a vowel ; sometimes compound, i.e. 
consisting of two consonants with one or two vowels. Compound 
suffixes are usually the result of adding a suffix to a stem which is itself 
a derivative; but sometimes the suffix, though originally compound, 
has come to be treated as if it were a simple suffix; e.g. -unculo: 
sometimes it may be really a word which has ceased to be used sepa- 
rately, and only appears now to be suffixal; e.g. -gbita, and perhaps 
-gno, -xnSnio, -dnlo, &c. 

350 In the following lists the principal suffixes only are given. The 
primary arrangement of noun-endings is according to the consonant or 
vowel which immediately precedes either the stem-suffix, or, in conso- 
nant nouns, the suffix of inflexions. (For instance, the suffixes -mfinfto, 
-tfnlo are given under the head of -lo, not under afia- or da- ; -trld 
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under -d, not under t or r ; 8cc.) Subordinate^ to this, first come all 
word-endings which have the stem-suffix of nouns of the first class (o 
being used, for convenience sake, as inclusive of a) ; secondly, word- 
endings of the second class. The simplest endings, among which are 
those beginning with short vowels, are put first ; then such compound 
endings as have a consonant before the same short vowel ; then simple 
endings with long vowels; lastly, compound endings with the same 
long vowel. The order of the consonants and vowels is the same as in 
Books I. and II. : the order of the words is generally alphabetical. 
Only a few instances of each suffix are given. 



CHAPTER IIL 
LABIAL AND GUTTURAL NOUN-STEMS. 

Labial Noun-Stems. 

i. Stems ending in -mo. 

861 -mo r. Adjectives: e.g. al-nms, nourishing (al-8re) : 

1. Substantives: e.g. ar-mua (m.), shoulder-joint fcomp. dp-, 
&papl<ncea>) ; la-ma (f.), fame (fl-rl) ; qpft-ma, foam (ipuftre). 

•fimo or -Imo used to form adjectives in the superlative degree and 
ordinal numbers; e.g. post-umus, hut-born (post-); finus 
(for In-imus), inmost, lowest. 

-isB-fimo or -iss-Imo probably composed of -umo appended to the stem 
of the comparative; so that -lss-mno»i6s-flmo. Very fre- 
quent; e.g. alt-isBumua, highest (alto-, high, alt-i0s-, higher); 
aud-ae-lsathmus, boldest (andaci-, audae-10s-) ; antiqulaslmus, 
most ancient (antiquo-, antiqu-lfls-). Cf. § 174* 

\*JL°L itr^A i- e » tne same suffix appended to the final consonant of 
-r-umo or -r-imoi ad j ectives in _ u and mT0 or _ ri# The x or r is doub ied : 

e. g. fadl-lumufl, easiest (fadli-) ; oelor-rlmufl, swiftest (c4flfirl-) ; 
mlser-rlmua, most wretched (mlB&ro-). 

852 -t-umo or -t-Imo e.g. 

(a) f Inl-tumus, on the borders (f Inl-) ; leg-Itumus, legal. 

(b) Superlatives : ex-tlmns, outmost (ex) ; ln-tlmus, in- 
most (In). 

(c) Ordinal numbers from the aoth to 90th inclusive. 
The initial t of the suffix joined to the final t of the cardinal 
forms as, of which one s was omitted, and in post-Augustan 
times the preceding n was sometimes omitted also; e.g. 
vlceni-timus (afterwards vlcSs-Imus), twentieth, is for vlglnt- 
tnmus (vigmti) ; trlcena-uimu, thirtieth (trtglnta). Cf. § x 7 8. 
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4a-nmo t ^ n ^ na ^ numbers from «6o to 1000 inclusive, probably by false 
' analogy from the preceding: e.g. dncent-Gna-nmns (later 
duoent-fts-Imns), two-hundredth (dncentl) ; mlllena-nmns (mll- 
UsXmns), thousandth (mille). 

* 

ii. Stems ending in -TO, -no. 

868 -to is found after vowels, or 1 or r; -no after other consonants 
(including tr). 

•TO I. Adjectives : e. g. cur-vns, curved (comp. dr-ona, tcvp-rbt, 

kv\-\6s) ; gna-vus, knowing (comp. gnft-vus, gno-soere). 
a. Substantives: e.g. oor-vns, a raven (comp. oar-nix) ; nae- 
▼ua, a mole on the body % literally a birth-mark (gl-gftn-o). 

-no 1. Adjectives, from verb stems: e.g. amblg-nns, on both 

sides t ambiguous (amb-Xgere, to drive round) ; mut-uus, by 
way 0/ change (unt-are); rUIc-nns, remaining (rallnqT-ere). 
3. Substantives: e.g. patr-nus, a father's brother (patr-) ; 
Jan-na, a gate (Jario-). 

-I-vo Adjectives: e.g. nde-Xvns (also ndcuns), hurtful (noefire); 

■ubslo-lvus, cut off, spare (anbaftcare) ; voc-Ivus, early form for 
vicuna, empty (vacare). 

-t-Ivo i.e. -Ivo added to the participial forms in -to ; 

Adjectives: e.g. oap-t-Xvus, captive (cape-re) ; tngl-t-Xvus, 
run-away (foge-re) ; praerdga-t-Xvns, first-asked (praerog- 
are). So the grammatical terms anlattvus, datXvns, demon- 
•trat-Xvns, rttatXvns, &c. 

Guttural Noun-Stems. 

i. Stems ending in -co, -qvo. 

854. -oo 1. Adjectives : e.g. pria-cua, of aforetime (prlua); rancns (for 

raulcua), hoarse (ravls, hoarseness), 

*. Substantives 7 e. g. Juven-cua, a bullock (Jnvta-) ; es-ca, 
food (6dere or ease, to eat). 

-loo i.e. (usually) -00 suffixed to vowel stems. 

1. Adjectives: e.g. Afr-Icua, of the Afri (Afro-); clv-lcus, 
of a citizen (clvl-) ; mftd-icua, of healing (medSri, to heal). 
1. Substantives: Tll-Icns, a farm-steward (villa-); fabr- 
Ica, a workshop, handiwork (fabro-) ; pW-Ica, a snare (pftd-, 
foot). 

-tleo which suffixed to an a stem makes -atl-co- 

Adjectives : rua-tlcus, of the country (xns-) ; erra-tXcua, wander- 
ing (erraxe) ; silva-t&ous, of a wood (allva-) ; hence subst. via- 
ticum, journey supplies (via- comp. viator). 

355 -uco e.g. cad-ucus, falling (cad-ere); usually substantives:' e.g. 

aeruca, verdigris (aes). 
-Xco Adjectives : e.g. amicus, friendly (am&re) ; posticus, behind 

(post). 

Substantives: e.g. leotlca, a sedan (teoto-, couch); lorlca, a 
breast-guard of leathern, thongs (from IQEUjnj, 
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-Inavo-\ wltI< l TB *» preferable^ ancient (ante); longln-qYUS, distant \ 
H ) (longo-) j proplnqvus, near (prdpe). 

ii. Stems ending in -cl, -o. 



866 -60 (-Ic) 



•fid) 
-ftsif 



-trfd) 
-trto-f 



Substantives : e.g. afin-ex, old (gen. Bfin-la) ; yort-ex, a whirl 
(vort-ere). 

Adjectives chiefly from verb-stems: e.g. aud-ax, daring 
(aud-§re) ; fall-ax, deceptive (fall-ere) ; mln-ax, threatening 
(mina-rl) ; vSr-ax, truthful (veto-). 

atr-ox, cruel (atro-) ; far-ox, high-spirited, fierce (fflro-, wild). 

Semi-adjectival feminine substantives corresponding to mas- 
culine nouns in -tor. They are formed from participles in 
-to. When used as adjectives they have -1 stems ; e. g. vic- 
trlcla anna; e.g. adjll-trix, helper (adjuv-are); eflfec-trix, 
producing (efflo-ere) ; venft-trix, huntress (vSnari) ; vic-trix, 
conquering (ylnoere). 



CHAPTER IV, 



DENTAL NOUN-STEMS, 



367 Stems ending in -to, or -so (when -so has presumably arisen from 

a dental), 

•to Adjectives of quantity: e.g. quan-tUB, how great (quasi); 

quar-tUB, fourth (for qvatvor-tua from qvattvor) ; qnlnc-tua 
or quin-tofl, fifth (qvinqve). 

-to (-bo) i. Adjectives, very numerous, derived from verbs; express 
completed action ; i.e. the past participle, passive or deponent : 
e.g. rec-tus, ruled (regere) ; par-tuB, gained (p&rdre) ; ama- 
tua, loved (amftre) ; con&tus, having attempted (conari). 
Many such participles, or words similarly formed, are used 
as adjectives of quality ; e. g. al-tus, high (&l-£re, to nourish) ; 
fal-sus, false (fallere) ; Joa-tus, lawful (Jus-); lau-tus, 
splendid (lavftre) ; BUbl-tus, sudden (sublre). 
%. Substantives : e.g. llber-tua, afreedman (Ubero-) ; foasa, 
a ditch (fdde-re) ; exta (n. pi.), heart, liver. &c. (probably 
for ex-sec-ta); fartam, theft (far-, thief) ; pas-Bum, raisin- 
wine (pand-exe, spread out). 

i.e. -to appended to nouns with suffix -6c or -to : e.g. car-ec-tum, 
reed beds (car-ex-) ; sal-lc-tum, willow bed (salix). 



OC-to) 

lc-toj 

Ufl-to) 
OB-tOS 



i.e. -to appended to a suffix in -08, -us (-or, -ur) : e. g. adjectives, 
e. g. aug-natus, consecrated (aug-ttr-) ; Yfln-ustua, pretty (vtous) j 
fun-eatus, deadly (funna) ; nftn-estus, honourable (bonds). 
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368 -men-to 



►61-en-to] 
-ul-en-toi 



*gin-ta) 
~gln-tl( 

-con-to) 
-gen- tot 



i.e. to appended to suffix -men (for which see § 372) forms 
neuter nouns chiefly derived from verbs : e. g. docfi-mentnm, 
a lesson (docfire) ; lncrS-mentum, an increase, germ (lncre- 
sctee) ; lmpedl-mentum, a hindrance (impMIre) ; pig-mentum, 
a paint (plngere) ; testft-mentum, a will (test&rl). 

Adjectives: e. g. fraudu-lentus, cheating (trandl-); 6pu-lentufl, 
wealthy (Op-) ; aangnTn-olentug, bloody (Banguen); vi-olentua, 
violent (via). 

Indeclinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of ten 
(decern, of which the first syllable is omitted): e.g. vlglntl, 
twenty (=dvl-decem-ti, two-ten-ty) ; trl-ginta, thirty (trl-). 

Declinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of a hun- 
dred .(centum). Only used in plural : e.g. ducentl, two hun- 
dred (duo-centum); quin-gentl, }fo; hundred (qvlnqve-cent-). 

Adjectives, formed as if participles, but often from nouns ; 
e.g. barb-atus, bearded (barba-) ; cord-atna, having good 
sense (cord-, nom. cor) ; falc-atus, sickle-shaped (fald-) ; 
pll-atus, armed with pike (pHo-). 

aegr-fttus, sick (aegro-) ; ast-ntus, crafty (astu-) ; naautus, 
sharp-nosed (naao-). aur-Itufl, with ears (aurl-) ; Cerr-ItuB 
(for CerftrltuB), frenzied by Ceres. 
-Sto Neuter nouns, expressing a place where a plant, &c. grows ; 

e.g. dum-Stum, a thicket (dumo-) ; myrt-ttum, a myrtle bed 
(myrto-) ; querc-Stum, oak grove (quercu-) ; vln-€tum, vine- 
yard (ylno-). 

Stems ending in -tu, -ti, -t (or -an, -8l, -8, when -bu, &c. have 

presumably arisen from a dental). 



369 -**n 

-Oto 
-ftto 

-ItoJ 



360 -**( 
-snf 



-fttu 



-6t 

361 -enti) 
-antif 



Substantives numerous, derived mostly from verbs, and 
generally denoting an action. (The accusative and ablative 
cases are the so-called supines.) e.g. adven-tua, arrival 
(adv6n-Ire) ; audl-tus, bearing (aud-Ire) ; cen-sus, reckoning, 
reviewing (cens-Sre) ; crepl-tiu, a rattling (crtpare) ; fluc- 
tus, a wave (flugv-, flue-re) ; merca-tue, trading, market 
(merca-rl) ; pas-sus, a step (pand-ere, stretch) ; u-bub, use 
(ftt-1). 

Substantives formed as if from verbs with -a stems, but really 
directly from substantives, denote (1) a holding of office, &c. f 
(2) the office itself, (3) body of officers: e.g. comrul-atus, consul- 
ship (consul) ; eqvlt-atui, cavalry (equfe) ; magifltr-atUB, magis- 
tracy (maglstro-) ; sen-atus, senate (senex, old man). 

Substantives : e.g. gens, a class (gen-, glgnftre) ; mens, a mind 
(comp. md-mln-l) ; s8men-tlfl, seed-time (semta-). 

e. g. al-es, winged (ala-) ; eqv-es, a horseman (eqvo-) ; superstes, 
present (superstare). 

1. (a) Participles present active; e.g. reg-ens, ruling (r€g- 
fire) ; audl-ens, hearing (aud-Ire); ama-ns, loving (ama-re) * 
&c. 



JL. G. 
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(b) Adjectives, originally present participles, or formed as 

such; e.g. abnndans, overflowing (abundare) ; frequens, 

crowded; prfldena, prudent (pro videre); sapiens, wise (sa- 

pftre). 

(r) Substantives of like origin: e.g. parens, a parent (pft- 

rere) ; torrens, a torrent (torre're, to burn). 

x. Numerals: dextans, five-sixths (do sexto-, sixth off 

twelve); dddrans, three-fourths (de quadro-, fourth off 

twelve) ; triens, a tritbing, i.e. a third (trl-). 

362 ati Adjectives: e.g. nostras, of our country (nostro-); pen-ates 

(m. pi. ), household gods (peno-, store) } AnUas, a man of Antium ; 
Sarsinas, a man of Sarsina. 

-tat Abstract substantives, very frequent, derived chiefly from 

adjectives, all feminine: e.g. aeqvi-tas, fairness (aeqvo-) ; 
ebrl6-tas, drunkenness (ebrlo-) ; hdnestas, honourableness 
(hdnOs) ; vdlup-tas, pleasure (volup-). 

•ttlt Jttven-tus, youth (Juven-) ; vir-tus, manliness (vlro-). 

Stems ending in -so, -si (for -to, -ti), 

363 -flso For -onso, and this again perhaps for -ontfa. 

Adjectives, very numerous, expressing fullness: e.g. ann- 
08118, full of years, aged (anno-) ; form-osus (also written 
form-onBus), shapely (forma-) ; morb-taus, diseased (morbo-) ; 
sumptu-Csus, costly (sumptu-). 

Some, perhaps from false analogy, have additional letters or 
syllables preceding this suffix: e.g. belll-c-Ssus, war-loving 
(bello-, comp. belllcus) ; tOTmIA6-l-08via, fearful (formldon-); 
somn-Ic-ul-08U8, sleep-loving (somno-) ; cHr-i-osns, careful 
(cura-). 

364 »ensl Adjectives formed from names of places: e.g. atri-ansls 

(sc t aervus), a house steward (atrlo-) ; ftr-ensis, of the forum 
(Idro-); Cann-enslB, of Cannae; Sicili-ensis, of Sicily; Utic- 
ensis, ofUtica. 

-i-enai Atnen-ienais, of Athens (Atnenae) ; Carthagm-lenals, of Car- 
thage (Carthagdn). 

Stems ending in -do. 

365 -do I Adjectives, chiefly from verbs with -e stems, the final e 
-I-doj being changed to I : e.g. avl-dus, greedy (avere) ; marcl-dns, 

fading (xnareSre) ; tlml-dus, timid (timere) ; fhrl-dus, udus, 
wet (uve-soere). cupl-dus, desirous (cup6-re) ; viv-Idus, 
lively (TlT-Cre). 
fOmi-dns, smoky (fumo-) ; soil-dus, jfrvn (sdlo-, ground). 



-undo) 
-endoj 



Verbal adjectives, commonly used as gerundives; formed 
from the present stem: e.g. reg-endus, audi-endos, fugi- 
endus, ama-ndus, gign-endns, naso-endua; blandns, soothing 
(comp. flare) ; secnndus, following, hence second (sfiqv-). 
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-db-nndo't Adjectives derived from verbs: e.g. flrezn-ttrandus, roaring 
«Xb-undo \ (£rtm-4re) ; mftr-Ilrandus, ^*^(mftrl); pud-Ibundufl, ashamed 
-ab-nndoj (pud-fire). 

err-abundus, wandering (err&re); vlt-abundua, avoiding (vl- 

tare). 

-omndo Adjectives, probably gerundives from inchoative stems: e.g. 
nVcundufl, eloquent (flxl); Xr&-oundns, angry (lrasd); ver*- 
eundus, bashful (v&reri). 

Stems ending in -no, 

366 -no z. (a) Distributive numeral adjectives: e.g. bl-nus, two- 

fold, two each (bis for dvls); ter-nus or trl-nus (ter- or 
trl-) ; s3-nus, six (sex) ; vIci-nuB, twenty each (for vlcent- 
nu8 from vlglnti) ; dftct-nus, two hundred each (for ducent- 
nufl). 

(£) Adjectives from names of trees, &c. : e.g. acer-nua, 
of maple (ac*r-) ; colnr-nus (for corulX-nna), of hazel (cd- 
rfllo-) : fibur-nufl, of ivory (ftbdr-). 

2. Substantives : e.g. doml-nns, a lord (doxn&re) ; som-xras, 
sleep (comp. sop-or-) ; sarclna, a bundle (sardre, to close) ; 
reg-nnm, a kingdom (reg-ftre). 

_j mDO f This suffix in Greek forms participles, middle and passive : e. g. 
TxncT-bfjxvot, Tvxfr-dfi&os, rervpruivos. alu-mnus, a nurseling 
(al-tee); Vertu-mnus, God of changing seasons (vert-ere). See 
also § 272 for use of this suffix to form and pers. plural of verbs. 

867 -eno \ Perhaps compounds of gen-, gl-gnfire, or formed on this analogy : 

~* ' btnl-gaus (well born), liberal (bene, gen-) ; Di-gnus, of holm 
oak (Qfto-); mall-gnus, stingy (male, gen-); prlvi-gnua, born 
from one parent only, i.e. a stepson (prlvo-, gen-). 

-tlno Adjectives: e.g. cras-tlnns, of to-morrow; din-tlnns, long con- 

tinued (dlu). 

ernol e *£' dlur-nua, by day (61ob-, dies-; probably for didv-erlnufl) ; 
" ' tadt-urnus, silent (tadto-); hlb-ernns, in winter (for niexn- 
rlnua) ; snp-ernus, above (supero-). 

-ter-no i.e. -no suffixed to stems in -tfao or -trl, or to adverbs in -ter, 
&c: e.g. ae-ter-nus, for ever (aevo-, aeviter) ; fr&ter-nus, of a 
brother (frater-); ln-ternns, inside (inter-); Yft-tenms, lethargy 
(vetua). 

368 -ano Adjectives : e.g. dScum-anus, of the tenth, e.g. a tit A*-farmer ; 

a soldier of the tenth legion, &c. (dficuma-) ; font-anus, of a 
spring (fontl-) ; oppld-anus, of the town (oppldo-). 
AfrlcanuB, of the province among the Afri (Afr-Ica-) ; Rom- 
anus, Roman (ROma-); Tuscul-anua, ofTusculum (Tuscttlo-); 
Snllanns, of Sulla (Sulla-). 

antesign-anus, in front of the standards (ante sdgna) ; 
suburb-anus, near the city (sub urbem). 

•Irftao i.e. ano suffixed to nouns with stems in -lo. Adjectives: e. 

Aemil-i-anus, belonging to the Aemilian houses (AemHla-) ; Po 
pelanos, ofPompey (Pompdo) ; BSjanua (8eto-). 

11 — 2 
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»It-ano 

869 -too 

-lino 
~8no 

370 -too 



-tlno 
-trlno 



371 M** 
-ugdn 

-Xfcta 



} 



-IttLdOn 



-M6n) 
-M6n{ 



372 -en 
-moxi 



Probably -ftno suffixed to Greek suffix -0-175, or in analogy there- 
with; e.g. Oftdl-tanufl, of Gadcs (Oftdl-); Tdml-t&nus, of Tomi 
(Tdmo-). 

col-Onus, a farmer (cdl-ere); patr-onus, a patron (patr-); ann- 
ona, the yearns supply of corn (anno-); m&tr-Ona, a matron 
(mater-); P0m-6na, /r«*7 Goddess (pomo-). 

opport-unus, in front of the port % i.e. ready at hand (ob por- 
tum); trlb-unus, a tribe* s chief (trlbu-). 

ali-Snus, of another (alio-); eg-enus, needy (egSre); h&b-Sna, 
a rein (habere). 

(a) Adjectives: e.g. o&n-Inus, of a dog (can-); dlv-Inua, of a 
god (dlvo-) ; Ubert-Inu8, of the class of freedmen (llberto-) ; 
peregr-Inus, from abroad (peregre-) ; verr-Inus, of a boar 
(verres). Caudlnus, ofCaudium; L&tXnus, ofLatium; Re&t- 
Inus, o/Reate. 

(F) Similar formations from names of persons are used as sub- 
stantives, being surnames: e.g. Antoninus (from Antonius) ; 
Censorlnus (from Censor) ; Justlnus (from Justus) ; Messal- 
llna (f.) (from Messalla (m.)) ; Planolna (f.) (from Plancus). 
(c) Appellative substantives : e.g. carnlflc-Ina, place of tor- 
ture (caxnlfex) ; mftdlc-Ina, healing art (med-Ico-) ; pisc-Ina, 
fish-pond (pisd-) ; xeg-Ina, queen (rtg-) ; ru-Ina, a fall (ru- 
ere). 

Adjectives : lntes-tlnus, internal (lntus); vesper-tlnus, of even- 
ing (vesper-). 

From stems in -tor. For the omission of compare suffix -trid. 
Substantives: e.g. doc-trfna, teaching (doctor); pis-trlna, a 
bakehouse (pistor-) ; tex-trXnum. weaver's plan (textor-) ; tons- 
trfna, barber's shop (tonsOr- for tonstOr-). 

Stems ending in -n (cf. § 130). 

Feminine substantives, numerous : e. g. Imago, a likeness (comp* 
Im-Itari) ; v6r-ftgo, a gulf (Y6x3xe). aerugo, bronze rust (aes-) ; 
lanugo, downy hair (lfina-, wool). cal-Igo, mist ; 6r-Igo, a 
source (opM-) ; r6b-Igo, rust (rub-ro, red). 

Feminine abstract substantives, formed chiefly from ad- 
jectives: e.g. aegri-tudo, sickness (aegro-) ; magnl-tCLdo, 
greatness (magno-) ; turpi-tudo, foulness (turpi-) ; v&lS-tudo, 
health (valere). 

Feminine substantives, few: e.g. dulc-6do, sweetness (duld-); 
tLr-Sdo, blight (ur-ere); dip-Ido, desire (cupere); llb-Ido, lust 
(Ub6re). 

eg. pect-en (m.), a comb (pect-ere); ungv-ta, ointment (ung- 
ere). 

Neuter substantives, very numerous, chiefly derived from 
verbs: e.g. certa-men, a contest (eertfire); crl-men, a 
charge (comp. crfi-, cernere, rpiveiv); flu-men, a stream 
(flu-fire); frag-men, broken bit (fxang-ere); lenl-men, a 
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jo/a<* (ISnIre) ; nOmen, « name (nose-toe) ; regl-men, £w- 
jfafff? (rflg-ere). 

373 -On Masculine substantives; many are personal names: e.g. 

commMt-o, fellow-soldier (com, miles) ; erro, a runaway 
(err&re) ; praed-o, a robber (praeda-) ; serm-o, conversation 
(ser-ere, to join ; the m being probably of similar origin to 
the m in the suffix -men). 

Many are used chiefly as proper names, from some bodily 
characteristics : e. g. C&plto, bigbead (caput) ; Pronto (frontl-) ; 
L&beo (labium) ; Nftso (nasus) ; Str&bo, squint-eyed. 

374 -Ion 1. Masculine substantives: e.g. centor-lo, a captain (cen- 

torla-) ; mfU-lo, a muleteer (mulo-) * s8n-lo, a seize at dice 
(sex, s8no-) ; Glabr-lo (glabro-, smooth, hairless). 

2. Feminine abstract substantives; chiefly from verbs: e.g. 
contag-lo, contagion (com, tangere) ; leg-io, body of soldiers 
(legere, to pick) ; opln-lo, an opinion (dplnaxi) ; consortlo, 
fellowship (com, sortl-). 

-U6n Feminine abstract substantives (very numerous), from supine 

stems. Some are used in a concrete sense: actio, action 
(agere) ; cautlo, a legal security (cay-8re) ; cognltlo, know- 
ledge (cognoscere) ; dubltatlo, doubt (dubltare); largltlo, 
bribery (larglrl) ; sftlutlo, a discharge (solv-ere) ; sponslo, a 
wager (spondfire) ; statio, a post (stare, slstere) ; vSnatio, 
hunting, also caught game (venari). 



CHAPTER V. 
UNGUAL NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems ending in -lo. 

375 "ft"i°i Numerous nouns, chiefly diminutival : e.g. 

-tt-loj ^ Adjectives: anre-olus, golden (aureo-); panr-olus, very 
small (parvo-) ; horrld-filus, roughish (horrldo-) ; tant-ulus, 
so little (tanto-) ; garr-ulus, prattling (gaxrlre) ; trttm-nlus, 
quivering (tremdre). 

a. Substantives; (a) Masculine: serv-dlus, a little slave; 
calc-ulus, a pebble (cald-, chalk) ; fig-filus, a potter (flngere) ; 
ldc-filus, a compartment (ldco-) ; tam-nlns, a hillock (turn- 
er©). 

(b) Feminine: bestl-ola, an insect (beutla); nause-J"~ 
slight squeamishness (nausea-) ; berb-ula, a small herb 
ba-) ; sport-ula, a small basket (sporta-) ; nSb-ftla, c 
(comp. nubes, vtyos) ; ung-nla, a hoof (xm$v\.-). 
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(r) Neuter: atri-olum, a small entrance ball (atrlo-) ; negttl- 
olum, a bit of business (negOtio-) ; oppid-ulum, a smalltown 
(oppido-); dng-ulum, a belt (dng8re); Jac-ulnm, a dart 
(Jacere). 

Adjectives: generally used in neuter, as substantives: e.g. Blm- 
plus, single (comp. sim-plex) ; da-plus, double (du-), &c. 



-plo 
376 -toulo 



-culo 



-uncfilo 



-us-culo 



377 -ell-ulo) 
-111-ulo 



•alio \ 
-aullof 
-olio ( 
-ullo J 



-*llo 



Substantives, chiefly neuter: fft-toula, a narrative (fail) ; stl-bula, 

an awl (su-flre). 

latl-bulum* a hiding-place (latere); pa-bulum, fodder (pa- 

sc-ere); sta-bulum, a stall (stare); tlntluna-bulum, a bell 

(tlntlnnare). 

Numerous nouns, chiefly diminutival : 

i. Adjectives i e.g. annS-oulus, a year old (anno-); pauper- 

culus, poor (pauper-) ; turpl-culus, ugly (turpi-) ; rldl-culus, 

laughable (rldCre). 

2. Substantives; (a) Masculine: e.g. flos-culus, a flowret 

(116s-) ; quaestl-cukis, a small profit (quaestu-) ; versl- cuius, 

a short verse (rersu-*). 

(b) Feminine: febri-eftla, a feverish attack (fenri-); muller- 

cftla, a girl (mutter-) ; pl5b$-cula, the populace (plebB-). 

(r) Neuter, often from verbs: e.g. corpuB-culum, a particle 

(corpds-); rftti-culum, a small net; cana-culum f a dining 

room (cenare) ; Ora-culum, a (divine) utterance (Orare) ; 

pftrl-culum, a trial, risk (comp. perl-tus, expfirlrl) ; vehl- 

culum, a carriage (vfihere) ; vln-culuxn, a bond (vinclre). 

i.e. -culo affixed to stems (real or presumed) in -On : e.g. 
Masculine: av-unculus, a mother's brother (aro-, grand- 
father) ; carb-unculus, a small coal (carbon-) ; ndmunculua, 
a poor fellow (hdmon-). 

Feminine : chiefly diminutives of substantives in -tlon ; fre- 
quent in Cicero: aeolflcati-uncula, a small building ; captl- 
uncula, a quibble ; oratt-uncula, a short speech ; Ylrg-uncula, 
a little girl. 

i.e. -culo suffixed to the stem of adjectives of the comparative 
degree: e.g. longl-uscutaS; rather long (longo-); meH-usculus, 
somervhat better; mln-us-culus, rather less; unctl-us-culus, 
somewhat greasy (unctO-)< 

i. e. -ulo suffixed to diminutives in -ello, -Ulo : e. g. ag-ellulus, 
a little field (agro-) ; anclllula, a little handmaid (andlla-) ; 
pu-ellula, a little gifUjpu&ro-). 

i. e. -ulo fused with a preceding consonant : e. g. Hlsp-allus (for 
Hlspan-ulus) ; paullufl (for pauc-filus), few (pauco-). cor-olla 
for ooronula, a garland (cdrOna-). . amp-ulla (for ampor-ula), 
aflask (ampora-) ; hdm-ullus (for hdxndnulus), a mannikin (h&- 
mon-); uUus (for unulus) any (uno-). Cat-ullus (for Caton- 
ulus); S-ulla (for stlrula), little calf of leg. 

for -erfilo, -dnulo, or the doubly diminutival -ululo (cf. 
§ 41) ; frequent. 
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1. Adjectives: feettos (for Mnftlua), pretty (btao-, cosnp. 
bene) ; fftm-eUns (for femlnftltu), twin (gtmtdo-). 

a. Substantives; (a) Masculine; Ig-ellu* (for agerulus), 
a small field (Itfrro-) ; dc-ellus (for ©cnlfilus), a dear little 
eye (dcfilo-^. 

(b) Feminine : cUftm-tila (for cdlumlnala), a small pillar 
(cfiltlmrna) ; 6f-ella (for oflUfila), a small bit (offula-) ; 
sella (for sSdnla), a chair (s*dl-). 

(c) Neuter: fl&gelluxn (for fl&grrUuxn), a small scourge 
(flagro-) ; aacellnm (for lAcdrolnm), a shrine (aicrro-). 

.lllo for -Xnttlo, or directly from simple stems : 

i. Adjectives: ovUlus, of sheep (ovl-); tantlllus (as if for 
tantululus), so very little' (tanto-). 

2. Substantives: (a) Masculine; naedlllus, a little kid 
(naed©-) ; laplllns, a little pebble (lapld-) ; RSgillus from 
Bfigftlns ; Ruflllus from Ruftnns or Rttfolus. 

(b) Feminine: angnUia, an eel (angvl-) ; armlllae (pi.), 
bracelets (anno-, shoulder) ; DrusiUa (from Drutas) ; Prisc- 
illa from Prisons. 

(c) Neuter : slgillum, a seal (slgino-) ; vexlllnm, a banner 
(vtti-ere). 

378 -ela or -alia Appended to a verb-stem, or to a supine stem, or otherwise 

(according to Lacfamann if the syllable preceding e be short 
-alia (not 61a) is ftsed). Feminine substantives: e.g. cand-ela, 
a candle (candere, to glitter) ; client-Ua, protection (cllenti-); 
corrupt-Cla, a corruption (corrupto-) ; loqv-ella, speech (loqvi-) ; 
quer-ella, a complaint (qverl); tttt-ela, guardianship (ttlto-). 

Stems ending in -1L 

379 -HI Adjectives from both verbal and noun-stems: e.g. fig-Ills, 

nimble (agtre); h&b-IUs, manageable (h&bere) ; hum-Ills, lowly 
(htuno-, ground); pax-Ills, like (pari-); tit-Ills, useful (uti). 

-Mil I Adjectives from verbs or verbal forms ; usually but not 
-IbHlf necessarily with a passive meaning: e.g. admlra-bllls, won- 
derful (admlrari) ; crSdl-bilis, credible (crM-ere) ; fle-MUe, 
lamentable, weeping (flere) ; illficrlmft-bllls, pitiless, unwept 
(ln-lacrlmfire) ; nffbllis, famous (no-sc-erS); stfi-bllis, steady 
(stare) ; Tola-bills, rolling (volvere). 

^ iwax A i.e. -bill suffixed to supine stem; rare: e.g. flex-IbHis, 

(for -tIMli-;| pi> mnt (fl^j^re) . piau-slbllis, praiseworthy (plaudfire). 

"tjjjl i.e. -II suffixed to supine stem. It denotes quality, possible 

"■^ or actual, but not action: e.g. al-tllls, fattened (altee); 

fos-sUlfl, dug up (fddere) ; pen-sills, hanging (pendere) ; 

versfi-tUlfl, revolving, versatile (versare). 

-ft-tUI Adjectives from nouns : e. g. &qv-atllis, living in water (ftqva-) ; 

'. fluvl-fttllla, of the river (flttvio-); umbr-fitUiS, in the shade (um- 
bra-). 
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380 -UX i. Adjectives; very frequent: e.g. aeqy-Uls, level (aeqvo-); 

centumvlr-allfl, ef the court of the Hundred men (centum- 
vlro-) ; d6t-Alls, of a dowry (dott-) ; mort-alls, subject to 
death (morti-); qv-alis, of <wbat kind? (qvo-); rfig-JUis, 
kingly (rSg-). 

2. Substantives; (a) Masculine: e.g. contubern-alls, a 
mate (com, tfifeerna-) ; nat-filis (sc. diet), birthday (nato-) ; 
juven-alis (Jnven-). 

(b) Neuter : finlm-al, a breathing thing (finlma-) ; cervlc-al, a 
bolster (cervlc-) ; pute-al, a stone curb round a well (pnteo-). 
Hence many names of feasts, in the plural neuter: e.g. 
Baccan-filla, Luperc-alia, Saturn-alia, &c. 

Btt( e,g " trib " flllfl » a tribesman (trlbu-); fld-fiUs, faithful (fldfi-); 

' patru-SUs, of (or descended from) a father's brother (patruo-). 

381 -111 i. Adjectives from personal nouns: fin-Ills, of an old 

woman (Ann-) ; civ-Ills, of a citizen (clvl-) ; host-Ills, of an 

enemy (hostl-) ; scurr-IUs, buffoon-like (scurra-) ; vlr-Ills, of 

a man (vlro-). 

2. Substantives; (a) Masculine: Aed-Ilis, commissioner of 

public buildings (aedl-) ; Sext-Ilis, the sixth month, i. e, 

August (sexto-). 

(b) Neuters : bov-Ile or bflb-no, an ox stall (todv-) ; nast-He, 

a spear shaft (hasta-) ; suovetaur-llia (pi), a swine-sheep- 

and-bull sacrifice (su-, 6vl-, tauro-). 

Stems ending in -ro. 

382 -ero Integer, untouched, whole (In tang-toe); Op-era, work, a work- 

man (flpl-) ; scalp-rum, a chisel (scalp-fire) ; ftm-firus, a shoulder 
(comp. jtyiot ). 

hrol Feminine: fllficfi-tora, an allurement (UHcfi-re); latfi-tea, a 
" ' hiding-place (latere) ; Tertfi-nra, a joint (vertfire). 

Neuter: candSlft-brum, a candlestick (cand&la-); crl-tarnm, 

a sieve (ere-, cern-fire, comp. Kplvetv). 



-c-firoj 
-cro 1 



lfldlcer, sportive (ludo-); sepul-cram, a tomb (sfipfillre); simula- 
crum, a likeness (slmulare). 

883 "tool T * Adjectives: al-ter, other (fill-, alio-); ex-tfiro-, outside 

" ' (ex-) ; nos-ter, our (nos) ; liter, whether •? (quo-) ; compare 

also con-tra, ul-tra, &c. ; Xt-firum (adv.), a second time (cfL 

€T€pov). 

i. Substantives; (a) Masculine and Feminine: mfigls-ter 
(also m&gls-tra, f.), a master (magls); mlnis-ter (also 
mlnlstra, f.), a servant (minus) ; sfiqves-ter, a stakeholder, 
mediator (sficus). 

(b) Neuter : fira-trum, a plough (ara-re) ; claus-trum (usu- 
ally pi.), a fastening (eland-fire) ; ros-trum, a beak (rOd-fire) ; 
trans-trum, a cross bench (trans). 
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-aa-tero Fulvl-aster (Cic. Att. 13. 44), a little Fulvius; file-aster, a wild 
olive (olea-) ; surd-aster, rather deaf (surdo-). 

384 -too 'i. e. stem suffix in -0 suffixed to suffix in -its, -to : e. g. ddor-US, 

scented (ddAh); sop-tons, sleep-bringing (scpto-). 

"2*2. 1. Adjectives; i.e. the future participle active: e.g. ama- 
" rtro l , torus, about to love (ama-re) ; da-torus, about to give (dare) ; 
o-Burus, about to bate (6d-) ; pas-surus, about to suffer 
(pati-). 

a. Substantives (numerous), feminine, similarly formed to 
the above. These nouns denote the employment or result, 
and are probably really formed from the substantive stems 
denoting agents and ending in -tto, -sto : cen-snra, the censor- 
ship (censere, censor); Jac-tura, a throwing over, a loss 
(Jacere); men-sura, a measure (xnStlrl, mensor); na-tura, 
nature (nft-BO-i) ; prae-tura, the praetors hip (praelre, praetor) ; 
scrlp-tura, a writing, a tax on registered use of public 
pastures (scrX-Mre) ; u-sura, use, esp. of money (tltl). 

Stems in -rl, -r. 

\ri i Adjectives : December, tenth month (decern-) ; fflne-brls, fune- 

~ uri ) real (tonus-); sallj-ber, healthy (salvo-, salut-), 

^^ [ Adjectives (few) : xnMlo-crls, middling (mMlo,) ; volu-cer, swift 

' (volare). 

-tri ( Adjectives : Sqves-ter, of horsemen (eqvea-) ; aimes-tris, for six 

' months (sex mensl-) ; similarly campester, of the field (eampo-); 

terres-trls, of the earth (terra-). 

386 -Ari Used, when a stem contains 1, in place of -Hi. Numerous 

adjectives and thence-derived substantives : e.g. anclll-arlsy 
of a maidservant (ancilla-) ; consul-arls, of a consul (con- 
sol-) ; llne-arls, of lines (llnea-) ; mlllt-arls, of soldiers 
(mUttt-) ; pdpol-arls, of the people (pdpolo-) ; salut-arla, 
healthful (salut-) ; vulg-arls, of the cornmon people (vulgo-) ; 
calc-ar, a spur (calcl-, heel) ; exemplar, a pattern (exemplo-). 

387 -or Masculine substantives, denoting chiefly a quality: e.g. am- 

or, love (ftmare) ; ard-or, glow (ardere) ; cl&in-or, a sbou^ 
(ollbnare); for-or, rage (forere); pud-or, shame (pudere); 
om-or, moisture (umere). 

]"}• i.e. -to appended to the supine stem. All masculine sub- 

~* stantives (denoting persons), very numerous : accusa-tor, an 

accuser; ao-tor, an actor, a plaintiff; adju-tor, a helper; 
audl-tor, a hearer, esp. a pupil; cen-sor, a valuer, a critic; 
credl-tor, a lender ; divl-sor, a distributer ; emptor, a pur- 
chaser; orft-tor, a speaker, a spokesman; posses-sor, an oc- 
cupier; sa-tor, a sower; ▼Ic-tor, a conqueror. 

Similarly lictor, a magistrate's attendant; portl-tor, a toll- 
taker (porta-); senator, a senator (sen-, old); vlnl-tor, 
a vine-dresser (vlao-). 
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Stems ending in -s. 

888 -AM (-nor) Ocl-niis, a deed, esp. ill deed (f&cere) ; ffi-nus, breed (i. e. inter- 
est) of money (comp. fS-tna, fe-mlna); n^g*— , a pledge 
(pa»-g*re). 

-ids (-lor) Adjectives in comparative degree. The original s of the 
*afo\ is seen only in the neuter gender and in derivatives, 
especially the superlatives (§ 351), and us-culo (§ 376). 
acr-lor, sharper (&c£ rl-) ; alfc^or, higher (alto-) ; ftmaat-lor, 
more loving (ftnuntl-) ; dur-lor, harder (ddro-) ; nuVJor 
(for mag-4or), greater (comp. mag-nus, magla) ; p€-Jor (Tor 
pSd-lor), qvorse (comp. pes-slmus) 5 s&lfibr-ior, more healthy 
(B&lftbrl-) ; vStust-lor, older* (vitusto-). 



CHAPTER VI. 
VOWEL NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems ending in -60. 

$39 -60 1. Adjectives: e. g. aur-eus, golden (auro-) ; coxpor-eus, of 

or having a body (corpds-) j femln-eus, of a woman (ffimlna-) ; 
lgn-eus, fery (Igni-) ; Bangum-eus, bloody (sanguln-); plc- 
eus, pitchy (pic-). 

2. Substantives : oalc-eus, a shoe (cald-, heel) ; flamm-eum, 
a yellow bridal veil (flamma-) ; lln-ea, a flaxen line (lino-). 

-dc-eo crdt-dceus, of chalk (cr^ta-); rds-dceus, of roses (roaa-). 

-neo Snur-neus, of ivory (ftbflr-) ; quer-neus (for quercneus), of oak 

(quercu-). 

-aneo Adjectives : consent-ftneuB, united (consentlre) ; miBoell-ftnens, 

miscellaneous (miscelle-). drcxunfOr-ftnenB, around the forum 
(drcumforo-); mftdlterr-aneus, inland (medio-, terra-); super- 
v&c-aneus, superfluous (super v&c&re). 

-160 Diminutival suffix : fieu-leus, a sting % prickle {la*-) : OCU-leus (or 

equu-leufl), a colt (tqvo~); nucleus (nuca-leus Plaut.), a kernel 
(nuc-). 

Stems ending in -lo. 

890 -to 1. Adjectives, chiefly from nouns: e.g. fter-ius, in the air 

(ftfir-) ; 6gr8g-lus, select (e-gregd) ; nox-ius, hurtful (noxa-) ; 
patr-Ius, of a fat hen 

A great number of Roman clan-names end in -lo. They 
are properly adjectives: e.g. Fab-la gens, the clan of the 
Fabii ; Q. Fab-lus, Quintus of the Fabians, A few are used 
as praenomina. 

Agvlll-ius (aqvfla*, eagle) $ Olaud-iua (claudo-, lame) ; Fftb- 
lua (faba-, bean) ; Flamln-lus (flamen-, priest) ; Jun-lue 
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(jnvta-, young) ; Kin-ins, praen. (into-, morning) ; Ruor-ta* 

Srubro-, red); Serv-ius, praen. (servo-, slave) \ VXtell-ins 
vltello-, egg-yolk or little calf; cf. vitnlo-). 
a. Substantives; (a) Masculine: e.g. flur-lus, a river 
(flntre) ; gen-ius, native temper (gi-gn-ire). 
(J?) Feminine: numerous, both from verbal and noun stems: 
e.g. av-ia, a grandmother (avo-); ooIOn-ia, a farmer settle- 
ment (colono-) ; exftqu-lae (pi.), funeral (exseaui-) ; inf It- 
iae, non-confession (In, f&teri-) ; lnert-la, inactivity (in, axti-) ; 
Iracnnd-la, wrath (lracundo-) ; mHH-la, service in war (ml- 
10s) ; superb-la, haughtiness (superbo-). 

Stems in -18 (-Us for ia-ls?) ; e.g. ac-iea, am edge (acu-) ; alloy* 
lea, overflow (allavare) ; efflg-les, a form (effl/<g6re) ; me-ids, 
a face (flioto e ) ; «£r*tes, a nw (seTire). 

(r) Neuter : very numerous, both derivatives from verbs and 
nouns, and also compounds formed immediately from the sim- 
ple parts : e.g. benSflc-lum, a kindness (benef&cere-) ; colleg- 
ium, a board or committee (collega-) ; exll-kun, exile (exul-) ; 
gaud-tam, yo? (gaudere) ; h6mldd-ium, manslaughter (hom- 
In-, caedere) ; hosplt-ium, hospitality (nospes) ; IncendVium, 
a conflagration (lnoendtte) ; praeoord-ia, the diaphragm 
(prae, eordi-) ; prlvllfig-inm, an enactment against an indi- 
vidual (prlvo-, leg-) ; BUflpIr-ium. a sigh (snsplrare) ; somn- 
itun, dream (somno-). 

391 -fcioj Chiefly adjectives: e.g. aedlll-ciua, of an aedile (aedlli-); natft- 
-W \ VLOxle, of a birthday (natali-) ; sOla-cium, comfort (solari); 

un~Cla, unit of measure (lino-). 

"^Mnt ** e * "* ci0 use< * W ^ stem ("*°) °^ P 3 ^ P^^V^ » Adjectives : 
""^ conduc-tldus, hired (conduc-ere) ; dSdl-tldua, surrendered 

(dedere) ; recep-tldus, of things received (xfeclpftre) ; tralftt- 

IdUB, transferred, traditional (transferee). 

392 -tio i.e. -lo appended to past participles or to similar formations. 

(a) Feminine substantives: e.g. angns-tlae (pi.), straits (an- 
gusto-); eontrover-sla, a dispute (eontro, vertere) ; nup- 
ttae (pi.), marriage (nubere) ; pufirl-tia, childhood (pnero-) ; 
saevl-tla, cruelty (saevo-). 

Stems in -H1S-, usually with collateral stem in -Itia: e.g. 
canl-tl§8, groynes s (c&no-); molll-tia (also -e" stem), softness 
(molli-); nequl-tia (also -6 stem), roguishness (nequam) ; 
planl-tiSB (also -a stem), a level (piano-). 

(b) Neuter substantives: e.g. coml-tlum, assembly, place of 
assembly (com, -Ire) ; servl-tium, slavery (servo-). 

-en-t-lo i.e. -io, or more frequently -ia, appended to stem (in -entl-) 
of present participle, or of adjectives of like form : benevol- 
entia, goodwill (bene, velle) ; eleg-antia, neatness (elCganti-) ; 
pdt-entia, power (posse) ; s&pl-entia, wisdom (s&pere) ; vidl- 
entla, violence (vldlento-). 
So the neuter all-entium, silence (sltfre). 
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393 -monio * Substantives ; (a) Feminine ; e. g, ftarl-mOnla, sharpness (acrl-) ; 

querl-monia, complaint (qvftri). 

(b) Neuter; mfttrl-monlum, marriage (matr) ; p&trl-m<ralum, 
hereditary estate (patr-) ; testl-monium, evidence (test!-). 

-cln-lo Neuter substantives chiefly from verbs in -clnari: e.g. I&tr5- 
clnlum, brigandage (latrO-cJnari from latrOn-) ; patrG-dnlum, 
patronage (patro-dn&rl from patrono-); tlrO-cinium, pupillage 
(tlrfln-) ; vatl-dnium, prophecy (vatlclnari), from rati-. 

394 -arlo Very numerous, often with collateral stems in -4rl (§ 386). 

1. Adjectives: e.g. advera-ariuB, opposed (adverse-); agr- 
arlufl, of land (agro-) ; nficess-arlus, necessary (nScesse) ; 
sen-artus, containing six (sSno-) ; sumptu-ariUB, of expense 
(sumptu-) ; volupt-arlufl, of pleasure (for voluptat-arlus 
from vdluptaV). 

2. Substantives; (a) Masculine: e.g. comment-arius (sc. 
liber), a note book (commento-) ; febru-arius (sc. mensls), 
the month 6f purifications (februo-) ; llbr-arlus, a transcriber 
(llbro-) ; sext-arius, a pint, i.e. sixth of a congius (sexto-). 

(by Feminine: argent-aria (sc. fodlna), a silver mine, (sc. 
tabula) a bank (argentl-); asln-aria (sc. tabula), of an ass; 
name of a play of Plautus (aslno-) ; mostell-aria, a play of 
a ghost (xnostello-, diminutive of monstro-). 

(c) Neuter : aer-arium, the treasury (aes-) ; congl-arluxn, a 
quart-largess (congius -5*76 pints); emiss-arlum, an outlet 
(emlsso-)j pom-arium, an orchard (pftno-); vlv-arlum, a 
preserve of live animals, e.g. a fish pond (vXyo-). 

" srSt ue ' ~*° ^P^^ed to personal names in -t5r (-s5r). Some 
-Borioj appear to be formed immediately from the past participle or 
the supine stem. 

1. Adjectives: cen-sor-lus, of a censor; gladia-tor-lus, of a 
gladiator; mes-sor-lus, of a reaper; merl-tor-ius, for hire 
(mSrlto-) ; sua-sor-ius, of the persuasive. 

3. Substantives, chiefly neuter: e.g. audl-tor-ium, a lecture 
room ; cBna-tOrla (pi.), dinner dress ; prae-tOrlum, the gene- 
raVs quarters ; tentorium, plaster of walls (tecto-) ; vic- 
toria, victory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VERB-STEMS. 

395 Simple verbs are formed in four ways : 

i. A verb may be formed by union of a root directly with the 
suffixes of inflexion. In this case the root does duty as the verb-stem. 
Verbs so formed arc probably the oldest in the language. They are 
all (or almost all) given in the list in Book II. chap. xxni. 

e.g. rtg-, regflre, rule ; ttr-, ferre, bear; ru-, rnftre, dash; »u-, 
suftre, sow ; lis-, firftre, burn (where the change of b to r is merely 
phonetic). 

In some of these verbs the root (or what we suppose to be the root) 
is somewhat disguised either (a) by internal change, or by (b) the 
addition or modification of the final consonant in order to adapt the 
root to a slight turn of the meaning. 

(a) By internal change: e.g. due-, dlico; Jog-, Jungo. It is pos- 
sible that such change may have originally belonged to the present 
stem only and have gradually been carried through all the parts of the 
verb. In scalpftre, to scratch, scolpftre, carve, we have slight modifica- 
tions of the same root. 

(b) By altering the final stem-consonant: e.g. verr-6re, brush, and 
vert-6re, turn, are probably one root differently modified. So mule-fire, 
stroke, is modified to mulg-fire, milk. 

396 ii. A verb-stem may be formed by the addition of a verbal stem- 
suffix to the root : e.g. 

root am- stem &m-&- &m&re, to love 

cub- cub-&- cubare, to lie down 

tto- tfn-*- tftnftre, to bold 

n&c- noc-6- n6c6re, to be hurtful 

tft- tu-ft- tuBri, to defend 

fag- ffig-I- fagftre, to flee 

ftr- ffir-I- ferlre, to strike 

vftn- ven-I- vfinlre, to come 

In some cases it is doubtful whether the stem-vowel belongs to the 
present tense only, or belongs properly to the verb- stem and has given way 
only through phonetic changes : e.g. 

cub-u-1, cub-I-tum probably stand for cub-au-1, cub-&-tum; 

fagftre exhibits I in present and supine stem, though in the present it 

takes the form of ft before r (e.g. f&gft-re) ; 
vftn-Ire exhibits the X only in the present stem. 

A good many verbs in -i are expressive of animal sounds and may pro- 
bably be formed directly from the sound: e.g. croclre, croak; garr*' 
ter ; glCdre, cluck ; grunnlre, grunt; hlnnlre, neigh ; muglre, lot 
jingle, tinkle, &c. 
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897 iii. A verb-stem may be formed from a noun-stem either by the 
retention of the stem-suffix of the noun, or by the modification of it so 
as to get the appropriate verbal stem-suffix. In this way are formed 
the great majority of the very numerous verb-stems in -a, a considera- 
ble number of the -e stems and of the -1 stems, and some of the -u stems. 

i. Verbs with -a stems are formed (without special derivative 
suffix) : 

(a) from substantives with -a' stems: e.g. aquarl, to fetch water; 
curare, take charge of; lacrimal*, weep; rotare, wheel. 

(b) from substantives with -e stems (very few): e.g. gladare, turn to 
ice ; mtaldiare (also dep.), take a lunch (or noon-day meal). 

(c) from nouns with -o stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. oumulare, pile up (cumulus); damnare, con- 
demn (damnum, loss); Jdcari, joke (jocus); laolare, butcher (lanlus); 
regnare, reign (regnum). 

from adjectives: aequare, level; dlgnari, think worthy; laxare, loosen; 
sacrare, consecrate (saeer) ; vagari, stroll about, 

(d) from substantives with -u stems (few) : e.g. aestuare, be hot, surge ; 
fluctuare (also dep.), undulate, waver. 

(e) from nouns with -1- stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. calcare, trample (calx, heel); piscari, to fish 
(plsds) ; sidare, settle (tides). 

from adjectives: e.g. c&ldbrare, frequent (calfiber); dXtare, enrich (dls); 
tenuare, make thin (tenuis). 

(/) from nouns with consonant-stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. decorare, decorate (decua); hlemare, spend 
winter (hiexns) ; lnterpr&tarl, act interpreter (lnterpres) ; JtLdlcare, judge 
(jtldex) ; laudare, praise (laus) ; omlnarl, forebode (flmdn) ; salutare, greet 
(saltts). 

from adjectives (very few) : e. g. degenerare, degenerate (dBgfiner) ; 
pauperare, make poor (pauper). 

2. Verbs with -u stems (few) are formed : 

from substantives in -u: e.g. m&tu-ere, fear (metus); st&tuere, place 
(status); trttraere, divide (tribus). 

3. Verbs with -e stems are formed : 

(a) from substantives with -o stems ; e. g. callSre, have a thick skin 
(callum) ; mtLo6re, be mouldy (mucus). 

(b). from adjectives with -o stems : e. g. canSre, be hoary (c&nus) ; 
densSrl, thicken (intr.), be crowded (densus); flavfcre, be yellow (flavus); 
mlserSrl, have pity (miser). 

(c) from, nouns with -i stems; e.g. frondtre, be leafy (Irons); sordSre, 
be dirty (sorties pi.): tabSre, waste away (tabts). 

(d) from nouns with consonant-stems : e. g. flOrfre, be in flower (flCs) ; 
lucere, be light (lux). 

4. Verbs with -i stems are formed : 

(a) from substantives with -a stems: e.g. mStbl, measure (m3ta); 
punlre, punish (poena). 
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iff) from nouns with -o stems, viz. : 
from substantives: e.g. servlre, be a slave (senrns). 
from adjectives: e.g. nlandlri, coax (blandus); Ineptlre, be silly (|nep- 
tin); Insanfire, be insane (Insanus); saevfre, rage (saerns). 

(<r) from substantives with -u stems; e.g. gestlre, urt/// (gestus, a 
gesture) ; singultlre, sob (singultus). 

(d) from nouns with -1 stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. audlre, hear (aurls); flnXre, put an end to 
(finis); mflnlre, fortify (moenla, pi.); sortlri, cast lots (ion); Yestlre, 
clothe (Testis). 

(e) from adjectives: e.g. InslgnTre, mark (insfgnls); molllre, soften 
(mollis); stablllre, establish (stiMQls). 

(/) from substantives with consonant-stems: e.g. oustMXra, keep watch 
on (custoe) ; expMlre, free one's foot (ex pes). 

5. Inchoative verbs with suffix -sc are often formed directly from 
noun-stems, and on this account may claim a place here. Others have 
both the simple and the inchoative form in the present stem, see § 296. * 

(a) from noun-stems in -a and -o: e.g. gemmascere, bud (gemma); 
r&rescere, grow sparse (rams) ; sUresoere, become woody (sHra). 

(b) from noun-stems (especially adjectives) in -1 : e. g. dltescere, grow 
rich (dls) ; duloesoere, grow sweet (dulds) ; fatiseere, yawn (fatls in adfa- 
tlm); gravesoere, grow heavy (gravis); lgneseere (or lgnlseere), burst 
into flame (ignis) ; plnguescere, grow fat (pingnls). 

(c) from consonant noun-stems : e. g. Juvenescere, grow young (Juvfln-) ; 
lapldesoere (Plin.), turn to stone (lapis) ; roresoere (Ov.), dissolve to dew (tOb). 

3D8 iv. A verb-stem may be formed by the addition of a special deri- 
vative suffix, besides a verbal stem-suffix, to a root. 

The following derivative suffixes are found in use (mostly with -a 
stems), but it is possible that some or all of them may have been at 
least originally noun-suffixes. In that case this mode of formation (iv) 
would be resolved into the preceding (iii). 

4c-a (Infrequent.) As if from adjective-stems in -Ico: e.g. claud- 

Icare, limp (clandus, claudere) ; praevar-Icari, act in collusion 
(varus, crooked) ; vell-Icare, pluck at (vellere). 

-Iga e.g. cast-Igare, chastise (castas); fat-Igare, tire {make loyaivn, 

atiB). 

~^i As if* from same stem as past participles, usually expressing 

I repeated action or attempt (Frequentative Verbs). (None , 

are from participles in -ato.) e. g. adven-taxe, come frequently 
(advenlre); dlctare, say frequently (dloere); h&bl-tare, dwell 
in (habere) ; mVtare, note (nosoere, comp. cognltus) ; osten- 
tare, show off (ostendere); trac-tare, handle (trahere) ; 
ver-sare, turn about (vertere). 

.Xta. Usually affixed to the last consonant of the present stem of 

another verb. Sometimes the 1 may be part of the stem-root 
of the suffix: e.g. ag-Itare, shake (agftre) ; eOg-ltare, think 
(cogere) ; dub-Itare, doubt (dubio-) ; periel-ltari, make trial 
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of (perlcnlo-) ; rog-It&re, ask frequently (rdgfire) ; vend- 
Itare, offer for sale (vendere). 



i.e. -Jtft suffixed to the same stem as past participles or ordi- 
nary frequentatives : e.g. dlcti-tare, say repeatedly (dlc-ere, 
diet-fire) ; haesl-tare, hesitate (haerBre) ; pensitaxe, pay 
habitually, Cic. ; ponder, Liv. (pandere, penafire) ; ventl- 
tare, come often (venire). 

400 -Htl* From noun-stems: e.g. balb-utlre, stammer (ballnu); caec- 

tltlre, be blind (caecus). 

-dnft latrO-dnarl, be a brigand (latrOn) ; patrO-dnarl, be a patron 

(patrdno-); r&tiG-cInari, calculate (ration); vfttl-dnari, utter 
prophecies (vfttl-). 

"fllfil ^ S ^ ^ rom diminutival nouns: e.g. gr&t-ul&ri, congratulate 

' (grato-); vlolare, use force to (vl-); ust-ulare, singe (uato-, 

burnt). 

►111ft- conacrib-lllare, scribble on (scrlb-ere); v&c-illare (vacolllaro 

Lucr. once), waddle t hesitate (vacca, a cow). 

-trft cald-trare, kick (cald-) ; penfi-trare, penetrate (penfis-, store). 

rflrl Usually expressive of desire; formed as from the supine-stem : 

cSnftt-urlre, be eager for dinner (cenfire) ; Ss-urlre, be hungry 
(edere) ; proacript-urlre, be eager for a proscription (proscrlbere). 

-urrl lig-urrire, lick; scat-urrlre, gush forth (sc&tere). 

401 Some verbs with -a stems are formed from, or parallel to, 
verbs with other stems : e. g. aspernfiri, scorn, spurn (ab, spernere) ; 
consternfire, dismay (consternere) ; crefire, make to grow (cre-sc-ere, 
grow) ; dlcfire, dedicate (dlcere) ; Sducfire, bring up, train ffiduaere) ; 
Mare, gape (ni-sc-Sre, open the mouth to speak) ; l&bfire, slip (lftM) ; 
mand&re, commit, entrust (m&nu-, dare); mulcfire, beat (muloSre, 
stroke) ; B&dfire, settle (addere, sit). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COMPOSITION. 

402 New words may be formed not merely by the addition of a deri- 
vative suffix, but by the junction of two or more separately intelligible 
words into one. This is called composition. The distinctive features of 
two words being compounded are the loss' of their separate accents, 
and the possession of but one set of inflexions. 

Any two words in syntactical connexion may, if the meaning be 
suitable, be the base of a new compound word. So long as the two- 
words each retain their own proper inflexion or use, however frequently 
they may be used together, they are not a proper compound; e.g. rem 
gerere, res gestae, &c. 
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Such habitual combinations are called spurious compounds ^ and are 
often marked by the fixing of a particular order for the words, though 
such order is not absolutely prescribed by general principles; e.g. pater 
famUlas, Jus jurandum, respuMlca, accepti ratio, &c. 

408 Compounds are distinguishable from a mere juxtaposition of the 
simple words of which they are or might appear to be composed, 

either (a) by the two words being used together in a way in which 
they would not be used as simple words, e.g. edurue, BUbglmllls, 
ciBrbSnamu, proavus, qvinqvevir; 

or (£) by one or both not being used at all independently, e.g. 
disBlmilifl, vSaanua; 

or (r) by one or both losing their proper inflexions or terminations, 
e.g. ardtenens, malevoluB, tridens, caprlflcns; 

or (d) by a vowel being changed or omitted owing to the two 
words being brought under one accent, e.g. Diespiter, duodeclm; 
auceps, usurpo. 

or (e) by the meaning of the compound being different or more 
than the meaning of the two words, e.g. supercUlum, the eyebrow} (but 
super cllium, above the eyelid) ; concl&Ye, a chamber, 

404 The precise form which the compound word assumes is not deter- 
mined by the previous connexion, but mainly by the class (verb, adjec- 
tive, substantive, &c.) to which it is to belong ; and, subordinately to 
that, by the same causes (known or unknown) which occasion the 
selection of particular suffixes of declension or derivation. To us the 
particular form thus appears to be frequently a matter of caprice. 
There is, however, a tendency for the compound word to take a similar 
form to the second of the component words. 

The combination is always a combination of stems or roots (some- 
times dipt); and the resulting compound, even where it exhibits 
similar inflexional or derivative suffixes to those of one of the simple 
words, may most truly be supposed not to have retained such suffixes 
but to have reproduced them ; e.g. palml-pes is a compound from the 
stems palma-, ped-, and has received the simple inflexions (i.e. nomi- 
native suffix) of the second class of nouns, just as the stem ped- itself 
has. 

But a verb or adjective, compounded with a preposition used abso- 
lutely (§ 408), retains the form of the simple stem: a verb compounded 
of two words in proper syntactical relation with each other (§ 409 — 
415) takes an a stem. 

So far as the inflexional or derivative suffix is concerned, compound 
words have been sometimes already included in the examples given in 
this and the previous book. Here they will be classified and selections 
made according to the variety of the elements of which they are com- 
posed, and the nature of the connexion. 

406 i. Spurious Compounds. The following are the combinations 
which, from the fixity of their use, appear most nearly to approach 
proper compounds. 

L. G. 12 
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1. Verbs: (a) anlmnm advertere (or animadvertere), to take 
notice; fldel eommlttere, to entrust; fldeioommlssa, trusts; fldeJuMre, 
to bid a person do a thing on jour guaranty; fidejussor, a guarantor; 
possum dare, to send to the bottom (comp. possum Ire, ablre, premftre) ; 
venum Ire, to be sold, venum dare, to sell (but venire, vendere as com- 
pounds proper) ; usucapere, acquire by use. 

DIoet, off! at once (Ire licet) ; scilicet, let me tell you (scire licet) ; 
videlicet, you may see = that is to say (Yidere licet), where the re has 
dropt off by its similarity to 1L 

(b) The disyllabic prepositions appear often to form with verbs 
only improper compounds ; e.g. droum dare, to throw around, appears 
to be in meaning a proper compound in urbem drcum dare muro ; an 
improper one in urtol drcum dare murum. 

Similarly retroagere, retrogradi, &c. ; benfifacere, malgdlcere, satis- 
racere, palamfacere, palamnerL 

Compare also lnque pediri, jacere indu, toque gravescunt (Lucr.), 
and the use of per in such expressions as per mini gratum est ; &c. 

2. Nouns: 

406 (*) Doubled adjective : 

alteruter, one of two* quisquls, whosoever; qufttusqulsque, how 
many. (Comp. the adverbs : quamquam, utut, although, however.) 

tertius dedmus, quartos dedmus, and other compound numerals. 
So lex qulna vlcenarla, law relating to age of twenty-Jive. 

(b) Adjective 4- substantive : Jusjurandum, an oath (lit. a swearing 
one's right, being a nominative formed to correspond with the gerundival 
use jurisjurandl, &c.) ; res gestae, exploits ; res publlca, the common 
weal; ros marlnus (ros marls Ov.), rosemary (sea-dew). 

(c) Genitive + substantive : accept! latio, expensi latio, crediting or 
debiting (lit. entering in book as received or expended)', agrlcultura, 
farming; aquaeductus, a water-course; argentifodinae, silver mines; 
ludimaglster, a school-master; paterfamilias, materfamilias, filins- 
familias, &c. a father, &c. of a household; plBbisdtum, a commons* 
resolution; senatusconsultum, a senates decree* So Jurlsconsultus, one 
skilled in the law. 

(d) Genitive + adjective : e.g. ▼erlslmilis, likely (like the truth). 

(e) Oblique case and participle; e.g. dicto audiens esse, to be 
obedient. 

(f) Two parallel substantives : e.g. ususfructus, the use and enjoy- 
ment. So perhaps pactum conventum, a bargain and covenant. 

(g) Adverb (or adverbial accusative) + participle : e.g. graveolens, 
strong smelling; suaveolens, sweet-smelling. 

Similarly paeninsula, an almosUisland (comp. duos prope Hannibales 
in Italia esse (Liv.); ex non sensibus, from what are not senses 
(Lucr.). 
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407 3* Adverbs: e.g. saepenumero, often in number; tantummodo, 
only (lit. so much in measure) ; nactenos, thus far; quamlibet, qoamvls, 
however much, although, &c. 

itaqve, therefore; ettalm, in fact \ &c. have each but one accent: 
magnopere, greatly; promos (§ 214), utterly , &c. have been contracted: 
slqvldem, nisi (§ 221), &c. have had the first vowel modified. So 
nndros tertlus (quartos, &c), the day (two days) before yesterday \ is 
a contracted sentence (none diss tertlus est). Moltimodls, mlrl- 
modls=mnltl8modls, &c. Lucr. has also omnlmodls, 

408 «• Compounds of prepositions used absolutely, or of 
inseparable particles. 

Such compounds are some verbs and some nouns. 

1. Verbs: 

(a) Common with prepositions; e.g. ablre, go away; advenlre, 
come to; colllgere, collect; demlttere, let down; expellere, drive out; 
Insplcire, look in ; obloqul, speak against; snootdere, go under; Sec. 

(b) With inseparable particles: amb-, round; dls-, in pieces; por> 
forth; red (re), back; sed (se), apart; e.g. amblre, go round; dissol- 
▼ere, undo; porrlgere, stretch forth ; rexnittere, send back; sSvdcare, 
call aside. 

(c) Rarely with negatives; viz. in-, ne: e.g. ignoscere, not recog- 
nize, pardon; nequlre, be unable; nesdre, be ignorant; nolle, be un- 
willing. With gerundive: Infandos, nefandus, unspeakable: (in- is fre- 
quent with participles). 

a. Nouns: some containing verbal stems, some containing noun 
stems: e.g. 

coaeavos, hollow (cavo-) ; conoors, of the same mind (cord-) ; col- 
19ga, a fellow by law (ltg-) ; eonservos, a fellow slave (servo-) ; 

discolor, of various colours (ottlflr-) ; exhSres, disinherited (hgrSd-) ; 
ezsomnlB, sleepless (somno-) ; 

Ignams, ignorant (gnaro-) ; Inunerltos, undeserved (merlto-) ; in- 
Sdla, fasting (Mere, eat) ; lnlqvus, unfair (aequo-) ; loops, helpless 
(Opt-) ; and many others with In-, not. 

ndfas, wickedness (fas-) ; negOUom, business (nee, OUom) ; 

per&cfitos, very sharp; pergrfttos, very pleasing; permagnus, very 
great; praeclftros, very illustrious; praevftlldos, very strong; and many 
others with per and prae, very; 

praematurus, ripe before the time; praeposteros, behind before, re- 
versed; proavus, a great grandfather ; prOclIvls, sloping forwards; 
VrtttLguB, flying (fogdre) ; 

reoorvos, curved back; rtitaxui, flowing back (floere). 

subabsordos, slightly absurd ; sutobscurus, rather dark; subturpls, 
somewhat disgraceful; and many others with sob, slightly; also sobcen- 
turlo, a lieutenant. 

12 — 2 
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vScors, foolish (cord-); Vegrandis, small (grandi-) ; remens, violent 
(menti-)* 

•109 iii. Compounds formed by giving an appropriate suffix to. 
words conceived as in regular syntactical relation to each other. 

A. Attribute + noun (usually substantive): 

(a) Numeral + noun (usually substantive) : e. g. bldens, with two 
teeth (denti-) ; blviUB, with two roads (via-) ; centlmanus, hundred- 
handed (manu-) ; duplex, two-fold (pllc&re) ; quadriga (for quadrljuga), 
a fourhorse chariot (quatuor, jfigo-) ; sSmlbarbaxua, half foreign (bar- 
bar o-); sSmlratus, half fallen (rato-); sesqul-p&dalis, a foot and half in 
measure (p6d-); terunclus, a three-ounce, i.e. J of an as (nnoia-); 
ftaanlnros, of one mind (anlmo-). 

(If) Ordinary adjective + substantive ; e. g. aequaevuft, contemporary 
(aequo-, aevo-); l&tlclaviUB, with a broad border to the toga (l&to-, 
cI&yo-); mftditerraneufl, midland (mddlo-, terra-); mlserlcora, pitiful 
(mlaero-, cord-) ; multiformis, multiform (multa-, forma-) ; pienllonlum, 
time of full moon (plena-, luna-) ; verslcdlor, with changed colour (verso-, 
cdlOr-). 

(c) Substantive + substantive. The first is used as attributive: e.g. 
aerlpes, bronze-footed (aes-, ptid-) ; cornlpes, hornfooted (cornu-, p£d-) ; 
caprlcornus, goat-horned (capro-, cornu-) ; manuprdtium, cost of band- 
work (manu-, prttio-). 

410 B. Preposition + substantive: e.g. abnormls, irregular (ab 
norma) ; adumbrare, sketch in outline (ad nmbram, draw by the shadow) ; 
anteitLcanus, before daybreak (ante ltLcem) ; clrcumfbr&neus, round the 
forum (circum forum) ; dSgener, degenerate (dS gdnerfi) ; figreglus, select 

(e grig*) ; extemporalis, on the moment (ex tempta*) ; extraordlnarliie, 
out of the usual order (extra ordinem) ; lnaures (pi.), eardrops (In aure) ; 
lntervallum, space between palisades, an interval (Inter valla) ; obnoxtas, 
liable for a wrong (ob noxam) ; perennls, all through the year (per 
annum); proconsul, a deputy consul (pro consulfl) ; suburbanus, near the 
city (sub urbem) ; suffBeare, strangle (sub fandbus, under throat) ; trana- 
Alplnus, beyond the Alps (trans Alpfii). 

411 C. Nouns collateral to one another (rare): 

duodfidm, twelve (duo + decern; octodfidm, eighteen (octo + decern); 
undfldm, eleven (uno + decern). 

suovetauriUa, (pi.), a sacrifice of a sheep, pig and bull (iu- + 6vi- 
+ tauro-). 

412 D. Object + verb (frequent): 

aedlfic&re, to build, aedlfldum, a building (aedem f&cere) ; agrlc61a, 
a farmer (agrum colore); agrtpftta, a squatter (agrum pe*tere) ; armlger, 
a warrior (anna gerere) ; auoeps, a birdcatcher, hence aucuplum, audi- 
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pare (avem capere); auspex, a bird-viewer (arem specere); car- 
nlYdrns, flesh-eating (carnem yorare) ; causldlcus, a pleader (causam 
dXcere); faenlsex, hay-cutter (faenum secare); fatlfer, death-bringing 
(fatnm ferre); fratrlclda, a brothers layer (fratrem caedfire); grandl- 
lftqvus, talking big (grandfl ldqul; lectisternlum, couch-covering; a re- 
ligious ceremony (lectum sternere): naufragus, shipwrecked (navem 
firangere) ; n&vlgare, to voyage, navlglum, voyage, ship (navem agfire) ; 
morlgerus, complaisant (morem gerere) ; pnerpera, puerperlum, child- 
bearing (puexnm par&re) ; sortUegus, lot-picker, hence soothsayer (sortes 
legere): stlpendlum (for stiplpendium), pay (stlpem pendere); v6n8- 
nlfer, poison-bearing (venSnum ferre); vltisator, vineplanter (vltem 
serere). 

413 E. Oblique predicates- verb: 

e.g. aequlperare, make equal (aequum (allquod) par&re) ; ItLdl- 
flcare, make game of (ludos (allquem) facfire) ; purgare, cleanse (purum 
(aliquem) agere). 

Here may be pujt the half-compounds of (usually) verbal stems 
with lacftre and fieri. The quantity of the e is doubtful : it is here 
marked only when proof exists, in which case the author's name is 
added. 

calfifacdre (Plaut., Lucr.) also calfacdre, make warm; labftfiacere 
(Ter., Ov.), make to fall; llqvetacere (Verg., Ov.), llquSfacere (Lucr., 
Catull., Ov.), melt; patfifacere (Plaut., Verg., Ov.), pattfacere (Lucr.), 
display; putrSfacere or pilt8facere (Plaut., Lucr.), putrfifacere (Ov.), 
make rotten; desuSfacere, disuse; xnansueTacere, tame; &c. 

414 F. Subject* verb (rare): 

gaUIcInium, time of cockcrowing (gallus canit); rSglfogium, kings 
flight (rex fagit or reges fagiunt) ; stilllcldium, a dripping (stilla cadlt). 

415 G. Oblique. case or adjective used adverbially + verb. The 
construction presumed is often very loose. 

artUez, a handicraftsman, artlficium, skilled work (arte fado); 
bendvoius, well-wisher (bend vftlo) ; benlgnus, well-born, liberal (bend 
gen-Itus) ; bifldus, cleft in two (bis flndor) ; larglfluus, copious (large fluo) ; 
manceps, a purchaser, xnanclpium, a chattel (manu caplo) ; mandare, 
commit to a persoris charge (In manum do) ; montl vagus, (wandering on 
the mountains (montibtfB vagor); noctlvagus, night-wandering (nocte 
vagor) ; omnlpotens, all-powerful (omnia possum) : raudsdnus, hoarse- 
sounding (raucum sdno) ; tlblcen, tlbiclna, a flute-player m. or f. (tibia 
cano); tublcen, a trumpeter (tuba cano); vendere, to sell (vfinum dare). 

So adverb (or oblique case) + participle, e.g. : 

alticinctus, girt high; blpartftus, divided into two (bis partlri). 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

416 Interjections may be divided into two classes, according as they 
are (i) imitations of sounds; (2) abbreviated sentences or mutilated 
words, 

1. Imitations of sounds. ([The probable Greek and English modes 
of representing the same or similar sounds are here added.) 

a or . J in warning or sorrow. Comp. £; Engl, ah! Germ, ach! 

tola. J in encouragement. Comp. eta, Engl, hey. 

van in surprise or indignation. Comp. da. 

o various. Comp. «5, &, Engl, oh ! 

15 a shout in excitement. Comp. hv or lov, Engl, yoho ! 

ghooroho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. Ho! In Terence sometimes 
with dum appended. 

pro or proh in surprise or indignation ; especially in phrases, pro Dl lmxnor- 
tales, &c. Perhaps this is not imitative of a natural sound, but 
is a word. 

euoe for euot : a cry in Bacchic rites. 

au in fear and warning. 

fuorful expression of disgust. Plaut. Most. 39, Pseud. 1294. Comp. 
<pev (?), "Engl. /e! /aw! /oh! Germ. p/ui. 

phy in impatience at unnecessary explanation. Ter. Ad. 412. Pro- 

bably same as last. Comp. Engl. pooh. 

mil various. Perhaps a whistle, which is written in Engl, whew, 

babae) m WO nder and delight : a quivering of the lips. Perhaps imita- 
papae} t i ve f Greek papal, vhiroi, hoto?. 

hahahae Laughing, Comp. 2, 5, Engl. Haha. 

vae in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp. oval, in Alex- 

andrine and, later writers, perhaps imitation of the Latin; 
Germ. weh,JLngl. wot. Compare also vail and the verb vftglre. 

6h8 in annoyance, especially when a person is sated; probably be- 

tween a groan and a grunt. Comp. Engl. ugh. 

hel or el in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp. % & or S £ or ilj, and 
perhaps alau, Engl, heigh, 

ehemor ) the sound of clearing the throat? Comp. Engl, hem, ahem, 
Hem or em J In Plautus em is pften found in MSS. for en. 
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at to command silence. The corresponding sound in English, hist, 

is used to attract attention; and sh, hush to command silence. 

attat or atat or) • <• « « • *• 1 

rarelv attatae \ m sur P nse > vexation, fear, &c. : smacking of the tongue 
y ' against the teeth. Comp. drrctTai drrararcu, orororoi. 

Engl, tut, tut. 

neus a noise to attract attention: a combined whistle and hiss. 

Comp. Engl, whisht J and perhaps Germ, heisa (= Engl, huzza). 

Dombaz apparently from pofipd£: expression of wonder. 

euaz a cry of joy. Comp. eSo, ci/afcy, and perhaps Germ, juchhe. 

taxtaz the sound of blows. Comp. Engl, thwack, 
tar&tantara (Ennius), the sound of a trumpet. 

417 %. Abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. The following are 
probably such: 

(<*) Latin: 

an in Plaut. usually em, io! 

6CO8 lo here! The ee is perhaps the demonstrative particle, cf. £§£19* 

1 1 8. In the comic poets it is frequently combined with the ac- 
cusative (as if it were equivalent to see) of the pronouns is 
andine; eccum, eccam, eccos, eocas, eoca; ecdllum, ecdllam, 
ecdllut; once also ecdstam. 

eccere used similarly to English there! 

medlui fldins for me dens Plains Jurat, so help me the God of .Faith. 

eoastor perhaps for en Castor. 

pol for Pollux. 

Mepol said by Roman grammarians to be for per aedem Polludfl. 

sOdes prythee. Said by Cicero (Or. 45} to be for si audes. 

(b) Borrowed from the Greek: 

age come! for £ye. It is sometimes followed by dum. 

apage off! for dra-ye. 

enge for evyt. 

euglpae originally for wye rat ? 



BOOK IV. 

SYNTAX, OR USE OF INFLEXIONAL 

FORMS. 



418 Syntax is an account of the way in which the different parts of 
speech (i.e. classes of words), and their different inflexional forms are 
employed in the formation of sentences. 



CHAPTER I. 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

419 Words in Latin may be divided into four classes, according as 
they denote, 

(i) a complete thought ; 

(i i) a person, thing, or abstract notion ; 

(in) a relation or quality ; 

(iv) a mere connexion of words or sentences. 

Words of the first two classes are, with some special exceptions, 
inflected ; the last two are not inflected. 

420 i. Words which express a complete thought (called in logic a 
judgment) are finite verbs (i.e. verbs in indicative, subjunctive and 
imperative moods) ; e.g. dico, dlcls, dldt, I say, thou sayest, be says ; 
dicat, be should say ; dicito, thou sbalt speak. 

421 ii. Words which denote persons and things and abstract notions 
are called nouns (i.e. names), and are divided into two classes, substan- 
tives and adjectives. 

1. Substantives are such names of things, &c. as are representative, 
not of their possessing one particular quality, but of the sum of all the 
'ialities and relations which we conceive them to have. 
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(e) Prepositions either express modes of actions or qualities, and in 
this usage are generally compounded with the verb or adjective, or give 
precision to the relations denoted by the case-suffixes of nouns ; e.g. in, 
in; ex, out; per, through. 

424 iv. Words which denote a mere connexion (not of things, but) 
of names with names, sentences with sentences, or parts of sentences 
with like parts, are called conjunctions; e.g. et, see, Bed, in the following 
sentences, Caesar et Cicero ennt et eoUoquvntor, Caesar and Cicero go 
and talk together; Hon eroa nee dominos appellat eoe, sed patriae 
custodes, sed patses, art deoa (Cic), He calls them not masters nor lords 
but guardians of their country, fathers , aye gods. 

425 To these four classes may be added 

Interjections; which are either natural vocal sounds, expressive of 
sudden emotions, or abbreviated sentences; e.g. Of hen! ehemt at! 
xnediufl fidlns, upon my word. 



CHAPTER II. 

PARTS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCE, AND USE OF THE 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

i. Elements of a Sentence. 

426 When we speak we either name a person or thing, or we declare 
something of a person or thing. 

The name of a person or thing is expressed by a substantive. 
A complete thought always contains more than the name, for it 
declares something of the person or thing named. Every complete 
thought (called in Grammar a sentence) contains at least two ideas, viz. 
i. The person or thing of which we speak, called the Subject. 
a. Our declaration respecting it, called the Predicate. 

427 A complete thought may be expressed most simply in Latin either 
(a) by a finite verb, or (£) by two nouns. 

(a) A finite verb contains in its personal suffixes the subject, in its 
stem the predicate; e.g. eurr-lt, he (she, it) runs; pln-lt, it rains; 
aauv-mns, we love ; etc 

(b) When the thought is expressed by two nouns only, the sen- 
tence will contain a substantive (or substantivally-used adjective), in 
the nominative case, for the subject, and either a substantive or an 
adjective for the predicate. Of two substantives it is, apart from the 
context, indifferent which is considered as the subject, but usually the 
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least general name will be the subject: e.g. Julius fortia, Julius is brave; 
Julius consul, JuUas is the Consul, or, the Consul is Julius. 

The junction of the two ideas, i.e. the predication itself (called in 
logic the copula), is not expressed by any separate word, but (a) is 
implied in the indissoluble junction of the stem and personal suffixes in 
the finite verb ; or (b) is inferred from the close sequence of the two 
names. 

428 Both these simple forms of sentences are liable to be ambiguous: 
viz.: 

(a) The personal suffixes of a finite verb are often insufficient to 
define the subject, especially when the subject is of the third person. 
For the purpose of further definition, a substantive in the nominative 
case is often expressed with it, and the verb may then be regarded as 
containing only the predicate ; e.g. Bquus cuxrlt, the horse runs (pro- 
perly horse run-he 1 ). 

(b) The relation of two nouns to each other is also ambiguous. 
The adjective or second substantive may be used, not to assert a con- 
nexion (i.e. as a predicate), but to denote an already known or assumed 
connexion (i.e. as an attribute), of the person or thing named by the 
first substantive with the quality named by the second substantive or 
the adjective. To remedy this ambiguity, some part of the verb sum is 
generally used (except in animated language) to mark the fact of a 
predication, and then (usually but not necessarily) means little more 
than the logical copula, e.g. Julius est consul, Julius (he) is consul. 

General rules. 

429 1. A finite verb, when its subject is expressed by a separate word, 
is put in the same person, and as a rule, m the same number, as its 
subject 

t,. Any substantive may be used as a subject. The subject of a 
sentence is, if declinable, in the nominative case ; but the relation of sub- 
ject and predicate may exist also between words in oblique cases. 

3. A noun, whether used as an attribute or predicate, is put in the 
same case, if it denote the same person or thing, as the substantive to 
which it is attributed, or the subject of which it is predicated. 

(Pronouns and participles follow the same rule as nouns, and will there- 
fore, unless separately mentioned, be included here under the term noun. 
Adjectives used otherwise than as attributes or predicates of a substantive 
will be included under the term substantive.) 

ii. Of Attributes. 

430 If a substantive by itself does not express the full name or definition 
which we wish to give of a person or thing, a word or expression is 
Added, called an attribute* of the substantive. The simplest forms of 

1 More strictly perhaps (if we may regard the stems as properly mas- 
culine, and notice the nominative suffix) horse-he run-he. 

* Whether in any given sentence a word or expression is an attribute and 
intended merely to aid in identifying the subject, or is a predicate and in- 
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attributes are nouns, denoting the same person or thing, as the substan- 
tive of which they are attributes. An attribute may be 

(a) A substantive (often said to be in apposition)', e.g. Cains 
Julius Caesar ; Julio consull credldi, I believed the consul Julius. 

(b) An adjective ; e.g. haec res, this thing ; fortem consulem vidi, 
I taw the brave consul. This is the normal use of the adjective, the 
adjectival suffixes, like the personal suffixes of the finite verb, acquiring 
further definition by the accompaniment of a substantive. 

(c) For the use of other words or expressions as attributes, see 
below (§ 438). 



Hi. Of Predicates. 

431 A predicate 1 is either primary or secondary, and each of these is 
either direct or oblique, A predicate is direct, if its subject is in the 
nominative case; oblique, if its subject is in an oblique case. It is 
primary, if predicated immediately of the subject ; secondary, if pre- 
dicated only through, or in connexion with, a primary predicate. 

A finite verb always contains a primary direct predication ; and is 
never used otherwise (except as mentioned in § 421 i). 

A noun or infinitive mood may be a primary or secondary, direct 
or oblique, predicate. 

432 As primary predicate some form of the verb is usual, and chiefly 
the finite verb ; but a past participle or gerundive is not uncommon : 
a noun or pronoun is comparatively rare. An infinitive is also found 
in animated narrative ; e. g. 

Invadunt hostes : Romanl fugere : occisna Marcellna. Haec nuntiandA, 
The enemy rush on : the Romans (proceed to) fly : Mar eel I us is killed. 
This must be told. 

The distinction of the use of a noun as a primary predicate from its use 
as a secondary predicate with the verb of being' (see next paragraph) is prac- 
tically so unimportant, that the term secondary predicate will often be used 
to cover both. 

433 (a) A secondary predicate is often added to a verb of indeterminate 
meaning (e.g. a verb of being, becoming, naming, &c.) to complete, as 
it were, the predication : e.g. 

Dux fait Julius. Occisufl est Marcellus. Haec sunt nuntianda. 
Liberati videbainur, We seemed (to be) freed. 

tended to give fresh information about it, may be sometimes doubtful. 
Latin has no mark to distinguish these uses. In Greek an attribute has the 
article prefixed, a secondary predicate has not. 

1 It is convenient sometimes to regard the whole of the sentence as 
divisible into two parts only : in this view the grammatical subject with all 
its attributes, &c. is the (logical) subject; the rest of the sentence is the 
(logical) predicate. 
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Gains didtur advenire, Gains is sold to be coming. 
Caesar Imperator appellator (or appellatus, or appellarl), Caesar is 
being called (or is called, or begins to be called) Emperor. 

(b) A secondary predicate is often employed to denote the cha- 
racter in which, or circumstances under which, a person or thing acts, 
or is acted on 1 . 

Hannibal peto pacem, It is I, Hannibal, <wbo now ask for peace. 
Primus Karcnm vldlsti, Tou are the first that has seen Marcus. 
Senex scrlbere lnstltul, I was an old man when I began to write. 
Neque loquens es, neque tacens, nmqnam bonus, Neither when talking, 

nor when keeping silence, are you ever good. 
Caesar legatna mlttttnr (or missus or mlttl). Caesar is being sent (or 

is sent, or begins to be sent) as ambassador, 

434 Oblique predicates are usually in sentences containing a finite 
verb. The following contain primary oblique predicates. 

Didt Eomanos fogere, He says the Romans are fleeing {speaks of the 

Romans as fleeing). 
Fama est Bomanos fogere, There is a rumour that the Romans are fleeing. 
Mluabar me ablturum, I threatened I would go away. Mlnantur puellae 

se abitnras, The girls threaten they will go away. 
Te heredem fedt, He made you heir. 
Quern te appellemT Whom am I to call you t 
Marcum primum vldlsti, Marcus was the first you saw. 
Advenienti sorori llbruxn dedit, He gave the book to his sister as she was 

coming up. 
Ante Cioeronem eonsnlem Interiit, He died before Cicero was consul. 
Capta urbe redlit, On the city being taken be returned. 

486 An infinitive, when used either as (i) predicate or (2) object, &c, 
is often accompanied by a noun or other predicate ; e.g. 

(1) Caesarem dlco appellarl (or appellatum esse') lmperatorem, I say 

that Caesar is being called (or is or was called) Emperor. 
Caesar didtur appellarl (or appellatns esse) Imperator, Caesar is said 

to be called (to have been called) Emperor. 
Fertnr llle consules reliqulsse, lnvitus Invltos, He is said to have left 

the consuls, to bis and their regret. 
Spero vos In urbem trinmphantes lngressnros esse, I hope that you will 

march into the city in triumph. 

(a) Caesar bonus esse (or haberl) cupit, Caesar desires to be (or to be 
considered) good* 

Coglto iter facere armatus, I am thinking of making the journey armed. 

Licuit esse otioso Tnemlstocli, Tbemistoclcs was allowed to be idle. 

JHovlt me vlr, cujus fugientls comes, rempublicam recuperantis sodus, 
vldeor ease debere, I was moved by the man whose companion I feel I 
ought to be in bis flight and ally in restoring the commonwealth. (Cic.) 

1 Such a secondary predicate might, if it needed distinction from the 
preceding class, be called a subpredicate. It is often called an apposition, 
or adverbial apposition. 
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436 Participles are (sometimes attributes, but) usually predicates to 
some substantive in the sentence, and are thus the means of com- 
bining into one sentence several subordinate predications : e.g. 

Vault iste cum sago, gladlo sueetactus, tenons Jaeulum; illl, needo quid 
lndpientl dicere, glartlnm In latere defixlt, The fellow came wearing 
bis cloak, girt with a sword, a javelin in bis band, and as the other 
was beginning to say something, plunged bis sword in bis side, (Corn.) 

In this sentence all the participles are predicates. 



iv. Of the use of oblique cases and adverbs. 

437 x. If a verb by itself, or with a secondary predicate, does not 
express all that we wish to declare of a person or thing by that sentence, 
additions may be made of various kinds ; viz. 

(a) If the verb express an action conceived as in immediate con- 
nexion with some person or thing upon which it is exercised, or to 
which it gives rise, a substantive in the accusative case may be added 
to denote such a person or thing. This is called the object (or direct or 
immediate object); e.g. amlcos fngliint, They flee from their friends; 
Caesar librum teneat, Caesar should bold the book ; carmlna flngo, I am 
making poetry. If the object be itself an action of the same subject, it is 
usually expressed by an infinitive mood; e.g. eupio dlseere, I desire to 
learn. 

(b) If the verb express an action or fact indirectly affecting a 
person (or thing), who is not the subject or direct object, a substantive, 
in the dative case, may be added to express such an indirect (or remoter) 
object. Some (i.e. intransitive) verbs admit this indirect object only : 
many verbs admit of both a direct and indirect object : e.g. Placet 
oratio tibi, The speech is pleasing to you ; hoe fxatri tradite, Hand this 
to your brother; liber Caesari datur, The book is given to Caesar. 

(c) Some verbs have what may be called a secondary object in the 
genitive case : if transitive, they have also usually a direct (frequently 
personal) object: e.g. Accoso te furti, I accuse thee of theft; cadum 
villi ImplBt, He Jills the cask with {makes it full of) wine; mlserescite 
patris, Have pity on your father. 

(d) A verb may be further qualified by adding oblique cases of 
substantives (with or without prepositions), or adverbs, to denote the 
place, time, value, means, manner, cause, &c. at, in, by, from, &c. 
which the action is done or state exists : e.g. Fui annum Oapuae, I was 
a year at Capua ; litteras aba te BaHms ad me attulit vesperi, Balbus 
brought me in the evening a letter from you ; magni hoc aestlmo, I value 
this at a large sum ; ardet dolore, He is in a fever with pain. 

The infinitive mood and the participles admit the same qualifica- 
tions as finite verbs. 

438 %, Oblique cases of substantives (with or without prepositions), 
and adverbs, when they qualify (a) the verb of being and other verbs of 
similarly colourless meaning, have often the same effect as a secondary 
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predicate 1 . They are rarely used predicatively without a verb. But 
they are also used to qualify (b) substantives attributively, and (c) ad- 
jectives, and sometimes (d) adverbs: e.g. 

(a) Caeearis est (or vocatur) gladius, The sword (is called) Caesar's. 
Solo hoc laudi esie mini, I know that this is an honour to me. 
Praestantl prudentia est, He is of remarkable prudence. 

In me odium est tram, Tour hatred is against me. 
Sic est vita homlnum, Such is the life of men. 

(b) Caesarls gladius, Caesar's sword. Cnplditate trinmphi ardebam, 

I was in a glow with the desire for a triumph, Allquid laeti, 
something (of ') pleasant. 

(This use as attribute is the most common use of the genitive.) 
Deoemvlrl leglbus scribendls, A commission of ten for drawing up 

laws. Vir praestantl prudentia. In me odium. 
Omnes drca dvltates, All the states round about. 

(r) HUudmus regum, The greatest of kings. Oupldus trinmphi, Desirous 
of a triumph. 

Arti cullinet idonens, Fit for any art whatever. 

Tanto major, (by) so much greater; splendidior vitro, Brighter than 
glass. Ex oomposlto nllaris, Cheerful by arrangement. Valde 
utilis, Very useful. Allquando laetns, Sometimes cheerful. 

(d) Oonvenienter naturae, Agreeably to nature. Tanto magis, so much 
the more. In dies magis, more day by day. Paene pedetemptun, 
almost step by step. 

489 v. Of coordination by conjunctions and otherwise. 

(a) Conjunctions and connective adverbs of manner (e.g. quam, 
ut), when used to unite words or phrases, unite those only which are 
coordinate to one another, i.e. which fulfil the same function in the 
sentence; e.g. two objects, two attributes, two adverbial qualifications; 
&c. e.g. 

Rorayrt ac sodl venlunt, The Romans and allies come. Nee regem nee 

reglnaxn vidi, I saw neither king nor queen. 
mine credam an tinl? Am I to believe him or you f 
Bella fortius quam felidus gerls, Tou are more brave than fortunate in 

waging wars. 
Tibl cum meam salutem, turn omnium horum debeo, I owe to you as 

well my own safety as that of all there. 
Cum omnibus potius quam soil perire voluerunt, They wished rather to 

perish with all the world than by themselves. 
Tu mini vlderlfl Epicnarmi, acuti nee insulsl homlnls, ut Siculi, eenten- 

tiam sequi, (Cic.) Tou seem to me to be following the view of 

Mpicharmus a sharp man and not without wit for a Sicilian. 

1 Such words do not (like those in § 430) denote the same person or 
thing as the word of which they are predicates or attributes; and the main- 
tenance of their own special case is necessary to give them the requisite 
meaning. 
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(£) Coordinate words are often put simply side by side, without 
any conjunction: sometimes another word is repeated with each: e.g. 

Velos, Fldenas, Collatlam, Arioiam, Tusoulum (nun Callous, Teano, 
Neapoli, Puteolis, Nucerla, comparabunt. (C. Agr. %. 35.) 

Nihil yob dvlbus, nihil soclls, nihil regibus respondistls; nihil judioes 
sententla, nihil populus suflragils, nihil hie ordo auctorltate decla- 
ravlt; mutum fortun, elinguem curiam, tacitam et fractam dvi- 
tatem vldebatls. (Cic.) 

(c) An answer, when not framed as an independent sentence, is 
often made in words coordinate to the pertinent part of the question : 
e.g. QulsUbrum dedit? Cicero. Col? Bruto. Quern? Tusculanas Dto- 
putationeB. Ubi? In Tusculano. 



vi. Of fragmentary or interactional expressions. 

440 A noun or infinitive mood is sometimes used (a) as subject without 
a predicate expressed, or (li) as predicate without a subject expressed; 
or (f) as a mere address. Similarly (d) adverbs and interjections. 

(a) Quid, si adeo? What if I go to himt Agendum; eundum, (We 
must) act, go. Malum, the plague! Tantum lahorem capere oh 
talem flliuxn! To take so much trouble for such a son I (Ter.) 

(£) Miram nl hie miles est, Strange if this is not the soldier. Factum, 
Done (in answers). 

(r ) Audi, Caesar, Hear, Caesar. Tibi, Marce, loquor. 

(d) Bene mini, bene amlcae meae, A health to me, a health to mv mis- 
tress. (Plaut.) Hel mini, Woe's me. 



CHAPTER III, 

USE OF NOUN INFLEXIONS; ESPECIALLY THOSE 
OF GENDER AND NUMBER. 



441 i. A substantive when used as attribute or secondary predicate is 
put in the same case as the substantive which it qualifies. Usually also 
the sense will require that it be put in the same number, and, if it have 
more than one form, in the appropriate gender. 

(a) As attribute, i.e. in apposition. 

Cains Julius Caesar; Cat Juli Oaesarii; &c. 
Urbs Eoma ; Urbem Roxnam ; &c. 
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Duas Alias Juvenibus regtts, Ludo atque AmratL Taxqnmlls, Junglt. 

(Liv.) 
P. et Ser. Bullae. (Sail.) Rarely TLetO. Gracchus. (Sail.) 
Tulliola, deliciolae nostrae, tuum munusculuxn flagltat. (Cic.) 
vltae philosophia dux, vtrtutis indagatrix expultrlxque vltiorum. 

(Cic.) 
Hoc tfbl, Porslnna, juventus Bomana tndidmus bellum. (Liv.) 
El morbo nomen est avaritia. (Cic.) 

(b) As secondary predicate, either direct or oblique. 

Haec urbs est Roma, Caesar creatus est consul. 

Licet Caesaxi esse, (creari, legem ferre,) consnlL 

C. Junius aedem Salutis, quam consul voverat, censor locaverat, dic- 
tator dedicavlt. (Liv.) 

Dolaoella hesterno die hoste decreto, bellnm gerendum est. (Cic.) 

Hum potui Ciliclam Aetoliam ant Macedonlam reddere? (Cic.) 

Nequam et cessator Davus : at ipse snbtilis veterum judex et callidus 
audis. (Hor.) 

Adventus Fhilotiml — at cujos hominia, quam insulsl et quam saepe pro 
Pompeio mentientts — exanimavit omnes. (Cic.) 

Hulc item Menaechmo nomen est. (PI. Men. 1096.) So usually in 
Plautus. For the name put in the nominative see last paragraph. 

Puero ab inopia Egerio lnditum nomen. (Liv.) 

Tuum 1 , hominls simplids, pectus vidimus. (Cic.) 

442 The above rules for substantives apply equally to adjectives ; that 
is to say, adjectives, whether used as attributes or secondary predicates, 
are put in the case in which a substantive similarly used would be put. 
The gender and number will vary with the meaning. For adjectives 
should be regarded as substantives of wide general application (e.g. 
bonus, ' a good be J bona, ' a good she J bonum, ' a good thing '). 

443 2. An adjective is sufficient by its inflexions of gender and number 
to denote, if in the masculine, males, or persons generally ; if in the 
feminine, females ; if in the neuter, things in general. 

An ordinary adjective is not commonly so used in the masculine singular 
nominative as subject. But demonstrative and relative pronouns are fre- 
quently so used in all cases. 

Docti consent. Suavia delectant. Quid est hoc ? 

Cui pretium dedlt ? undo aut quantum dedit ? 

Sum timidus. Sum timida. Sunt tlmidae. 

Est miserum lgitur mors, quoniam malum. (Cic.) 

Ita prorsus existimo, bonos beatos, lmprobos miseros. (Cic.) 

Adsentatio non modo amico, sed ne libero quidem, dlgna est. (Cic.) 

Labor Yoluptasque, dlBslmmima natura, sodetate quadam inter se 

naturali juncta sunt. (Liv.) 
Otium atque divitiae, quae prima mortales putant. (Sail.) 

1 Tuum may be considered as a genitive case (of ttt) with adjectival 
inflexions (§191). 

L. G. 13 
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Capita conjuratlonls ejus vlrglfl caeai ac securibus percussl sunt. (Liv.) 

Trlste lupus stabuUs. (Verg.) 

Varium et mutaWle semper femina. (Verg.) 

414 Hence many adjectives of special meaning are constantly used in 
the appropriate gender as substantives : e.g. 

Adulescens, agnatus, amicus, animauB, lnfans, juvenls, marltus, neces- 

sarlus, rustlcus, serpens, sodus, &c. 
Commodum, decretum, dictum, factum, fatum, ostensum, pactum, pec- 

catum, responsum, secretum, verum, votum, &c. 

445 3. An adjective when used as attribute to a substantive is put in 
the same case, gender, and number as that substantive. 

Vana Ilia res yerae mox cladls causa fult. (Liv.) 
Ego tibl 111am Acillam legem restltuo, qua lege multl, semel dicta causa, 
condemnatl sunt, (Cic.) 

446 4. An adjective intended as attribute to more than one substan- 
tive is, unless for emphasis' sake, expressed only once, and is put in the 
case and number of the substantive nearest to itself in the sentence. 

Omnes agrl et marla. Agrl et marla omnia. 

Homlnls utilitati agros omuls et marla parentla vldemus. (Cic.) 

447 5. The substantive to which the adjective is an attribute, is fre- 
quently, in certain constructions almost always, omitted : viz. 

(a) Many adjectives being specially applicable, or frequently ap- 
plied, to particular substantives are used without them, and pass as 
ordinary substantives. 

e.g. Afrlcus (ventus) ; can! (capllll) ; clrcenses (ludl) ; natalls (dies); 

occidens (sol) ; September (meusls) ; sestertius (nummus) ; 
Africa (terra) ; agnlna (caro) ; Appla (via) ; arithmetics (ars) ; calda 

(aqua) ; decuma (pars) ; deztra (manus) ; fera (bestia) ; Latlnae 

(feriae) ; patrla (terra) ; praetexta (toga) ; summa (res) ; trlremls 

(navls); 
Cumanum (praedlum) ; Falernum, merum (vlnum) ; nlberna, statlva 

(castra). 

Some are only so used in particular phrases. 
Frlmas (partes) agere, frlgldam (aquam) potare. 

448 (b) When the same substantive is used both as subject and 
predicate, it is expressed once only, the adjective thus often appearing 
by itself as secondary predicate. 

Yerae amldtlae sempiternae sunt. (Cic.) 

Equldem ego vobis regnum trado flrmum, si boni erltls, sin mall, lnbe- 
dllum. (Sail.) 

449 (c) A substantive is often omitted iri one sentence, if it is expressed 
in the neighbouring clause or sentence. 

So usually (r) where two attributes referring to different things of 
the same class require the same substantive. 
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Ipsorum lingua Keltae, nostra Galli appellantur. (Caes.) 
Dlversa cornua, dextrum ad castra Samnltlttm, laevum ad nrbem 
tendlt. (Liv.) 

450 (a) With relative and demonstrative pronouns, the substantive 
(often called the antecedent) is usually expressed in the former of the 
two clauses only. 

Legatl ad Oaesarem venerunt. 0uoa > ill* statim remlflit. 

Carltate ea praestat patrla, pro qua morl et cut nos totos dedere et In 

qua nostra omnia ponere debemus. (Cic.) 
Me tuae litterae nunquam in tantam spem lnduxerunt, quantam ali- 

orum. (Cic.) 
Severltatem in senectute probo, sed earn, stent alia, modicam. (Cic.) 
In quern primum Eneti Trojanlque egressi sunt locum, Troja vocatur. 

(Liv.) 

451 6. A demonstrative or relative pronoun, used substantively as the 
subject of a definition, is usually attracted into the gender and number 
of the denning substantive. 

Eas dlvltlas, earn bonam famam magnamque nobilitatem, putabant. 

(Sail.) 
Quae apud alios iracundia dicitur, ea in imperio superbia atque cru- 

delitas appellatur. (Sail.) 
Hand erat dubium quin Lucerinis opera Bomanus ferret : ea modo, qua 

lrent, consultatio fuit. (Liv.) 
Fompeio patre, quod imperio populi Roman! lumen fuit, extincto, inter- 

fectus est patrls simllllmus Alius. (Cic.) 

452 7. An adjective is frequently found as secondary predicate, where 
in English we use an adverb or prepositional clause. 

Soli hoe continglt saplenti, ut nihil faciat invltus, nihil dolens, nihil 

coactus. (Cic.) 
Marius antea jam infestus nobilitati, turn vero mnltus atque feroz 

lnstare. (Sail.) 
OnavuB mane forum et vespertinns pete tectum. (Hor.) 
Appins jam lnde antiquitus insitam familiae pertinaciam, gerendo solus 

censuram, obtinuit. (Liv.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

USE OF CASES. 

453 Of the six cases in Latin five have each more than one use: the 
locative has one only. 

The nominative is quite distinct from the others, which have all 
some points of resemblance among themselves. 

13—2 
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The nominative is used both of the subject of the sentence and of 
the person addressed. 

Of the oblique cases the accusative, dative, locative, and ablative are 
mainly used in connexion with verbs ; the genitive with nouns. 

The accusative and ablative have a great variety of applications, 
which, however, may be ultimately reduced to three main uses each ; 
and there is considerable analogy between them. 

(i) The accusative denotes the area over which an action prevails; 
the ablative (as also the locative) denotes the point at which it is done. 

(a) The accusative denotes the goal; the ablative the place of 
departure. 

(3) The accusative denotes the object of a verbal action; the 
ablative denotes the attendant influences and circumstances. 

The dative and the genitive resemble one another in so far that they 
both have an adjectival use, and both have also a use with verbs : but 
the adjectival use is the principal use of the genitive and the less im- 
portant use of the dative ; the use with verbs is much the commonest 
with the dative, and is occasional and isolated with the genitive. 

454 In their relation to verbs the accusative, dative, and genitive may all 
denote objects of action ; the accusative the direct object, the dative the 
indirect object ; the genitive a secondary object; the usual combinations 
being that the accusative denotes a thing and the dative a person ; or 
the accusative a person and the genitive a thing. 

Outside this sphere of immediate action the accusative (in its other 
uses) and the ablative denote the numberless qualifications of place, 
time, extent, degree, manner, cause, and circumstances generally. 

In their relation to nouns, whether as attributes or predicates, the 
genitive has the largest use, but the predicative dative, and the ablative 
of description, also play some part. 



CHAPTER V. 
USE OF NOMINATIVE CASE. 

455 The Nominative case expresses the 

(A) Name of the person or thing spoken of; 

(B) Name of the person (or thing) spoken to. 

(A) Name of person or thing spoken of; i.e. the subject of 
a sentence ; e. g. 

Milo adfnlt. Dixit Pompeius. Panduntur porta*. 

Tu needs f At tu sume pedum. 

Nocena precatur, innocens lraadtur. (Pub. Syr.) 
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Res, tempus, pericula, egtfstas, belli flpolia magaiflca magls, quam 

oratio mea, yob hortantur. (Sail.) 
Unde et quo Catius? (sc. venit). (Hor.) 

466 The nominative is used with en, ecce, as subject to an unexpressed 
predicate; e.g. 

En, Prlamus. Ecce, iteraxn Crisplnns. (Cic.) 

Ecce tuae litterae de Varrone. (Cic.) 

En crimen, en causa, cur regem fugltivus accuset. (Cic.) 

467 (B) Name of the person (or thing) spoken to. 

(This is often called the Vocative case. It is distinct in form from 
the nominative only in some stems in -0. See §§ 108, 11a.) 

Salve, anime mi. mi CUnia, salve. (Ter.) 

Mater, te appello. 

Ne saevl, magna sacerdos : I, decus, i, nostrum. (Verg.) 

Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit? (Verg.) 

Vos, Albani tumuli atque lud, vos, tnquam, impl«w>. (Cic.) 

Pollio te Messalla tuo cum fratre simulque 

tos Bibule et Serri, simul his te, candlde Fuml, 

prudeas praetereo. (Hor.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

USE OF ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

468 The Accusative is used in three principal senses, each of which 
admits of several applications. It expresses 

(A) The compass of an action or quality; e.g. 

1. Space over which; e.g. duo millia progredior, I step forward 
two miles. 

1. Time throughout which; e.g. dies noctisque cruder, I am 
tortured wbole days and nights. 

3. Extent of action of verb; e.g. multum unns poterat, He alone 
bad much power. 

4. Part concerned (poetic usage) ; e,g. tremlt artus, He trembles 
all over bis limbs. 

5. Extent ; further defined by numerous prepositions. 

(B) The goal to which motion is directed; i.e. 

1. Place towards which ; e.g. Homam venit, He comes to Rome. 

2. An action as the goal of motion ; e. g. Balmtatum venit, He comes 
to greet. 

3. Goal, further defined by numerous prepositions. 
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(C) The direct object of an action; e.g. 

1. Direct object of transitive verb ; e.g. Cave canem, Ware dog. 

2. (Certain special usages ; viz.) 

(a) Two direct objects ; e. g. Me sententiam rogavlt, He asked me 
an opinion. 

(b) Object of passive or reflexive verb; e.g. Suffusus oculos, 
Having bis eyes suffused. 

(c) Object of verb understood. In exclamations ; e. g. Me mlserum, 
Unhappy me. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 

459 (A) Compass or measure of action, state, or quality; 
used to qualify verbs, adjectives, and nominal adverbs. 

x. Space over, along, about which ; i,e. distance, length, &c. 
Usually with adjective or attributive genitive. 

Caesar trldui Iter procesait. Mums decern pedes altua. 

Abest ab TJtica mille pasaua. 

A recta conacientia tranaveraum unguem non oportet dlscedere. (Cic.) 

Sometimes this accusative denoting the distance is used to define the 
place reached; e.g. Caesar xnilla passuum trla ab Helvetlormn castrls 
castra ponit. (Caes.) 

460 a. Time throughout which. 

Nodes ylgllabat ad lpaum mane, diem totum stertebat. (Hor.) 
Annum jam audia Cratlppum. (Cic.) 
Neque ille hoc anlmo aglt aetatem. (Ter.) 
Bex. Rosdus annos natus quadraglnta. 

Id temporls, at that time, latuc aetatia, at that age, are not uncom- 
monly used. (For the genitives temporls, aetatia, see § 522 A. ) 

461 3. The extent of action of the verb expressed, 
either (a) by a neuter adjective of quantity or pronoun ; 

Nob allquld Rutnlos Juylmns. (Verg.) 

Quid me lata laedunt ? 

TJnum sentltls omnes, unttm atudetia. (Cic.) 

So commonly tantum, quantum, multnm, plus, postremum, &c. 

Other adjectives are used in poetry. 
Dulce rldentem Lalagen amabo, dulce loquentem. (Hor.) 
Asper, acerba, tuena, retro redlt. (Verg.) 

(b) or by a substantive of the same meaning as the verb, accom- 
panied usually by an oblique adjectival predicate. 
Iamne tlbi din yldeor vltam vlvere. (Plaut.) 
Hunc, oro, sine me furere ante furorem. (Verg.) 
Tula servlvl servltntem Imperils pater. (Plaut.) 

462 4* Part concerned; in poetry chiefly of parts of the body; in prose 
rare, and only in a few expressions. (The Ablative is more used, § 497.) 
Os humerosque deo aunilia. (Verg.) 

Statqne latus praeflxa veru, stat sanda pectus. (Tib.) 

T>nilnae llnels amlctlbus velantur, nudae brachla et lacertos. (Tac.) 
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BoUldtus vicem lmperatorls. (Liv. ) 

Maximam partem lacte atque pecore vlvunt. (Caes. ) 

Phrases like id genus, of that kind; capita virile seeus (Liv.), persons 
of the male sex, are most like to accusatives of extent. 

463 5. The accusative of compass or extent is often used with prepo- 
sitions which define it more exactly ; e.g. 
Trans Tiberim longe cubat Is, prope Caesarls hortos. (Hor.) 

Some prepositions, especially trans, even in composition, retain their 
ordinary use with the accusative; e.g. 
Hannibal Hlbernm coplas trajedt. (Liv.) 
Belgae Rhennm antlqultus traductl sunt. (Caes.) 

Analogous to the use with prepositions is the accusative after the 
adverbs proplus, proximo (Cic, Liv.) and the adjectives propior, proxlmus 
(Caes., Sail.). 

Exerdtnm habet quaxn proximo hostem. (Cic.) 
Ipse propior montem soos collocat. (Sail.) 

£61 (B) Goal to which motion is directed. 

1. Proper names of towns and of islands (small enough to be 
considered as one place) are used in the accusative in this sense without 
a preposition. So also domum (home, not bouse), rus, fonts. 

In poetry names of countries and appellatives as well as proper 
names are so used. 
In Slciliam Syracnsas abilt. ■ 

Leucadem venimus : inde Corcyram beUlsslme navlgavlmus. (Cic.) 
Domum ad te scrlbas. Senex rus so abdldlt. 
Itallam fato profogus Lavlnaque venit Uttora. (Verg.) 
ExerdtUB Aqulloniam est lndlctus. (Liv.) 
Matronam domum acoeplt. (Liv.) 

£35 A preposition ad, In, &c. is usually required when the place to- 
wards which 

{a) is expressed by common noun ; e.g. ad caput, ad te veniet. 

(b) is interior of country, &c. ; e.g. In BlcUlam, In urbem venit; or 
neighbourhood, e.g. ad urbem venit. 

(c) has urbem or oppldum in apposition; e.g. ivlt Tarqulnlos in 
urbem Etrurlae magnam. 

466 2. An action as the goaf of motion or the like. 

This use is almost confined to the so-called supine in -urn, really 
the accusative singular of a verbal substantive with stem ending in u. 
Spectatum veniunt, venlunt spectentur ut lpsae. (Ov.) 
Lusum It Maecenas, dormltum ego VergUiusque. (Hor.) 
Coctum ego, non vapulatum dudum conductus ful. (Plaut.) 
Daturne ilia Pamphllo hodie nuptum f (Ter.) 

Similarly lnfitlaa Ire, to go to deny* 

467 3* The accusative expressive of the goal is often used with 
prepositions, which define it more exactly. 

In Slciliam ad regem militatum abilt. (Ter.) 

Occasionally a preposition retains this use in composition. 
Rostra advolat. Arbitrum Ilium adegit. 
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463 (C) Direct object of a transitive verb or participle: 

Non silvas ilia nee amnes ; rus amat et ramos felicla poma ferentls. 

(Ov.) 
Cervlus iratus leges mlnltatnr et urnam. (Hor.) 
Cave canem. Egl gratias. Dat mllil verba. 

469 Many verbs not originally transitive become such either (a) by composi- 
tion, or (b) by a stretch of the conception especially in poetry or animated 
language. 

(a) Venio, / come, convenlo, / visit ; loquor, / speak, adloquor, / 
address ; 8to, / stand, praesto, I guarantee or perform. 

(b) Hoxreo, /shudder, hence I fear; ardeo, I am onfire t hence I love ; 
resono, / resound, hence / re-echo ; erubesco, / blush, hence / blush at. 
Jura ndemque supplids erubult. (Verg.) 

Formosam resonant Amaryllida sylvae. (Verg.) 
Pastorem saltaret utl Cyclopa, rogabat. (Hor.) 
Tribunatum etiam nunc spiralis, locum seditionls quaerit. (Liv.) 

470 This same objective accusative is used in certain special ways : 

(a) Some verbs have two direct objects, one a person, the other 
a thing. These are doceo, teach ; celo, keep in ignorance of; posco, oro, 
flaglto, rogo and compounds. 
Non te celavl sermonem T. Ampii. (Cic.) 
Tribunus me primum sententiam rogavlt. (Cic.) 

The accusative of the thing remains even when the verb is put in 
passive voice. 

Latlnae legiones longa societate militiam. Bomanam edoctae. (Liv.) 

471 (b) In the poets many passive verbs, especially in the past parti- 
ciple, retain in the accusative the direct object, expressing either 

(i) A part of the body, &c. (frequent). 

Consurgit senior, tunicaque inducitur artus. (Verg.) 

Hie juvenis, casta redimitus tempora lauro. (Tib.) 

Jam satiata anlmos, Jam duros ulta dolores. (Cic.) 

or (a) A thing worn, &c. (less frequent). 

Puerl laevo suspensl loculos tabulamque lacerto. (Hor.) 

Vestes lnduta reclnctas, nuda pedem, nudps humeris infusa caplllos. 

(Ov.) 

472 (c) The accusative is also used in exclamations, really object to. 
some verb understood. (The particular verb is often quite unim- 
portant, and probably not distinctly conceived.) The object has 
usually an oblique predicate. 

fortunatos nlmium, sua si bona noxint, agrioolas. (Verg.) 

excubias tuas, Cn. Planci, miseras! o flebiles vlgUlas! c noctls 

acerbas t o custodiam etiam mei capitis infelicem. (Cic.) 
Di vostram fidem ! hominem porditum mlserumque. (Ter.) 
En quattuor aras t ecce duas tibi, Daphnl, duas aUexia Fboebo. (Verg.) 

Similarly Di meliora (sc. dent). Me nercules (sc. juvet). 
Unde mini lapidem ? (sc. capiam). 
a 3d quo divltias baec per tormenta coactas ? (sc. babes). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

USE OF DATIVE CASE. 

473 The Dative case is used in two principal senses only. 

(A) It expresses the indirect object, which is usually a person; 
e.g. Hoc tlbl faclo, I do this for you. 

Besides the general use, there are several special uses of the indirect 
object. 

(a) Where a focal relation is implied ; e. g. Labuntur flwmlna 
ponto, The streams glide on to the sea y \.£.for the sea to receive them. 

(J?) Agent; e.g. Haec mini dicta suit, These things I have said 
(lit. are for me said things). 

(r) Person judging; e.g. Formosa est multla, She is fair in the 
eyes of many. 

(d) Person interested in a statement ; e,g. 4JuKl mint Celsus aglt f 
What, pray, is Celsus doing t 

(e) Person possessing ; e. g. Sunt mini divitiae, I have riches. 

(/) Where a genitive might have been expected; e.g. Heree est 
fratri, He is heir to his brother. 

(<?) Work contemplated; e.g. Signum receartul, The signal for 
retreat. 

(B) It is used predicatively in a quasi-adjectival sense (Dative 
of the thing, also called Dative of the purpose) ; e. g. Haec res curae est 
mini, This thing is an object of care to me } i.e. I am attending to the matter. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows: 

474 (A) 1. The indirect object is the person (or thing) affected 
by the occurrence of an action or by the exercise of a quality, although 
not directly or primarily acted on. 

The indirect word put in the dative belongs properly to the whole 
predicate of the clause, though there is often some word in the sentence 
whose meaning is naturally supplemented by such an indirect object. 

The indirect object may be used with or without a direct object. 
A transitive verb will often have both : an intransitive verb has only the 
indirect object. 

(a) With simple verbs : 

Tlbl aras, tibi occas, tlbl seres, tibi etiam metes. (Plaut.) 

Quo licuit libris, non licet ire mini. (Ov.) 

Diclt Cleomenl : Tlbl uni parcam. (Cic.) 

Com tlbl nubebam, nulll mea taeda nooebat. (Ov.) 

Quid volul mlsero mini? (Verg.) Tuas res tlbl habeto. 

Quae munera Klso digna dabls? Rlslt pater optlmns oUL (Verg.) 
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(b) With compound verbs : 

Appllcor lgnotis, fratrique elapsa fretoque. (Ov.) 
Vitam adulescentibus yis aufert, senibus maturltas. (Cic.) 
Cassias lncendlis, Cethegus caedl praeponebatur. (Cic.) 
Tu, mini qui lmperitas, aliis servls miser. (Hor.) 
Solstttium pecorl defendite. (Verg.) 

(c) With adjectives ; 

Fiunt omnia, castris quam urbi simlliora. (Liv.) 
Trlate lupus stabulis, xnaturis frugibus imbres. (Verg.) 

473 a. The indirect object is especially noticeable in the following 
usages: 

(a) Where a local relation literal or figurative is implied. Cicero 
and Caesar would generally use a preposition with its case, but Livy 
and the poets often put a dative. 
A te principium : tibi desinam. (Verg.) 
IncumbexLS tereti Damon sic coepit olivae. (Verg.) ■ 
Nos onera qulbusdam bestils, nos Juga lnponimus. (Cic.) 
Adequitabant Samnites vallo. (Liv.) 

476 (b) Agent, Regularly with gerundive and sometimes with passive 
participle or adjective in -bill. Otherwise rare. 

Caesari omnia uno tempore erant agenda. (Caes.) 

Suo cnique Judido utendum at. (Cic.) 

Cnl non sunt andltae Demostnenls vigiliae ? (Cic.) 

Multis Ule bonis flebilis ocddit, nulli flebllior quam tibi. (Hor.) 

Terra tibi, nobis asplduntur aquae. (Ov.) 

In prose aapiduntur a nobis ; and sometimes a nobis aspidundae 
sunt. 

477 (c) Person judging. 

Fortunatus sibi Damocles vldebatur. (Cic.) 

In qua tu nata es, terra beata mini est. (Ov.) 

Animo cuplenti nihil satis festinatur. (Sail.) 

Verum confltentibus latifundia perdidere Itallam. (Plin.) 

473 (d) Person interested in a statement: only personal pronouns in 
lively, often in ironical expressions. (Called Dativus ethicus.) 

Haec vobls lllorum per biduum militia luit. (Liv.) 
At tibi repente venlt ad me Caninius mane. (Cic.) 
En vobls Juvenem efflgiem atque imaginem meL (Liv.) 

479 (e) Person possessing : generally with verb of being. 
An needs longas reglbus esse manus. (Ov.) 
Semper in dvltate, quibus opes nullae sunt, bonis invident. (Sail.) 
Quo mini fortunam, si non oonoedltur utl 7 (Hor.) 
Res est omuls in hao causa nobis cum Olodia. (Cic.) 
Malum quidem multibus mels, nisi quieverlnt. (Liv.) 
Em tibi (Plaut.). Vae caplU tuo. 

(N.B. The dative is used when the gist of the question relates to the 
thing possessed ; the genitive when it relates to the possessor.) 
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480 (/) The dative is often so closely connected with a noun in the 
sentence, that a genitive might have been expected. Chiefly in poets 
and Livy. 

(Cato) urbi pater est urbique maritus. (Luc.) 

0111 dura qules et ferreus urguet somnus. (Verg.) 

Puero dormlenti, cul Servlo Tnllio fult nomen, caput arslsse fernnt. 

(Liv.) 

481 (g) Work contemplated: chiefly verbal substantives and gerundival 
expressions, dependent mainly on substantives, or esse. 

Decemviri leglbus serlbendls. Lex operl fadundo. 
Diem condllo constltuerunt. (Caes.) 
Solvendo non erat Maglus. (Cic.) 
Aquam pGtul nullam reperlebamus. 

482 (B) Predicative dative: expressing that which a thing (or 
person) serves as, or occasions. 

This dative is usually a semi-abstract substantive, always in the 
singular number, and without any attribute, except sometimes simple 
quantitative adjectives: e.g. magnus, major, minor, nullus, tantus, 
quantus. 

A personal dative is generally added (as indirect object) : 

(a) With the verb esse (so most frequently). 

Exltlo est avldls mare nautls. (Hor.) 

Cogor voblfl prlus onerl quam usul ease. (Sail.) 

Vitls ut arborlbus decori est, ut vltlbna uvae, tu decus omne tuls. 

(Verg.) 
Odl odloque sum Romania. (Liv.) 
Ea res nemlnl unquam fraudl fult. (Cic.) 
Evenlt facile quod dls cordl est. (Liv.) 
Haec non operae 1 est referre. (Liv.) 

(b) With habere, ducere, dare, vertere, &c. 

Medium ex tribus sedere apud Numldas honorl ducltur. (Sail.) 
Curae, quid tibl dealt, habet. (Ov.) 
Quia erlt, vitio qui Id vortat UW T (Plaut.) 

Tu Id In me reprebendls, quod Q. JHetello laudl datum est, hodleque est 
et semper erlt maTlmao glorlae. (Cic.) 

(c) With other verbs, especially verbs of motion, &c. : only 
auzlllo, praesldlo, subsldlo. 

Equltatum auzllio Caesarl mlserant. (Caes.) 

Qulnque cohortes castrls praesldlo rellnqult. (Caes.) 

Somanls post praellum demum factum Samnltes yenerunt subsldlo. 

(Liv.) 

1 Most grammarians take operae as a genitive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



USE OF LOCATIVE AND ABLATIVE CASES. 



483 The Locative and Ablative cases express adverbial qualifica- 
tions referable to the general types of 

(A) Place where, 

(B) Instrument, 

(C) Place whence. 

The locative expressed place where, and was applied also by analogy 
to time and amount. 

The uses of the ablative appear to arise from three sources : (i) a 
case expressing an instrument; (a) a confusion of the form of this case 
with that of the locative ; (3) a case expressing place whence. The 
result is that the ablative in some of its uses coincides -with the locative, 
but this is chiefly where the notion of instrument could be conceived 
as present. 

A preposition (at, in, ty, withy /root) is generally veqtured in £qglish 
translation. 

These uses may be summarily stated as follows : 

484 (A) Place where. (B) Instrument^ 

1. Place at which. 

Locative : e.g. Bomae fait, He was at Rome. 
Ablative: e.g. Campo Jacet, He lies in the plain. 

2. Time when or within which. 

Locative : (a, b) Die quiati venit, He came oh the fifth day. 

Ablative: (a) e.g. Eorun adventu liaec dixit, On their arrival he 

said this. 

(b) e.g. Tribua horls iter confeclt, He accomplished the 
journey in tlree hours. 

3. Amount at which. 

Locative : e.g. Quantl hoc emitur ? What is the price of this f (lit. 

At how much is this purchased ?). 

Ablative : (a) c. g. Parvo emitur, The price is small (lit. if is pur- 

chased for a small sum). 

(b) e.g. Quanto llle major est? How much greater is be? 
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The remaining usages have ablative only, viz. 

4. (a) Part concerned; e.g. Tarn re quam dictu mirabile, Strange 

as much in fact as in words. 

(i>) Means; e.g. Comibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend them- 
selves with horns. 

(V) Efficient cause; e.g. Maerore oonfleneecit, He is getting old 
with sorrow. 

5. (a) Description; e.g. Vlr medloeri lngenlo, A man of moderate 

ability. 

(b) Manner ; 

(1) with attribute; e.g. Bona fide hoc polllceor, I pro- 
mise you this in good faith. 

(a) without attribute; e.g. Nee via nee arte dlcebant, 
They were speaking neither methodically nor skilfully. 

(r) Attendant circumstances; e.g. Quid hoc popnlo obtineri 
potest? What can be maintained with a people like 
this f (or, when a people is like this f). 

6. Use with prepositions ; e. g. In primls, among the first. 

(C) Place whence (Ablative). 

1. Place from which movement is made ; e.g. Roma cedlt, He de- 
parts from Rome. 

a. Thing from which separation takes place ; e. g. Pellit homines 
loco, He drives men from the place. 

3. Origin 5 e.g. Jevenatue, Sprung from Jove* 

4. Standard of comparison ; e.g. Quia melior Cicerone? Who is 
better than Cicero t 

5. Use with prepositions; e.g. A prindpio, From the commencement. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 
486 (A) Place where. (B) Instrument. 

1. Place at which, ((a) Locative and (b) Ablative.) 

(a) The Locative is used for names of towns and of islands small 
enough to be considered as one place: Also humi, on the ground; domi, 
at home; (and in connexion with domi) belli, militiae, in war; viciniae 
(Plaut. Ter.) and anlmi (plur. animis) in certain phrases expressing 
doubt or anxiety. 

Here also belong the so-called adverbs hie, illlc, istlc (more rarely 
U1I, istl) ; also (perhaps) ubi, ibi, See. 

Negotiari libet : enr non Pergami ? Smyrnae ? Trallibus ? (Cic.) 
Ex acie fuglentes, non prius quam Venuslae aut Canusii constiternnt. 

(Liv.) 
Plebem Eomanam militiae domiqne colui. (Liv.) 
Discrucior anlmi. (Ter.) Pendemus animia. (Cic.) 
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If a relative follows the locative, the adverb ubi, quo, &c. is used, not 
the adjective ; e.g. mortuua Cumis quo Be contulerat, not In quas se con- 
tulerat; but In qnam urbem &c is right. 

486 (J>) The Ablative in ordinary prose is used for names of towns 
or small islands if they have consonant or -1 stems (the locative is also 
used, but more rarely). Also rare, parte, reglone (all with attribute), 
loco, locls, deztrft, laevft, medio, terra, mariqne, and expressions with 
totus or medius as attribute. The poets use this ablative more freely. 

Bomae Tibur amexn ventosus, Tibure Bomam, (Hor.) 

Bellum terra et marl comparat. (Cic.) 

Totis trepidatur castrls. (Caes.) 

Hasta prior terra, medio stetit altera tergo. (Ov.) 

487 A preposition is in prose usually required when the place at which 

(a) is expressed by common noun ; e. g. In foro. 

(b) is interior, or neighbourhood of town or country; e.g. In Hispania. 

(c) has urbe, oppldo in apposition; e.g. in oppldo Antlochlae erat, 
He was at Antioch in the town* 

488 The simple ablative is used in some metaphorical expressions; 
especially loco (lode), numero, prlnclplo, Initio. 

Senatorl Jussa trla sunt ; ut adslt ; ut loco dlcat, id est, rogatus ; ut 

modo, ne sit infinltus. (Cic.) 
Prlnclplo nobis In cunctas nndlqne partis nulla est finis. (Lucr.) 

489 So also where the place is also the means : 

Conjurant, qui vlctus acie excesslsset, enm ne quis urbe, tecto, mensa, 

lare redperet. (Liv.) 
Hospltlo mo lnvitabit propter famlllaritatem notissimam. (Cic.) 

490 With verbs of motion the simple ablative often expresses the road 
by which. 

Lupus Esquilina porta ingressus, Tusco vlco per portam Capenam 

evaserat. (Li v.) 
Tendimus nine recta Boneventum (sc. via). (Hor.) 

491 2. (a) Time when. 

Locative: chiefly prldle, postridle, quotldle, Sec. and vesperl, heri, 
temperl, luci 1 . 

Cum Caninlus ad me pervesperl venlsset et se postridle mane ad to 

iturum esse dlxlsset, conscrlpsl epistolam noctu. (Cic.) 
Advorsum venirl mini ad Philolachem volo temperl. (Plaut.) 

Ablative; generally with adjective. 

Castorls aedes eodem anno Idibus QulntUlbus dedlcata est. Vota erat 

Latino bello. (Liv.) 
Arabes campos et montes hieme et aestate peragrant. (Cic.) 
Llvlus fabulam dedlt C. Claudlo, M, Tudltano consullbus. (Cic.) 

1 It is possible that luci &c. may really be ablatives, Cf. § 124, 
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492 (£) Time in the course of which (only ablative). 

Tribus horls Aduatueam venire potestls. (Caes.) 

81 debulsset, Serte, petlsses statlm ; si non statlm, paulo quldem post ; 

si non paulo, at allquanto ; sez quldem 1111s menslbus profeeto ; 

anno vertente sine controversla. (Cic.) 
Ergo his annls quadringentls Romae rex erat. (Cic.) 

493 (c) Time throughout which; rarely except in post- Augustan 
writers. 

Maestltla est earnlsse anno Clrcenslbus uno. (Juv.) 
Octoglnta annls vlzlt. Quid quaerls qnamdlu vlxerlt ? (Sen.), 

494 3. Amount at which. 

Locative. In expressions of value, qualifying verbs. 

The genitives plurls, mlnorls, assls, are also used in the same sense, 
probably by mistaken analogy. 

Tantl, quantl, plurls, minoris also express price with verbs of selling, 
&c. 
Sume hoc tlsanarlum orysae. Quanti emptae ? Parvo. Quantl ergo ? 

Octusslbus. (Hor.) 
Parvl sunt forts axma, nisi est concilium doml. (Cic.) 
Pater Id nlll pendlt. (Ter.) 
Majoree nostrl In leglbus poslverunt furem dupll condemnarl, faenera- 

torem quadrupll. (Cato.) 
Tantl est, It is worth while* 

495 Ablative, (a) Price, cost, penalty. 

Vendldlt hlo auro patrlam : flxlt leges pretlo atque reflxlt. (Verg.) 
In Slcllla surnmum terms HS tritici modlus erat. (Cic.) 
Magno 1111 ea cunctatlo stetlt, (Liv.) 
Plurlml anlmos, quasi caplte damnatos, morte multant. 

Perhaps here belongs the ablative regularly used with dlgnus, 
dlgnarl. 

Idem f eclt L. Phlllppus vir patre avo majoribusque dlgnlsslmus, (Cic.) 
Hand equldem tall me dlgnor honore. (Verg.) 

496 (&) Amount of difference: with adjectives in comparative or 
superlative degree ; ante, post, &c. Also with dlstare, abesse. 

Nonnunquam uno die longiorem mensem faciunt aut biduo. (Cic.) 
Dente si nlgro fleres vel uno turplor ungul, crederem. (Hor.) 
Quo plures erant Yelentes, eo major caedes fult. (Liv.) 
Voverat aedem decern annls ante Punlcum bellum. (Liv.) 
Aesculapl templum qulnque millbus passuum ab urbe dlstat. (Liv.) 

497 4. Part concerned, means, cause: without or with an oblique 
predicate. 

(a) Part concerned or thing in point of which a term is 
applied or an assertion made : qualifying chiefly intransitive verbs and 
nouns. (In English the preposition in, or phrases in point of, as 
regards, are generally used.) 
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Hon tu quidem tota re, sed quod maximum est, temporlbua errasti. 

(Cic.) 
Captl auribus et oculls metu omnes terpere. (Liv.) 
Quantus erat Galenas extis, Telamonius axmls, Automedoa cmra, tantns 

amator ego. (Ov.) 
Herbas edunt fonnidulosas dicta, son ess* mode* (Plaut.) 

498 So also after expressions of plenty and want, and verbs of depriva- 
tion. 

Dives agris, dives positis in faenore nummis. (Hon) 

Villa abundat porco, haedo, agno, gallina, lacte, caseo, melle. (Cic.) 

Huic tradita urbs est, nuda praesldio, referta coplis. (Cic.) 

Ariovistus omni Gallia interdixit Romanos. (Caes.) 

Med illo auro tanto circumduxlt. (Plaut.) 

499 (J?) Means, i.e. instrument or stuff with, or by which, 
a thing is done. Chiefly with transitive verbs. (In English the prepo- 
sitions by, avith, or such phrases as by means of, are generally used.) 

Cornibus tauri, apri dentlbus, morsu leones, aliae bestlae ruga se, 

aliae occultatlone tutantur. (Cic.) 
His ego rebus pascor, Ms delector, his perfroor. (Cic.) 
Amicos neque armis cogere neque auro parare queas: offioie et fide 

pariuntur. (Sail.) 
Odio premitur omnium generum, maxime testibus caeditur. (Cic.) 
Quid hoc nomine faciatis? (Cic.) 

600 So fungor (lit. I busy myself), discharge; fruor (lit. I enjoy my self) , 
enjoy ; nitor (lit. J" support myself), lean on ; potior (lit. make myself 
powerful), am master of; vescor (lit. 1 feed myself), feed on ; utor (lit. 
I employ myself), use; opus est (lit. there is a work to be done), there 
is need of; usus est, there is employment for; have an ablative of 
this class. 

Fossunt aliquando oculi non fungi suo munere. (Cic.) 

Commoda quibus utimur, lucemque qua fruimur, spirltumque quern 

ducimus, a Jove nobis dari vldemus. (Cic.) 
Nunc animls opus, Aenea, nunc pectore flrmo. (Verg.) 

In the early language (e.g. Plautus) these verbs were used in the same 
meanings with a direct object in accusative; e.g. Omnia perfunctus vital 
munera maroes. (Lucr.) 

501 (c) Efficient cause, or ground or influence. (In English 
the prepositions ''forf 'from? or expressions 4 in consequence of 4 under 
the influence of are generally used.) 

Faene ille timore, ego risu conrul. (Cic.) 

Tarn longo spatio multa heredltatttras, multa emptlonlbUB, multa doti- 

bus tenebantur sine injuria. (Cic.) 
Maerore et lacrimis consenescebat. (Cic.) 
Censetur Apona Livio suo tellus. (Mart.) 
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602 5. Description, manner, circumstances; usually with noun, 
participle, or genitive case : as oblique predicate. 

(a) Description or characteristic quality; qualifying the 
verb east or substantives. 

Qua lade fait? Burns quldam, ventrlosus, crawls surls, subnlger, 
magno caplte, acutls oculifl, ore rublcundo, admodum magnls pedl- 
but, (Plaut.) 

Affirmabat se omnino nomine lllo servnm habere nemlnem. (Cic.) 

Sunt solida prlmordia slmplldtate. (Lucr.) 

L. CatUina noWll genera natns fait, magna vl et anlml et corporis, sed 
lngenlo malo pravoque. (Sail.) 

Trlbunl mllltum consnlarl potentate. 

503 (&) Way or manner: usually with adjectival predicate, except 
in certain words and occasional expressions. 

1. With predicate : either adjective or genitive case. 

Prlmo, si placet, Stolcorom more agamus, delxtde nostro Institute 

vagablmux. (Cic.) 
Marlu8 quadrato agmlne lncedit. (Sail.) 

So aequo anlmo, with equanimity; bonft fide, in good faith; dolo 
malo, maliciously; eadem opera (Plaut.), at the same time; una opera 
(Plaut.), just as well; magno (tanto, &c.) opere, greatly; meo Jure, of 
my own right ; panels (sc. verbis), in a few words* 

a. Without predicate : mostly in old phrases, or where the thing 
may be regarded loosely as an instrument or cause. 

Exlstlma modo et ratlone omnia Bomae Naevlum fedsse, si hoc recte 

atque ordlne factum vldetur. (Cic.) 
Caesar ad opus conauetudlne exoubabat. (Caes.) 
Vix ea fatus erat, gemltu cum talia reddlt. (Verg.) 
Ex essedls desUlunt et pedlbus praellantur. (Caes.) 

So also ade, in line of battle ; agmlne, in marching order ; clamore, 
•with a shout; condldonlbus, on conditions; currlculo (Plaut.) cursu, 
running; dolo, craftily \ maliciously ; forte, by chance; gratiis, for thanks, 
(i.e. without payment); jure, rightfully; Injuria, wrongfully ; Joco, in joke; 
morions, in customary fashion ; natura, by nature ; ocddlone occldere, to 
annihilate; Bllentlo, in silence; sponte, voluntarily; vl, by force ; vltlo, 
faultily ; voluntate, of free-will ; vulgo, commonly; usu, in practice; and 
others, 

004 (*) Attendant circumstances under which an action takes 
place or an assertion is made. (This is commonly called, at least in 
some uses, ablative absolute.) 

This ablative may often be translated into English by 'when,' 'if,' 
'although,' &c. with finite verb. It is indeed, especially when the oblique 
predicate is a participle, equivalent to an adverbial sentence. 

1. With noun (adjective or genitive case) as (oblique) predicate. 

Quid hoc populo obtlnerl potest 7 (Cic.) 

Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro, (Hor.) 

L. G. 14 
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Me nomine negUgentlae suspeetum tlbl esse doleo. (Gic.) 
Tabula* In foro summa homlnum frequentl* exscribo. (Gic.) 

So meft sententl&, in my opinion; me& causa, for my sake ; me© perl- 
culo, at my risk; tno commodo, if convenient to you; nujua arbitrate, 
at this man's choice ; salvia leglbus, without breach of the statutes, &c. 

505 i. With present or perfect passive participle as (oblique) predi- 
cate. (N.B. The future active participle and, of deponents, the per- 
fect participle are rarely so used.) 

Haec dlcente consule, equltes circumfunduntur. (Liv.) 

Celerlter effecto opere leglonlbusque traductls et loco castris idoneo 

deiecto rellquas coplas revocavlt. (Caes.) 
SenatuB haberl mense Februarlo toto non potest, nisi perfectls aut 

rejeetls legatlonlbus. (Cic.) 

The perfect participle sometimes and occasionally other adjectives have 
a sentence for subject. 

Haec tlbl dlotabam, excepto quod non simul esses, cetera laetns. (Hor.) 
Inde ad Pluinnam est progressns, nondum comperto quant regionem 
hostes petlssent. (Liv.) 

506 Sometimes the perfect participle stands alone j and this adverbial use 
is frequent in many adjectives. 

Eos sortito In provlndas mittl placet. 

Vlx tandem, magnls Ithaci clamorlbus actus, composlto rompit vocem. 

(Verg.) 
Tranqulllo, ut alunt, qulllbet gubernator est. (Sen,) 

So necoplnato, unexpectedly; eonsulto, deliberately; augurato, after 
taking the auspices ; merito, deservedly; false, falsely ; assiduo, frequently ; 
llquldo, clearly. 



507 Ablatives of this class are frequent with opus and occasional with 

Opus fult Hirtio convento. (Cic.) 

Frlusquam lnciplas, eonsulto, et, ubl consuluerls, mature facto opus est. 

(Sail.) 
The phrase quid opust facto? &c. is very common in Plautus, &c. 
(Perhaps it is a combination of quid est opus 7 and quo facto est opus?) 

508 6. The ablative of « place where ' is frequently used with prepositions 
which define it more exactly : e. g. 

Coram Judlce. In manu. Pro murls. Sub terra Jacet. 

509 C. Place whence (Ablative). 

i. Place from which movement is made. 

This use of the ablative without a preposition is in prose usually 
confined to the names of towns ; small islands ; and to the words domo, 
rare, humo. 

Damaratus fuglt Taxqulnlos Corlntho. (Cic.) 

Nos adnuc Brundlslo nihil (sc. audlYlmus). Roma scrlpslt Brutus. . 

(Cic.) 
Grebrl caddere caelo lapldes. (Liv.) 
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610 A preposition (ab, de, ex) is in prose usually required when the * place 
from which * 

(a) is expressed by a common noun or name of person; e.g. ex saxo 
cadere ; a Polllone venire. 

(£) is interior or neighbourhood of town or country; e.g. ex Hlspanla 
venlt: a Gergovla dlscesslt. 

(c) has urbe, oppldo prefixed in apposition; e.g. expellltur ex oppldo 
Oargovl&. 

(d) in expressions of mere distance; e.g. trim minia passuum a Eoma 
abest. 

Sll »• Thing from which separation takes place or exists. 

This is chiefly dependent on verbs of motion, abstinence* &c. especially 
compounds of ab, de, ex ; also on a few adjectives. 

P. Varium pellere possesslonibus conatua est. (Cic.) 
Caesar re fnunentaria adyersarios lnterelnserat. (Caes.) 
Caedlt Jtalia. Causa eadlt. Muraenls me abstinebam. 
Solutus opera. Vacuus enrft ao labore. Cavemalo. (Plaut) 

C13 3» Origin. 

Apollo Jove natos et Latona. (Cic.) 

Latino Alba ortns, Alba Atys, Atye Capya, Oapye Capetns, Capeto 

Tlberinus, (Liv.) 
On. F. Fablft Anenobarbus ; i.e. Fabift tribu. 

C13 4. Standard of comparison; qualifying adjectives or adverbs 
in the comparative degree. 

(a) Qualifying adjectives. 

The adjective must be attribute or predicate of the noun which is 
compared with the standard. 

Quid magls est durum saxo, quid mollius unda ? (O v.) 

Non tulit naee dvltas ant gloria clarlores aut humanltate polltlores 

P. Afrlcano, C. Laello, L. Furlo. (Cic.) 
Fane egeo, jam mellitis poUore placenta. (Hor.) 

Occasionally such an ablative is dependent on alius. 
Vereor ne putea alium saplente bonoque beatom. (Hor.) 

(b) Qualifying adverbs. 

Serins spe omnium Romam venlt. (Liv.) 

Longius assueto lumlna nostra vident. (Ov.) 

Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem. (Hor.) 

514 5. The ablative of 'place whence ' is frequently used with preposi- 
tions which define it more exactly. 

e.g. a muro, away from the wall; de muro, down from the wall; 
e muro, out of ox off the wall; sine muro, without a wall. 

14—2 
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CHAPTER IX. 
USE OF GENITIVE CASE, 

515 The Genitive has two principal uses, 

A. Adjectival use ; i. e. attribute or predicate of a substantive. 

i. Person or thing possessing or causing; e.g. Caesarl* horti, 
Caesar's gardens, 

2. Divided whole; e.g. Fortlsslmus Graecorum, Bravest be of the 
Greeks. 

3. Particular kind or contents} e.g. Famllia Sclpionum, 'the family 
ofScipios. 

4. Quality or description; e.g. Res magni laboris, A matter of 
great toil. 

5. Object of action implied in substantives and adjectives; e.g. 
Fnga perlculi, Flight from danger; Patlens laboris* Patient of toil. 

6. Thing in point of which a term is applied (Poetic) \ e.g. Aevl 
maturus, Ripe of(i.e. in) age. 

B. (a) Secondary object to verbs: also dependent on ad- 
jectives. 

1. Matter charged; e.g. Furti eum accUsa* 1 , Tou accuse him of 
theft. Reus avarltiae, Accused of avarice* 

2. Object of mental emotion ; e.g. Taedet me tui, / am wearied 
of you. 

3. Thing remembered; e.g. Caesarla memlnl, Irememher Caesar. 

4. Thing lacking or supplied; e.g. Gadum Implea vlnl, Tou fll a 
cask with ivine. Plenus vlnl, Full of wind 

(&) Usages properly referable to locative; e.g. Hurls te fado, 
I count you of mora value. See § 494. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 

£16 A. Adjectival use: hence either dependent on nouns, or as 
secondary predicate. 

1. Person or thing possessing or causing, of to whom 
something belongs, or whose acting or condition is named. 

(a) Dependent on nouns. 

Ciceronls donras. Crassl Alius. Hectorls Andromache. 
Soils ortua. Cornua lunae. Aequoria Deae. tabor discendi. 
nilus amlclflsiml. Inlxnlcus otU, bonorum hostis. 

operae prettam dlllgentlam majorum recordarl. (Cic.) 
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Quae turn frequentia senatus, quae expectatio popull, qui eoneursus 
legatorum, quae virtus, actto, gravltas P. Lentull eonsullsXait. 

(Cic.) 
Huminis lustar erls mini. (Ov.) 

517 (b) As an invariable secondary predicate. 

Omnia quae muUorls fuerunt, viri Hunt, dotis nomine, (Cic.) 
Jam me Pompeii totum esse sdo. (Cic.) 
Carthagiiiienses tutelae nostras duxlmuB. (Cic.) 
Interest omnium recte facere. (Cic.) 

518 Of the personal pronouns the adjectives meus, tuna, guns, noster, 
Tester are used (as adjectives) in this sense. But in conjunction with 
omnium, the genitives nostrum and vestrum (gen. pi.) are' used. 

Mea damns. Amid tui. Accusator meus. 

Me* unius opera respublica salva est. (Cic.) 

Menm est libera loqui. Communis omnium nostrum parens. 

Heque glorlam meam, laborem Ulorum, faciain. (Sail.) 

519 With Interest, rtfert the abl. sing. fern, is used in lieu Qf the genitive 
of the personal pronouns* (The origin of this construction is uncer- 
tain.) 

Hoe mea refert. Hoe illorum magis quasi sua rStulit. (Sail.) . 
Magni interest Ciceronis yel mea potius Tel menercule utrlusque me 
lnterrenlre dlsoentl. (Cic) 

520 a. Divided whole; 
(a) Definite whole. 

Of the personal pronouns, the genitives (sing, neut.) met, tui, sui, 
nostri, vestal, nostrum and vestrum are used in this sense. 

Solus omnium. Hulti vestrum. Tertlus regum: Bomanorum. 
ProTinclarum Macedonia a barbarls ; Clllela a piratls vexatur. 
Uterque eorum, Medium viae. Plana urbls t Pars melior met, 

521 N.B. The Romans often used an adjective and substantive agreeing, 
where in English we use 'of. 1 So always when the whole is really not 
divided. Adjectives thus used are adversus, aversus, eztremus, medius, 
multuB, nullus, omnls, plerique, summus, totus, &c. 

Nos omnes. In media urbe. Eztremo anno. Tota Asia. 
Beliqua turba. Adyersa basis. Arena charta. Uterque frater. 
Trecenti conjuravlmus. Amid, quos multos habebat, aderant. 

532 (b) Indefinite whole. Dependent on neuter adjective nominative 
or accusative : also on nihil, quo, eo, &c. 

Hoc praemii. Parum prudentiae, Aliquld pulenri. 
So miserlarum Tenturus eram. (Sail.) Habetis aflatlm Ugnornm. (Liv.) 
Kavlum quod unique fuerat in unum locum coegerant. (Caes.) 
Demonstrant sibi praeter agri solum nihil esse reUqut (Caes.) 
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523 3* Particular kind or contents; that in, or of, which a thing 
consists. 

(a) Definite (sometimes called Genitive of definition). 

This genitive generally corresponds to an apposition in English. 
Honos consulatus. Humerus trecentorum. Virtus Justitiae. 
Celsa Buthrotl urbs. Hymphae lactla allxnenta dedere. (Ov.) 
Ala trecentorum equltum. Auxllla peditatus «iultatusg.ue. (Caes.) 
Duo sunt genera liberalitatis ; unum dandl benendl, alteram reddendi. 

(Gk.) 

(b) Indefinite* (Genitive of sort, material, &c„) 

This genitive corresponds in English (not to an apposition, but) to a 
part of a compound, or to a phrase; e.g. 'a corn-heap, 'money-rewards,' 
' a thousand in coins.' 

AoexruB frumentl. Praemla pecuniae. Magnus numerus eauorum. 

Magna via semlnum* Sex dies spatil. Mllle nummum. 

Nolult ex decumls nlmlum lucri dare. (Cic) Scelus virl, Palaestrio. 

So compendi facere, make of saving** a saving of; e.g. operant fac 
compendi (Plaut.) \ lucri facere, dare, &c., to get, give, by way of profit, or 
extra ; e.g. coco modios lucri fadunt (Cic.) ; numerare Valentlo cogtuitur 
lucri HS xxx milia (Cic). 



C21 4* Quality or description: always with adjective; 

Fossa centum pedum. Puef sededm annorum. 

Hon multi cibi nospttem acdpies, sed multl JocL ([Cic.) 

Tuae litterae maximl sunt apud me ponderls* (Cic.) 



525 5. Object of action implied in substantives and adjectives. 

(a) Direct object; corresponding to an accusative or infinitive 
after the corresponding verb. 

For the personal pronouns in this sense are used the genitive 
singular neuter mei, tut, sui, nostri^ testri. 

Accusatio sceleratorum. Fossesslo gratia©. Cura rerum alienarum. 
Emptor fundi. Scientia Juris; Actor frartlum optlmarum. 
ftgritta singulo* sepellendi* Cunctatio inf adendl Atldus laudls. 
^dgiens laboris, Vir tenax propositi, Tempus edai rerum. 
Similes parentlum. . Cossdl facinoris. Juris dlctio. 

Similis often has dative, but a person is generally in genitive. 

(b) Remoter object ; corresponding to a dative (rare) or ablative 
or prepositional phrases after the corresponding verb. 

(Mens, tuus, &c. are rarely used in this sense as attributes.) 

Vacatio munerls. Contentio honorum. (Cic.) 
Di, quibus imperlum est anlmaram. (Verg.) 
Inlmicitiae ex reipublica© dissensione susoeptae. (Cic.) 
Studiosus litterarum. Mens Interrlta letL (Ov.) 
certus sententiae. (Liv.) Amblguus futuri (Tac.) 
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636 6. Thing in point of which a term is applied to a person: used 
after adjectives in poets and Tacitus. 

Aevi maturus. (Verg.) Seri studiorum. (Hor.) Capitis minor (Hor.) 
Judldl rectus. (Sen.) Occultus odil. (Tac.) Linguae ferox. (Tac.) 

For anlmi with discruciarl, fallere, &c. anxtas, aeger, Ylctus, &c, 
see § 485. 

027 B. Dependent on verbs and adjectives. 

1. Secondary object of the thing, after certain verbs, which if 
transitive, have also a direct object of the person : also after adjectives. 

(a) The matter charged ; after verbs of accusing, condemning, 
acquitting, &c. ; also after certain adjectives of like meaning. 

Ambitus alteram aecusavit. Majestatis absolvuntur. 

0. Verrem inaimulat avarltlae el audaclae. (Cic.) 

Furtt recte agls. Damnatus votL Manufestus rerom eapltalluin. 

Ben* parrleldll. Buspectua Jam nlmlae spat. 

538 (b) The object exciting mental emotion; after mlsereor 
and the impersonals mlseret, paenltet, plget, pudet, taedet; rarely 
after other words. 

Allquando mlseremlnl sociorum. (Cic.) 

Me quldem miseret parletum lpsorum atque tectorum. (Cic.) 

Paenltet te fortunae. Me dvltatis morum plget taedetque. (Sail.) 

Justltiae mirarl (Verg.), aepotltl cicerls lnvldere (Hor.), appeaF to be 
mere imitations of Greek. 

039 (c) The thing remembered, or forgotten, &c. ; after memlnl, 
remlnlaeor, obliviscor, admoneo, &c. 

Vlvorum memlnl, nee tamen Bplourl licet ohllvlscL (Cic.) 
OatUlna admone bat alium egestatls allum cupldltatls sua*. (Sail.) 

A similar genitive is found in the phrases oertlorem faeere, certior 
fieri, venire In mentem. 
Oertlorem me eonsllll fedt. Venlt mini Platonia In mentem. 

The thing teiriembered is often in the accusative after memlnl, re- 
mlnlseor, obliviscor, and in the ablat. with de after admoneo, oertlorem 
ncere, &c. 

080 (d) Thing lacking, or supplied; after lmpleo, oompleo, egeo, 
indlgeo, potior, planus, egenns, refertus, and other like words occa- 
sionally. (All are also used with the ablative, § 498.) 

Tullla adolescentem temerltatls suae replet. (Liv.) 
Bxercltatlonls lndlget. Adherballs potltur. 
Domus erat aleatoribus referta, plena ebrlorum. (Cic.) 
Omnium rerom satur. Italia referta Fythagoreorum fult. (Cic.) 
Ager frugum fertUls. (Sail.) Operum vacuus. (Hor.) 

Abstlnere lrarum, dedpl laborum (Hor.), fessus rerun (Verg.) and 
the like seem to be Graecisms. 

081 *. For plurls, mlnoris, assls and other genitives used in expressions 
of value, see § 494. 
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CHAPTER X. 

USE OF INFINITIVE. 

532 The infinitive (usually called the infinitive mood of a verb) is an 
indeclinable verbal substantive of peculiar character. It denotes an 
action or fact or event not (usually) in aa abstract manner, but in 
connexion with the person or thing of which it is predicated. 

It is a substantive, because it \s used as object and as subject to 
verbs, and as an oblique and direct predicate. 

It has however also a verbal character. It contains the notion of 
time; it has its object in the accusative or (indirect object) in the 
dative case ; it is qualified by adverbs, not adjectives ; and it readily 
admits, as a finite verb admits, of enlargements or qualifications by 
means, of phrases or subordinate sentences. 

Its ordinary, and what we may call its normal, use is as direct object 
to a verb, or as oblique predicate of a substantive in the accusative case. 
Its other usages are developed from these. 

It has only an occasional and irregular use as a genitive, dative, or 
ablative case, or as an accusative after a preposition. The gerund and 
gerundive are used instead. 

638 The infinitive is used as 

A. (Ordinary usages). 

i. Direct object to a verb; e.g. Debeo venire, J ought to come 
(I owe coming). Sds loqnl, Ton understand speaking. 

a. Oblique predicate, the infinitive with its subject forming the 
object to a verb ; e. g. Dloo te venire, I say that you are coming. Video 
te saplentem esse, I see that you are wise. 

3. Direct secondary predicate ; Dlceris venire, Tou are said to be 
coming. Vldetur sapiens esse, He seems to be wise. 

4. Subject of a sentence : 

(a) Absolutely; e.g. Placet dlsputare, Disputation is agreed on. 
Tnxpe est rogere, To fly is disgraceful. 

(b) With its own subject; e.g. Placet exercltum dimitti, The 
disbanding of the army is agreed on (Jt is agreed that the army should be 
disbanded). 

5. In exclamations; At te Romae non fore, Then to think of your 
not going to be at Rome! 

B. Primary predicate to a subject in the nominative case ; Clamare 
omnes; ego Instare, A shout from every one; I press on. (Historic 
infinitive.) 

G, As genitive or ablative, or accusative other than objective; 
e.g. dlgnus amarl, Worthy to be loved. Ibat vldere (poetic for regular 
*lsum, § 466), He was going to see. 
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634 A. Ordinary usages. 

1. (a) Direct object to a verb: especially to such as involve 
a reference to another action of the same subject ; e. g. verbs expressing 
will, power, duty, purpose, custom, commencement, continuance, &C. 

Possum (soleo, debeo, volo, audeo, &c.) banc rem fecere. 

▼metre sete, Hannibal : victoria utl needs. (Liv.) 

Hon deetltit monere. Instltit sequl. Maturat profldscL 

Mitte ©rare. Odl peocare. Amat laudari. 

Speras ascendere. Funem contlngere gaudent. 

Haeo dloere tiabul. (Cic.) Da flammam evadere class! (Verg.) 

Similarly dat operant ( = oonatur) Id scire. 

(b) Object of the thing to a verb which has also a direct personal 
object. 

Such verbs are chiefly doceo, assnefado, jubeo, veto, sino, argno. 

Docebo Bullum posthac tacere. (Cic.) 

Jnsslt; Helvetio* abire. Asiraejecit equos remanere. 

This infinitive remains when the verb is put in the passive or gerun- 
dive; eg. Rullua docetur (docendiu est) facere. HelvetU jubentur 
(pronibentur) ablre. AssnefacU sunt equi remanere. 

535 2. Oblique predicate, with its subject in the accusative case, 
the whole expression forming the object after a verb. 

Such verbs are those which have naturally a fact or event for their 
object; e.g. verbs expressing declaration, opinion, knowledge, order, 
wish, sorrow, surprise, &c. 

Dlco (puto, scio, doleo, admoneo, &c.) Caesarem ablsse vlctorem. 

Sapientem clvem me et esse et nnmerarl volo. (Cic.) 

Nullos honores mini decern! sino. (Cic.) 

Fore &e in dlscrlmlne vldet. (Cic.) Te tua victoria frui cupimus. (Cic.) 

Similarly after phrases equivalent to verbs : 

Caesar certlor factus est hostes. sab monte consedlsse. (Caes.) 
Caeliue anctor est Magonem fiumen tranasse. (Liv f ) 
Magna me spes tenet nunc locum perfugium fore. (CJic t ) 

536 3- Direct secondary 'predicate. 

* * 

(a) When the finite verb which has an oblique sentence for object 
Is put in its passive voice, and {he subject of the infinitive becomes the 
subject of this passive verb, the infinitive and other oblique predicates 
become direct secondary predicates. (Cf. § 435.) 

Caesar dicitnr (putatur, auditor, reperltur, $c.) abisse victor. 
Videntur haec ease faciliora. Jusstui es rennntlari consul. (Cic.) 
In lautumlae Syracusanas custodlendl deduct imperantur. (Cic.) 

(b) With another infinitive, or a pronoun, for subject. 

Erudito bomlnl vivere est cogit^are. (Qic.) 
Ostentare hoc est, Eomani, Hon gerere beljum, (Li v.} 
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937 4. Subject of a sentence or in apposition to the subject, cither 
(a) absolutely, or (£) with its own subject in the accusative case. 

The predicate of such a sentence is usually either est with a second- 
ary predicate, or an impersonal verb. 

(a) Absolutely. 

Paclnus est vincere civem Romaanm, seelus verberare, prope parrl- 
ddium nocare : quid dicam In oruoe toiler* ? (Cic.) 

Haeo Ipsa sunt honorabilia, salutarl, appetl* deoedi, assurgi, deduct, 
redud, consult. (Cic.) 

Licet lasclYire. Didlcisse ndeliter artes, emoillt mores. (Ov.) 

(&) With its own subject in the accusative case* 

Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est. (Cic.) 

Te hilar! animo esse valde me Juvat; (Cic.) 

Mini nuntlatum est Paxthos translsse Eupnratenti (Cic.) 

(r) With its own subject omitted, but with secondary oblique 
predicate expressed. ' 

The secondary predicate is usually in the accusative, but if the 
person or thing which is the subject of the infinitive is expressed in the 
dative with the principal verb, the predicate usually conforms. 

Hon esse oupidum pecunla est ; non esse emaoem vectlgal est. (Cic.) 
licet esse Gadltanum. (Also Licet fclvi Romano esse Oadltano ; rarely 

Licet clvl Romano esse Oadltanum.) 
Vobls lmmunibus hnjus esse mall dabitur. 

538 5 • In exclamations: object or subject of verb understood. 

An ! tantamne rem tam neglegenter 1 agere ! (TVr.) 

Ergo me potlua In Hiapanla fulsse turn quam Formlls I (CaeL) 

539 fi. As primary predicate to a subject in the nominative case: 
or sometimes without any subject. It is thus used to express the 
occurrence of actions without marking the order of time. (Historic 
infinitive,) Frequent in animated language describing a scene. Only 
present infinitive (besides odlsse, memlnlsse). 

This usage is analogous to the predicatidii of oile noun of another 
without expressing est, &c. §§ 427 £, 584. 

Haec cum dlzlsset Catulus, me omnes Intuerl. (Cic.) 
Tom spectaculum borribile In campls patentlbus «. sequi, fugere, oceldi, 
capl 1 equi atgue vlri adflictl, ac multi volnerlbus acceptls neqne 
fugere posse ne4ue qnletem patl, nltl modo ac statim conoidere. 

(Sail.) 

640 C. As genitive, or ablative, or accusative (other than objective ; cf. 
§ 458). 

(1) Dependent on substantives; only in a few phrases- (In place of 
genitive or gerund.) 

Nulla est ratio amittere ejuamodi occastonem. (Cic ) 
Tempus est jam majdra conart (Li v. ) 
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(2) Dependent on adjectives ; in poetry and post-Augustan prose. In 
place of genitive of gerund or supine in -XL 

SoU cantare peritl Arcades. (Verg.) Mans erat apta capL (Ov.) 
Hlveus vlder! (Hor.) Dignos erat, alter ellgl, alter eUgere. (Plin.) 

(3) Dependent on verbs; chiefly to express purpose after verbs of 
motion, &c; in early and Augustan poets. (In place of supine in -um.) 

Wsltorare. (Ter.) Extmus visere. (Plaut.) 

Mittit me quaerere. (Prop.) Pecus egtt altos vlsere montea. (Hor.) 

Sometimes other expressions, in imitation of Greek, occur; e.g. 
Lorlcam donat habere vlro. (Verg.) 
Nob numeral sumiu et firuges oonsamere natL (Hor.) 

(4) Dependent on prepositions (rare). 

Snpereat praeter amare nlhlL (Ov. ) 
Multum Interest Inter dare et aooipere. (Sen.) 



CHAPTER XL 

TENSES OF. INFINITIVE. 

Mi The Infinitive is put in the present, past, or future tense, according 
as the action or event denoted by it is Contemporaneous with, or ante- 
cedent, or subsequent to, that of the Verb on which it depends. 

1. Infinitive as object. 

Cupio "\ I long 1 

Cupiaxn I shall long 

Cupiero 1 yuhggm * J b*M have longed ' 

Cupiebam f ' I was longing 

Cuplvl I longed 

CupieramJ I bad longed 

In this use the present infinitive is common: and even where in 
English the past infinitive is used. So especially with possum, debeo, &c. 

Possum ] (I may see. 

Potul f vldere, -1/ might have seen (lit. I was able to see). 

PoteramJ (/ might have seen at the time. 

Debeo 1 (I ought to see. 

Debut > vldere, •J/ ought to have seen (It <was my duty to see)* 

Debebamj Kl ought then to have seen, or, to have been seeing. 

The perfect infinitive is not often used as object, except 

(a) when it is important to speak of the action or event as 
already done or ready t 

Von potest non optaase, She cannot revoke the wish (already made), 

but Non potuit non optare, She could not help wishing. 
Kalni dloere, I preferred speaking. 

Kalul diTliee, I preferred to have done <with speaking (to say no rndre). 
Debeo Yincere, I ought to win-. . 

Debeo vldflae, I ought to be pronounced winner. 
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{&) after volo in prohibitions* An old usage imitated by Livy and 
Augustan poets. It is also used after possum and some other verbs. 

Ne qulB humasae velit Alacem, Atrlda, vetas. (Hor.) 

Consules edixerunt, ne quia quid rugae causa, vendldlflae neve exnisse 

vellet. (Liv.) " 

Commislsse cavet, quod mox mutare laboret. (Hot.) 
Bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit excussisse deum. (Verg.) 



642 2. Infinitive as oblique predicate. 

(a) In sentences dependent on principal tenses. 

Dico \ I say \ 

Dlcam I . ,_ _ I shall jay I ., . ... _ . 

Wxero f *• ■ erlbWe ' I shall bi-ve said \ ti ""^ 0U " re «"**• 

Dixi(perf.)J I have said J 

te Bcrlpsiase, that you have written, 

or wrote. 

te Bcriptuxnm esse, , , that you twill write, or are 

going to write. 

te scrlpturum falsse, ......... that you were going to 

write, or would have 
written. 

illud scribi, ......... that that is being written. 

Ulud scriptum esse, that that was written. 

illud scriptum fuisse, that that was (/or some 

time) written, or bad 
been written. 

Illud scriptum iri,.. that that will be written, 

or is going to be written. 

(b) In sentences dependent on secondary tenses. 

Dicebam ) I was saying) 

Dixit (aor.) I te sorfbere, I said f that you were writing. 

Dlxeram j I had said ' 

te scripslsse, that you had written. 

te Spslpturnm esse, that you would write, or 

were going to write. 
te scripturum fuisse, that you bad been going to 

write, or would have 

written. 

illud scribi, ...... A '% that that was being written. 

illud scriptum esse, . that that was (already) 

written. 
illud scriptum fuisse, that that was (for some 

time) written, or bad 

been written. 
illu4 scriptum iri, that would be written, or 

was going to be written. 

The same use applies if instead of dico, dixi, &q. the impersonal 
passive dlcltur, dictum est, &c. be used. 
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543 We may specially note 

(i) The infinitives esse, fulase, as used with participles, are often 
omitted. See §§ 584, 585. 

(2) For the future infinitive both active and passive, a periphrasis with 
fore or faturam esse is often made use of. 

Dico fore at amem, amef, I say that 1 shall love, shall be loved. 

Dixl fore ut amarem, amarer, I said that I should love, should be loved. 

(3) Tore with the past participle both in deponent and passive verbs, 
corresponds to the completed future: 

Dico (dlxi) me adeptnm fore, that I shall, have gained; wtomnn f ore> 
shall have been sent. 

(4) Memlnl is used with the present (and sometimes the perfect) in- 
finitive of events of which the subject himself was witness ; with the perfect 
infinitive of events of which the subject was not witness. 

Memlnl eum dlcere, I remember his saying; memlnl earn (UxLsse, /re- 
member he said, 

044 3. Infinitive as secondary predicate. 

I am being said 

I shall be said 

I shall have been said 



Dicor 
Dlcar 
Dlctus ero 



Diet us sum f **«>«*> I was (or have been said) ? t0 be writi "S' 



Dicebar 
Dlctua eram 



046 



I <was being said 

I bad been said 

Bcrlpslsse, to have written. 

scrlpturuB esse, to be going to write. 

vulnerari, 4 . 4 to be in the act of being 

wounded. 
vulneratua ease,....,, 4 to have been wounded. 

4, Infinitive as subject. 

The present is most usual, but the perfect is used where the 



meaning requires it. 

Licet 

Licebit 

Licuerit 

Llcnlt 

Llcebat 

Licuerat. 



» mini dlcere, 



I am. allowed 

I shall be allowed 

I shall have been allowed 

I was (or have been) allowed 

I was (being) allowed 

1 bad been allowed 



* to speak. 



The perfect is found in some expressions where in English the present 
would be used. 

Froinde qulesse erit melius (Li v.), It will be for your advantage to keep 
quiet. 

mud non paenitebit Curasao. (Quint.) 

Tune decult flease quum adempta sunt nobis anna. (Liv«) 
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CHAPTER XIL 
USE OF VERBAL NOUNS. 

MO Besides the infinitive other verbal nouns are found with the verba] 
characteristic (when formed from transitive verbs) of having a direct 
object in the accusative case. 

A. Gerund : e.g. agendum (subst.), doing; with which is closely 
connected 

B. Gerundive : e.g. re* agenda, a thing to do. 

C. Supine: e.g. 1Mb actum, Tou will go to do m 

D. Participles; (a) Present: Active; e.g. agens, doing (adj.). 

(£) Past: Active (only from deponents); adep- 

tus, having gained* 
Passive ; actus, done. 

(c) Future: Active; e.g. acturus, about to do f 

A. B. The gerund and gerundive are nouns with ^ stems, the 
gerund being in form a neuter substantive, the gerundive an adjective. 
They are used in all cases, but the gerund is used in the singular 
number only. 

The gerund, like the infinitive, shews its verbal nature in having its 
object in the accusative or in the dative, not in the genitive, case ; and 
in being qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives : it shews its substan- 
tival nature in its own construction. As compared with the gerundive, 
it is chiefly found when the verb from which it is formed is intransitive, 
or, though transitive, is used without the object being expressed with it. 

The gerundive is confined to transitive verbs, and is usually substi- 
tuted for the gerund of such verbs, when the object is expressed. The 
object is then attracted into the case of the gerund, and the gerund, 
taking adjectival inflexions (then called the gerundive]), is made to agree 
with it in number and gender. But the gerundive is not used where 
indistinctness would arise from the change of the object's case. 

The oblique cases of the gerund and gerundive are used to supple- 
ment the infinitive : i.e. they are used where the infinitive if it had case 
inflexions would be used in oblique cases. The nominative (and in 
oblique language the accusative) of the gerund and gerundive has a 
special use. 

ThUS: %$£\ *««**, t° rult, or r U !m3. (§§534,537-) 

Accusative with prep. : ad regendum, to rule. 

ad xegendOB populos, to rule peoples. 
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Dative : regendo, for ruling. 

regendls populii,/cr ruling peoples. 
Ablative: regendo, by ruling; in regendo, in ruling. 

regendis popnlls, by ruling peoples ; in regendls 
popnlls, in ruling peoples. 
Genitive: regendl, of ruling. 

regendorum poputorum, of ruling peoples. 

047 The accusative gerund (except as the substitute for the nomi- 
native in infinitive sentences) is use4 only after prepositions, usually 
ad, sometimes In, inter and ob ; rarely any others. 

Instead of the gerund with a direct object dependent on it, the 
gerundival expression is always used. 

Haec ad Judlcandum sunt fadlllma, (Cic.) 
Missus est a4 animos regum persplclendos. (Liv.) 
Magna jam gumma erogata est in servos ad mWtlam emendos arman- 
dosque, (Liv.) 

048 The dative gerund expresses the indirect object, especially work 
contemplated. 

Instead of the gerund with a direct object dependent on it, the 
gerundival expression is always used. 

Consul placandis Romae dls habendoque dilectn dat operant. (Liv.) 
His audlendis credendisque opportuna multltudo confluebat. (Liv.) 
Hi scribendo affuerunt. Decemviri littbui Judicandis. 
CMtates non sunt solvendo. (Cic.) 

049 The ablative gerund is used both without and with a pre- 
position. 

(a) The gerund used without a preposition chiefly expresses the 
means , sometimes the manner and circumstances. 

Instead of the gerund with a direct object being used, the gerundive 
is generally substituted, unless some obscurity would result. 

Caesar dando, suhlevando, ignoscundo, Cato nihil larginndo, glorlam 

adeptns est. (Sail.) 
Herdoniufl hostem se fatendo prope denuntiavlt nt anna caperetis, hie 

negando bella esse, arma vobls ademit. (Liv.) 
Hodie stat Asia LucuUl lnstitntis servandis et quasi vestiglls perse- 

quendis. (Cic.) 

(b) With prepositions ah, do, ex, in; rarely pro, very rarely 
super. (Never with cum or sine,) 

The gerund is rarely used with a direct object depending on it, 
unless it be a neuter pronoun. 

Nomen legis Graece a snnm cuique tribuendo ductum est. 

Primus liber est de contemnenda morte. (Cic.) 

In aocusando atque in explicandls crimlnibus operam consumpsi. 

(Cic.) 
pro ope ferenda socils perglt ire ipse ad urbem oppugnandam, (Liv.) 
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550 The genitive gerund and gerundive are always dependent on a 
noun, never on a verb (except as secondary predicate with esse). They 
are used indifferently, except where the one form or the other affords 
less ambiguity. 

Ita nati factique ramus ut et agendi allquld et diligendi aliquoa et 
referendae gratlae prlnclpia In nobis contlneremus. (Cic.) 

Inita rant in nao dvltate consilla urbla delendae, clylum trucidandorum, 
nomlnls Bomanl exstlnguendl. (Cic.) 

661 The gerund is used in the nominative as subject to the verb 
est, erat, &c. predicating existence, with a dative of the agent, the 
whole expression thus conveying the idea of obligation 1 . 

The gerund is rarely used in this way with a direct object de- 
pendent on it, except in Lucretius and Varro. Instead of this, what 
would have been the direct object after the gerund becomes the subject, 
and the* gerundive is used as a secondary predicate. Hence it may 
often be translated in English by the passive voice. 

In oblique language the accusative with esse, &c. is used. 

Enndum est mini, There is for me a going, i.e. I must go* 

Haec mini sunt agenda, These things are for me to do, or must be done 

by me. Scio naec mini esse agenda. 
Hao tempestate serviundum ant imperitandum, KabenduS metus est ant 

faciundUB, Qulrited. (Sail.) 
Suo culque Judicio titefldum est. (Cic.) 
Caesarl omnia nno tempore erant agenda; vexillum prdponendum, 

slgnum tuba dandmn, ab opere revocandi militesj acies mstrn- 

enda, (Caes.) 
DiscesBi ab eo bello in quo ant in arte cadendnm fait, ant in aliquas 

Insldlas incidendnm, aut devehlundum in victoris manus, ant ad 

Jubam confuglendum, ant capiehdu* tamquairi exslllo locus aut 

consclscenda mors voluntaria. (Cic.) 
Aeternas poenas in morte timendnmst. (Lucr.) 

652 The gerundive is also used : 

(a) As oblique predicate to the direct object of certain transitive 
verbs (nabeo, do, euro, loco, conduco, &c.) to express an action 
purposed to be done upoii such object. If the verb is put in the 
passive, the gerundive becomes a direct predicate. 

Agnum de nostra patre curandum habebat. (Ter.) 

Demns nos philosophlae excolendos. (Cic.) 

Caesar pontem in Arare raciundum dnrat. (Caes.) 

Pars inde bibenda servatur. (Ov.) Detergendas cloacas locat. (Liv.) 

1 In Plautus verbal stems in -tion are occasionally so used and even 
with an accusative object ; e. g. Quid tibi nano adltlost ? Why is therefor 
you an approaching this woman? i.e. What do you mean by approaching? 
Quid tint latum taotiost ? 
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(b) As a mere attribute, with the meaning of (1) obligation or 
destiny or desert; and this in negative and quasi-negative sentences 
approaches the meaning of (2) possibility. 

(1) fecinus animadvortendum. (Ter.) 

Gognosclte alrad genus lmpexatoris, sane dlllgenter retinendum et con- 

servandum. (Cic.) 
Qoies Inter laborea ant Jam exhaustos aut mox axhaurlendo* renovavit 

oorpora animosque ad omnia de lntegro patlenda. (Liv.) 
Omnia sibi et empta et emenda ease clamavlt. (Cic.) 
Viz erat caedendum. (Caes.) 
Laborea non fuglenAos sjerumnas nomlnaYerunt. (Cic.) 

553 C. The accusative of verbal substantives with stem in -tu (i.e. 
the supine in -um) often has a direct, less often, an indirect object. 

Quamprlnram naec risum venl. (Cic.) 

Legati in castra Aequorum venerunt qnestum Injuria* et ez foedere res 

repetitum. (Liv.) 
tton ego Grails aervitum matribus ibo. (Verg.) 

This supine, with lri used impersonally, supplies a form for the 
passive future infinitive. 

Audierat non datum lri Alio uxorem suo (Ter.), That there is not 
a going to give a wife to bis son ; i.e. That a wife will not be given 
to bis son. 

Putat omnia ant pleraque visum lri. (Cic.) 

554 [The so-called supine in -u is the ablative of the same stem, and is used 
as other ablatives ; e. g. 

Turpe dicta. Terriblles visn formae. See § 497. 

The dative is occasionally found in somewhat similar use ; e.g. 
Alter coUla nsul opporfcnas. (Sail.) Aqua potui juounda. (Flin.)] 

565 D. The participles are verbal adjectives used either to predicate 
some action or state of a person or thing, or to describe a person or 
thing by some action or state. They are of three different times, past, 
present, and future, in reference to the time of the principal actions. 

The present and future participles, and in deponent and a few other 
verbs the perfect participle also, have an active meaning. 

The perfect participle has in verbs other than deponents usually a 
passive meaning. 

556 1. As primary predicate, or, more commonly, as secondary predi- 
cate with the verb esse, the future and perfect participles are used to 
supply the place of deficient tenses in the active and passive voice. The 
present participle is hardly ever so used. 

Amatus sum, amaturus sum, &c. Amatum te esse dico. 

Null diganm dicta actum his oonsulibus. (Liv.) 

Senectus est operosa et semper agens aliquid et moUens. (Cic.) 

L. G. 15 
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557 a. As secondary predicate they denote the circumstances in which 
some person or thing is placed when the principal action occurs. In 
prae- Augustan prose the Future participle is rarely so used. 

(A participle thus stands in place of an adverbial expression or sentence 
and often is best so translated, or sometimes by a finite verb coordinate 
with the principal verb.) 
Haec locutus subllmis abllt. (Liv.) 
Omne malum nascens facile opprimitur, lnveteratum fit plerumque 

robustius. (Cic.) 
Hon nercule mini nisi admonlto venlsset In mentem. (Cic.) 
Nee vixlt male qui natus morlensque fefelllt. (Hor.) 
Inde Oraeclae praesldebls, et spedern Romania trajecturum te praebens, 
et, si res poposcerit, trajecturus. (Liv.) 

068 .Some stems in -bundo, originally gerundives, are (rarely) used as parti* 
ciples present, and even with object in accusative; e.g. 

Haec prope contionabunduB drcnmlbat homines. (Liv.) 

559 The passive participle is specially used as oblique predicate with habeo, 
do, reddo, fade, euro, volo, cuplo. (Compare the gerundive § 552.} 

Excusatum habeas me rogo : ceno domi. (Mart.) 
Mlssos facto mathematicoB, grammaticos, muslcos. (Cic.) 
Sic stratas leglonls Latinorum dabo, quemadmodum legatnm Jacentem 
vidistifl. (Liv.) 

560 The passive participle is, chiefly in Livy and other historians, used with 
a substantive so as to express not so much a thing or person acted on, as 
the action itself. But the action is regarded as completed, and thus differs 
from expressions with the gerundive. 

Dubltabat nemo quin violati hospites, legati necati, fana vexata banc 

tantam emcerent vastltatem. (Cic. ) 
Begnatum Bomae ab condita nrbe ad liberatam annos duoentos quadra- 

ginta quattuor. (Liv.) 
Tom Danal gemitu atqne ereptae Virginia Ira nndlqne coUecti invadunt. 

(Verg.) 
The neuter singular of the participle is so used without a substantive but 
chiefly in the nominative and ablative cases (cf. § 506). 

Diu non perlitatum tenuerat dictatorem. (Liv.) 

Inventnm est carmen In librls Blbylllnis propter crebrlns eo anno de 

caelo lapidatum. (Liv.) 
Erat nihil cur properato opus esset. (Cic.) 

561 The participles are sometimes used as ordinary adjectives, sometimes 
as substantives. 

(a) Participles used as ordinary adjectives. 

Vir sapiens. Certa poena. Vox acuta. Tempus faturum. 
Quid ? istae imagines ita nobis dlcto audlentes sunt ? (Cic.) 
Medicus plane conflrmat propediem te valentem fore. (Cic.) 

Many become so completely adjectives that they are inflected for 
*he comparative and superlative degrees, and take an object in the 
nitive instead of the accusative. 
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(b) Participles used as substantives. This use is, except in certain 
words, chiefly found in the neuter singular of the perfect participle, 
and the plural of the masculine. 

amana, a lover; adnleacens, a young man; candidates, a candidate; 
praefectua, a chief magistrate; factum, a deed; pactum, a bargain; 
aenatua consultum, a resolution of the Senate ; plebiscltum, a commons' 
decree; Jurlsprudentes, lawyers; senatus (Uurna acta, Senate's journal. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

USE OF VERB INFLEXIONS. INFLEXIONS OF VOICE. 

y 

W2 Verbs with active inflexions are of two classes, transitive and 
intransitive. Some verbs belong to both. 

Transitive verbs express an action conceived in connection with 
an object upon which it is exercised ; e. g. amo, I love; moneo, I warn ; 
audio, I hear; edo, I eat; pello, I push; rego, I guide; tolero, I bear ; 
uro, I burn; laedo, I wound. 

But it is not necessary that the object should be actually expressed, 
e.g. edo, I eat, does not cease to be a transitive verb because no food 
is specified. 

663 Some verbs being specially applicable to, or frequently used with, a 
particular object are not unfrequently found in this special sense without 
the object being expressed. 

appellor*, sc. navem, put in to shore ; conturbare, sc. ratlones, become 
bankrupt; facere, sc. sacra, sacrifice; facere mecum, sc. rem, make with 
me, on my side ; luhlbere, sc. navem, back water ; mlttere, sc. nuntium, 
send a message; obire, sc. mortem, meet death, die; tender©, sc. pelles, 
pitch tents. 

564 Intransitive (or neuter) verbs express a state of being, or an 
action not conceived in connection with any object, as thereby affected; 
e.g. curro, / run; horreo, / shiver; gaudeo, / rejoice; praesum, 1 am 
at the head; ardeo, I am on fire ; noceo, I am hurtful. 

Such a state or action may affect other persons or things indirectly, 
and this indirect object may be expressed in an oblique case, just as a 
similarly indirect object may be expressed with a transitive verb ; e.g. 
mini gaudeo, non tlbl, 1 rejoice for myself not for you ; praesum exer- 
dtul, I am in command of the army (cf. § 474). 

Some neuter verbs often correspond to passive verbs in English; e.g. 
audio male, / am ill spoken of; jaceo, / am prostrated; compare perdo* 
I destroy; pereo, I am destroyed; vendo, I sell ; veneo, I am sold, 

»5— « 
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W& Verbs with passive inflexions are of two classes ; viz. verbs which 
have also an active voice, and verbs which have no (corresponding) 
active voice. The latter are called deponents. (See hst in § 340.) 

In verbs which have also an active voice, passive inflexions are used 
principally to bring into prominence either the object of the action by 
making it the subject of the sentence, or the occurrence of the action, 
without specifying the agent. 

If the object of the action be a person or thing, i.e. if the verb be 
transitive, the passive may be used in both numbers and all three 
persons. Thus, laedo, / wound, may have for object me, te, eum 
(earn, Id), nos, yob, eoa (eas, ea). Consequently in the passive we 
may have (ego) laedor, (tu) laederls, (is, ea, id) laedltnr, (nos) 
laedlxnnr, (yob) laedlmlni, (11, eae, ea) laeduntur, I am {being) wounded, 
thou art wounded, Sr*c. 

If the verb be intransitive, and therefore express merely the existence 
or occurrence of an action, the passive is used in the third person 
singular only (as if the action itself were the real object of such a verb). 
Thus noceo, I am hurtful, J do hurt ; nocetnr, burtfulness exists, hurt is 
(being) done; eo, I go; Itur, going takes place, is (being) done; suadebo, 
I <will give ad-vice ; suadebitur, advice twill be given. 

W* Besides the more usual case, in which the subject is acted on by 
others, passive inflexions are sometimes used in speaking: (1) of an 
action done by the subject to himself; and more frequently (a) of an 
action experienced without any specified external agency ; e.g. 

(1) dngor, acclngof, I gird myself; dedor, give myself up; erlgor, 
raise myself; exerceor, exercise myself; exuor, take off* from myself; feror, 
bear myself', flngor, train myself; induor, put on myself; ponor, place 
myself; praecipitor, throw myself headlong ; sternor, throw myself on 
the ground; vertor (and compounds), turn myself; ungor, anoint 
myself; volvor (and compounds), roll myself; and others. 

(a) Corresponding in English to verbs used intransitively: alor. 
I feed; clreumagor, move round; oorrnmpor, spoil; detector, delight: 
exatinguor (of a light), go out; findor, split; lavor, bathe; mergor. 
plunge ; moveor, move ; mutor, change ; ornor, dress ; pascor, feed ; 
rumpor, burst ; tondeor, shave ; devortor, turn aside (to lodge) ; and 
many others, where sometimes it is difficult to say that there is any 
precise notion of action either by oneself or by others. 

Sometimes also (3) the action is one which the subject gets done or 
lets be done to him: e.g. cogor, I find myself compelled; non defa- 
tlgabor, I twill not permit myself to be tired out, 6W. 

The simple import of the passive inflexions is the same in all these 
cases, viz. that the subject is also the object of the action. 

K * 7 Deponents have passive inflexions, but the meaning and con- 
duction of verbs with active inflexions. Some deponents are transitive, 
feteor, I confess; some intransitive, e.g. epulor, I banquet. 
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In a few verbs this deponent use of the passive inflexions coexists 
with a properly passive one. The past participle is not unfrequently 
subject to vacillation. (See § 340.) 

The precise import of the passive inflexions in the case of each deponent 
is not easy to tell, because we do not know the precise conception attached 
originally to the verbal stem. The ordinary meaning which we attach to 
the verb in its deponent form is that original meaning as modified by the 
effect of the passive inflections. 

The following appear to be some of the shades of meaning which sug- 
gested the use of the passive (originally reflective) inflexions. 

r. Action upon oneself; e.g. fungor, I free myself; profldscor, / set 
myself forward (i.e. travel) ; potior, I make myself master ; aplscor, I fasten 
to myself; amplector, I fold myself round (i. e. embrace) ; nltor, I make 
myself kneel. 

2. Action within oneself; e.g. morlor. I die ; patlor, I suffer; lrascor, 
I get angry ; reor^ / think ; spatior, / walk about. 

3. Action for oneself; e.g. Qblivlgoor, / blot out for myself; mereor, 
I earn for myself (mBroo, simply I earn) ; epulor, I make a feast for myself; 
plscor, I provide myself with fish. So metior, partlor, sortior, all convey 
the idea of the subject's share in the result. 

4. Becoming (e.g. playing a part); e.g. ttandlor, I play the coax; 
furor, I play the thief hence steal ; dominor, I act the lord; Interpreter, / 
act interpreter. 

5. Engagement in a mutual action. The effect is seen chiefly in plural 
number; e.g. osculamur, we kiss ; praelior, I wage war ; comltor, I accom- 
pany (or make myself an attendant) ; rixor, / wrangle. 



568 In the construction of passive verbs several points require notice. 

If a transitive verb be changed from the active to the passive voice, 
the following additional changes are required, if the sentence is to 
express the same fact, as it expressed with the active form. 

(a) The object of the active verb becomes subject to the passive 
verb. 

(b) A secondary predicate of the object changes from the accusa- 
tive to the nominative. 

(<•) The agent (subject of the active verb) is put in the ablative 
with the prep. ab. 

/laedit /wounds Marcus. 

e e Lucius Marcum J Dra80 adjutorem dadlt \ga<vc Marcus to Drusus 
c 5 . Ajuuiw juo^uiu Lucius j as a helper. 

'consulem esse dlclt \says Marcus is consul. 

"laeditur fis being (wounded by Lucius. 

Druso adjutor datus est (was given to Drusus as a 

Marcus * helper. 

consul esse dlcltnr is being said by Lucius to be 

(^ L consul. 



Marcus a Luclo 
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M9 An intransitive verb is not used in the passive except impersonally, 
and no further change is required, except usually the omission of the 
agent. (If the agent is expressed, it will be usually in the ablative 
with ab as above.) 

(An indirect object to an intransitive passive verb in Latin will 
sometimes appear in English translation as the subject of a transitive 
passive verb.) 

Persuasumst hominl ; factomst; ventumst; vlnclmur; duxlt. (Ter.) 
Invldetur commodls hornlnum lpsonun, studlls autem eorum ceteris 

commodandl favetur. (Cic.) 
Bed tamen satis flet a nobis, neque parcetnr labori. (Cic.) 
Vnlt slbl qnlsqne credi. (Liv.) 
A Cotta prlxnisqne ordinibns acriter reslstebatur. (Caes.) 

570 A neuter pronoun in the singular number (which is in the accusative as 
denoting the extent of an action after an active verb, cf. § 461) is found 
with the passive construction. (It may be considered as an accusative still, 
or perhaps as a nominative qualifying the impersonal subject.) 

Hoe a LnMo )Marcns laedltur, Marcus receives this wound from Lucius. 
(Marco nocetnr, This hurt is being done Marcus by Lucius. 
Mini quldem Ipsl nihil ab Istis jam noceri potest. (Cic.) 
Hoc solum pugnatur. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 

USE OF VERBAL INFLEXIONS OF PERSON AND 

NUMBER. 

571 L Subject and predicate contained in the verb. 

The finite verb contains both subject and predicate in itself, the 
personal inflexions expressing the subject, and the stem expressing the 
predicate. 

Hence, whenever in English an unemphatic pronoun is sufficient to 
denote the subject without risk of mistake, the finite verb in Latin 
requires no addition for this purpose. This is so with the verb 

572 1. in the first or second person. 

Thus cnrro, carrimus, refer to the person or persons speaking; 
currls, cnrritls, curre, ourrlte, to the person or persons spoken to. 

But the pronouns may be added for the sake of emphasis or 
contrast. 

Quod ego ful ad Trasumennum, ad Cannae, id tn hodie es. (Liv.) 
Kegat cnncta Italia, negat senatns, negatls von. (Cic.) 
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578 2. in the third person, when it is the same as the subject of the 
last preceding verb or the same number and person, and which is suited 
to the sense. (Very frequent.) 

Venlt Verres In aedem Oaatorli: oonalderat templum: versat m, quaexlt, 
quid agat. (Cic.) 

574 3. sometimes in the third person plural, when the subject is 'persons 
in general.' 

Deorum lnmortalium judlda aolent In scholia prof er rc de morte. (Cic.) 
Vulgo ex oppldls publics gratulabantur Pompejo. (Cic.) 

Hence we find sentences in which partlm, partly^ appears to perform 
the functions of a subject, as if it were pan or alii. (Comp. vulgo above.) 

Partlm e nobis ita tlmldi sunt, nt omnem popull Bomanl benefldorum 
memorlam abjeoerlnt, partlm Ita a republlca averai, at se hostl 
favere prae ae ferant. (Cic.) 

More correctly Amid partlm daseruerunt me, partlm etlam prodlde- 
runt. (Cic.) 

575 4. in certain verbs in the 3rd person singular, where the fact of 
the action, state, or feeling is the prominent point and the doer is left 
indefinite. Such verbs are called impersonate, and may be classified 
as follows : 

(a) The verbs mlaeret, plget, pudet, paenltet, taedet. 
e.g. Indus factl pudet. fi&laeret me allorum. 

(Other examples in § 528. Many other verbs, e.g. decet, oportet, 
acddlt, &c. are called impersonate: but these have always a neuter 
pronoun, or infinitive, or sentence for subject.) 

(£) Expressions concerning the weather or sky. 

Fulmlnat; tonat; pluit; gelat; advesperaadt. 

Seate imbrl lapidavlt. (Liv.) Lndadt hoe Jam. (Ter.) For hoc, 
comp. § 570. 

(c) Intransitive verbs are sometimes so used, generally in the 
passive voice (see § 569). 

Dicto paretnr. Cut pard potnlt ? 

Lltes severe aeetlmatae : cut placet, oblivladtur : eui dolet, memlnlt. 

(Cic.) 

676 S. Subject expressed by a separate word or words. 

As the finite verb always contains its own subject in its personal 
inflexions, the separate word, usually called its subject, is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to these inflexions for the purpose of closer 
definition. 
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1. When the subject is expressed by a separate word, the finite 
verb is in the same number and person as its subject. 

To aerumnae premunt omnes, qui te florentem putaa; te lubidlnes 
torquent ; tu dies noctesque cruciarla, cot non sat est, quod est. 

(Cic.) 

Omnes enlm patres famlllae falce et aratro rellctls intra mnrnm cor- 
repsimus. (Coh) 

Exceptions : 

577 («) If the subject be a substantive in the singular number, but 
denotes more than one person, the verb' is sometimes in, the pluraL 

Diffkxglant am ad naves ; pars scandunt rursus- eqnum. (Verg.) 
Uterqu© eorum ex castxte statlvi* a flmalne Apso exercJtWK eduouat. 

(Gaes.) 

SThe verb, if it closely follow a secondary predicate, sometimes 
ms to it in number. (This is rare, except where it is indifferent 
which substantive be considered the subject.) 

Amantlum Irae amoria lntegratiost. (Ter.) 

Contentum rebus sula esse maximae sunt certisafmaeque divltiae. (Cic.) 

578 2. When the subject is composed of two or more substantives, 
denoting different persons or things, but regarded as in connexion with 
each other, the verb is put in the plural : in the first person plural, if 
the subject contain the first person ; and in the second person plural, if 
the subject contain the second person and not the first. 

Paulus et BEarceUus privato consilio praetereuntur. (Caes.) 

81 tn et Tullia valetls, ego et suavissimus Cicero valemus. (Cic.) 

Ego et vos sclmus lnurbanum lepldo aeponere dlcto. (Hor.) 

579 Occasionally the plural is found when a singular substantive has anothei 
joined to it by cum; rarely when the connexion is by a disjunctive. 

Ipse dux cum aliquot prlndpibua capluntur. (Li v.) 
Haec neque ego neque tu feclmua. (Ter.) 

580 If the two or more substantives composing the subject really form but 
one notion, the verb is frequently put in the singular. 

Senatna populusque Eomanna lntellegit. (Cic. ) 

Cum tempua neceaaltaaque postulat, decertandum manu eat. (Cic.) 



iii. Omission of the verbal predicate. 

581 i. When two or more subjects require the same predicate, but 
joint action Sec. is not to be expressed, the predicate is usually expressed 
only once, and is put in the number and person required by the subject 
nearest to it in the sentence. 
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Hoc mini et Perlpatetid et vetus Academla coneedlt. (Cic.) 

Vir bonus et sapiens did detector ego ac tn. (Hor.) 

In qua sententla Democrltns, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Arlstoteles fnlt. 

(Cic.) 
Quaesturam nos, consulatum Cotta x aedllitatem petebat Hortensios. 

(Cic.) 
But also, for rhetorical effect, Dixit Jnratns P. Titius tutor pupllll 
Junli; dixit DC. Juntas tmtor et patrons: Hustlus- dlxisset si viveret: 
dixit L. Domltins. (Cic.) 

682 2. When a plural subject is distributed by an apposition of alius, 
qulsque, pars, &c, either the general plural predicate is omitted, or 
more usually the special singular predicate. 

Ambo exereitus, Vejens Tarquiniensisque, suas qulsque abeunt domos. 

(Uv.) 
Qulsque suos patimur mauls. (Verg.) 

Inertia et mollitia anlml, alius alium expeotantes, cunctamlni. (Sail.) 
Consoles ejus anni, alter morbo, alter ferro perierat. (Liv.) 

583 3. The verb is sometimes omitted when it ean be readily supplied 
by consideration of the context. So especially dlco and fado ; and in 
answers, the verb used in the question Sec. 

Quid tu, lnquit, tarn mane, Tubero ? Turn ille. (Cic.) 
Sapienter naec rellqulstl, si consilio ; felldter, si casn (Cic.) 
Galli per biduum null aliud, quam steterunt paratt (Liv.) 
A me C Caesar pecunlam? Our potius, quam ego ab illo? (Cic.) 
Hagis ac magis anxla Agrlpplna, quod nemo a Alio. (Tac.) 
Quo mini fortunam, si non conceditur utl? (Hor.) 
Bed noc nihil ad me. Quorsum naec ? Quid multa ? 

584 A predication without est, &c. (besides its occurrence where the 
est is expressed in an adjoining clause) is common in descriptions of a 
scene or the like (comp. § 539) ; and with past participle. 

* Ante diem tertium Idus Novembrls, cum sacra via descenderem, lnsecu- 

tus est me cum suis : Clamor, lapldes, fustes, gladli; naec impro- 

vlsa omnia. (Cic.) 
Mare saevom, lnportuosum, ager frugnm fortius, bonus pecori, arbor! 

infecundus ; caelo terraque penuria aquarum. (Sail.) 
Interea cum meis omnibus coplls vexavl Amanlensis, hostia sempiternos: 

multl occlsi, captl; rellqui dissipati; castella munlta inproviso 

adventu capta et lncensa. (Cic.) 

685 Similarly the infinitive esse is usually omitted with the future par- 
ticiple, and frequently with the past participle, (esp. after *olo, oportet, 
&c.) ; sometimes in other cases. 

Bespondit se id neminem facturum putasse. (Cic.) 
Senatus consult frequens coloniam Lavlcoa deducendam. (Liv.) 
Quid dubitatlfl ? Jam subllmem raptum oportuit. (Plaut.) 
Quid refort utrum voluerlm fieri aa gaudeam factum? (Cic.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the INDICATIVE and IMPERATIVE MOODS and 

THEIR TENSES. 



686 (A) Tenses of Indicative Mood. 

The Indicative mood is the primary and ordinary form of the finite 
verb, and is therefore used wherever there is no special reason for 
employing the imperative or subjunctive. Not only facts but supposi- 
tions and commands can be put in the indicative mood, but only when 
the writer or speaker relies on the tenor of tlje context, or turn of the 
rhetoric, to guard against misapprehension, and does not care to mark 
the supposition or the command by the form of the expression. 

The tenses of the Latin verb in the indicative mood may be divided 
either (i) according to the time to which they relate, or (ii) according 
to the completeness or incompleteness of the action spoken of. 

i. Time to wnich the tenses relate. 

587 According to the time to which they relate, the tenses are either 
primary or secondary. 

The primary tenses denote time contemporaneous with, antecedent, 
or subsequent to, the time at which we are speaking, or to some time' at 
which we feign ourselves to be present and watching events. 

The secondary tenses denote time contemporaneous with, antecedent, 
or subsequent to, some other time of which we are speaking, and which 
we affirm (by the use of secondary tenses) to be past. 



Contemporary. 



Subsequent. 

Subsequent to 
present time but 
antecedent to 
some future event 

* -*ecedent. 



Active Voice. 

primary. 

Present; dlco, 
I am saying. 

Future; dicam, 
/ shall (you, be 
«will) say. 

Completed Future ; 
dlxero, / shall 
(you, he will) 
haw said. 

Perfect; dixl, 
/ have said. 



secondary. 

Imperfect; dlcebam, 1 
nvas saying. 

Aorist ; dixl, I said (i.e. 
after something had 
happened). 



Pluperfect; dixeram, / 
bad said. 
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Passive Voice. 



Contemporary. Pres. 



Subsequent. 

Subsequent to 
present time but 
antecedent to 
some future event. 

Antecedent. 



Fut. 



PRIMARY. 

[amor, I am 
\ being loved. 

\ amabor, I shall 
(jou, be qui//) 
he loved. 

Completed Future ; 
amatufl ero (or faero\ 
I shall (jou, he will) 
have been loved. 

jamatua sum, I 
Perf. j am (or have 
I been) loved. 



Impf. 



Aor. 1 



SECONDARY. 

amabar, I was 
being loved. 



mm, I 



amatus -™, 
was loved. 



Plup. 



amatus eram (or 
faeram), 1 bad 
been loved. 



it Completeness or incompleteness of the action. 

The present, future, and imperfect tenses express incomplete action 
(and hence are sometimes called respectively present imperfect, future 
imperfect, past imperfect). 

e.g. laedo, laedor, I am wounding, am being wounded; laedain, 
laedar, I shall wound, shall be wounded; laedebam, laedebar, J was 
wounding, was being wounded. 

The perfect, completed future, and pluperfect express completed 
action (and hence are sometimes called respectively present perfect,, 
future perfect, past perfect). 

e.g. laesl, laesua tram, I have wounded, have been wounded; laesero, 
laesus ero, I shall have wounded, shall have been wounded; laeseram, 
laesua eram, I had wounded, had been wounded. 

The shade of meaning, which the incomplete or complete tenses 
imply, varies somewhat with the meaning of the verb itself (as denoting 
an act, or as denoting a state), and is more clearly seen in some tenses 
or uses than in others. A periphrasis is often the only mode of 
expressing in English the meaning implied, but, it must be remembered, 
such a periphrasis often errs on the other side by giving too hard and 
precise an expression. 

Especially noticeable is the correspondence of a single tense, the 
perfect, fci Latin to two tenses (aorist and perfect) in Greek, and two 
so-called tenses in English: e.g. fed expresses / made, tnoirfaa, and 
I have made, irciroirjKa ; Cactus sum, I was made, jiroiqBrjv, and I have 
been made, irt7roirjfiai. In the active voice the Latin form primarily 
denotes the past act, / made, and secondarily the result of that act, 
J have made. In the passive voice it denotes primarily the resulting 
state, I am a made person, and secondarily the act which produced it, 
I was made or / became. 

090 In the passive voice, since all the tenses in English, but only the 
completed tenses in Latin, are compounded of a past participle and the 
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verb of being, there is a want of exact correspondence between the two 
languages. Thus 

Amatus sum is (i) / am loved (present of the state) ; (%) I have 
been loved (perfect of the state) ; (3) I was loved (aorist of the act). 

Amor is / am loved, i. e. / am being loved (present of the act). 

Amatufl ero, I shall be loved (future of the state). 

Amatus fuero, I shall have been loved (completed future of the 
state). But both are used without much or any distinction for futures 
of the state, or completed futures of the act. 

Amabor, I shall be loved, is the future of the act. 

Amatufl eram, (1) / was (at the. time) loved, i.e. a loved person (a 
contemporary state in past time) ; (a) I had been loved (an antecedent 
act in past time). 

Amabar, / was loved, i.e. I was being loved (a contemporary act 
in past time). * 

Amatus fat, I was (at one time, or for some time) loved; i.e. a 
loved person (aorist of the state). It is not used of the perfect of the 
state (I have been loved, amatus sum), nor of a contemporaneous state 
in past time (amatufl eram) l . 

Amatus fueram, (1) I had been loved, i.e. at one time, or for some 
time (an antecedent state in past time) ; (%) I had been loved (an ante- 
cedent act in past time), synonymous with amatus eram. 

591 The principal contrasts which may be implied by the use of a tense 
of incomplete action rather than of complete action, or vice versa, are 
as follows : 

1. Continuance of an action contrasted with its conclusion; e.g. 
Troja est, Troy still exists; Treja fait, Troj is no more; dlco t 1 am 
speaking, dlxi, / have done my. speech ; pexeo, I am going to ruin, peril, 
it is all over with me ; babeo, I have, nabul, / had once. 

a. Continuance of an action contrasted with a single act. So 
especially the imperfect compared with the perfect (i.e. aorist) ; e.g. 
vldebam, I was looking at, villi, I caught sight of; putabam, / was cf 
opinion, putaTi, I formed the opinion, or, the thought once occurred to me, 
noa putaram, it had never occurred to me; solebam, 1 knew, sdvi, 
I learnt ; dlscebam, 1 used to learn, dldld, I (once), learnt ; si volet, if 
he shall be willing, si voluerit, if he shall choose ; poteram, I had it in 
my power, potui, I proved able, succeeded in doing it. 

%. Purpose or attempt contrasted with actual performance, or the 
actual fact: e.g. servabam, / tried to save, servavi, / actually saved, 
servayeram, I had actually saved; eaplam, / shall proceed to take, 
cepero, I shall succeed in taking; Ulucesclt, the day is breaking, flluxlt, 
it is day ; dormtebat, he tried to sleep, dormlvlt, be fell asleep ; dabat, be 
offered, dedlt, be gave. 

v us it appears to be occasionally used of the aorist of the act ; 
orabo, ut annua mlM det, Hector qui expensus fult. 
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4. The action itself contrasted with the resulting condition: e.g. 
venio, I am on my road, venl* / mm here ; deflciebans, they were de§ert- 
in#, dtttoceiaat, they were deserter* ; nosco, I am getting knowledge of, 
noyl, / know; Ttncam, I J ball win, vloero, / shall be the winner; 
perlbo, 1 shall die ; perlero, / shall be dead ; ocsalesco, I grow callous ; 
bcoalul, 1 have become callous; reminlscer, 1 call to mind, memlnl, I 
remember, bear in mind. 

The principal usages of the tenses of the indicative mood are as 
follows. More examples will be given in the chapters which treat of 
the moods. 

Present. 

592 The present time is strictly the transitory moment between past 
and future. Hence the senses numbered below (1) and (2). As actions 
are often spread over a longer period, the present is used (3) of actions 
not wholly past, and (4) of actions not wholly future, the /ormer 
ending, so far as the account is given, with the present, the latter 
commencing with the present. Lastly (5) the present is used of what 
holds good now, although it may hold good also of the past and 
future. 

593 Thus the Present tense expresses 

1. An action at the time of speaking. 

Hie ego Servium exspecto. (Cic.) 

Nunc, quum vos IntueoT, Romanos esse video. (Liv.) 

5M t. An action in past time, but rhetorically assumed to be present. 
This is frequent in vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 
Arcnagatho negotiant dedit, nt argentum ad mare deportaretur. As- 

cendlt In oppldum Archagathua : Jubet omuls proferre quod nabe- 

rent. Metua erat suminua. (Cic.) 
Vlx ea fatus exam: tremere omnia visa xepente; summissi petimus 

terram et vox fextur ad anrls. (Verg.) 

595 So regularly with dum, * whilst, 1 of actions taking place at the same 
time as other actions whether in past, present, or future time. 

Dum obsequor adoleaoantlbus, me senem esse oblitus sum. (Cic.) 
Dum ea Bomanl parant consultantque, jam Saguntum gumma vi oppug- 

nabatur. (Liv.) 
Dum elephantl trajlduntur, interim Hannibal quingentos eqnltes ad 

castra Romana miserat speculatum. (Liv.) 
Jam lnfid debet puer 11a artlbus, quae si, dum est tener, combiberit, ad 

majora veniet paratlor. (Cic.) 

596 3. An action extending over some time, including the time of 
speaking. 

Cnpio equidem et jamprldem euplo Alexandream vlsere. (Cic.) 
Quid ? tfWn' umquam qnlequam, postqnam tuua sum, verboram dedi f 

(Plaut.) 
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007 4. An action about to be commenced. 

Quid est? Orasse, Imuane sessumf (Cic.) 

Tuemlnl castra et defendlte dlllgenter, si quid duxius acolderlt: ego 
rellquas portaa ciroumeo et castrorum praesldla eonixmo. (Caes.) 

598 So especially with antequam, priusquam, and, where waiting is 
spoken of, with dum. 

Ante quam de aocusatione Ipsa dlco, de accusatorum spe pauca dloam. 

(Cic.) 
Tu Mc not, dum exUnus, lnterea opperlbere. (Ter.) 

599 5. An action, without reference to any particular time (especially 
in stating abstract truths). 

Quod semper movetur aeternum est. (Cic.) 

Tua res agitur, paries cum proxrmus ardet. (Hor.) 

Future. 

600 The Future denotes an action taking place, or (in verbs signifying 
a state) a state existing, in future time. The following usages claim 
notice : 

(a\ Subordinate sentences, qualifying a principal future sentence 
(whether such future sentence is expressed in indicative or impera- 
tive, or subjunctive of command, &c), and referring to the same time, 
have regularly and usually the future. (In English the present is 
generally found.) 

Naturaxn si sequemur ducem, nunquam abexrabimus. (Cic.) 
Hoc, dum erlmus in terria, exit iUi caelesti vltae simile. (Cic.) 
Qui adlpisd vexam glorlam volet, justltlae fungatur offlclls. (Cic.) 
Ducere me audltum, perges quocunque, memento. (Hor.) 

601 (b) It is used to express a logical consequence ; or an event, the 
knowledge or declaration of which, though not the fact itself, is future. 
Sin autem caderet in aapientem aegritudo, caderet etlam lraoundia: 

qua quonlam vacat, aegritudlne etiam vacabit. (Cic.) 
Cognatam comperi esse nobis. De. Quid? deliras. Ch. 81c exit: non 
temere dlco. (Ter.) 

602 (0 As a kind of imperative. 

De aqua si curae est, si quid PhUlppus aget, animadvertes. (Cic.) 
(Other examples in Chap, xix.) 

Imperfect. 
The Imperfect tense expresses (see § 591) 

603 1. A continuous action contemporaneous with past action or time 
referred to. 

Postremam Romanorum aciem invadunt. Turn Marius apud primos 
agebat, quod lbi Jugurtha cum plurumis erat. (Sail.) 

Archlas erat temporlbus Ulis juoundus MeteUo 1111 Numldlco, audle- 
batur a M. Aemillo, vivebat cum Q. Oatulo et patre et Alio, a 
Crasso colebatur. (Cic.) 
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604 2. In letters, especially Cicero's, it often denotes an action at the 
time of writing, as being past when the correspondent receives the 
letter. 

This usage occurs where the writer has specially in mind the par- 
ticular time of his writing, and is describing the feelings and occur- 
rences of the moment ; and so most frequently at the beginning or end 
of letters. But it is not always adopted where it might be, and is not 
uncommonly in close connexion with primary tenses. 

Ante diem ylii. Kal. haec ego scrlbebam bora noctls nona. Milo cam- 

pum jam tenebat: Marcellus candldatus ita stertebat, ut ego 

yldnus audlrem. (Cic.) 
Pridle Idua Febr. naeo seripal ante luoem ; eo die apud Fomponlum in 

ejus nuptlis eram cenaturus. (Cic.) 
Vos quid ageretlB in republlca, com has litteraa dabam, non sdebain • 

audlebam quaedam tufbulenta, quae scilicet cupio esse falsa, ut 

aliqnando otlosa libertate fruamur. (Trebon.) 
In his eram curls, cum sorlberem ad te ; quae si dens aliquis in gau- 

dlum verterit, de metu non querar. (Plin.) 

BOB 3. Habitual or repeated action in past time. 

Quicquid quaeslerat, ventri donabat avaro. (Hor.) 

In Graeda musicl floruerunt, dlscebantque id onmes. (Cic.) 

Commentabar declamitana cotldle. (Cic.) 

Dicebat melius quam scripslt Hortenslus. (Cic.) 

606 4. An action commenced, or attempted, or proposed in past time. 

Risu onmes, qui aderant, emoriri : denique metuebant omnes Jam me. 

(Ter.) 
Consistit utrumque agmen, et ad proelium sese ezpedlebant. (Liv.) 
Consules incertl, quod malum repentinum urbem invaaisset, sedabant 

tumultus, sedando interdum movebant. (Liv.) 
HuJub dedltionls ipse FostumiUB, qui dedebatur, suasor et auctor fult. 

(Cic.) 

So with postquam, of the state having commenced : 

Post quam nihil usquam hostile cernebatur, QaUl, vlam Ingressl, ad 
urbem Ronuun pervenlunt. (Liv.) 

Perfect 

607 The Perfect tense expresses an action done in past time. As 
contrasted with the imperfect, it resembles the Greek aorist, and 
denotes a single act, not a continued state ; a fact, not a description. 
As contrasted with the present, it resembles the Greek perfect, and 
denotes that the action is then already completed. See § 591. 

In the division of the Latin perfect the clue given by the English trans- 
lation has been chiefly followed; e.g. scrips!, / wrote (aor. ), / have 
written (perf.). But the Latin form is really but one tense, denoting past 
time. 
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608 i. Aorist or Historical Perfect. An action which took 
place in past time, either singly or in succession to other actions. So 
usually in a continued narrative. 

(a) Postremo CatUlna In sonatina Yfenlt. Tom M. TulHtis coram ora- 
ttonem habuit luculentam atque utllem rolpublioae, quam postea 
scriptam #dl<ftt. (Sail.) 

Venl, vidi, vid. (Caes.) 

L. Lucnllus per multos annos Asiae provlnclae praefuit. (Cic.) 

(J?) So with paene, prope, where in English we use the pluperfect. 

Prope oblltus sum, quod maxlme rait scribendum. (Cael.) 
Brutum non minus amo 40am tu, paene dirt, quam te. (Cic.) 

(r) Frequently in this sense in temporal sentences, with postquam, 
antequam, priusquam, &c. (In English the pluperfect is frequent.) 

Post quam Cn. Pompeius ad be&um maritumuaa missus est, pauoorum 

potentia erevit. (Sail.) 
Hlapala non ante adule*eentem dlmlalt, quam ndem dedlt ab tils sacrls 

Be temperaturum. (Liv.) 

a. (Perfect or Present Perfect). An action already com- 
pleted before present time, so that the result, rather than the action 
itself, is present to the mind. 

(a) MembrlB utlmur prius, quam didicimus, cujus «a utDltatls causa 

habeamus. (Cic.) 
Tandem aliquando, Quirites, L. Catllinam ex urbe vel ejedmus vel 

emlsimus vel ipsum egredientem verbis presecuti sumus. Abiit, 

excessit, evasit, eruplt. Nulla Jam pernldes moenibus ipsls intra 

moenia comparabitur. (Cic.) 

(£) Sometimes with emphasis, c£ § 591 ; 

Fulmus Troes, fult Ilium et lngens gloria TeucroTum. (Verg.) 
Milium unlcum adolescentulum habeo. a, quid din, habere me ? immo 
habul, Chromes. Nunc habeam necne, inoertumst. (Ter.) 

So of an action quickly completed ; 
Terra tremlt : fugere ferae. (Verg.) 

(r) In subordinate sentences, in speaking of repeated actions, when 
the principal verb is in the present tense. 

Cum fortuna reflavit, adfliglmur. (Cic.) Other examples in Chap. xx. 

(d) Similarly in principal sentences, but only in Augustan poets 
and later writers. 

Bege inoolumi, mens omnibus una est: amisso, rupere ndem con- 

structaque mella diripuere ipsae. (Verg.) 
Non domufl et fundus, non aeris aeervus et aurl aegroto domini deduxit 

corpore febres. (Hor.) 
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Completed Future. 

The Completed future denotes an action in future time completed 
at some point in future time. Like the other perfect tenses, sometimes 
it suggests, not so much the act itself, as the future resulting state. 

609 x. An action already completed at a given future time. 

(In a subordinate sentence, the present or perfect is generally used 
in English; e.g. Com (si) venero, When .(//) I come, or have come.) 

Cum tu naeo leges, ego Ilium fortasse convenero. (Cic.) 
Eum cum videro, Arpinum pergam. (Cic) 

a. An action completed simultaneously to another action in future 
time. 

Qui Antonium oppresserlt, Is bellum confecerlt. (Cic.) 
Anille non ylcerlt, el quacunque condicione in hanc urbem cum suis 
Tenerlt? (Cic.) 

3 . Of a definite act contrasted with a •previous state. So especially 
si potuero, voluero, libuerit, placuerlt. 

Plato, si modo lnterpretarl potuero, his fere verbis utltur. (Cic.) 
Lege judiciarla neque legetur, qulsquls voluerlt, neo, qulsquls noluerlt, 

non legetur: Indices Judicabunt el, quo* lex Ipsa, non quos homl- 

num libido delegerlt. (Cic.) 

4. Future result of an action now past. . Comp. § 601. 

Sin plane ocddlmus, ego omnibus meis exftio xuero. (Cic.) . 
Pnus homo tantaa storages lmpune per urbem ediderit? Juvenum primoa 
tot mlserlt oroo 7 ( Verg.) 

5. Often in comic poets, and occasionally in later writers, it is 
used, in principal or simple sentences, with but little if any difference 
of meaning from the simple future. . 2h> videro of ah action postponed. 

Crede inquam mini : aut consolando aut conslllls aut re juvero. (Ter.) 
Tu invita mulleres : ego acolvero pueros. (Cic.) 
Holestua si sum, reddlte axgentum : abiero. (Plaut.) 
Bed videro quid efflciat: tantisper hoc ipsum magnl aestimo, .quod, 
polllcetur. (Cic.) 

Future in. -so. 

610 The future in -so (e.g. fiaxo, levasso, &c. § 291 sqq.) is used as a 
completed future in subordinate relative sentences, or with adverbs of 
time or condition. 

Paterfamilias utl super Camilla pecunlaque sua legasslt, lta Jus esto. 

(xii. Tab.) 
Agedum, Stiche : uter demutasslt, poculo multabltur. (Plaut.) 

L. G. 16 
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Pluperfect. 

611 The Pluperfect denotes an action in past time, done before 
another past action. Like the other perfect tenses sometimes it suggests 
the resulting state rather than the precedent act. This indeed is the 
proper meaning of the ordinary passive pluperfect. 

(a) An action before another action in past time. 

Prlua omnia patl decrevlt quam bellum sumere, quia temptatum antea 

secua cesserat. (Sail.) 
Hanno onm els, qui postreml Jam profligate proelio advenerant, vivos 

capitur. (Liv.) 

(J>) In letters and sometimes in other writings, and in speeches, it 
denotes an action prior to the time of writing, &c. (cf. § 604). 

Nunc Iter confldebamua aestuosa et pulverulenta via. Dederam (sc. 
Htteras) Epheao prldla; has dedi Trallibus. (Cic.) 

(c) A past action which produced a still continuing effect. Plu- 
perfect of act = imperfect of resulting state. 

Centum ylglntl lictores forum lmpleverant, et cum tascibus securea 

Ullgatas praeferebant. (Liv.) 
Frumenta non solum a tanta multitudlno Jumentorum atque homlnum 

oonsnmebantur, sed etlam annl tempore atque lmbribua procu- 

buerant. (Caes.) 

So with postquam, posteaquam, ubl, ut, &c. 

P. Afrlcanus, posteaquam bis consul et censor fuerat, L. Cottam In 
Judicium vocabat. v (Cic.) 

(d) Of repeated actions, with, principal verbs in imperfect 

Hostes, ubl ex litore allquos singulares ex navl egredlentes eonspex-< 
erant, Impeditos adorlebantur. (Caes.) 

(See other examples in Chap, xx,) 

« 

Future participle active with the verb sum. 

612 In order to denote what a person purposes, or is destined to do in 
future time, especially if regarded from a point in the past or future, 
the future participle active is used with the different tenses of the verb 
sum: thus, 

Primary. Secondary. 

dictum. «m, 1 am «"£*?* %££*'? ^ 
Contemporary. about to (or mean £™J ^ J± ( 

to or am to) *ay. j Wfl)|/ w ^ fc) ^ 

c .k„. ... * dictunui ero, I shall dlctuma tnl, I <was (once) 

Subsequent, be about to say. about to toy. 

•Antecedent **™ £^ ' ** 

meant to say. 
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Faeite quod vobls llbet ; daturas non sum ampllus. (Cic.) 

Quod crediturus tlbl fui, omne eredldi* (Plaut.) 

Orator eoram, apud quos aliquid aget ant actum* erlt, mentes sen- 

susque degustet oportet. (Cic) 
Conclave Ulud, ubi rex manaurua erat el ire perrexlsset, proxima noote 

conrult. (Cic.) 

The same form is resorted to for the subjunctive future; e.g. die* 
turns aim, dleturus essem, &c. (Cf. § 617.) 

(B) Tenses of Imperative Mood, 

613 The imperative mood is used to express a command or request. 
On its difference from the subjunctive, see § 614, a. 

The present is used of the present time, or without any implied 
reference to a defined future time. 

The future is used with express reference to the time following, 
or to some particular case that may occur, and therefore is frequent 
in legal forms. 

Cora nt valeas. (Cic.) Coglte oves, puerl. (Verg.) 
Com haec oonfessus eris, negato turn sane, si voles, te peenniam aece- 
plsse. (Cic.) 

Other examples in Chap. xix. 



16 — 2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Of the SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD and ITS TENSES, 

i. Of the Mood. 

614 The Subjunctive mood, »as distinguished from the indicative, ex- 
presses an action or event, as thought or supposed, rather than as done 
or narrated. This general distinction is somewhat variously modified 
in different kinds of sentences. 

These different kinds appear reducible to eight main classes, which 
may again be conveniently combined into four. 

1. Hypothetical (A) and conditional (B) sentences (Chap, xviii.), 
the former term being given to the apodosis only, the latter to the 
protasis only of what are often called, as a whole, conditional sentences. 
As here used therefore the hypothesis is the action treated as contingent 
on another ; the condition is that other action, on which the first is 
contingent. 

In these sentences, which readily admit of either the indicative or 
subjunctive mood, the subjunctive implies that the action spoken of is 
not a fact. Nothing is implied as to knowledge or want of knowledge, 
doubt or assurance, probability or. improbability, possibility or impossi- 
bility, so far as the mood is .concerned ; but a non-real past action is of 
course impossible, a non-real future, action is (apart from intrinsic 
impossibilities) possible. . 

2. Sentences expressing -a*. <uiisb\ or command (C), or purpose (D) 
(Chap. xix.). In these the subjective character of the subjunctive is 
unmistakeable. The imperative mood, which is really an abrupt form 
of the indicative, speaks, of an action commanded, as if it were an 
assertion of fact. In theory and origin the imperative is the language 
of an absolute master, the subjunctive is a suggestion to an equal or 
superior. 

A peculiar use of a command is found in concessive sentences, where 
a person rhetorically commands, or supposes, a change of what he 
knows or believes to be the fact. 

These sentences (C, D) are almost all characterised by the use, if a 
negative is required, of ne instead of non. Exceptions are compara- 
tively few (see however § 674), and are chiefly due to the negation 
^-nng intimately connected with some one word, not with the whole 

^cate. 
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3. Sentences expressing the consequence or natural result (E), or 
attendant circumstances (F) of an action (Chap. xx.). In these 
sentences the subjunctive does not in any way imply the non-reality of 
the action or event : indeed, the action is, or is assumed to be, a met. 
But the subjunctive is still due to the accompanying thought as dis- 
tinguished from the bare fact ; viz. to the- causal connexion which the 
sentence* is intended to express, but which the particles (ut, cum) used 
in such sentences do not contain. They properly mean in which way, 
at what time, respectively, and gain the notion of result (so that), or 
that of modifying circumstances (since, whereas, notwithstanding), 
only by union with the subjunctive mood. 

• 4. The next division (Chap, xxi.) contains sentences expressive of 
definitions, reasons, questions (G), which are given not as the speaker's, 
own, but as some onels else. 

With these may be classed (H) all sentences which are dependent 
on infinitive or subjunctive moods, and are regarded only as part of the 
action expressed substantively by the infinitive, or as a thought by the 
subjunctive. In all these the subjunctive simply prevents the speaker 
being supposed to be responsible for the statements, &c. reported, or to 
be giving them as independent assertions. 

In only two (A, C) of these eight classes is the subjunctive found 
in simple or principal. sentences. In all the rest it is in subordinate 
sentences. And these subordinate sentences ace mainjy such as are 
introduced by the relative adjective qui, or the relative adverbs si, ut, 
cum, or by .dun. As all of these relatives are also repeatedly found 
introducing subordinate clauses, which have the indicative mood, it is 
clear that the. use of the subjunctive mood is not due to those .relatives. 

615 There are some cautions which should be borne in mind" in discussing 
why the subjunctive mood has or has not been used m any particular 
sentence. 

1. A 'writer may frequently' {especially in relative sentences), if he 
chooses, express what is realty a ^thought or supposition, as ifcifrwerea fact, 
and therefore use the indicative mood; or, von the other- hand, express a 
fact, as if it were only a thought or supposition, and therefore use the sub- 
junctive mood. If however he means to imply by the form pf 'expression that 
it is for him at the moment a supposition- or conception' (though it may be 
also a fact), he uses the subjunctive; if he wishes to imply that itis a fact, 
or to state it simply without any implication, he uses the indicative. 
"Whether the same introductory particle or same 'turn of sentence can be 
used, must be determined according to the particular circumstances. 

2. As a subjunctive may be used on several different grounds, it is 
necessary to consider how far any particular occurrence of the subjunctive 
may be due to the general frame of the sentence or to some collateral 
motive. The following classes of subj unctives are frequently occurring where 
the general frame of the sentence is suitable to an indicative : commands 
(§ 657 £)> modest assertions expressed as an hypothesis (§ 657 b), actions 
of an indefinite subject in the 2nd person singular (§ 646). On the other 
hand, in one whole class (H) of subjunctives, viz, those which are dp 
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pendent on infinitives and subjunctives, the mood is due rather to the frame 
of the sentence than to the particular meaning. 

3. The nature of the verb itself is often an important element. Auxi- 
liary verbs, e.g. possum, volo, &c. or stun with the future participle or 
gerundive, are often put in the indicative where other verbs would be in the 
subjunctive, not from any real inconsistency, but because possibilities, 
volitions, expectations, duties, are often much more positive than the 
particular actions to which they relate. It requires consideration therefore 
whether the writer means to speak of the act only or of the power, &c, 
itself as a supposition or thought ; e.g. potest solvere si velit, implies that 
a man has the money, but does not choose to pay ; possit solvere si velit, 
that he could get the money to pay with if he chose. 

4. It often appears probable that the choice of the subjunctive mood is 
due rather to a desire to avoid using the indicative, and vice versa, than to 
the independent strength of its claim. This occurs chiefly where certain 
particles or phrases or even tenses are so frequently used with the indicative 
or subjunctive, that the writer fears if he use the habitual mood he should 
be supposed to intend the habitual meaning. Of course this consideration 
can come into play only where neither the indicative nor subjunctive is, 
independently considered, incompatible with the meaning. 

ii. Of the Tenses. 

616 The tenses of the subjunctive mood preserve in the main the same 
character as the tenses called by the same names in the indicative mood, 
the present and imperfect denoting contemporaneous states or incom- 
plete acts, the perfect and pluperfect denoting completed acts or states ; 
and again, the present and perfect referring in the main to the time of 
speaking, the imperfect and pluperfect to some past time spoken of. 

But there are some special ambiguities, chiefly due to the future 
tenses of the indicative not having any separate correspondent forms in 
the subjunctive mood. 

617 Thus (1) the present subjunctive corresponds in most cases to 
the present and to the simple future of the indicative, but, when it is 
important to distinguish the future from the present, the future parti- 
ciple (with sim or essem) is resorted to. 

(a) The p er f ec t subjunctive corresponds both to the perfect (i. e. 
both aorist and perfect proper) and to the completed future of the 
indicative. 

i. In independent sentences (A, C) 

618 The present relates to present or future time, without any distinct 
determination of either. 

The perfect usually relates to some point in the immediate present 
or future, but in concessive sentences usually, and sometimes in others 
(cf. § 640 £), it relates to the past. 

The imperfect relates to any time not future, and therefore may, 
and frequently does, include the present moment. 

The plu perfect relates to some point of time in. the past. 
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ii. In dependent sentence* (B, D, E, F, G, H) 

619 . *• The present and perfect are used in sentences dependent on 
primary tenses. 

(a) The present subjunctive represents the present of the indica- 
tive: Sut if future time is otherwise indicated it may represent the 
future of the indicative ; e. g. si natnram sequamur, nego nos aberraturos 
corresponds to si natnram seqnemur, non aberrabimuB. 

(J?) The perfect subjunctive 

in some final .sentences (D) (e.g. timeo ne venerit), in consecutive 
sentences (E), in sentences with cum (F), in reported sentences (G), 
and in such dependent sentences as are classed under H, represents the 
perfect (and aorist) of the indicative ; and in a dependent interrogative 
it may also represent the imperfect; e.g. quid dicebaa would become 
quaero quid dixeria ; 

In all these classes of sentences, if future time be otherwise indi- 
cated, the perfect subjunctive may represent the completed future of the 
indicative, as it does also when used in conditional and most final sen- 
tences (B, D). 

620 *. The imperfect and pluperfect are used in sentences de- 
pendent on secondary tenses (including frequently the perfect as well as 
the aorist indicative, cf. § 607), even though the statement is applicable 
as well to the present as to the past time, or generally to all times alike. 

(a) The imperfect subjunctive represents both the imperfect and 
perfect of the indicative. 

(Jj) The pluperfect subjunctive represents the pluperfect of the 
indicative. 

In final sentences and in sentences classed under (H), the imperfect 
may represent a future, and the pluperfect may represent a completed 
future, as seen from a point of view in past time. 

621 3. But in some cases the particular sense or context requires or 
allows a different tense from what these rules should give. Thus 

(A) The historical present is, in its effect on the verbs directly or 
indirectly dependent on it, sometimes regarded as a primary, sometimes 
as a secondary tense. 
Bogat Rubrium ut quo* el commodum sit lnvltet : locum slbl soil, si 

vldeatur, rellnquat. (Cic.) 
Blmul servls aula Rubrlua ut Januam dauderent et lpsl ad forls adsis- 

terent lmperat. (Cic.) 

62a When the dependent sentence has another dependent on it, the 
former is frequently in the present tense ; e. g. 
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Adversarii postulant ut In earn rem Judlces dentur ex els dyltatibus, 
quae in id forum convenirent : electi, qui Verri yiderentur* (Cic.) 

Vago nuntios Cartnaglnem ad senatum mittit, qui defectionem sociorum 
In majua Terms extollentes, hortentur, ut auxilla mitterent, quibus 
tradltum a patribus imperium Hispanlae repeti posset. (Liv.) 

623 (^) ^ n consecutiv-e: sentences, though dependent on a secondary 
tense, the present is used of such actions as belong to the present time 
only. 

Sidllam per trlennlum ita vexavit ac perdldlt, ut ea restitui In anti- 
quum statum nullo modo possit, viz autem per multos annos 
aliqua- ex parte aliquando recrearl posse yideatur. > (Cic.) 

624 And the perfect is used of a result completed at the present time 
only (corresponding to perfect indie); and also of an event in past 
time simply regarded as such, without reference to its being contempo- 
raneous or prior to other past events. 

Aemilius Paullus tantum in aerarium pecuniae lnvexlt, ut unius impe- 
ratoris praeda flnem attulerit trlbutorum. (Cic.) 

Tantum opes ere verant, ut ne morte quldem Aeneae movere arma 
Etruscl aut ulll alii accolae ausi Bint. (Liv.) 

625 (e) The secondary tenses are rarely found in sentences dependent 
on a present tense, and when so found admit of a special explanation 
from the writer's having more than the present time in mind. 

Laudantur oratores yeteres, quod copiose reorum causas defendere 

solerent. (Cic) 
'Ut me omnes,' inquit, 'pater, tuo sanguine ortum yere ferrent, pro* 

yocatus equestrla haeo apolia capta exhoste caeso porto.' (Liv.) 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES OP SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD AND 

ITS TENSES. 

626 The following examples show the typical uses of the subjunctive 
mood and its tenses, with their proper English translations. 

(A) Hypothetical sentences, i.e. apodosis to a conditional sen- 
tence. (For translation of protasis see next section.) 

"• Fadam, * iusserisS° I should do, or be doing. 
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I should be found to have, or I should 

Feeerim 0* J nbea8 > or have, done (the fact, or the know- 

' Jusserls,) ledge of the fact, being in future 

time). 

(A Inferos or * should have been doing, or should 

Facerem ' taMtanaS ^ w done > or 1 bad b* en doin Si or 

jususses,; I had done. 

Fedssffln • (*i Jtiberes, or I should have done, or J had done (in 
9aamm i Jusslsses,) past time). 

For the second and third persons would must be substituted for 
should: e.g. 

Facias (sijubeas. or Tou\ . , , , . . 

Fadat V Jusserls,) Be \ ^^ dx> on he doin ^ 

2. 'With condition suppressed. 
Velim, / could wish. Vellem, I could have wished. 

Ego censuerlm, I am inclined to think. 
UM Invenias ? Where does Or can one find t 
Gredexes, One would haves believed. 

627 (B) Conditional sentences, i.e. protasis to a conditional sen- 
tence. (For translation of apodosis see preceding section.) 

1. Si Jubeas (faciam or feeerim), If you should bid or be bidding. 
81 jusserls (faciam or feeerim), If you should have bidden or should bid. 
81 Juberes (laeerem or fedssem), If you bad been bidding or had bidden. 
81 Jusslsses (facerem or feclssem), i/jwa hod bidden. 

Sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. (In the follow- 
ing sentences the ordinary translation of the apodosis as well as of the 
protasis is given,) 

* Should you ask, or were you to} 

™ Dam * "Should you hove asked, or werel * J ou Ja J' 
you to have asked) J 

rifTArtn^ ., M I should have said, 

' or should be found 
to have said. 

} Shouldyou, or wereyou to. havA IsboMba 

Rogaw8 » Idlcerem, been asking, ox bad: been askA ovJhadbeen ^ 

I ltn & saying 

Rogasses, J Badyouniked, I J &% 

dixlssem, I should have said, 

or I had said. 



Boges, 
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628 2. Conditional sentences in the subjunctive often have for an 
apodosis either a future participle or gerundive with the indicative 
mood of Bum, or an infinitive with the indicative mood of possum, 
licet, oportet, debeo, &c. 



Siadalfl 



Sljnsserls 



' facturus sum, 
factorus ero, 
fadendnm. mini 

est, 
fi wlfl n 4' nT T 1 mini 

erlt, 
facere possum, 
facere licet, 
facere debeo, 
facere audeo, 
facere potero, 
facere Uoefolt, 
facere debebo r 
facere audebo, 



I mean to do 

I shall intend to do 

I have to do 

I shall have to do 

I can do 
(I) may do 
I ought to do 
Vdare to do 
I shall be able to do 
(J)shallbe allowed to do 
It will be my duty to do 
I shall dare to do 



if you should be 
there 



\f you bid. 



Sladesses 



r facturus red, I meant to do 

facturus erain, I was intending {bad 

(sometimes fueram) intended) to do 
fadendnm mini I bad to do, or ought to 

rait, have done 

fadendnm mini I bad to do, or ought to 



81 jnsslsses 



erat, 
facere poteram, 

facere Ucebat, 
facere debebam, 



if you were or 
had beet: there 



if you bade or 
had bidden. 



have done at the time 
I could have been doing 

(now or formerly) 
Dnigbt have been doing 

(now or formerly) 
I : ought to have been 
doing (now or for- 
merly) 

facere audebam, I had dared to be dol- 
ing (now ox formerly) 
facere potul, I could have done « 

facere licult, (/) might have done 

facere debul, I ought to have done 

facere ausus sum, I had dared to have 

done 



The difference in meaning is scarcely perceptible, whether the apo- 
dosis to si Jnsslsses be constituted by feolssem or facturus ful. And 
practically faciendum mini fnlt, or facere potnl, might come to much 
the same. Hence the usages mentioned in the next two sections. 
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629 If the apodosis to a conditional sentence of past time is in a depen- 
dent interrogative or consecutive sentence, or dependent on com, so that 
the subjunctive mood would be required on account of the dependency, 
a periphrasis by means of the future participle with fuerlm is usually 
resorted to, instead of the simple pluperfect 1 active. 

Ostendis, (ostendes,) quomodo \ 

kiss ^ ™" u«,-irr-«-»»-^ 






Tails es, (oris,) qui 

You show, (will show,) bow, 
There is, (will be,) no doubt that, 
So it result j, (will result,) that, 

Tou are, (were,) the sort of person. to have done it, if I bad commanded 

(been commanding). 



if I bad commanded (been command" 
ing),you would have done it. 



680 If the hypothetical. sentence depend on. a secondary tense, faeris is 
still used generally, but in interrogative sentences (except such as non 
fait dublum quln) fulsses is used instead ; e.g. 

OBtendlfltl, quomodo * hoc, si SJ[I^ Il, faoturus fulsses. 

Non dublum fait quln. | 

Eo factum est ut > fuerls. 

Tails fulsU qui ) 

For the pluperfect passive a periphrasis (esp. with the gerundive or 
possum) is resorted to ; e.g. 

Non duWunnwt, quln I n A JUBBlB8 e m , JoPPidum capl Wtwrl^ 
Eo lit ut I jiwwwu, ^ dados acdplenda fuerlt. 

Non dublum fuit quln I potuerit 

Nihil jussl, cum f or potulsset. 

If not dependent, potent or potult would have been used in each. 
See examples in § 652. 

3. The following are types of rhetorical irregularities : 

Satis est si te vldeam, It is. enough if I do but see you. 

Perieram, nl te.vldlssem, It was all over with me if I bad not caught 

. Jtgbt of you. 

1 An hypothetical imperfect (e.g. facerem) is also occasionally found; 
a pluperfect very rarely. The subjunctive in facturus fuerim, &c. is due 
to the dependency of the sentence : the corresponding independent expres- 
sion would be in the indicative, the hypothesis being expressed by the 
future participle. 
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638 (£) Consecutive sentences, i.e. expressing a consequence. 



1. 



Is sum, &c. qui nihil tlmeam, I am one who fears nothing. 
4 tlmuerim, .feared or has fear- 
ed nothing. 

Is exam, &c tlmerem, I was one who feared nothing. 

tlmulssem, had feared nothing. 

Qui* est, &c. quln cernat.? Who is there but sees? 

Quls erat, &c. quln cerneret ? Who <was there but saw t 

Tempos exit, cum lleeat loqul, The time will come for speech to 



fait, Uceret 



be lawful. 
There was a time for speech to 
be lawful. 



2. 



(i) Bo lit 

Bo net 

Eo factum erit 

So factum est (perf .) _ 



that the sol- 
diers lose 
(or are 
losing) 
heart. 



Eonebat 

Bo factum est 
Bo factum exat. 



The result is 
ut milites The result will be 

anlmoa The result will have 
demlttant, been 

The result has been 

demlsexintj have (rarely will 

have) lost heart. 

demlssurl slnt, ~ will be likely to lose 

heart. 

„*~«n+*«. 12* result was'] that the sol" 
ufc muites i • » . y 

anlmos trL comtn ^ [ dierslost(pi 

demltterent, *£ "^twas f were losing) 

wuuranwii, ^beresult bad been ] heart. 



(Sometimes demlserlnt(§ 624), the action being regarded as a dis- 
tinct historical fact, not as a continuous state, or as a contemporary 
with the principal action (imperfect)). 

demlsissent, bad (rarely would 

have) lost heart. 

demlssurl essent, were likely to lose 

heart. 



00 
(3) 



Parum abest, quln Cato moriatur, 
• afult, moreretur, 



Cato all but dies. 
died. 



Ut 



dlcas, Suppose you to say, although you should say, or 

were to say. 
dlxerls, Suppose you to have said, although you should 

have said. 
dlceres, Suppose, or although, you bad been saying. 
dlxlsses, Suppose, or although, you bad said. 

Ut non dlcas, &c. Suppose you not to say, &c. 
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634 (F) Sentences expressing attendant circumstances. 

. Marcus, liking (since be 

1. (a) Marcos, ". res placeat, abit, &c. likes) the matter ; goes 

away. 

placuerit,abit, &c. ... since be has liked... 

placeret, ablbat, Marcus since be liked (at 

&c. the time) the matter was 

going away. 

placnlsset, abibat; ... since be bad liked... 

&c. 

(b) In Livy and later historians : 

Quod ~ facer,*, dlcebat, Whenever be w doing ibis, be used to 
Ubi ' ' spy. 

fedsset, Whenever be bad done this, be used to 

say. 
[N.B. In Cicero and Caesar the indicative is used ; eg. 

Quod ~ ftoerat, dloeftat, Whenever be bad done tbu, be Used to 

ubi ' ' say. 

So also 

Qnod _ fecit, dlcit, JVbentfoer be has done this, be says. 
fecerit, dicet, be will say.'] 

2. (1) Com navlB adveniret, haec dlcebam, On the ship approaching, I 

proceeded to say, or was 
saying, this. 

dixi, J 

said this. 

dixeram, As the ship was approach- 
ing, I bad said this. 

adTenlsset, haeo dlcebam, When the ship bad come up ', I 

proceeded to say this. 

dixi, / 

said this. 

dixeram, / 

bad said this. 

(%) Cum haec slut, Whereas, since, although, these things are so, 

essent, were so, 

or These things being so, or Under these 
circumstances. 

(3) Slmulat se audlre, cum Interea aliud agat, He pretends to bear, 

while all the time be 
is at something else. 

Simulabat ageret, He pretended to bear, 

while all the time he 
was at something else, 

(4) Audlvl cum dioeret, I heard him saying. 
Vidl cum veniret, I saw him coming , . 
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635 (G) Sentences containing reported definition, reason, con* 
dition, question. 



i. %. LaudaV 
Laudabit 
Landayerlt 
Landavlt . 
(perf.) 



<W>dhoc^^ 
* ' qulAoo **"*" 



you for doing 
this. 



He praises 
He will praise 
He will have 
praised 
He bos praised 

feceriB you for having done this. 

facturus sis . for purposing to do this. 

He was praising T 
to , qui hoc to-a-.- He praised (pas [you for doing 
W > quod boo xaceres praised) f this. 

He had praised J 

fe&sses for having done this. 

facturua 68868 for purposing to do this. 

These are often translated like the indicative (e.g. I praise you 
because you do this), but a distinction may be made by inserting as he 
saidy as is thought, &c. 



Laudabat i 
Laudavlt 

Laudaverat 



3. Mlnatur, &c. nl eant, 
Mlnabatur, Sec. nl Irent, 
Mlnatur, &c. nl irerlnt, 

Minabatur, &c. nl lssent, 

Tentat, &c. si res agi pogsit, 

Tentabat, &c posset, 



He 'threatens them, if they do not go. 

He threatened them, if they , did not go. 

He threatens them, if they should not 
have gone. . 

He- threatened them, if they should not 
have gone. 

He trips, whether the thing can be ma- 
naged. 

He was trying: whether the thing could 
be managed. 



4. Reported. (pften called Dependent) question. 



Video, 
&c. 



Videbam, 
&c. 



I quid facias, * ' > what you are doing. 



quid fecerlfi, , 
quid facturua sis,, 



j. ,** a***., /% ^£*! \ 



what you did or have done, 
what you will do. 

what you were do- 



ing- 



quid fedsses, what you bad done. 

quid facturuB esses,* what you were about 

to do. 
Non est dublum, quln id flat, There is no doubt it is 

being done. 

quln futurum*it, ut Id fiat, it 

will be done. 
Non erat dubiuxn, quia Id floret, There was no doubt 

it was being done. 
quln futurum esset, ut id fieret, it would be done. 
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636 (H) Sentences with verb in subjunctive because dependent on 
infinitive or subjunctive. 

i. Dependent on infinitive. 

Dldt \ He says \*u~* a 

Dicet I se Ire (iturum), cum He will say [ mJT g °?L 

Dixerit f tempos postulet, He w'dl have said f ™<* never . lDe 

Dixit (perf.)J He has said J ttme r '* u '™' 

postulaverit, ,. m when the time requires or 

shall have required. 

postulaturum sit, % wben the time shall be 

about to require. 




se iviflse (iturum fulsse), ubi tempos postularet. 

postulasset. 

, postulaturum esset. 



postulasset, when the time required or 

should have required. 

postulaturum esset when the time should be 1 

about to require. 

So vldeor, vldebor, vlsus ero, &c. Ire (iturus esse), cum tempus 
postulet, postulaverit, postulaturum sit ; 

vldebar, vlsus sum, vlsus eram, Ire (iturus esse), cum tempus 
postularet, postulasset, postulaturum esset. 

After the past infinitive the tenses are secondary ; e.g. 
Dlcit 
Dicet 
Dixerit 
Dixit 
Dicebat 
Dlxerat J 

So vldeor, &c, vldebar, &c, ivlsse (iturus folsse), ubi tempus pos- 
tularet, &c. 

a. Dependent on subjunctive. 

The other tenses and translations given under (1) will hold good, if 
we substitute as follows : 

Bleat, if be were to go, for dldt or dicet Be Ire. 

eat, be would go, 

Si ierit, if be should (or shall) have gone, for dixit (perf.) or dix- 

ierit, he would (or twill) have gone, erit se ire. 

^i^*' i { beha f.'f n Sl"'g, for dicebat ae Ire. 

iret, be would have been going, 

Silsset, if he bad gone, for dixit (aor.) or dix- 

lsset, be (would have gone, erat se ire. 

L. G. 17 
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[From here to end of Chap. xxi. the right-hand pages are not con- 
tinuous with the left-hand pages, but form a parallel exposition. All the 
sections on the left-hand pages have even numbers, all those on the right- 
hand have odd numbers.] 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

USE OF THE MOODS IN (A) HYPOTHETICAL AND 

(B) CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

(A) Hypothetical subjunctive. 

639 Such a subjunctive as appears in the principal clause (i.e. the 
apodosis) of a conditional sentence may be called a hypothetical sub- 
junctive. 

An hypothetical subjunctive expresses an action*- which, while its 
non-occurrence is implied, is yet supposed to occur, if some other action 
occur. 

The following rules for the tense apply to the subjunctive in both 
clauses. 

(a) The present tense is used of an imaginary action in the im- 
mediate present or the future, and therefore still possible, but marked 
(by the use of the subjunctive) as merely imaginary. 

(b) The perfect is used of an action similarly marked as merely 
imaginary, but assumed to be already completed, or to be completed 
before an action still possible in the present or future. 

(r) The imperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to the 
fact, to be already occurring in the present time, or of a continuous 
state supposed, contrary to the fact, to have existed in past time. 

(d) The pluperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to the 
fact, to have occurred in past time; or at least to be already completed 
at the present time. 

640 i- Hypothetical subjunctive, with condition expressed in a 
separate clause. 

81 is used of a positive, si non of a negative condition, nisi, nl, nisi 
el of an exception (which often has the same effect as a negative con- 
dition). 

(a) Present. Tu si hie sis, alitor sentias. (Ter.) 

Ego si Sdpionis deslderio me moveri negem, mentiar. (Cic.) 

Quid, si pater fana expUet, ctmiculos agat ad aerarium ? indlcetne id 

magistratibxifl Alius? Nefas id quidem est: quin etiam defendat 

patrem, at arguatur. (Cic.) 

(b) Perfect (rare). Turn vero ego nequiquam hac dextra Capitolium 
arcemque servaverim, at civem in vincula dud yldeaxn. (Liv.) 

1 Action is used throughout as the general term for what a verb denotes. 

Continued on p. 360 
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637 [The following instances (Chapp. xvni. — xxi.) of the indicative and im- 
perative moods are selected, partly for introducing certain idiomatic usages, 
but chiefly to illustrate, by contrast with these, the effect due to the sub- 
junctive mood. Compared with the sentences on the left-hand pages they 
all belong to one of two classes ; they either express a different meaning in 
similar sentences (or in sentences introduced by like conjunctions), or ex- 
press a similar meaning in differently turned sentences. The arrangement 
of the matter in these chapters is mainly such as is necessary to show the 
connexion with one another of the uses of the subjunctive ; and the uses of 
the indicative are grouped as connectedly as the primary object of contrast 
or comparison with the subjunctive allows.] 



639 The use of the indicative in a principal sentence, with a sub- 
ordinate conditional sentence, is very common in all tenses except the 
pluperfect. 

^be INDICATIVE makes a statement without implying that the action 
does not occur, or (necessarily) that it does occur. 

641 I* Regular conditional sentences with si, si non, nisi, ni ; si modo, 
si quidem. 

(a) Present. Si id facis, nodle postremum me Tides. (Ter.) 

Nos vero, si quidem in voluptate sunt omnia, longe multumque supe- 
ramur a bestiis. (Cic.) 

Denique si dens es, trlbuere mortallbus benencia denes, non sua eripere ; 
sin antem homo es, id, quod es, semper esse te cogita. (Curt.) 

Future. Si damnatus eriB, atque adeo cum damnatus eris, (nam 
dubitatio damnatlonis, illis recuperatoribus, quae poterat esse?) 
Tirgis te ad necem caedi necesae erit. (Cic.) 

Quid? si tyrannidem occupare, si patrlam prodere conabitur pater, 
silebitne Alius? Immo vero obsecrablt patrem, ne id faciat: si 
nihil proflciet, accusabit. (Cic.) 

Si tot ezempla virtutis non movent, nihil unquam movebit : si tanta 
clades vilem vitam non fecit, nulla faciet. (Liv.) 

(b) Perfect. Si veneno te Inter cenam tollere yolui, quid minus 
aptum fuit quam iratum te efflcere ? (Liv.) 

Dizl me pigrum proficiscentl tibl : quid turn profeci, mecum facientia 
jura si tamen attemptas ? (Hor.) 

Continued on p. 261 
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Injussu tuo, lmperator, extra ordlnem nunquam pugnaverim, non si 

certain victoriam Yldeaxn. (Liv.) 
Denlque hercle aufugerim pottos quam redeam, si eo mini redeundum 

Bclam. (Ter.) 
Hob, nl mea cura reslstat, Jam flammae tulerint, lnlmicus et hauserit 

enBlfl. (Verg.) 

(c) Imperfect. Haeo tibi rldicula vldentur, non enim ades ; quae si 

ylderes, lacrimas non teneres. (Cic.) 
Hannibal peto pacem, qui non peterem, nisi utUem crederem. (Liv.) 
Nuxn igltur Oplmium, si turn esses, temerariuxn civem aut crudelem 

putares ? (Cic.) 
Nunc quemadmodum audlar sentlo, at turn si dlcerem non audlrer. (Cic.) 
Tu vero, vel si testamentum defenderes, sic ageres, nt omne omnium 

testamentorum jus In eo judicio positum ylderetur, vel si causam 

ageres mllitLs, patrem ejus dicendo a mortuis excitasses. (Cic.) 

{d) Pluperfect. Si Metelli fidei dlfflsus essem, judlcem eum non 

retlnuissem, (Cic.) 
Res neque nunc dlfflcili loco mini yldetur esse, et fulsset facillimo, si 

culpa a quibusdam afulsset. (Cic.) 
Atqui, Vellei, nisi tu aliquid dlxisses, nihil sane ex me quidem audlre 

potuisses. (Cic.) 



642 ii» With the condition not formally expressed. (This is some- 
times called the potential mood.) 

1. The condition is sometimes contained in a phrase in the sen- 
tence or implied by the context. 

Uno proelio vlctus, Alexander bello ylctus esset; Komanum quern 

Caudium, quern Cannae non fregerunt, quae freglsset acies ? (Liv.)' 

i.e. si evenisset. 
mius impulsu cum turrlbus ardua celsls moenia mota forent : serpens 

sine vulnere mansit. (Ov.) Where illlus impulsu = si ab Ulo 

impulsae essent. 
4 Vellem quidem liceret : hoc dlxissem.' Dicas licet. ( Hoc feclssem.' 

Facias licet : nemo pronlbet. ' Hoc decrevissem.' Decerne, modo 

recte : omnes approbabunt. (Cic.) 
Nulla profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis non obruta esset. (Liv.) 
Hoc spatio plura facinora in se victi ediderunt quam infesti edidissent 

ylctores. (Liv.) 
Omnia nostra, dum nascuntur, placent : alioqui nee scriberentur. 

(Quint.) 
ma vel lntactae segetis per summa volaret gramina nee teneras cursu 

laesisset aristas, vel mare per medium fiuctu suspensa tumentl 

ferret iter celeris nee tingueret aequore plantas. (Verg.) 

Continued on p. %d% 
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Epicurus quamyis comis In amlcls tuendls fuerit, tamen si haeo vera 
sunt, nihil enlm afflrmo, non satis acutus fait. (Cic.) 

Completed Future. Si tu argentum attuleriB, cum illo perdidero 

fidem. (Plaut.) 
Pergratum miM fecerls, spero etiam Scaevolae, si de amicitia dlspu- 

taris. (Cic.) 

(c) Imperfect. Si nullum jam ante consilium de morte Sex. Boscl 
lnleras, hie nuntius ad te mlnlme omnium pertinebat. (Cic.) 

Metellum si parum pudor lpsius defendebat, debebat famlliae nostrae 

dlgnitas satis sublevare. (Metell.) 
Turn enlm maglstratum non gerebat is qui ceperat, si patres auctores 

non erant facti. (Cic.) 

(d) Pluperfect. Cesseram, si alienam a me plebem fulsse voltls, quae 
non fuit, Invldlae ; si vis suberat, armis ; si perlculum civlum, rei 
publicae. (Cic.) 

Vivere debuerant et vlr mens et tua conjux, si nullum ausuri majus 
eramus opus. (Ov.) 

343 2. The indicative (of certain verbs) is used <tijbere the power, pos- 
sibility, duty j convenience, &*c. of doing certain acts is spoken of, rather 
than the occurrence of the acts themselves,, 

(a) The Present and Future are used when the possible, obliga- 
tory, &c. action is spoken of as still possible. * 

(A) The Perfect is used of past time generally. 

(c) The Imperfect is used of present time, or of a continuous state 
in past time, the action being regarded as no longer possible. 

(d) The Pluperfect is used of an action no longer possible in past 
time. 

(a) Present. Possum persequi multa oblectamenta rerum rustlcarum, 

sed ea ipsa, quae dlzl, sentio fulsse longlora. (Cic.) 
Longum est ea ulcere : sed hoc breve dicam. (Cic.) 

Future. Nihil est quod verearia, ne sit hoc 1111 molestum, cui orbem 
terrarum drcumire non erlt longum mea causa. (Plin.) 

(&) Perfect. Aut non susgipi bellum oportuit, aut geri pro dignltate 

populi Romanl oportet. (Li v.) 
Frohiberl melius fuit impedirique ne Cinna tot summos vlros inter- 

flceret, quam ipsum aliquando poenas dare. (Cic.) 

(c) Imperfect. Perturbationes anlmorum poteram morbos appellare ; 
sed non convenlret ad omnia. (Cic.) 

Itaque Plato eos ne ad rempublicam quldem accessuros putat nisi 
coactos : aequius autem erat id voluntate fieri. (Cic.) 

(d) Pluperfect. Quanto melius fuerat, in hoc promissum patris non 
esse servatum. (Cic.) 

Catilina erupit e senatu, triumphans gaudlo, quern omnino vlvum 
llllnc ezire non oportuerat. (Cic.) 



Continued on p 
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644 2. Often the suppressed condition is * if occasion arose, 1 l if a trial 
were made] and the like. This is most common 

(a) in the case of velim, vellem, malim, nolim, &c, or of the perfect 
(with sense of present) tense of some verbs of mental action (thinkings 
saying, &c). In English we use the auxiliaries l can, 1 4 could, 1 4 should,' 
* would, 1 ' may, 1 * might. 1 

Id velim mini lgnoscaa, quod Inylta boctu tua fecerlm. (Cic.) 
Jam xaallem Oerberum metueres, quam lata tarn Inconsiderate dlceres. 

(Cic.) 
Quia dubltet, quln in vlrtute divltlae Bint ? (Cic.) 
Hoc tantum bellnxn quia umquam arbltraretur uno anno conflci posse ? 

(Cic.) 
Neo vero reprehenderim ' acrlpsere alll rem : ' ' acrlpaerunt ' esse verius 

sentlo. (Cic.) 
TJU (Sarmata) per turmas advenere, vix ulla aclea obatlterlt. (Tac.) 

or (if) with the adverbs merito, facile, lubenter, dtlus, and the 
like, with or without a negative. The perfect is also sometimes found, 
especially in first pers. sing., without such adverb or negative. 

Bed neque verbis aptiorem dto alinm dlxerlni neque aententiis cxe- 

briorem. (Cic.) 
Libenter omnibus omnia opes conceBserlm, ut mini liceat vl nulla Inter- 

pellante Isto modo vlvere. (Cic.) 
Ciceronem culcnmqne Graecorum fortlter opposnerlm. (Quint.) 
Macte vlrtute I Ego enlm Ipse cum eodem Isto non Invltus erraverim. 

(Cic.) 
Sic ego lstis censuexlm novam istam oratlonem fuglendam. (Cic!) 



646 3. The subjunctive is used where the subject is impliedly indefinite, 
the verb being in the and pers. singular (i.e. you = one). 

(The condition understood is the reality of the subject.) N.B. The 
subject tu is rarely expressed. 

Quern neque gloria neque perlcula excitant, nequlquam hortere. (Sail.) 
Demptum tenet arbore pomum : Hesperidas donasse putea. (Ov.) 
Injussu slgna referunt, maestlque, (crederes victoa,) redeunt In castra. 

(Liv.) 
Kemlnem totla mox caatris quletum viderea. (Liv.) 
Putaasea ejus luctus allquem flnem ease debere. (Sen.) 

Such a subjunctive may occur in a conditional or other subordinate 
clause; e.g. 

Mens quoque et animus, nisi tanquam lumlnl oleum InatlUea, exatin- 

guuntur aenectute. (Cic.) 
Bonus tantummodo aegnlor fit, ubl neglegaa, at malua improblor, 

(Sail.) 

Continued on p. 264 



645 3. The indicative is frm«^ "• ~" ■ 

those (on opposite ^ S^^^tences similarly framed to 

<«) Duca. y^o u^ „ X0Mm 

Malo mehercule id nn ^ * (™ut.) 

Pro di lmmortaieB ! o ,C -J > 

^^to,?^ <" Ii «— "■ «*» oogultls drcu». 

(*) Ubantar MM IaaH „♦ ,. (H ° r) 

•»««, *aeii, nt da ao dltmraa *».m_ 

Medlocrtbug et qui, W^ „„, "T""' •«*■ eoncaMero. (Cic.) 

a^meriti^tSTS^; ' 0rtM - « *«"> largitar 
Hunc quid d^ ? < CaTa ,_, M , 

7<* eat .- qua qut apudT"o n^* UeC ho,alnto »» ** Hominam 

(ton adt uterane Hh«,.« .. *• -^ 

wwe, llbeu censabo, exerceat arta*. (Hor.) 

647 (A The indicative is r ro ». * 

a definite, or apraStt "fe? *» •» bilateral reason) used with 
completed fcturS of^/"^ »*** .; especially the i uturTand 
Uons - ' '* u * ero ' « c - «n introducing possible objec- 

«nJmrptTJ XPreSSed,>r indefinite Sub J ,ect : 

Meet auquls, < quia^ J^ ?%£**?. *» <««>"«*. (C £) 

Oolor fadt w matSLSSSF- BwWMa toTl * U8 ' "«* taeniae 
™> praetor consuetudinem jaorlosum. (Cic.) 

»• With a definite subject • 

"" S^S?SSL ™ ^°f ore i «»^tlae n<m antaponaat 7 < A few 
Ml suo ? ™CicO taVe,,lM ' ^ h0Mr6m *»*»•£•• 
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(B) Conditional subjunctive. 
» * 

648 Conditional subjunctives are used in subordinate sentences which 

qualify not positive or absolute assertions, but thoughts, actions in the 
abstract, qualities; i.e. they are used in sentences qualifying subjunc- 
tives, infinitives, gerundives, and future participles. 

A conditional clause with si frequently qualifies or appears to 
qualify a principal sentence which has the indicative. These cases are 
referable to two classes. The first of these is (a) when the indicative 
verb in the principal clause is an auxiliary verb ; e.g. possum, licet, est, 
fait ; and the conditional clause really qualifies not the auxiliary but the 
infinitive or gerundive, which is connected with it. The other class is 
(3) when the principal sentence does not state the proper hypothetical 
assertion to which the conditional clause strictly corresponds, but sub- 
stitutes for it a statement of similar content but of a positive character. 

A conditional subjunctive expresses an action, whose nonoccurrence is 
implied, hut which is supposed to occur as the condition of another supposed 
action. 

660 1' Conditional sentence with protasis and apodosis in 
subjunctive* 

(a) The protasis (or conditional clause) may be without relative 
or connective adverb (the verb being generally put first in the clause). 

Roges me, qualem naturam deorum esse ducam, nihil fortasse respon- 
deam ; quaeras, putemne talem esse, quails modo a te sit ezposlta, 
nihil dioam mini ylderl minus. (Cic.) 
Partem opere in tanto, sineret dolor, Icare, naberes. (Verg.) 
Dedisses hulc anlmo par corpus, feciaset quod optabat. (Phn.) 

In the comic poets such a protasis has sometimes the preposition absque 
with its case, and esset or foret. 

Nam absque te esset, hodie numquam ad solem occasum viverem. (Plaut.) 

(b) The protasis may be introduced by a relative adjective (qul= 
slquis). 

Haec et innumerabilla ex eodem genere qui yldeat, nonne cogatur con- 

flterl deos esse ? (Cic.) 
Qui Ylderet equum Trojanum introductum, urbem captam diceret. (Cic.) 

(r) Ordinary conditional sentences have the protasis introduced 
by si. Instances are given in § 640. 

Conditional clauses, with si, si maxume (followed by tamen), 
tametsl, etiamsl, are often used to concede, for argument's sake, a 
supposition contrary to the fact. 

Si haec non gesta audlretls, Bed picta ylderetis, tamen appareret uter 

esset insidlator. (Cic.) 
Etiamsl mors oppetenda esset, doml atque in patrla mallem quam in 

externis atque alienis locis. (Cic.) 
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Indicative and Imperative in Conditional clause. 

649 Conditional clauses with the verb in the indicative usually qualify 
principal clauses which contain an indicative or imperative. 

The indicative is however found in the conditional clause, when the 
principal clause has the subjunctive, but this happens only where either 
the principal clause, properly correspondent, has been suppressed ; or 
where the subjunctive form is due not to its conditional function, but to 
a wholly independent reason, e.g. to its denoting a wish or command, &c. 



In the indicative or imperative mood, a condition is put simply without 
its being implied that it does, or does not, occur. 

551 1. Conditional sentence with protasis and apodosis in 
indicative or imperative. 

(a) The protasis may be without relative or connective adverb, in 

indicative ; especially the present and completed future. 

Quicquid dicunt laudo :. id rursum el negant, laudo id quoque. Hegat 
quia ; nego : ait, aio. (Ter.) 

Clarlflsimo viro decreet imperlum, private tamen: in quo maximum 
nobis onus Imposult. Adsensus ero ; ambitionem indnzero in 
curiam : negaro ; Yldebor suffraglo meo honorem homini amiciaaimo 
denegavisse. (Cic.) (J uv 

Sides ; majore cachlnno concutitur : net, si lacrymas. conspexit amlci. 

Veneris in patriam mecnm, ibi tibi gratiam referam. (Sen. Rhet.) 

Or the protasis may be in imperative. 
Attendite : Jam intellegetis. (Cic.) 
Tolle banc oplnlonem 1 luctum. snstulerls. (Cic.) 

(£) The protasis may be introduced by a relative adjective. 

Nibil est enlm virtnte amabillns, qnam qui adeptus erlt, nblcunque erit 

gentium, a nobis diligetur. (Cic.) 
Haeo et quae sunt ejus generis facile vldebit, qui volet laudare. (Cic.) 

(c) Ordinary conditional sentences have the protasis introduced 
by si. Instances are given in § 641. 

With si, si maxume (followed by tamen, at), etsl, tametsl, etlamsi, 
of a simple supposition, especially where the supposition is known to 
be the fact. 

|n DeciiB Maglis si moderatlo Ilia, quae in nostris solet esse consnlibns, 
non fait, at fait pompa, fait species. (Cic.) 

Viri bonl multa ob earn cansam fadunt, quia honestum est, etsl nul- 
lum consecuturum emolumentum vident. (Cic.) 

Quod crebro quis videt, non mlratur, etlamsi cur fiat nesdt. (Cic.) 
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(d) The subjunctive appears to be rarely used in stating conflicting 
possibilities (as with slve or Bin), except in reported narrative or dependent 
sentence ; probably because the writer declines to mark as imaginary any of 
the possibilities among which he declines to decide. 

Et tamen ego a philosopho, si adferat eloquentiam, non asperner, si non 
habeat, non admodum flagitem. (Cic.) 

652 2. Conditional sentence with subjunctive in protasis, but with 
some part of infinite verb, i.e. infinitive, future participle, 
or gerundive, in the apodosis. 

The verb in the apodosis on which the infinitive depends, or the 
auxiliary verb with the gerundive or participle, is usually put in the 
indicative (except for some collateral reason), and conveys a positive 
expression of duty, possibility, right, &c. (Cf. §§ 628, 643.) 

(a) A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

Omnibus earn contumeliis onerasti, qnem patrla loco, si ulla in te 

pietaa asset, colere debebas 1 . , (Cic.) 
Deleri totns exercitus potuit 1 , si fugientes persecuti victores assent. 

(Liv.) 
Neque tu hoc dlcere audebiu, nee, si cuplas, licebit. (Cic.) 

But the verb on which the infinitive depends or the auxiliary verb (with 
genitive, &c.) is sometimes put in the subjunctive either (1) as hypothetical, 

Ease si diceret, tamen ignosci non oporteret. (Cic.) 

or (2) often for a collateral reason : this is especially the case with 
potuerit, rarely potnlsset. (Cf. §§ 629, 630.) 

Ventum quidem erat eo, nt, si hostem simllem antlquls Macedonum 
regibns habulsset consul, magna clades accipi potuerit. (Liv.) 

Phllippus, si satis diel superesset, non dubins quin Athamanes quoque 
exul castris potulssent, snb tnmulo consedit. (Liv.) 

(b) A condition qualifying the future participle, or the gerundive. 

mi lpsl aratores, qui remanserant, relicturl agros omnls erant, nisi ad 

eos Metellus Roma litteras mlsisset. (Cic.) 
Quid, si hostes nrbem veniant, facturi estis ? (Liv.) 
Hos nisi manuml8is8et, tormentis etiam dedendi faerunt. (Cic.) 
Sic flendus Feleus, si moreretur, erat. (Ov.) 

The auxiliary verb in the apodosis may be in the subjunctive for a col- 
lateral reason; e.g. if the apodosis is a dependent question, &c. (Cf. §§ 629, 
630.) 

Nee dnbinm erat, quin, si tarn pauci simul obire omnia (loca) possent, 

terga daturi hostes fuerint. (Liv.) 
Quae res sua sponte tarn scelerata et nefaria est, ut, etiamsl lex non 

esset, magno opere vitanda fuerit. (Cic.) 

1 This corresponds to the origin of the English idiom, should, could, 
might, &c. 
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(</) When several conflicting possibilities are stated, either the first is 
expressed by si, and the second by si, sin, si vero, &c. positively, by si 
non, sin minus negatively. 

SI fecerls id quod ostendls, magnum habebo gxatlain ; si non feoerls, 
lgnoscam. (Cic.) 

Aut si es dura, nega : sin es non dura, yentto. (Prop.) 

Luzurla cum omul aetatl turpls, turn seneetuti foedlsslma est: sin 
antem etiam libldinum lntemperantla aocesslt, duplex malum est. 

(Cic.) 

Slve enlm ad saplentlam pervenirl potest, non paranda nobis solum ea, 
Bed fruenda ettam est : slve hoc difficile est, tamen nullus est modus 
lnvestlgandi verl, nisi iuvenerls. (Cic.) 

653 W An exception (in the indicative) is often appended by way of 
afterthought : nisi, nisi forte, nisi vero, ironical, nisi tamen. Sometimes 
vSaX—only that, only, but, however. 

Nemo fere saltat sobrlus, nisi forte lnsanlt. (Cic.) 

Kidiculum caput, quasi necesse sit, si huic non dat, te 111am uxorem 
ducere : nisi Tides, nisi senis amlcos oras, ambls. (Ter.) 

Do re non possum Judicare, nisi Ulud mini persuadeo, te talem virum 
nihil temere fedsse. (Cic.) 

Nos nihil de eo percontatlonibus reperlebamus, nisi certis ex aqua men- 
Burifl brevlores esse quam In continent! noctes yldebamus. (Caes. ) 

655 2. Indicative conditional clause with apodosis in impera- 
tive. 

The conditional clause may have, or may not have, si or nisi. 

Quamobrem si me amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, si dormls, 
expergiscere ; si stas, lngredere; si Ingrederls, curre; si currls, 
advola. (Cic.) 

Vive, vale: slquid noTlstl rectlus lstia, candldus impertl; si nil, his 
utere mecum. (Hor.) 

Stlamsi alii primam fxontem tenebunt, te sors Inter triarios posuerlt, 
lnde voce, adhortatione, exemplo, anlmo mlllta. (Sen.) 

Verum pardte dlgnltatl Lentuli, si Ipse famae suae pepercit : ignoscite 
Cethegi adolescentlae, nlal iterum patriae bellum fecit. (Sail.) 

Arguet, argulto: quicquld probat Ilia, probato; quod dloet, dicas; 
quod negat Ilia, neges. Rlserlt, adrlde ; si flebit, Here memento. 

(Ov.) 

Rure erlt et dlcet venlas — amor odit inertes — si rota defuerlt, tu pede 
carpe viam. (Ov.) 
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664 3. Conditional sentence with subjunctive in protasis but with 
suppression or contraction of the proper hypothetical 
apodosis. 

(a) An allied fact is sometimes substituted for the proper hypo- 
thetical statement. This allied fact is usually either 

(i. Present) a general truth (instead of a particular occurrence) ; or 

(a* Future) an unconditional prophecy; or 

(3. Perfect with paene, prope, or Imperfect) an incomplete action 
or tendency (instead of the completed result); or 

(4. Pluperfect) a wilful exaggeration* 

1. Multa me dehortantur a vobls r Quirltes, nl stadium relpubUcae 

superet. (Sail.) 
Memini numeros, si verba tenerem. (Verg.) 

•a. At si me Jubeas domltos Jovis igne Olgantas dlcere, conantem 
debilitabit onus. (Ov.) 
SI fractus illabatur orbls, lmpavldum ferient rulnae. (Hor.) 

3. Pons sublldus Iter paene hostlbus dedlt, nl turns \lr fuisset. 

(Liv.) 
Quin labebar longras, nisi me retmnlssem. (Cic.) 
SI per L. Metellumlidtum esset, matres lllorum mlserorum sororesque 
veniebant. (Cic.) 

4. Fraeclare viceramus, nisi spollatum, Inermem, fuglentem Lepldus 
receplsset Antonlom. (Cic.) 

Me truncus lllapsus cerebro sustulerat, nisi Faunas Ictum dextra levas- 
set. (Hor.) 

666 (h) An epithet, &c. forms the apodosis, instead of a statement of the 
epithet's being applicable. 

Hone exltnm habult vir, nisi In libera dvitate natus esset, memorabllls. 

(Liv.) 
Vidimus et morulas ponl, suayls. res, si non causas narraret earum et 
naturas domlnus. (Hor.) 

668 (c) In conversational questions the verb of the apodosis is omitted, 
perhaps not even distinctly conceived. 

Quid, si nunc comprehend! Jusserlm? TY. Saplas magis. (PlauL ) 

660 ( d ) ^ n sentences of comparison; with quasi, velut si, ac si, 
tamquam si, slcutl, ceu, &c, the verb of the apodosis (being an hypo- 
thetical repetition of the verb of the principal sentence) is often omitted. 
With tamquam and velut the si also is sometimes omitted. 

Verum homines oonrupU superbia Ita aetatem agunt, quasi vostros 
honores contemnant ; Ita hos petunt, quasi honeste vlxerint. 

(Sail.) 

At aecusat C. Cornelii Alius, et Id aequo valere debet, ac si pater indi- 
caret. (Cic.) 
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657 3, With apparent apodosis in subjunctive, 

(a) Sometimes it is not the particular action expressed — this may be in 
indicative or subjunctive according to circumstances — but the mention of 
the action, which is qualified by the conditional clause expressed, 

Quam vellem Bomae esses, si forte non es. (Cic.) 

Tna nos virtus ita condllavit tibi, ut, te salvo atque incolnmi amloo, 

ne deofl quidem lratos, si fas est did, timeremus. (Li v.) 
Tu tamen vellm orationem legas, nisi forte Jam leglsti. (Cic.) 

(£) Or the apodosis may express a wish or command or conse- 
quence, or modest assertion, &c. and on that account have its verb in 
the subjunctive, without the mood of the protasis being affected. 

Btenlm si nox non adimit vitam beatam, cur dies nocti simills adlmat ? 

(Cic.) 
Peream male, si non optimum erat. (Hor.) 

Fratrem mecnm et te si habebo, per me iati pedibus trahantur. (Cic.) 
81 plguit portas ultra prooedere, at illuc Jussisses lectum lentius ire 

meum. (Propert.) 
Sin erit ille gexnltus elamentabllis, si inbeclllus, si abjectus, si flebUls, 

el qui se dederlt, vix eum virum dlxerlm. (Cic.) 

(c) Or the apodosis may contain an hypothetical statement contingent, 
not on the condition expressed, but on another which is not formally ex- 
pressed. 

81 unquam tibi visas sum in repnbllca fortls, oerte me in Ilia causa 

admiratus esses (sc. si affuisBes). (Cic.) 
Quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo non potest, ne in sphaera quidem 

eosdem motus Archimedes sine dlvlno Ingenio (=nlsl divlnum in- 

genium haberet) potulsset lmitari. (Cic.) 

659 4. In conversational questions the verb of the apodosis is sometimes 
omitted. 

Quid, si hie manebo potius ad meridiem ? (Plaut.) 



661 The indicative is used in sentences of comparison where the occur-* 
rence adduced in comparison is a fact ; chiefly with ac, tamquam. 

Longe alia nobis ac tu scripseras narrantur. (Cic.) 

Nam et vltast eadem et animus te erga idem ac fuit. (Ter.) 

Jusserunt simulacrum Jovis facere majus et in excelBo conlocare et 

contra, atque antea fuerat, ad orientem convertere. (Cic.) 
Fuit olim, quasi nunc ego sum, senex : el flliae duae erant, quasi nunc 

meae sunt : eae erant duobus nuptae fratribus, quasi nunc meae 

sunt vobis, &c. (Plaut.) 
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Bamnltlum ezercltus, velut hand ulla mora pugnae futura esset, aclem 

lnstrult. (Liv.) 
Hie vero lngentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam bella forent, nulli tota 

morerentur In urbe, cernlmus. (Verg.) 
Quasi vero mini diffldle sit quam vis multos nominatim proferre. 

(Cic.) 
662 (e) In wishes. 

SI nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus ostendat nemore In tanto. 

(Verg.) 
Quanquam si solitae qulcquam virtutifl adesset ! (Verg.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS 
DESIRE, with contrasted use of indicative and imperative. 

664 (C) Optative and jussive subjunctive. 

This use, with the hypothetical subjunctive, exhausts the cases in 
which the subjunctive stands in a simple sentence, or in an independent 
principal clause of a compound sentence. 

In all these cases, except in questions (§ 674), if the subjunctive verb 
requires a negative, ne is used instead of non. Cave and nolim, nollem 
are also sometimes used as equivalent to ne. 

The optative or jussive subjunctive expresses an action sup- 
posed and either wished, or deprecated, or commanded, 
or forbidden. 

666 1. Wish. 

(a) Without connective adverb ; (in negative sentences with ne). 
Valeant elves mel, Bint incolumes, slut florentes, Bint beati. (Cic.) 
Legati pro contione: Qnod bonum feliz faustumque sit vobis reique 

publicae, redite in patrlam. (Liv.) ' 
Di facerent sine patre forem. (Ov.) 
Ac venerata Ceres, ita culmo surgeret alto, ezplicuit vino contractae 

seria frontis. (Hor.) 
Phoebe, gravis Trojae semper mlserate labores, nac Trojana tenus 

fuerit Fortuna secuta. (Verg.) 
Ne sim salvus, si alitor scrlbo ac sentio. (Cic.) 

So in certain apologetic phrases ; (present and perfect). 
Obsecro vos, putate me ez media contione unum civem suoclamare: 

" Bona venia veatra llceat ez his rogationibus legere, quas salubres 

nobis censemus esse, antiquare alias." (Liv.) 
Tu, et meo judicio et omnium, viz ullam ceteris oratoribus, pace borum 

dlzerim, laudem reliquisti. (Cic.) 
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663 If the verb of the subordinate sentence is the same (whether re- 
quiring the same or a different mood) as that of the principal sentence, 
it is usually omitted, and the adverb thus appears to qualify a word 
only. 

De Fabiano Beverns Oassius, antequam ab illo reus ageretur, dlxerat : 
* quasi dlssertus os, quasi formosus oa, quasi dives es ; unum 
tantum es non quasi, vappa.' (Sen. Rhet.) 
M. Pordum, slcut omni vita, turn prensantem premebat nobllitas. (Liv.) 
Cn. Plancli salutem non secus ao meam tueri debeo. (Cic.) 



Indicative and Imperative. 

666 The uses of the indicative mood in this chapter have not all a 
close connexion with one another. They have been selected as con- 
trasting, or at least being in some way comparable, with the quoted 
usages of the subjunctive. 

1. A similar meaning to that of this class of subjunctive 
may be expressed by the indicative. 

(a) A direct expression of a wish is made by the use of the verbs volo, 
cupio, &c. 

To ipsum, Naevi, volo audire ; volo lnanditum feetnus ipstos, qui id 

commislt, voce convlnci. (Cic.) 
Neque flcto in pejus vultu proponi cereus usquam, nee prave metis 

deeorari versibus opto. (Hor.) 

{b) The second person of the future indicative, by telling a person 
what he will do, may imply that he shall do it. 

Znterea dedlte profanos nos : dedetls deinde et lstos sacrosanctos, quum 
primum maglstratu abierlnt. (Liv. ) 

Bed valebis, meaque negotia videbla, meque dls Juvantibus ante brumam 
ezpectabis. (Cic.) 

Cum te audlrem, accidebat, ut moleste ferrem tantum ingenium— bona 
venia me audies — in tarn lneptas sententias inddlsse. (Cic.) 

667 ( c ) The use of all persons of vldero (see § 609, 5) to put off the con- 
sideration of a question is noticeable. 

Quae fuerit causa, moz vldero ; lnterea noc tenebo. (Cic) 

Bed de te tu vlderls : ego de me Ipso profltebor. (Cic.) 
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(b) With utinam, sometimes with modo ; or (in poetry) ut. In 
negative sentences usually with ne. In execrations qui (adv.) is used by 
the comic poets. 

Utinam ipse Varro lncumbat In causam. (Cic.) 

Utinam popnlua Romanus unam cervicem haberet. (Calig. ap. Suet.) 

Juppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore prlmo Qnosia Cecroplae teti- 

gisflent litora puppes. (Catull.) 
pater et rez Juppiter, ut pereat positum robiglne telum, neu quia- 

quam noceat cupldo mini pads J (Hor.) 
Qui ilium dl omnes perdulnt, qui primus commentuBt contionem habere. 

(Plaut.) 

A wish is sometimes expressed by a conditional sentence, with the 
apodosis omitted ; see § 662. 

668 2. Simple command. (In prohibitions ne, nemo, nihil, rarely 
non : sometimes (for et ne, vel ne) neve, neu ; nee.) 

(a) In present and, in prohibitions, perfect tenses. 

The use of the subjunctive of the second person, present tense, is 
not frequent, excepting when the subject is indefinite (§ 646). 

Mini quidem In vita servanda videtur Ilia lex, quae In Oraecorum con- 

YiYiis obtinetur : < aut bloat,' inqult, * aut abeat.' (Cic.) 
Ergo detur allquld aetati ; sit adulescentla liberior : non omnia volup- 

tatibus denegentur : non semper superet vera Ula et derecta ratio. 

(Cic.) Here non belongs to omnia, semper. 
Amemus patriam, pareamus senatui, oonsulamus bonis, praesentls 

fructus neglegamu8, posterltatls glorlae serviamus ; speremus quae 

▼olumus, sed quod acciderit feramus. {Cic.) 
Isto bono utare, dum adslt : cum abslt, ne requlras. (Cic.) 
Quid belllcosus Cantaber, Hirplne Qulnti, cogitet, Texnittas quaerere, 

nee trepides In usum poscentis aevi pauca. (Hor.) 
Ne transieris Iberum ; ne quid rel tibi sit cum Saguntlnls ; nusquam te 

vestigio moverls. (Liv.) 
Nihil ignoveris; nihil omnino gratiae concesseris; mlsericordla com- 

motus ne Bis ; In sententla permaneto. (Cic.) 

670 (&) In imperfect and pluperfect tenses, of advice applicable to cir- 
cumstances no longer existing. 

Non ego ill! argentum redderem? ME. Non redderes, neque de illo 
quicquam neque emeres neque venderes, nee, qui deterior esset, 
faceres copiam. (Plaut.) Here non is used in echo of the question. 

Civem Bomanum In crucem egisti. Asservasses homlnem, clausum 
habulsses, dum Fannormo Raecius veniret : cognosceret homlnem, 
allquld de summo supplicio remltteres ; si Ignoraret, turn, &c. 

(Cic.) 

Quid facere debulstl ? si ut plerique fadunt, frumentum ne emisses, 
sumpsisses id nummorum. (Cic.) 
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Nunc morere : art de me dlvom pater atque homlnum rets viderit. (Verg. ) 

Ipsam lracundlam fortitudlnis quasi cotem esse dloebant : recte secusne, 
alias ylderlmus. (Cic.) 

'Vos,' lnquit (Lncretla), 'videritis quid illi debeatur: ego me, etsi 
peccato absolvo, supplido non llbero.' (Liv.) 

Quae quam sit facllis, illi vlderlnt, qui ejus artis arrogantla, quasi 
difflcUlima sit, ita subnlxi ambulant, delude etiam tu ipse ylderis. 

(Cic.) 

So also the simple future. 
Bed de hoe vldeblmus : exeamus modo. (Cic.) 
Be nomine tu vldebls cum Ctepio. (Cic.) 

059 2. The imperative mood is used in commands and en- 
treaties, generally from the nature of its meaning in the 
second person. 

The third person is only found in the future tense, and its use 
almost confined to legal or quasi-legal phraseology. 

In prohibitions, with ne, the present is used only in the poets : the 
future only in legal or antique phraseology. A periphrasis by means 
of noli or cave is more common. 

(a) Present. Patres conscript!, subvenite mini mlsero, lte obviam 
injuriae, nolite pati reguum Numldlae tabeacere. (Sail.) 

Tibl babe sane lstam laudatlonem Hamertlnorum. (Cic.) 

Tu ne cede malls, Bed contra audentlor lto. (Verg.) 

Quid tuta times ? acdngere et omnem pelle moram. (Ov.) 

Ne lacruma atque Istuc, quidquld est, fac me ut sclam : ne retics, ne 
verere, crede, lnquam, mini. (Ter.) 

DE. Bene ambulato. LY. Bene vale. DE. Bene sit tibl. (Plaut.) 

(b) Future. Quum yaletudlnl tuae diligentUslme consuluerls, turn, 
mi Tiro, consulito navigatloni. (Cic.) 

SI te forte meae gravis uret sarclna chartae, abldto potlus, quam quo 
perferre Juberis, clltellas ferns implngas. (Hor.) 

Primus humum fodito, primus devecta cremato sarmenta, et valloa 
primus sub tecta referto : postremus metlto. (Verg.) 

Hoc plnguem et placitam pacl nutritor olivam. (Verg.) 

Tu quldem macte virtute diUgentlaque esto. (Liv.) 

Heres Tltlua esto cernitoque In centum diebus proxumis, quibus scies 
poterisque. Quod nl ita creverls, exneres esto. 

(In a tvill. Gai. 2. 165.) 

Borea flante ne arato, fxugem ne serito, semen ne Jaclto. (Plin.) 

Continued on j>. 275 
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672 3. In quasi-dependence on another verb. 

Primary tenses are used when the principal verb is primary, and 
secondary, when that is secondary. 

Abi, nnntla publico patrlbus, urbem Eomanam muniant. (Liv.) 
Jugurtha oppidanos hortatur, moenia defendant. (Sail.) 
Hesterna tlbl nocte dixeramus cenares hodle, Procllle, mecxun. (Mart.) 
Omnia fecerit oportet, quae lntexdlcta et denuntlata sunt, prlusquam 

allquid postulet. (Cic.) 
Huic vltae tot tantisque gaudils xefertae fortnna ipsa cedat necesse est. 

(Cic) 
Qnln etlam Qraecis verbis llceblt utare, cum voles, si te Latlna forte 

deficient. (Cic.) 
Quam mallem vinctos mini traderet. (Liv.) 
Nolo me in tempore hoc videat senez. (Ter.) 

Gave putes qulcquam homines magls unquam esse miratos. (See § 664.) 

(Cic.) 

674 4. In interrogative sentences. 

Usually a negative answer is expected. In a negative question non 
is used. (These are sometimes called dubitative questions.) 

(a) In principal sentences. 

Quid f adat 7 pugnet 7 vlncetur femina pugnans : damet 7 at in dextra 

qui vetet ensis erat. (Ov.) 
Haec cum viderem, quid agerem, Judlces 7 Contenderem contra tribu- 

num plebls privatus armis 7 Foraltan non nemo dlzerit ; ' Resti- 

tisses, repugnasses, mortem pugnans oppetisses.' (Cic.) 
Apud exercitum mini fueris tot annos ; forum non attigeris ; araeria 

tarn diu ; et, cum longo intervallo veneris, cum his, qui in foro 
f habltarlnt, de dignltate contendas 7 (Cic.) 
An mini cantando vlctus non redderet ille caprum 7 (Verg.) 

(b) So alsb in a dependent sentence. 

Non satis Bruto vel tribunls milltum constabat, quid agerent aut quam 

ratlonem pugnae insisterent. (Caes.) 
Ubi consi8tamus, non habemus, praeter Sex. Pompelum. (D. Brut) 
fixtemplo agitabatur quemadmodum ultro inferendo bello averterent ab 

Italia hostem. (Liv.) 
De pueris quid agam, non habeo. (Cic.) 

(c) The subjunctive with quidnl, why not ? has a similar meaning, and 
the whole expression is tantamount to a confident affirmative. i How can 
I help, &cJ? * of course I t &>c.' 

Haben' hominem, amabo? PH. Quid ni habeam? (Ter.) 
Cum Maxlmufl Tarentum recepisset, rogavlt eum Salinator, ut memi- 
nisset opera sua se Tarentum recepisse; ' quidni,' inquit, 'memi- 
nerim7 numquam enim receplssem, nisi tn perdldiflses.' (Cic.) 

Continued on p. %j 6 
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671 3- In Plautus and Terence faxo (§ 393) is frequently used with an 
indicative future logically, not grammatically, dependent. 

Helleborum potable faxo aliquos viginti dies. (Plaut.) 
Ego faxo et operam et vlnum perdlderit Bimul. (Plaut.) 

673 The indicative or imperative is used in combination with some other 
similar expressions thrown in parenthetically. (Compare § 751.) 

Certumst, antiqua recolam et servlbo mini. (Plaut.) 

Quaeso, aequo anlmo patltor. (Plaut.) 

Credo, impetrabo ut aliquot saltern nuptils prodat dies : interea flet 

aliquid, spero. (Ter.) 
Credo, aut illos mortis ttmor terret, ant hos religionis. (Cic.) " 



676 4. In the indicative mood a question relates only to a fact. The fol- 
lowing classes of questions may here be noted : 

{a) Relating to the speaker's present or prospective action ; in present 
tense. 

Sed quid ea commemoro, quae torn, quum agebantur, in caelum laudibus 

efferebantur ? (Cic. ) 
Etsl quid mi anetor es 7 Advolone an maneo % Equldem et in libris 

naereo, et ilium hie exdpere nolo. (Cic.) 

(b) Expressing surprise or indignation ; especially, in comic poets, with 
satin' (ironical), etiam. 

An, dum bestiae loquantur, exspectamufl,homlnum consentient* auctori- 

tate content! non sumus 7 (Cic.) 
Sed ego cesso ad Thaldem banc deducere 7 (Ter.) 
Verresne nabebit domi suae candelabrum Jovis 7 (Cic.) 
Satin' abiit, neque quod dlzi flocd ezistumat? (Plaut.) 
Etiam rides 7 Itan' lepidum tibi visumst, scelus, nos Inridere 7 (Ter.) 

{c) Implying an exhortation ; especially with etiam, quin (=qul ne, 
how not?) ; e. g. etiam taces 7 will you be silent? non taces 7 wont you be 
silent ? quin urges 7 why not press ? The present tense is used. 

Quid edemus nosmet postea 7 LE, Etiam tu taces 7 Tibi egon' rationem 

reddam? (Plaut.) 
Credo, non credet pater. AC. Non taces, stultissume 7 Credet hercle. 

(Plaut.) 
Quin, si vigor juventae lnest, conscendlmus equos, invislmusque prae- 

8entesnostrarumingenia7 (Liv.) 

[Hence the use of quin with imperatives, and (in a statement) with 
indicative. 

Quin sic attendite, judices. (Cic.) 

Sgo vero Jam te nee hortor nee rogo ut domum redeas ; quin nine ipse 
evolare cupio. (Cic.)] 

Continued on p. 7,77 
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676 5. Rhetorical commands, i.e. an action supposed and assumed, 
on, or notwithstanding, which assumption another statement is made. 
(Concessive sentences. Compare § 650.) 

In negative sentences the particle is ne, not nan. 

(a) Frequently with particles sane, fortasse. 

Haec si voWa non probamus, slnt falsa sane : Invldlosa certe nan sunt. 

(Cic.) 
He stnt In senectute vires : ne postulantur quldem vires a senectute. 

(Cic.) 
' Mains civls, lmprolms consul, seditlosus homo On. Carbo fait.' Foerlt 

allls : tlbl quando esse coeplt ? (Cic.) 
Hemo Is, Inqoles, unquam fait. Ne faerit : ego enlm quid degiderem, 

non quid vlderlm, dlsputo. (Cic.) 
Vernm anceps pngnae fuerat fortuna. Fulsset : quern metal marltara ? 

Faces In castra tullssem. (Verg.) 

(b) With relative clause 1 like quam vis, quam volet, &c. 

Nihil agls, dolor : quam vis sis molestos, nunquam te esse conntebor 
malum. (Cic.) 

Quam yolent, facet! dlcaces dlsertl alnt, alia foil vis est, alia triclinli. 

(Cic.) 

Qalus vero Oraccnus multls dixit sibl In somnls quaesturam petenti 
Tiberium fratrem visum esse dlcere, Quam vellet cunctaretur, 
tamen eodem slbl leto, quo Ipse lnterlsset, esse pereundum. (Cic.) 

(c) With modo. 

Kanent Ingenla senUras, modo permaneat stadium et industria. (Cic) 
Ad vos nunc refero, quern sequar ; modo ne quia lllud tarn Ineruditum 
absurdumque respondeat : l quern lubet, modo allquem.' (Cic.) 

(D) Final subjunctive. 

678 The subjunctive of purpose is the same as the subjunctive of com- 
mand, only that it is dependent on relative adjectives and adverbs. 

The sentences classed under this head, like those classed under (C), 
are distinguished by the use, if a negative is required, of ne, not non. 

The final subjunctive expresses an action stated, as a 
purpose to be carried into effect. 

Present, and (rarely) perfect, tense in sentences dependent on pri- 
mary tenses. Imperfect, and (rarely) pluperfect, in sentences dependent 
on secondary tenses. 

The perfect and pluperfect are used with relation to the results of 
past actions : i.e. as completed futures subjunctive. 

1 For the use of the moods with quamquam, which is not of itself a 
relative clause, see § 711 (b). 
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677 S- The indicative or imperative makes a concession positively 
and expressly ; the statement however need not be a fact, but may be 
made ironically or for argument's sake. 

(a) With particles sane, quldem, omnlno, fortasse. 

Est istuc quldem honestum, varum hoc expedit. (Cic.) 

Flnge Justum te lntulisse bellum ; cum femlnlB ergo agere debueras. 

(Curt.) 

(£) In the statement of an opponent's objection : frequently intro- 
duced by at, at enim, at vero, at fortasse. (The reply, partly conces- 
sive, frequently has et quldem, quidem, true but, aye but.) 
At enlm eadem Stold praedpua dlcunt, quae bona lstl. Dicunt 1111 

quldem, sed Us vltam beatam complerl negaut. (Cic.) 
Aliud esse censet gaudere, aliud non dolere. Et quldem, lnqult, vehe- 

menter errat. (Cic.) 

(c) The indicatives, licet, liceblt, often introduce a concession (the 
verb dependent being in subjunctive by § 67a). 

Quamvis licet lnsectemur istos, metno ne soli pnllosophi slnt. (Cic.) 

(d) In Lucretius and post-Ciceronian writers (rarely in Livy) 
quamvis is found with indicative. 

Brat Inter eos dlgnltate regla, quamvls earebat nomine. (Nep.) 
Quamvis Interddit alter, pro se proque Remo, qui mini restat, erit. 

(Ov.) 
[In some sentences quamvis clearly qualifies the adjective only, e.g. 
Nee auctor quamvis audaci fadnorl deerat. (Liv.) 
Quod conunodum est, exspectate facinus, quam voltls lmprobum; 
vlncam tamen exspectationem omnium. (Cic.)] 

(e) The imperative is used with modo in concessions. 

Quern quidem ego aetutum, modo vos abslstite, cogam later!. (Ov.) 



Indicative, especially in comparative sentences, and 

with dum. 

679 Some adjectival sentences with the indicative are given merely to 
contrast with final adjectival sentences. 

The indicative expresses a fact or simple definition, &c. 
(without any signification of purpose. 

[Such a signification of purpose may be conveyed by the future parti- 
ciple with the indicative (or any other) mood of sum. (See 612.)] 
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680 1. With relative adjective (qul=ut is, <wbo is to, was to). Such 
sentences are not commonly negative : in provisoes the negative is no. 

Habeo quern fugiam : quern sequar non habeo. (Quint) 

Mlsl pro amicitla qui hoe Antonio dlceret. (Cic.) 

Hominl natura ratlonem dedlt, qua regerentur anlml appetitns. (Cic.) 

Scrlbebat Aelius oratlones, quas alll dlcerent. (Cic.) 

Par pro pari referto, quod earn mordeat. (Ten) 

Plerlque rem ldoneam, de qua quaeratur, et homines dignos, qulbUBCum 

dlsseratur, pntant. (Cic.) 
In eo yldlstl multum, quod praeflnlstl quo ne pluris emerem. (Cic.) 

682 2. With a connective adverb : 

ut, uti, that, in order that, quo (usually with a comparative) ; 

in negative sentences, nt ne, ne, and 

after expressions of hindrance, opposition, &c. quomlnus and 
quln 1 , the latter being used when the principal sentence also is negative 
or quasi-negative. 

(a) General usage. 

Ease oportet, ut vivas; non vlvere, ut edas. (Cornif.) 

Utroque tempore lta me gessl, ne tlhl pudorl, ne regno tuo, ne gentl 

Macedonum essem. (Liv.) 
Accusatores multos esse In dvltate utile est, ut metu contlneatur 

audada : verum tamen hoe lta est utile, ut ne plane inludamur 

ab accusatorlbus. (Cic.) 
Tantuin vide ne hoc tempore 1st! obesse allquld posslt. (Cic.) 
Adnltar, ne frustra vos hanc spem de me conceperitis. (Liv.) 
Sorlptum erat, ut ad lndos. omnia pararet neve oommltteret ut frustra 

Ipse properasset. (Cic.) 
Obduountur llbro aut eortlce trund, quo Bint a frlgorlbus et calortbus 

tutlores. (Cic.) 
Caesar cognovit per Afranium stare, quo minus proelio dlmlcaretur. 

(Caes.) 
Non recusabo, quomlnus omnes mea scrlpta legant. (Cic.) 
Nil verbl, pereas quln fortlter, addam. (Hor.) 
Viz mllltes temperavere anlmls, quln extemplo lmpetum facerent. 

(Liv.) 

(b) The subordinate clause is often in place of object or subject to 
the principal verb. 

Verres rogat et orat Dolabellam, ut ad Neronem profldscatur. (Cic.) 
Decrevlt senatus, nt L. Oplmlus vlderet, nequid respubllca detriment! 

caperet. (Cic.) 
Ne quid ferretur ad populum patres tenuere : plebes vldt ut quintum 

eosdem trlbunos crearent. (Liv.) . 
Justltiae prlmum munus est, ut ne cul quia noceat, nisi lacessltus 

Injuria. (Cic.) 
Prozlmum est, ut doceam deorum providentla mundum admlnlstrarL 

(Cic) 
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MM quondam pro amldtla : qui boo Antonio dixit. 

Homlnl natuxa rationem dedlt ; qua reguntur aslml appetltus. 

Scrlbebat Aellus oratlones, quas alll dicebant. 

Unum Id bonnm est, qno mellor animus effldetur. (Sen.) 

Expreasae sunt ex unius cujusque damno, dolore, Inconunodo, calaml- 

tate, injuria publlcae a praetore formulae, ad quas privata Ub 

adoommodatur. (Cic.) 
Lldtl sunt usque adeo, quoad se efflcere posse arbltrabantur : supra 

adjedt Aeschrlo. (Cic.) 



1 M>teto%6Si. 
681 Quta, like ut, is also used in consecutive (§§ 704, 706) and dependent 
interrogative (§ 754) sentences. The following is a summary of the general 
usage of certain verbs : 

Verbs oi forbidding, hindering, opposing, with or without a negative or 
its equivalent, may be followed by ne or quomlnus, or an infinitive (with 
or without an accus.) ; 

verbs of opposing, refraining, neglecting, doubting, abest, &c. may, if 
negative or quasi-negative, be followed by quln ; 

non dublto, &c. also by an ace. and infinitive ; 

dublto is followed by a dependent interrogative an, an non. (Madvig.) 



Comparative sentences may here be noticed: they are intro- 
duced by correlative adjectives or adverbs; e.g. tantus...quantus, tarn 
...quam, sie...ut; sometimes the demonstrative is omitted; sometimes 
the verb of the clause. (Other comparative sentences with ut in § 715.) 

1. With adjective or adverb in positive or superlative degree. 

Tanta est apud eos, quanta maTlma potest esse, morum studiorumque 

distantly (Cic.) 
Locorum nuda noxnlna et quanta dabltur brevltate ponentur. (Plin.) 
Jugurtha quam mailman potest coplas annat. (Sail.) 
Verba quam notes amblguls callldus abde notls. (Ov.) 
Tenult locum tarn <Uu, quam ferre potult laborem. (Cic.) 
Fraeda Inde majors, quam quanta belli lama fuerat, revecta, ludos fecit. 

(Liv.) 
Grata ea res, ut quae maxlme senatui unquam fult. (Liv.) 

a. With adjective or adverb in comparative degree, eo...quod, eo 
...quo, in proportion... as ; quam, than. (For prlusquam, see § 699.) 
Haee eo fadllus rn^n»m partem aestatls fadebant, quod nostrae naves 

tempestatibus detlnebantur. (Caes.) 
Quo quisque est sollertior et lngenlosior, boo docet lracundlus et labo- 

rloslus. (Cic.) 
Qno minus lngenlo possum, subsldium mini diligentiam comparavl. 

(Cic.) 
Kec nunc quldem Tlrls desldero adulescentls ; non plus quam adules- 

oens tauri ant elepbanti deslderabam. (Cic.) 
Antonio, quam est, volo pejus esse. (Cic.) 
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68ft (c) In sentences restrictive of a preceding statement. 

ita...ut, cam eo ut, with the precaution that... must, provided that; 
lta ne, ita nt ne. Compare § 714. 
Acceplmus (CaesarlB) condiciones Bed ita nt removeat praealdla ex lis 

lodB quae oocupaylt. (Cic. ) 
Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remlscet, prlmo ne medium, medio ne 

diflcrepet 1mum. (Hor.) 
Lanuvlnis dvitas data sacraque soa reddita cum eo ut aedes lucusqae 

Sospitae Junonis communis Lanuvinis munidplbus cum populo 

Romano esset. (Liv.) 

686 00 -^ thing, about which fear is felt, is expressed by a sentence 
with ut, if it is wished ; with ne, if it is dreaded. (In English t bat not 
corresponds to ut, lest or that to ne.) fte non is also used for ut, 
especially when the principal sentence is negative. 

O puer, ut sis vitalis, metuo, et majorum ne quia amicus trigare te 

ferlat. (Hor.) 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis commode supportari posset, tlmere se 

dlcebant. (Caes.) 
Vereor ne Bomam, sic cunctantlbus nobis, Hanniball ao Foenis totles 

servaverlnt majores nostri. (Liv.) 
Timeo, ne non impetrem. (Cic.) 

Similarly vide ne non sit, vide ut sit, Perhaps it is not, vide ne sit, 
Perhaps it is. (For another meaning of these expressions see § 682.) 

Multa latins modi dicuntur in scholia, sed credere omnia vide ne non sit 
\ necesse. (Cic.) 

Erat, si cujusquam, certe tuum nihil praetor virtutem in bonis dloere. 
'Videneniagla/inquam, 'tuumfuerit.' (Cic.) 

688 (0 With ne » n6dum, much less. 

This usage arises from the prevention of the occurrence of the greater 
event being rhetorically regarded as the purpose of the occurrence of tie 
less event. 

Vlx in ipsls tectls frigus lnflrma valetudlne vitatur : nedum In marl sit 

facile abesse ab injuria temporis. (Cic.) 
Querebantur consules bellioosos ambo Tiros, qui vel in pace tranqullla 

bellum excitare possent, nedum in bello respirare dyltatem forent 

passurt (Liv.) 
Qulppe 8ecundae res sapientium anlmos fatlgant, ne All corruptis mori- 

bus vlctoriae temperarent. (Sail.) 

690 (/) Purpose not of the principal action itself, but of the mention of 
the action; especially, with ne dlcam, in suggesting, while declining to 
make, a stronger statement. The present subjunctive is chiefly used. 
Ne longior aim, vale. (Cic.) 

Quando quidem est apud te virtuti honos, ut benefldo tuleris a me, quod 
minis nequiati, trecenti conjuravlmus prlndpes juventutls ib*—™^ 
ut in te hac via grassaremur. (Liv.) 
Satis iBconsiderati fait, ne dlcam audads, rem ullam ex lllis attingere. 

(Cic.) 
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3. Some colloquial phrases may perhaps belong to the class of com- 
parative sentences. 

(a) With quantum, which is either relative or perhaps interrogative ; 
Vino et lncernla Modus •***■»*— *"""*"« quantum dlscrepat. (Hor.) 
mram quam Inrmicus ibat, ut ego o bj ti i g ar em. (Cic.) 
O Fhaedria, InczedlbJlest quantum erum anteeo saptentia. (Ter.) 

(£) With quam qualified by an adverb prefixed. (This usage, e.g. 
mire quam, is probably the result of attraction for mlrum quam : tne 
-whole expression being adverbial, each member is made adverbial .) 
Mlro quam ffllualod son modo usus, sed etlam eotltetto deleetat. (Cic.) 
Sncclamatum est el frequenter a multibus Venttdlanls, nam sues vaia© 

quam paucoe habet. (D. Brut.) ^ dm 

Hand facile fuit ea quae objlcerentur memorla complecti, pleraqoe euro 

oppldo quam parva erant. (Liv.) 

437 4. Similar (to the above-named uses of quantum, quam, **» \uher 
is the use, in the early language, of ut in phrases which may be ei 
relative or interrogative. (Comp. § 753.) 

(a) Satin' ut, 'tolerably.' 

Batm', ut obtttus tut ttbl me narravlsse t (Plaut.) 
Satin' utmemlnitllbertatU? (Plaut) 

(&) Vide ut is used to express surprise. It is preceded by 

Hoe sis vide, ut palpatnr : nultast, quando oecepit, blandior. iriau ' 
mud Tide, os ut stbl dlstorstt carnufex. (Ter.) 
(For ut after vide in a reported question, § 75a) 

689 A climax or anticlimax may be expressed directly in - e TJO st-A»fi oSr 
espedaDy by ne... quldem, non modo... sed. ettam, &c, and in v w>v 
tan writers adeo (adeo non, so much less). -wvpfl *» 

Lepido quldem numquam placult ex Italia «dre ; Tullo m*** ^cic} 

Haec igitur sapiens non susdplet rel publlcae causa : **** 

quldem pro se susclpi volet. (Cic) ****&*. ^ C "«ao 

Dies autem non modo non levat luctum nunc, sed etlaitt j^**^ non. 10°°^ 

Apolluus oracula numquam no mediocrl quldem coW 11 *" * mmbb 

pwdeatl probata sunt. (Cic.) y ^m. oatt* <W8 ^ 

Hujus tottos temporls fbrtunam nee deflere quldem qpWl lum 
potntt, adeo nemo exprlmere vertna potest. (Veil.) 

en So with 00a dlco, non dlcam, of a weaker statement, 
rejects in favour of a stronger one. 

IncredlWle ac simile portentl est, quonam modo & 1 *,? 

uudt, non dlco mensllras sed. dielras, effuderlt. IV 
MM1 «* to mi urbe contra bane rem puiflicam non die© 

(nnntoo«xcogltatttm. (Cic) r*»» fc^ 

1 Comp. iierd Idpwros 0auftaoroO o<rov, 0«*ia<rr«* <** ^ rf< -^# on t' 
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692 3. An event expected and purposed. 

1. (a) With dun, until, rarely donee, quoad ; in present and im- 
perfect tenses only. (In English the subjunctive is best expressed by 
using ''shall? • should} 'can, 1 'could;' or by a periphrasis; e. g. dum 
venlat, venlret, ( to allow of bis coming? ' to enable him to come 1 ) 

ExBpecta, amabo te, dum Attlcum convenlam. (Cic.) 

Dum relicuae naves eo convenlrent, ad horam nonam In ancoria exspeo- 

tavlt. (Caes.) 
Multa bello passus, dum conderet urbem infezretque deos Latlo. 

(Verg.) 
Actla pugna te duce per pueros hostili more refertur, donee alterutrum 

velox victoria fronde coronet. (Hor.) 
Epaminondas exercebatur plurlmum currendo et luctando ad eum finem, 

quoad Btans complecti posset atque contendere. (Nep.) 

(£) Sometimes the subjunctive implies not strictly that an action 
is purposed, but that it is expected and counted on (dum, ' while 1 ). 

Nihil delnde moratus rex quattuor milia armatorum, dum recens terror 
esset, Sootussam mlsit. (Li v.) 

694 (f) Sometimes (chiefly in Livy and later historians) with donee, 'so 
long as? * until,' the subjunctive is used of facts; where the indicative 
would have been used in earlier writers. Only in present and imperfect 
and (rarely) pluperfect tenses. (Comp. § 710. ) 

Nihil sane trepldabant elephant!, donee continent! velut ponte age- 
rentur ; primus erat pavor, quum, soluta ab ceteris rate, In altum 
raperentur. lb! urgentes Inter se, cedentibus extremis ab aqua, 
trepidationiB allquantum edebant, donee quletem Ipse timor drcum- 
spectantibus aquam fedsset. (Liv. ) 

696 (d) * So long as ' = 'provided that? l if only; ' dum, dum modo (in 
negative sentences dum ne, dummodo ne), with present or imperfect 
tenses. 

Dum res maneant, verba fingant arbitratu suo. (Cic.) 

Vox Ilia dlra et abomlnanda, 'Oderlnt dum metuant.' Sullano sdas 
saeculo scrlptam. Oderlnt ? quid T dum pareant T non. dum pro- 
bent? non. quid ergo? dum timeant. Sic nee amari quidem 
vellem. (Sen.) 

Quicquid vis esto, dummodo nil recites. (Mart.) 

Mult! omnia recta et honesta neglegunt, dummodo potentiam conse- 
quantur. (Cic.) 

Tmltamlnl, patres conscript!, turbam inconsultam, dum ego ne Imiter 
trlbunos, (Liv.) 
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693 The indicative mood is used with quam din, so long as; dum, donee, 
quoad, until, whilst, so long as, of a simple expression of fact. 
The pluperfect appears not to be used in these sentences. 

1. (a) * Until:' donee (donicum), quoad ; and sometimes dum. 

Usque eo tixnul, donee ad rejldundos Indices venimus. (Cic.) 
Milo In senatu fait eo die, quoad sonatas dlmlssus est. (Cic.) 
Mini quidem usque curae exit, quid agas, dum, quid egerls, sdero. 

(Cic.) 

696 (J>) ' While ' = « so long as? ' all the time that •' dum, donee, quam- 
diu, quoad. The tense in both clauses is usually the same. 

Veque enim, dum eram voblscum, anlmum meum videbatlB. (Cic.) 

Hoc fed, dum llcult ; lntermlsl, quoad non licult. (Cic.) 

TJt aegroto, dum anlma est, spes esse dleltur, ale ego, quoad Pompelus 

In Italia fult, sperare non destlti. (Cic) 
Donee gratus exam tibi, Fersarum vlgul rege beatior. Donee non alia 

maglB aratBtl, Romana vlgul clarlor nia. (Hor.) 
Quamdlu qulsquam erlt, qui te defender© audeat, vivos. (Cic.) 

697 (e) l While? i.e. i in the time thatr dum with present tense (though 
qualifying past actions), rarely with other tenses. (The indicative 
present is usually retained even in clauses dependent on infinitives and 
subjunctives.) 

Of time only, without any notion of purpose. 

An event expected is sometimes treated as if it occupied the period of waiting. 

Dum veniunt amid, solus, Alio procul stante, multa seeum anlmo 

volutans, lnambulavit. (Liv.) 
Nullls evldentibus causis obiere, dum ealdantur matutino, duo Cae- 

sares, Q. Aemilius Lepidus Jam egredlens, Inousso polllce limini 
' cubiculi ; 0. Auftuthu egressus, cum In senatum lret, offenso pede 

in comltlo; Cn. Baebtus Tamphllus, cum a puero quaeslsset 

boras; L. Tuedus medlous, dum muld potlonem naurit; Appius 

Baufelus, e balineo reversus, cum mulsum blbisset ovumque sor- 

beret; &c. (Plin.) 
Dum haee Veils agebantur,- Interim arx Bomae Oapitoliumque in In- 

genti perlculo fult. (Liv.) 

(d) ' While 1 = i in consequence of? 

In has cladls lnddlmus, dum metui quam earl esse et dillgi malulmus. 

(Cic.) 
Ita mutter, dum pauea mandpla retlnere volt, fortunas omnes per- 

dldit. (Cic.) 
Verum ego liberlus altiusque pzoeessl, dum me dvltatls morum piget 

taedetque. (Sail.) 

Continued on p. 
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403 2. An event expected and its occurrence, or prior oc- 
currence, prevented; with quam (quam non) after (a) prius, 
ante, (b) potius, and the like. When the principal sentence is nega- 
tive, the occurrence or prior occurrence of the event is not prevented, 
but secured (rarely, if ever, in perfect tense). 

(a) Haerens In tergo Romanus priua, quam fores portarum oojlce- 

rentur, velut agmlne uno irrumplt. (Liv.) 
la -videlicet antequam veniat In Pontum, litteraa ad Cn. Pompelnm 

mittet. (Cic.) 
8ed non ante datam dngetia moenlbua urbem quam vos dira fames 

ambeaaa aubigat malls abaumere menaaa. (Verg.) 
Ad fratrem amlcoaque ejus non prius destitit mittere, quam pacem cum 

lis confirmaret. (Liv.) 
Sometimes (in Livy, &c.) without any accessory notion of purpose. 
Panda ante diebus, quam Syracusae caperentur, Otadlius in Africam 

tranamiait. (Liv.) 

700 (?) 2eno Eleatea perpessus eat omnia potius, quam eons&os delendae 
tyrannldla Indlcaret. (Cic.) 
Erlpiet qulvis oculoa dtlus mini quam te contemptum cassa nuce 
pauperet. (Hor.) 

So with ut also : 
Multl ex plebe, ape amissa, potius quam ut eruciarentur trahendo 
anlmam, capitibus obvolutls se in Tiberim praeclpitaverunt. 

(Liv.) 

CHAPTER XX. 

USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS 
CAUSATION: with contrasted use of indicative. 

(E) Consecutive subjunctive. 

702 The consecutive subjunctive expresses an action viewed as 
characteristic of persons or things, or as the natural result 
of other actions or of qualities. 

For the distinctive use of tenses, see § 633. 

704 1. With relative adjective, e.g. 

qui=ut is, *so that be* ^sucb that be] k tbe kind of person fo, 1 
c sucb persons as:* in negative sentences qui non; or, if the prin- 
cipal sentence is negative, or quasi-negative, quln (or qui non 1 ). Also 
cum = quo tempore. Especially frequent 

(a) after demonstratives (is, talis, ftantus, &c.) or adjectives of 
quality ; 
Ego is sum, qui ninll unquam mea potius quam meorum dvlum causa 

fecerlm. (Cic.) 

1 Quln is used for qui (quae, quod)... non, nom. case, rarely for any 
other case. In other cases either quin...eum, or quern... non is used. 
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699 a. With quam after prlns, ante, dtlua, &c. ; 

(a) Of a simple statement of the subsequent occurrence of one 
event to another, as a fact. The imperfect is rarely used, the pluperfect 
never. 

Ante ferlt (amor), tnti qnam cernimus hostem. (Propert.) 

Haeo bona, is, qui testamentum fecerat, Heracllo, ante allquanto qnam 

est mortuus, omnia ntenda ac posaldenda tradlderat. (Cic.) 
Neqne prlns rugere destiterunt, qnam ad flnmen Rhenum mlllla pas- 

snnm ex eo loco clrdter qnlnqne peryenerunt. (Caes.) 
Non defatlgabor ante, qnam Ulorum andpltls vias ratlonesque et pro 

omnibus et contra omnia dlspntandl percepero. (Cic.) 
Membrls utlmur prlns, qnam dldldmns, cnjus ea causa utllitatls 

habeamus. (Cic.) 

(b) Occasionally the indicative is found, even though the occur- 
rence denoted is a matter to be prevented. 

Bed, me dins fldlus, mnlto dtlus meam salntem pro te abjecero, qnam 
Cn. Plancli salntem tradidero contention! tuae. (Cic.) 

701 ( r ) The same simple connexion of like expressions is found in the 
infinitive, participle, &c. 

Addlt Fompelns se prlns occlsnm Irl a Olodlo qnam me violatum lrl. 

(Cic.) 
Doleo te saplentia praedltnm prope singnlarl non tula bonis delectarl 

pottos qnam alienis malls laborare. (Cic.) 
Nonne tibi adnrmavi quldvis me potlns perpessnrnm qnam ex Italia ad 

bellnm civile exltnrnm ? (Cic.) 
Constltnnnt Ulo potlns ntendnm conslllo qnam ant dedlUonls ant pads 

snbenndam condtolonem. (Caes.) 



Indicative with relatives: also with quod, ut. 

703 The indicative is used for simple definitions of existing per- 
sons or things or classes (qui, 'wAo, 1 • whoever ;' cum, 'at which 
time '). 

After such expressions as sunt qui, the indicative is unusual (except 
in the earlier writers and poets), unless an adjective of number or defi- 
nition be added, as multi sunt qui. 

705 89* Tnorlus satis valnlt In popular! genere dlcendl, is, qui agrum pub- 
licum vitloea et lnutlli lege vectigali levavit. (Cic.) 
Epicurus non satis politus est Us artibns, quas qui tenent, erudltl 
appellantnr. (Cic.) 
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Campani majora In defectione dellquerant, quam qulbus ignosd posset. 

(LiY.) 

Haec est una contentlo, quae adnuo permanserlt. (Cic.) 

Solns es, C. Caesar, cujus In victoria ceciderit nemo nisi armatus. 

(Cic.) 
fortunate adulescens, qui tnae virtutis Homerum praeconem in- 

veneris. (Cic.) 
Brit illnd profecto tempus, onm tu fortlsslnii viri inagnltudinem animl 

desideres. (Cic.) 
In id saecnlnm Bomnli ceddit aetas, cum Jam plena Oraeda poetamm 

et musicorum esset. (Cic.) 

706 (£) after assertions of existence or non-existence (est qui, est cum, 
est quod, &c); 

Bunt qui dlseessnm animl a corpore pntent esse mortem. (Cic.) 
Bst qnatenns amldtlae dari venla possit. (Cic.) 
Fnit antea tempos, cum Germanos Oalll virtute superarent. (Caes.) 
Quotas igitur est qulsque qui somnlls pareat, qui intellegat, qui meml- 

nerlt 7 (Cic.) 
Nee qulsquam rex Fersarum potest esse, qui non ante Magorum dls- 

dplinam sclentlamque peroeperit. (Cic.) 
Nef o in Slcilla tota ullum argenteum vas fulsse, quin Verres conqul- 

slerit, lnspexerlt, quod placitum sit, abstulerlt. (Cic.) 
In castello nemo fait omnium militum, quin vulneraretur. (Caes.) 

70S (e) occasionally without any special introduction. 

At ille nesdo qui, qui in scholia nominari solet, mllle et octoglnta 

stadia quod abesset videbat. (Cic.) 
L. PinariuB erat vir acer et qui plus in eo, ne posset dedpi, quam In 

fide Siculorum reponeret. (Cic.) 
St quldem saepe quaerlmus verbum latlnum, par Graeco, et quod idem 

valeat: hie nihil fait quod quaereremus. (Cic.) 
In enodandls nominibus, yos Stold, quod miserandum sit, laboratis. 

(Cic.) 

710 (</) In relative sentences, restricting (e.g. by way of proviso) a general 
assertion ; especially with qui quldem, qui modo. 

Omnium quldem oratorum, quos quldem ego cognoverim, acutissimum 

Judico Q. Sertorium. (Cic.) 
Servus est nemo, qui modo tolerablli condidone sit servitutls, qui non 

audadam dvlum pernorrescat. (Cic ) 
• Epicurus se unus, quod sdam, saplentem pronteri est ausus. (Cic.) 
Feto igitur abs te, ut omnibus rebus, quod sine molestia fua facere 

possis, el commodes. (Cic.) 
Tu, quod tuo commodo flat, quam prlmum velim venlas. (Cic.) 
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TJtrum tibl commodum est, elige. (Cic.) 

Virtus est una altissimis deflza radicibus, quae nunquam vl ulla labe- 

factarl potest. (Cic.) 
Heu me mlserum, qui tuom anlmnm ex anlmo epectavi meo. (Ter.) 
Fortunatus llllas exltus, qui ea non vldlt, quum fierent, quae praevidit 

futura. (Cic.) 
Longum illud tempos cum non ero, magls me movet, quam hoc ezl- 

guum. (Cic.) 
Bententlam meam tn fticilllme persplcere potulstl Jam ab Ulo tempore, 

cam In Cumanum mini obvlam venlstl. (Cic.) 



707 8unt multl, qui erlptunt allis, quod allis largiantur. (Cic.) 
Est col cognomen corvns habere dedlt. (Prop.) 
Multl annl sunt, cum M. radius In meo acre est, et a me diligitur 

propter summam suam humanltatem. (Cic.) 
Bed In&dunt saepe tempora, cum ea, quae maxlme videntur dlgna esse 

Justo nomine, commutantur fiuntque contrarla. (Cic.) 
Fuit cum hoc did poterat: 4 Patridus enlm eras, et a llberatorlbus 

patriae ortus : ' nunc consulatus non generis, ut ante, sed vlrtutls 

praemlum. (Liv.) 
Qnlcquam bonum est, quod non eum, qui Id possidet, mellorem fadt T 

(Cic.) 
Mini liber esse non vldetur, qui non allquando nihil aglt. (Cic.) 

709 Necesse est multos tlmeat, quern multl tlment. (Laber. ap. Sen.) 
Quern per arbltrum circumvenlre non posses, cujus de ea re proprium 

non erat Judicium, hunc per Judlcem condemnabls, cujus de ea re 

nullum est arbitrlum T (Cic.) 
Ne quo nomine quidem appellare vos debeam, scio. Clves? qui a 

patrla vestra desclstls. An milltes ? qui lmperium auspidumque 

abnulstis, sacramenti religlonem rupistls. (Liv.) 



711 In the indicative a limitation of the principal sentence by a relative 
clause is stated without assumption, as a description of existing persons, 
facts, &c. 

(a) With simple relative ; sometimes with quidem, modo added. 

Catonem vero quls nostrorum oratorum, qui quidem nunc sunt, legit ? 

(Cic.) 
Quls lgnorat, qui modo umquam mediocrlter res Istas scire curavlt, quia 
trla Graecorum genera Bint ? (Cic.) 
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712 2. With a connective adverb: ut, in negative ut non, 'so 
that... is not;' 1 or, if the principal sentence is negative, or quasi- 
negative, quln. 

(a) Non is es, CatUlna, nt to pudor umqaam a turpitudlne revocarit. 

(Cic.) 
Eellcuo8 ita perterritos egerunt, ut non prlos fuga deslaterent, quam 

In conspectum agwHwia nostrl venissent. (Caes.) 
Eano oratlonem nabuit tanta oonstantla vocia atque vultus, ut non ex 

vita sed ex domo In domum vlderetur mlgrare. (Nep.) 
Nunquam tarn male est Siculls, quln aliquld facete et commode dicant. 

(Cic.) 
Lltteras ad te numquam nabul col darem, quln dederlm. (Cic.) 
Treviri totius hlemis nullum tempua Intermiserunt, quln trans Khenum 

legates mitterent. (Caes.) 

(&) The subordinate clause is often in place of subject or object 
to the principal sentence. 

Tantum abest ut nostra mlremur, ut UBque eo dlffldles ac morosl almus, 

ut nobis non satis fadat ipse Demosthenes. (Cic.) 
Mos est homlnum, ut nollnt eundem pluribus rebus excellere. (Cic.) 
Saepe fit, ut 11, qui debent, non respondeant ad tempua. (Cic.) 
He deus quldem potest facere, ut qui vlxit non vlxerlt, qui honores 

gesalt non gesserit, ut bis dena viginti non slnt. (Plin.) 
Ad Appli Claudii senectutem accedebat etlam ut caecus esset. (Cic.) 
Ubi Varus restitit, et quis esset aut quid vellet quaeslvit, Fabius 

Aumerum apertum gladio appetit, paulumque afuit, quln Varum 

interfioeret. (Caes.) 
Facere non possum, quln cotidie lltteras ad te mittam, ut tuas ac- 

clplam. (Cic.) 

714 (c) In sentences restrictive of a preceding statement: ut lactams 
1 whilst yet doing,' ut non fadam, &c. 'without doing,' &c. The prin- 
cipal sentence often has ita. (Compare § 684.) 

Cujus ego Ingenlnm ita laudo ut non pertlmescam, ita probo ut me ab 
eo delectazi fadlius quam dedpi putem posse. (Cic. ) 

Hon ita prldem spondeos stabiles in Jura paterna recepit commodus et 
patiens, non ut de sede secunda cederet aut quarta sodallter. 

(Hor.) 

Quia est qui velit, ut neque diligat quemquam, neo ipse ab ullo dlllgatur, 
in omnium rerun abundantia vivere ? (Cic.) 

(d) In concessive sentences: ut (ut non), Supposing that? 'even 
if. 1 The subordinate clause is usually put first. (Compare § 676.) 

Ut fuerls dignlor quam Plandus, (de quo ipso tecum ita contendam 
paulo post, ut conaervem dignitatem tuam,) non competitor, sed 
populus in culpa eat. (Cic.) 

Quotus qulsque Juris perltus est, ut eos nnmeres, qui volunt esse 7 

(Cic.) 
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Gensores eansas stipendila mlflsorum c og noscebant, et cujus nondnm 
Juata mlsslo visa essot, lta jusjurandum adigebant : 'Ex tui anlml 
sententia, tit ex edleto 0. Clandl, T. Sempronl eensorum In provin- 
dam Maoedoniam redibls, quod sine dolo malo faoere poterls.' (Liv.) 

Prodidisti et te et illam mlseram, quod qnidem in te fait. (Ter.) 

(h) With doubled forms of relative, and those with cunque at- 
tached, e.g. quisquJs, ntut, quamqnam, quicunque; alsovter. 
Sed quo'quo modo Hind se nabet, naeo qnerella vertra nlnil valet. (Cic.) 
Quidquid id est, tlmeo Danaos et dona ferentis. (Verg.) 
Deiotari copias, qnantaecnnqoe sunt, nostras esse daeo. (Cic.) 
Quicquid est, nblcnnque est, qnodcnnqne agit, renldet EgnaUus. (Catull.) 
Potest omnlno hoc esse falsuxn, potest verum, sed, utrnxn est, non est 

mirablle. (Cic.) 
Utcnnqne ferent ea facta minores, vincet amor patriae. (Verg.) 
Romani, qnamqnam itlnere et proelio fessl erant, tamen Metello in- 
struct! intentiqne obviam prooednnt. (Sail.) 



718 Subordinate sentences denoting a fact, and themselves forming, or 
placed in apposition to, the subject or object of a verb (except a verb 
of feeling or saying, cf. § S7>S)i are often put in the indicative mood 
with qnod. (For other sentences with quod see §§ 740 — 744.) 
Accidit perincommode, qnod eum nnsqnam vidisti. (Cic.) 
Te nee quod dies exiit censurae, nee qnod collega maglstratu abiit, nee 

lex, nee pndor, coercet. (Liv.) 
Enmeni inter Macedonas viventi multum detraxit, qnod allenae erat 

eiTltatls. (Nep.) 
Praetereo qnod illam sibl domum sedemqne delegit. (Cic.) 
Fecit numanlter Llcinius, qnod ad me misso senatn vesperi venit. (Cic.) 
Super belli Latini metum id quoque accesserat, qnod triginta Jam 

Jurasse populos satis constabat. (Liv.) 

Often also such sentences are in apposition to an oblique case: 
Hoc uno praestamus vol maxime feris, qnod exprlmere dteendft sensa 
possnmns. (Cic.) 



716 Facts explaining or defining a statement are often expressed by the 
indicative with nt, ( oj. j Thus a sentence with nt is found — 

(a) Defining the order or degree: ut='tfj/ 'according as y J 'just 
as.' The principal sentence often has ita, sic, perinde, pro. 

His, Blent erant nuntiata, expositis, consul de reUgione pafcres coftsu- 

lutt. (Liv.) 
Ut sementem feceria, ita metes. (Cic.) 
Id, pront cujusqne ingenlum erat, interpretabantur. (Liv.) 

(b) Adducing a fact to be allowed for ; nt, pront, pro eo nt, * in 
proportion to what, 1 'allowing for what.' In early language also praent, 

4 compared with? 

At hi qnidem, nt popnli Roman! aetas est, senes; nt Athenlenalum 
saecla nnmerantnr, adulescentes debent viderL (Cic.) 
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Ut non oonferam vitam tuam cum illius, (neque entm est conferenda,) 

lioe lpsum conferam, quo tn te superlorem fingis. (Cic.) 
In qulbus ut erraverim, legentes tamen non decepi, indlcata et dlversa 

opinion©. (Quint.) 
Verum ut hoc non sit, tamen praeclarnm spectaculum mini propono, 

modo te concessore spectare llceat. (Cic.) 
Ut enlm rationem Plato nullam adferret, (vide quid homini trQraaxn,) 

ipsa auctoritate me frangeret. (Cic.) 

(/) So of an impossible supposition put interrogatively* 

Hlclne nt a nobis hoc tantnm argent! anferat tarn aperte irridens? 

emorl hercle satins est. (Ter.) 
Egone nt te InterpeUem ? ne hoc qnidem vellem. (Cic.) 
Quanquam quid loqnor? te nt nlla res frangat? tn nt nnqnam te 

corrlgas ? tn nt nllam fagam medltere ? ntlnam tibi lstam mentem 

di lmmortales dnlnt. (Cic.) 
multus nt tn riserls Cotyttla volgata? (Hor.) 



(F) Subjunctive of attendant circumstances. 

• 

716 The subjunctive with cum is in some of its uses very peculiar, but 
appears to be referable, like the preceding class, to the fact or event be- 
ing presented to the mind not as a mere definition of the time of the 
principal action, but as a cause or a possible cause of its occurrence! 
at least in the form in which it actually occurred. 

(F) The subjunctive expresses a real action, viewed as the 
attendant cause or circumstance, under, or notwithstand- 
ing, which other actions or events take place. 

718 1. With relative adjective: qui, 'inasmuch as be »,' L although he 1 
(qui praesertim, » and that though he]) ; often with ut, nt pote, qulppe, 
prefixed. So also nt ubi, &c. 

Peccasse mini vldeor, qui a te discesserim. (Cic.) 
Me caecum, qui haec ante non vlderim ! (Cic.) 
Nosmet lpsi, qui Lycurgel a prlndpio fuissemus, quotidie demitigamur. 

(Cic.) 
Religione tactus hospes, qui omnia cuperet rite facta, extemplo de- 
soendit ad Tiberixn, (Liv.) 
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Bed mehereule, nt quldem nunc so causa nabet, etsl hesterno sermone 
labefactata est, mlhi tamen videtur esse ▼erlsslma. (Cic.) 

Qompararat Sthenius argent! bene facti, pront Thermltanl bomlnl* 
facilitates ferebant, satis. (Cic.) 

(r) Making a concession : nt . . .lta, * although \ . . k yet? (For quam- 
quam, uteunque, &c. see § 711 (b) : for etsl, etlanul, § 650 c.) 

Yernm ut exrare, ml Pland, potuistl, (quls enlm Id eflugerit?) sic 

decipl te non potnlsse quia non vldet T (Cic.) 
Saguntinl, nt a proellls qnletem nabuerant, lta non nocte, non die, 

unquam oessayerant ab opere. (Liv.) 

(d) Admitting the truth of what is put only as a concession or 
thought; ut, slcnt, l as, in /act. 1 

Sit Ennlns, nt est oerte, perfeetior. (Cic.) 

^errendl magls nostes erant (foam fallendl, slcnt terrltl sunt. (Liv.) 

(e) Explaining by reference to a permanent habit, or to a state ; 
nt, Blent. Ut is immediately followed by est, snnt, &c. 

Yenetornm anctorltate nnltlml adductl, nt snnt Oallomm snblta et 

repentlna consllla, eadem de causa Treblnm retlnent. (Caes.) 
Permulta alia conllgit Ghryslppus, nt est In omnl nlstorla curiosus. 

(Cic.) 
(/) In asseverations ; 

lta vlvam, nt maxlmos snmptns fado. (Cic.) 



Indicative in relative and temporal sentences. 

717 . Sentences with cum in the indicative mood are very frequent, but 
they denote the bare time when a thing occurred, without grammatically 
implying any sort of connexion between the principal event and that 
which marks the date of its occurrence. The comic poets, and Cicero 
in certain sentences (r), use earn for • since? where later writers, and 
Cicero as a general rule, use qnonlam, or resort to the subjunctive. 

The indicative expresses merely the fact, without implying 
any connexion between this and that event, although such connexion 
may exist, 

719 1. (a) With relative adjective: qnl=*ybr he? *> and yet be? Some- 
times (in Plautus, Sallust, and Livy) qulppe qui. 

Tn dies noctesqne crndarls, cut nee sat es, qnod est, et Id lpsum ne 

non dlntnrnnm sit futurnm, times. (Cic.) 
O fldam dextram Antonl, qua llle plnrlmos elves truddavlt. (Cic.) 
Habeo senectutl magnam gratlam, quae mini sermonls avldltatem 

anxlt, potionis et dbl sustullt. (Cic.) 
At Jugurtha contra spem nnntlo accepto, qulppe cul Romae omnia 

venum Ire In anlmo naesexat, ad senatnm legates mlttit. (Sail.) 
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Castra repetunt pavorla et tumnlftus jam plena, ub xBiA ftn a fnaft p u eslq uo 
et aUa imbelU» tart* pennixks. esset. (Lrv.) 

Bolls candor Inlustrior est 411am ullius Ignis, qurppe qui tninmmo 
mundo tarn longe lateque oonlneeat. (Cfic.) 

Tribuno plebis quaestor non parulstl, cni tans xaasserttm collega pare- 
ret. (Cic.) 

720 2. With relative adjectives and adverbs: of cases frequently- 
occurring; with quicumque, cum, uM, sew, &c. in LWy and later 
writers (rarely, if ever, in Cicero, Caesar, or Sallust) and oafy in plu- 
perfect and (sometimes) imperfect Cum= whenever. 

Cum in Jus dud debitorem yldlssent, undique convolaljant. (Liv.) 

Neque hereditatem cnjusquam adlit, nisi /mm amicitia meruisscft. 

(Tac.) 

Id fetlalis ubl dlxlsset, hastam in fines eorum emittebat. (Liv.) 

Pnilopoemen ubi iter quoplam faceret et ad difflcilem transitu saltum 
venisset, contemplatus ab omul parte loci natnram, cum solus iret, 
secum ipse agltabat animo, quum comltes baberet, ab Us quaere- 
bat, at hostifl eo loco apparuisset quid capiendum consllli f oret. 

(Liv.) 

Vescebatur et ante cenam, quocumque tempore et loco stoxnacaus 
deslderasset. (Suet.) 

Quocunque se intulisset, vlctorlam secum baud dubiam trahebat. (Liv.) 

Quotiens super tali negotio consultaret, edita domus parte ac llberti 
unius consdentia utebatur. (Tac.) 

Nee consul Bomanus temptandls nrbibus, steunde spes allqpa se osten- 
dteset, deerat. (Liv.) 

722 3. With (qnom) cum, the subjunctive implies that the event, 
action, &c. exercises, or might exercise, an influence on the event, 
action, &c. named in the principal sentence. (This use is rare in 
Plautus.) 

The clause with cum usually precedes (the whole or at least the 
verb of) the principal sentence, but sometimes is placed after it by way 
of explanation or contrast, see §§ 724, 730, 734. 

The subjunctive is used as follows : 

(a) Of actions, events, Sec. recounted not as mere marks of time, 
but as essential parts of the historical narrative ; in imperfect and plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Though 'when 7 often serves to translate cum into English, the 
effect in such sentences is best given thus ; e.g. cum redlret, 'returning,' 
4 as be returned? cum redlsset, * having returned, ' on his return.' 
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(£) So especially where the quality displayed by the principal 
action is the antecedent to the relative. (Qui «= * *«*£•') 

SI mini negotlum permlslsses, qui mens amor in te est, confedssem. 

(Gic.) 
Consurgltur in consilium, cum mmtanttas Opplanlcus, quae tunc erat 
potestas, palam fieri Telle dlxlsset. (Cic.) 

721 a. With relative adjectives and adverbs: of cases frequently 
occurring, or occurring not more at one time than at another; with 
qulcumque, cum, uM, quotles, slmul, ac, si, ut qulsque, &c, especially 
the perfect, pluperfect, and completed future tenses, in subordination 
respectively to the present, imperfect, and future in principal clause. 
Cum=: * ^uhenevtrJ* 

Cum ad Tillam venl, hoc lpsum nihil agere et plane oessare me delectat. 

(Cic.) 
Cum paterfamlllae lllustrlore loco natus decesslt, ejus proplnqul con- 

venlunt. (Caes.) 
Quocunque aspexlBti, ut furlae, ale tuae tlbl occurrunt Injurlae. (Cic.) 
Ubi per socordlam vires tempua lngenlum dlmuxere, naturae lnflrmltaa 

accusatur. (Sail.) 
Qulsquls erat qui allquam partem In meo luotu scelerla Clodlanl atti- 

glsset, quocumque venorat, quod Judicium cumque sublerat, dam- 

nabatur. (Cic.) 
Flerumque xnllltea stattvls caatrla nabebat, nlat cum odos aut pabull 

egestas locum mutare tnoegeraft. (Sail.) 
Ego, cum a nostro Catene laudabar, vel reprehtndl me a ceteris facile 

patlebar. (Cic.) 
81 ab persequendo nostls deterrere nequlverant, dlajectoa ab tergo cir- 

cumvenlebant. (Sail.) 
Ut cujusque son exclderat, alacer arma raptlm caplebat. (Li v.) 
Neo nlo puer, quotiescunque me ylderlt, lngemescet ac pestem patrls 

Bill se dlcet videre. (Cic.) 

723 3- With conjunctions of time, other than cum, e.g. ut, nbl, postea- 
quam (postquam), slmul, ac, and, in Plautus occasionally, quonlam, 
the indicative is used in expressing the event on, or sometimes since, 
the occurrence of which something else takes place. (For dum, 
&c. see § 693 sqq., for priusquam, § 699.) 

Pompelus, ut equltatum suum pulsum vldlt, ade excesslt. (Caes.) 
Quae ubl spreta sententla est, lterumque eodem remeante nuntlo con- 

8ulebatur, censult ad unum omnes lnterfidendos. (Liv.) 
Alia sublnde spes, postquam naec vana evaserat, exoepit. (Liv.) 
Fosteaquam victoria constituta est ab armlsque recessimus, cum pro- 

scrlberentur homines, erat Rosdus Romae frequens. (Cic.) 
Quern slmul ac Juturna soror crebescere vldlt sermonem, in mediae dat 

sese ades. (Verg.) 
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Cum porta* appropinquaret, edltus ex composite Ignis ab Hannibal* 

est...Nota vox Fhllomeni et famlliare Jam slgnum quum exclt aa set 

vlgilem, portula aporltur. (Liv.) 
Phodon cum ad mortem duceretur, obvlus el fait Ephlletus...Is cam 

lacrlmans dlxlsset ' quam lndlgna perpeterls, Phodon I ' huic ilia 

* at non Inoplnata ' Inqult. (Nep.) 
Herldie cum Caesar pabnlandi causa tres leglones misisset, repente 

hostes ex omnibus partlbus ad pabulatores advolaverunt. (Caes.) 
Zenonem, cum Athenls essem, audiebam frequenter. (Cic.) 
Cum lntempesta nox esset, manslssemque In villa P. Valerll, postridle- 

que apud eundem ventum exspectans manerem, munlclpes Reglnl 

plurlml ad me venernnt. (Cic.) 

734 The following are instances of the clause with cum being subsequent: 

Attrahltur a Venerils Lolllua commodum, cum Apronlus e palaestra 
redlsset et In triclinlo recubuisset. (Cic.) 

Ingressus urbem est quo comltatu vel pottos agmlnel cum dextra 
sinistra, gemente populo Romano, mlnaretur domlnls, notaret 
domos, dlvlsurum se urbem palam suls polllceretur. (Cic.) 

So especially cum dlceret, 'saying, as be did' = c on the ground that, 
as be said? (Compare quod dlceret, § 742.) 

Cotidle meam potentlam lnvldlose crlxnlnabatur, cum dlceret senatam, 
non quod sentlret, sed quod ego vellem decernere. (Cic.) 

726 The clause with cum is sometimes tantamount to a secondary (often 
oblique) predicate of a thing seen, heard, &c. (Imperfect tense.) With 
this use of the subjunctive comp. fait cum dlceret, &c. § 706. 

Saepe e socero meo audlvl, cum la dlceret socerum suum Laellnm sem- 
per fere cum Sdpione solltum rustlcarL (Cic.) 

Adulescentlum greges Laoedaemone vidimus lpsl Incredlblll contentlone 
certantls, cum exanlmarentur prius quam vlctos sa faterentur. 

(Cic.) 

728 (J>) Of the grounds or reason of an action, &c. Cum - l since? 
1 whereas? 

Quae cum ita slnt, CatUlna, perge quo coeplstl. (Cic.) 

Atqul necesse est, cum slnt dl, at modo sunt, ut profecto sunt, ani- 

mantls esse. (Cic.) 
DlonysluB, cum In communlbus suggestls conslstere non auderet, con- 

tionarl ex turrl alta solebat. (Cic.) 

730 The following are instances of the clause with cum being subse- 
quent: 

Venlt ad nos Cicero tuns ad cenam, cum Pomponla foras cenaret. 

(Cic.) 
Quid facient crlnes, cum ferro talla cedant 7 (Cat.) 
Quid faciat custos, cum slnt tot In urbe tneatra, quoque sul comltes 
Ire vetentur, eat 7 (Ov.) 
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4. With (quom) cum, the indicative mood is used in the following 
meanings and uses (besides those in §§ 705, 707, 711). 

725 (a) Coincidence in point of time. Oum='<u;£ra,' 'at the 
time when. 3 

The event put in the indicative with cum is regarded as one which 
would not have been mentioned at all, except for the purpose of defin- 
ing the time. 

Cum haec leges, habebtmus consuls*. (Cic.) 

Cum haec Bomae agebantur, Chaldde Antiochus sollidtabat dvltatlum 
anlmos. (Liv.) 

Cum prlmum Eomam veal, nihil prras faciendum putavl, quam ut tlbl 
absentl de reditu nostro gratularer. (Cic.) 

Reliquum est, ut ante, quam proflolsoare, serlbas ad me omnia, cum 
profectus erls, cures ut sdam. (Cic.) 

De nomine tyrannl hoc respondere possum, me, qualiscumque sum, 
eundem ease, qui ful cum tu Ipse mecum sodetatem peplglstL 

(Liv.) 
Cum n&oentlam consul venlt, jam ex statlyla moverat Hannibal. 

(Liv.) 
In jsto genere foimus lpal, cum ambltionis nostrae tempore postula- 
bant. (Cic.) 

Quae nemora aut qui vos saltus nabuere, puellae Haldes, Indlgno cum 
Callus amore peribat T (Verg.) 

Turn cum In Asia res magna* permultl amlserant, sdmus Romae solu- 
ttone lmpedlta fldem conddlsse. (Cic.) 

Eo cum venio, praetor qulescebat ; fratres illl Clbyratae lnambulabant. 

(Cic.) 

727 (^) So in reckoning the length of time : cum = ' to the time that." 

Triginta dies erant lpal, cum has dabam lltteras, per quos nullas a 

vobls acceperam. (Cic.) 
Nondum centum et decern annl sunt, cum de pecunlls repetundls a 

L. Flsone lata lex est, nulla antea cum russet. (Cic.) 

729 (c) Reason ; in early writers : in Cicero only where the verb in the 
principal sentence is laudo, gratulor, &c. Not after Cicero. Quom— 
• because.* 

Di tlbl omnes omnia optata offerant, quom me tanto honore honestae, 

quomque ex vlnclls exlmis. (Plaut.) 
Quom te di axnant, voluptatist mini (Plaut.) 
Gratulor tlbl, cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam. (Cic.) 

In the following sentences, though similar otherwise to some in § ^30, 
the mood shows that coincidence in time only is marked. (Compare also 

§ 733.) 

Quid domlnl fadant, audent cum talia fores ? (Verg.) 

Quid sapiens fadet, stultus cum munere gaudet ? (Ov.) 
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782 (r) Of events, actions, &c. notwithstanding which other 
events, &c. take place. Cum=' although.' 
Druentia flumen, cum aquae vim vehat lngentem, mm tamen murium 

pattens est. (Liv.) - 
Fylades cum sis, dices te esse Oresten, ut morlare pro amlco T (Cic.) 
Ipse Cicero, cum tenuisslma valetudine asset, ne nocturnum quidexa 

sibi tempus ad quietem rellmiuebat. (Caes.) 
Nunc cum ejus allenum esse anlmum a me sentlam, quamobrem red* 

ducam ? (Ter.) 
Hoc ipso tempore, cum omnia gymnasia philosopni teneant, tamen 

eorum auditores discum audlre quam phllosoplmm maJLunt. (Cic.) 

734 The following are instances of the clause with cum being subse- 
quent : 

Gum = l and yet,' i while all the time'* (cf. § 724), cum praeflertim, 
* and that too though? 
Quomodo Igitur hoc in genere accusas Sestium, cum idem laudes 

Mllonem ? (Cic.) 
Simulat se eorum praesidlo confldere, cum interea aliud quiddam jam 

dlu machlnetur. (Cic.) 
Padium abstractum defodit in ludo et vivum conbussit ; cum quidem 

pransus, nudls pedlbus, tunica soluta, manlbus ad tergum rejectis 

inambularet, et illi misero quiritanti, responderet, Alii nunc, 

populi fldem inplora. (Asin. Poll.) 
Thucydldes nunquam est numeratus orator ; nee vero, si histoxiam non 

scripslsset, nomen exstaret, cum praesertim fuisset honoratus et 

nobllis. (Cic.) 

730 [d) Of an action or event, &c. rhetorically contrasted with a later or 
particular action, &c. of the same sort ; especially where the time of the 
two actions is different. 
Slsennae hlstorla cum facile omnis vincat superlores, turn indicat tamen, 

quantum absit a summo. (Cic.) 
Cum te a pueritla tua unice dilexerim, turn hoc vel tuo facto Tel populi 

Bomani de te Judido multo acrlus dlUgo. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XXI. 

USE OF SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS ALIEN OR 
CONTINGENT ASSERTIONS, &c. with contrasted use of 

Indicative. 

(G) Subjunctive of reported statements. 

738 The subjunctive in all the sentences classed here serves to distin- 
guish what is reported from what is uttered at first hand. These sen- 
tences are not like those in the next head, dependent on infinitive or 
subjunctive moods, but (except for some collateral reason) on the indi- 
cative. 
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731 (<0 Identity of action. (Present and perfect tenses.) Usually 
the tense and person of the verb in both sentences are the same. Cum= 

* when] i in that.'' 

Qui, cum nunc accusant, Naeylum Flautum Tftmlum accusant. (Ter.) 
Do te autem, Catlllna, cum quleecunt, probant ; cum patiuntur, decer- 

nunt; cumtacent, clamant. (Cic.) 
Conoedo tibl, ut ea praetereas, quae, cum taoes, nihil esee concedls. 

(Cic.) 
Epicurus ex anlmls homlnum extraxlt radicltus rellgionem, cum In dls 

lnmortallbufl opem et gratlam sustulit. (Cic.) 



733 In some sentences (from Plautus and Terence) similar to some on the 
opposite page, § 73*, the coincidence in time serves to set off strongly the 
unreasonableness of the action. ( Compare § 729.) Quom = * although. ' 

Quid lgitur Jadam ? non earn ? ne nunc quldem, cum aeeenor ultro t 

(Ter.) 
Hel mini, lnsanlre me aiunt ultro, quom ipsl 1nnanlunt. (Plant.) 



785 {e) The coincidence in time is sometimes vividly expressed by an 
inversion ; what would otherwise have been the temporal clause being 
put first as an independent sentence (often with Jam), and what would 
have been the principal sentence being subjoined with cum, often cum 
repente, cum Interim, &c. Cum=et turn. 

unites, postquam in aedls Irrupere, dlvorsi regem quaerere, strepltu et 

tumultu omnia mlsoere, cum interim Hlempsal reperitur, occul- 

tana se tugurlo mullerls anolllae. (Sail.) 
Castra In hostico Incuriose poslta, cum sublto advenere Samnltlum 

leglones. (Liv.) 
Hannibal Bubibat muros, cum repents in eum, nlnll minus quam tale 

qulcquam tlmentem, pate&ota porta erumpunt Romanl. (Liv.) 
Jamque hoe facere noctu apparabant, cum matrea famlllae repente in 

publicum procurrerunt. (Caes.) 

737 (/) In a simple combination with faint contrast of two actions 
(subjunctive more usual). Gum=whi/st, both {tvoai— and). 

Cum ipsam cognitionem juris auguril conseqnl cupio, turn mehercule 
tuls Incredlblllter studlls erga me muneribusque deleotor. (Cic.) 

Cum te semper maxlme dilexi, turn fratrum tuorum alngularla pletas 
nullum me patltur officii erga te munus praetenoittere. (Cic.) 
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The subjunctive expresses a definition or reason or 
condition or question reported, but not as the speaker's 
or writer's own at the time of speaking or writing: in a 
subordinate sentence. 

For the distinctive use of tenses, see § 63s sqq- 

740 1. Reported definition or reason: with relative adjective. 

Paetus omnes llbros, quos frater anus rellqulsset, mini donavlt. (Cic.) 
Magna proponlt 111, qui regem occiderint, praemla. (Caes.) 
Interim cotldle Caesar Heduos frumentum, quod assent publico pol- 
licltl, flagitare. (Caes.) 

2. Reported or assumed reason: with adverb, quod, quia; 
Hon quod, non quia, non quo, non quln. 

Laudat Panaetlus Afxicanum, quod fuerit abstlnens. (Cic.) 

An paenltet voa quod salvum exercitum traduxerlm? quod classem 
bostium prlmo lmpetu adveniens profllgaverlm ? quod Ills per 
biduum equestrl proelio superaverlm ? &c. (Caes.) 

Caesar sua senatusque In eum beneflda commemoravlt, quod rex ap- 
pellatus esset a senatu, quod amicus, quod munera ampllsslma 
missa. (Caes.) 

Bomanl, quia oonsules, ubi summa rerum esset, ad id locorum pros- 
per© rem gererent, minus his cladibus commovebantur. (Liv.) 

Puglles In Jactandls caestibus lngemescunt, non quod doleant animove 
succumbant, sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus IxLtendltur 
venltque plaga vehementior. (Cic.) 

MlM quidem laudablllora vldentur, quae sine vendltatione et atne 
populo teste Hunt, non quo fugiendus sit, (omnia enim bene facta 
In luce se conlocari volunt,) sed tamen nullum tbeatrom vlrtutt 
consdentla majus est. (Cic.) 

Hon tarn ut proslm causls elaborate soleo, quam ut ne quid obsim: 
non quln enltendum sit in utroque, sed tamen multo est turpius 
oratori nocuisse vlderl causae, quam non profuisse. (Cic.) 

743 By a carelessness of expression the verb of 'saying' or ' thinking' is 
sometimes put in the subjunctive instead of the thing said. So especially 
diceret, dlcerent. (Compare § 724.) 

Cum enim Hanniballs permlsau exisset de castris, rediit paulo post, 

quod se oblltum nescio quid diceret. (Cic.) 
Qui lstinc veniunt, superbiam tuam accusant, quod negent te percon- 

tantibus respondere. (Cic.) 

744 The clause with quod sometimes simply introduces a matter for remark. 
If this is stated as a supposition only, the subjunctive is used. 

Miles, edlco tlbi, si te in platea offendero nac post umquam, quod dicas 
mini, ' alium quaerebam, iter nac babul,' periisti. (Ter. ) 

Quod enim te llberatum jam existlmatlonis metu, defunctum bonoribus, 
deslgnatum consulem cqgites, mini erode, ornamenta lsta et bene- 
Ada populi Bomanl non mlnore negotlo retinentur quam compa- 
rantur. (Cic.) 
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Indicative: in contrasted usages. 

739 The indicative expresses a fact; or a direct statement of 
opinion of the writer or speaker. 

1. With relative adjective. 

Paetus omnes llbros, quos frater ejus rellquerat, mini donavit. 
Verres mittlt rogatum vasa ea, quae pulcherrima apud eum vlderat. 

(Gic.) 
Negavit se Judlces ex lege Rupllla sortiturum : qulnque Judlces, qnos 
commodum Ipsl fait, dedlt. (Cic.) 

741 *• With causal conjunctions, quod, quia, quonlam, quando, 
slquld em , quatenus, ' inasmuch as. 1 (For quod see also § 713.) 

Neque vero, quid mini Irasoare, lntellegere possum. 81, quod eum 

de fe ndo, quern tu aecusas, our tibi ego uon succenseo, quod ac- 

cusae eum, quern ego defendo ? (Cic.) 
Ita fit ut adslnt propterea, quod offlclum sequuntur, taceant autem 

ldcirco, quia perloulum vltant. (Cic.) 
Quod splratls, quod yocem mlttitls, quod formas nomlnum habetls, 

lndlgnantur. (Liv.) 
TuBculanum et Pompejanum valde me delectant, nisi quod me aere 

alleno obruerunt. (Cic.) 
Vos, Qulrites, quonlam Jam nox est, in vestra tecta dlscedite. (Cic.) 
Quando lgltur virtus est adfectlo anlml, laudablles efiLdens eos, in 

quibus est, ex ea prondsountur honestae yoluntates. (Cic.) 
Summa utUltas est in Us qui milltarl laude antecellunt, slquldem 

eorum conslllo et periculo cum republlca turn etlam nostrls rebus 

perfrul possumus. (Cic.) 
Quandoqnidem apud te nee auctorltas senatus nee aetas mea valet, 

trlbunos plebls appello. (Liv.) 
Cur enlm non usquequaque Homerlcls verslbus agam tecum, quatenua 

tu me tuls agere non paterls ? (Plin.) 
Quo quldem etlam magls sum exercitus, non quia multis debeo, sed 

quia saepe concurrunt allquorum de me meritorum Inter lpsoa 

contentlones. (Cic.) 

743 Quod with indicative often expresses a fact, which is not so much the 
cause of the action of the principal verb, as the cause of the statement, a 
matter for remark. 

Quod sorlbls, te si velim ad me venturam, ego vero latlc esse volo. (Cic.) 
Quod Stilus te cum Clodlo loqul vult, potes Id mea voluntate facere. 

(Cic.) 
Quae cum ita slnt, quod 0. Pansa consul verba fecit de lltterls, quae a 
Q. Caeplone adlatae sunt, de ea re ita oenseo. (Cic.) 
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746 3. Reported condition: the apodosis not being set out sepa- 
rately, but absorbed into the principal sentence. 

(a) Praetor aedem Diovi vovit, si eo die hostes fudlsset. (Liv.) 
Metellus evocat ad se maglstratus ; nisi restltulssent statuas, vehe- 

menter mlnatur 1 . (Cic.) 
Jugurtha timebat Iram senatus, nl parnlsset legatls'. (Sail.) 
Nee Ulos perlculnm, si animus hostl redlsset, oogere potuit gradum 

accelerare. (Liv.) 
Hernlcl pudore etiam, non xnlserlcordla solum, motl, si nee obstltissent J 

commanlbns hostlbus, nee opem ullam obsessls sodls ferrent, 

Bomam pergont. (Liv.) 
Cor Iff. Brutus, referente te, legibus est solutes, si ab urbe pint quam 

decern dies afulsset 4 ? (Cic.) 

(b) So especially in legal forms; si, nl, utl, qulcquld, &c 

Bubrlus Apronlum sponslone lacesslvlt, nl Apronlus dictltaret te slbl In 

decumlfl esse sodum. (Cic.) 
Affirmabant qui una meruerant, secum Caesonem turn, frequentemque 

ad slgna sine ullo commeatu fulsse. Nisi ita asset, multl prlvatlm 

ferebant Volsdo Judlcem. (Liv.) 

748 (r) Sometimes the apodosis is omitted altogether, perhaps not even 
distinctly conceived (comp. §§ 658 r, 662). The principal sentence states 
the action taken or feelings excited in contemplation of a particular 
event, the conditional sentence states the condition on which the event 
would take place; this contemplated event itself, which is the real 
apodosis, is not stated. The conditional sentence appears like a de- 
pendent question. f&=* i whether? (Posslm, possem, &c. are fre- 
quently found in the conditional clause.) 

Quaeslvlt lterum, si cum Bomanls mllltare liceret. (Liv.) 
Hanc paludem si nostrl translrent, hostes expectabant. (Caes.) 
Tentata res est, si prlmo lmpetu cap! Ardea posset. (Liv.) 
Ad Gonnum castra movet, si potlrl oppldo posset. (Liv.) 

760 4. Reported question. (Dependent interrogative.) 

(N.B. A rhetorical question in the first or third person, not de- 
pendent on a verb of asking, but being part of a continuous report of a 
speech, is put in the infinitive : see ch. xxn.) 

(a) Qui sermo fuerlt, et quid actum sit, scribam ad te, quum certum 

sdarn. (Cic.) 
Sum circumvectus : lta ubl nunc slm nesclo. (Plaut.) 

Nunc has ezspectatlones habemus duas, unam, quid Caesar actunu 
sit, alteram, quid Pompelus agat. (Cic.) 

Lesbonicum hie adulescentem quaero, In his reglonibus ubl habltet. 

(Plaut.) 

Continued on p. 30a 
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740 The following is a vow in direct language. 

81 dnellum, quod cum rege AntioeHo mm! popolus Jussit, Id ex md* 

tentla senatus popullqua Roman! confection exit, turn tibl, Juppl- 
ter, populus Somaniu lndos magnoe dies decern continues fadet. 

(ap. Liv.) 



1 i.e. nrfnattir, nisi restrtnlssent statu**, se lie malum daturum. 

s i. e. tlmebat, nisi parulsset legatls, ne senatus lraeceretnr. 

'i.e. Hernld naec secum reputabant : Fudeblt nos, el nee obstl- 
terlmus, &c. ; or pndere se, el nee obstltlssent, &c. 

4 i.e. Beftrente M. Antonio, senatul placult ut K. Brutus, si... 
afoisset, leglbns •plveretur. 



747 A thing to be ascertained is sometimes expressed as the condition, in- 
stead of being expressed as the object, of the seeing or knowing. 

Ibo visam, si domlrt. (Ter.) 

Nunc redeo : si forte firater redierlt, vlso. (Ter.) 

Mirnm nl hlc me quasi mnraenam exossare cogltat. (Plant.) 

Tu nisi mlrunst, leno, plane perdldlsti mutterem. (Plaut.) 

Miror, Ilia superbia et lmportunltate si (Tarqnlnlns) quemquam amfcrnn 
habere potutt. 4Cic) 



749 3- A direct question (or exclamation) Is put in the indicative 
mood (unless it concerns what some one is to do, not what he is or 
was doing: see§§ 631.4; 674). 

Ut valet ? ut memlnlt nostrl ? (Hor.) 

Attlcus. - " Qui sermo fait ? quid actum est 1" Cicero. " Scrlbam ad 
te, quum certum s&ani." 

751 In conversational or animated language a question is often put, 
logically though not grammatically dependent on another verb or sen- 
tence, e.g. on such expletives as die aim* loquere, cedo, sesponde, 
expedi, narra, vide ; rogo, volo scire, fac sdam ; vlden, audln, sdn ; 
• &c. So frequently in Plautus and Terence, even where later writers 
would make the question dependent and use the subjunctive. (Com- 
pare English * 5>// me, where are jout* 'Tell me where you are.') 
Cf. §§ 671, 673. 

Continued on p. 303 
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Rogitant me at valeam, quid agam, quid rerun geram. (Plaut) 

Vide quam inlquos sis prae studio. (Ter.) 

Vldete, ut hoc iflte correxerit. (Cic.) 

Quid fait causae, cur in Afrioam Caesarexn non sequerere, cnm prae- 
sertlm belli pars tanta restaret ? (Cic.) 

In curiam oompelluntur lncertl, quatenus Volero ezerceret vlctorlam. 

(Liv.) 

Legates specularl Josserunt, num soUldtatl anlml sodorum ab rego 
Perseo essent, (Liv.) 

752 'Laeter ' alt * doleamne gerl lacrimabUe bellum, In dnblo est.' (Ov.) 

Hoc doce, doleam, secne doleam, nihil lnteresse. (Cic.) 

Tantum Id interest, venerltne eo Itlnere ad urbem, an ab urbe in Gam- 
paniam redierlt. (Liv.) 

Quid quaerls 7 Periase omnia alebat, quod hand solo an Ita sit. (Cic.) 



754 (b) Sentences with forsltan (fan sit an), and some with quln, mil 
strictly under the head of dependent questions. 

Concedo : forsltan allquls allquando ejusmodl quippiam fecerlt. (Cic.) 

Quid 7 ilia quae forsltan ne sentiamus quldem, quanta sunt I (Cic.) 

Quid est causae quln colonlam In Janlculum posslnt deducere 7 (Cic.) 

Alteram did non potest, quln 11 qui nihil metuant, nihil angantur, nihil 
concuplscant, beati slnt. (Cic.) 

Neque Caesarem fefelllt quln ab lis cohortlbus, quae contra equltatum 
in quarta ade collocatae essent, initlum victoria* orlretur. 

(Caes.) 

Orgetorix mortnus est : neque abest suspido, ut Helvetli arbltrantur, 
quln Ipse dbi mortem consdyerit. (Caes.) 

756 ( c ) A question simply repeated in astonishment, &c. by the hearer is 
similarly put in the subjunctive, if dependent on an interrogative pronoun. 

Quid ergo narras? AN. Quid ego narrem? opera tua ad restlm mini 
quldem res redit planlssume. (Ter.) 

Ehem, Demea, baud aspexeram te: quid agitur? PE. Quid agatur? 
vostram nequeo mlrarl satis rationem. (Ter. ) 

Continued on p. 304 
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Die, ubl ea nunc est, obsecro ? (Plaut.) 

Nlmlfl vellm, certom qui id fecial mini, ubl BaHio hie leno habitat. 

(Plaut.) 
Scire volo, quol reddldlstl? (Plaut.) 

Quia ego sum saltern, si non sum Sosla ? te lnterrogo. (Plaut.) 
Rogo Toa, indices, nnxn si late disertus est, ideo me damnarl oportet ? 

(Vatin.) 
Vide, nam ejus color pudorls edgnnm usquam lndlcat ? (Ter.) 
At enlm scin', quid ml in mentem venlt ? (Plaut.) 
Ergo mecastor pulcher est : vide, caesaries quam decet ( (Plaut.) 
Vlden, limulls, obsecro, ut eontuentur ! (Plaut) 

753 4. Relative definitions are liable to be confused with dependent 
questions. Sdo quid quaeras, '/ know your questions Sdo quod 
quaerlfl, 1 1 know the answer to your question? Scio quantum tu arts, 
* / know as much as you? Scio quantum tu solas, ' J know bow much 
you know? Dloo quod sentlo, L I say what I mean ' = ' I mean what I say? 
Dlco quid sentlam, ( 1 give you my opinion? Utrum placet, roga, 'Put 
whichever question you like? Utrum placeat, roga, k Ask which it 
approved? 

Senes omnia quae curant meminerunt, vadlmonla constltuta, qui sibi, 

cul ipsl debeant. (Cic.) 
Auflculta panels, et, quid te ego velim et tu quod quaerls, scies. (Ter.) 
gold concuplscas, tu ylderls : quod concuplverls, certe nabebls. 

(Anton.) 

755 5. Forsltan is (chiefly in the poets and later writers) sometimes put 
with indicative, as if it were the same as fortasse. 

Forsltan naec aliquls, nam sunt quoque, parva vocabit. (Ov.) 
Forsltan, lnfelix, ventos undasque tlmebas. (Ov.) 

In some expressions, especially with nescio quls, &c. the fact of the 
action is asserted in the indicative, and the verb belonging to the de- 
pendent question is omitted. (Nescio quls - 'some one or other?) 

Venlt eccum Calidorus : dudt nescioquem secum slmul. (Plaut.) 
Mlnlme assentipr lis, qui lstam nescio quam indolentiam magno opere 

laudant, quae nee potest ulla esse, nee debet. (Cic.) 
Acutae crebraeque sententlae ponentur, et nescio unde ex abdito erutae. 

(Cic.) 

757 6. A reply often puts interrogatively or admiratively some of the words 
of the other speaker. The mood is not changed (unless the case falls under 
§ 756), but the person or pronoun is changed if necessary. Frequently 
autem accompanies the reply. 

AC. Tuns pater — CH. Quid mens pater ? AC. Tuam ami cam. CH. Quid 
earn? AG. Vldlt. CH. Vldlt? vae misero mini. (Plaut.) 

Quaeso edepol te, exsurge : pater advenlt. GA. Tuns venlt pater ? Jube 
eum ablre rursum. (Plaut.) 

Continued on p. 30s 
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(H) Subjunctive because dependent on another subjunctive 

or infinitive. 

708 Subordinate sentences are often found with the verb in the subjunc- 
tive, not because of any special meaning (e.g. a non-real condition, a 
command, purpose, concession, &c) which the verb has to express, 
but because they are stated not as a fact but as part of a thought. 
The principal sentence which they qualify has its verb in the infinitive 
or subjunctive. (If the subordinate sentence would in any case have 
had the subjunctive, even though the principal sentence had the in- 
dicative or imperative, it is not referred to this head, but to the head 
suitable to the special meaning.) 

The subjunctive expresses an action qualifying another 
supposed, or abstractly conceived, action, i.e. in. sentences 
forming an essential part of an infinitive or subjunctive sentence, and 
neither expressing an independent declaration of facts, nor simply 
definitive of existing persons or things or classes* 

N.B. To this head belongs the substitution of the subjunctive for 
the indicative, when a speech or thoughts are reported. 

These sentences are chiefly relative, or introduced by si, cum, dun, 
or quod. 

760 1. Subjunctive, because dependent on infinitive. 

For the distinctive use of tenses, see § 636. 

Jam mini vldeor navasse operam, quod hue venerlm. (Cic.} But 

navavi operam, qnod hue vent 
Sapiens son dubitat, si lta melius sit, mlgrare do vita. (Cic.) But 

si isa melius est, micro de vita. 
Hoo video, dum breviter voluerim dlcere, dictum esse a me paollo 

obscurlus. (Cic.) Hoc dum brevlter volul dlcere, dictum, est, &c. 
Negant lntuexl lueem esse fas el, qui a se hominem occismn esse 

fateatur. (Cic.) From lucem non debet ille Intueri, qul...fatetur. 
Non enlm Is sum, qui, qulcquld vldetnr, tale dicam esse, quale vldeatur. 

(Cic.) Tale est, quale vldetur. 
Bomulus, ut natus sit, cum Bemo fratre dldtur ab Amullo exponl Jussus 

esse. (Cic.) From Romulus, ut natus est, exposltus est. 

% Subjunctive, because dependent on subjunctive (usually on 
one which expresses an hypothesis, condition, purpose, result, or re- 
ported speech). 

81 luce quoque canes latrent, quum dees salutatnm aliqui venerint, 
crura, oplnor, els suflringantur, quod acres sint ettam turn, quum 
suspitio nulla sit. (Cic.) From his canlbus crura suflringxmtur, 
quod acres sunt, quum suspitio nulla est* 
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Indicative although dependent on a subjunctive or 

infinitive, 

759 The use of the subjunctive mood in sentences subordinate to a prin- 
cipal clause which has the subjunctive or infinitive is carefully re- 
stricted, so as not to throw an air of unreality about what is intended 
to be stated as fact. There are indeed many sentences in which it 
matters not whether the subordinate clause retain the indicative, and 
thus state a thing as it appears to all, or whether the subjunctive be 
used so as to state the same fact as part of the thought of the speaker 
or some one else. But there are other sentences where what is a feet 
is to be stated as such, and then the indicative must be used. Especially 
frequent in this way is the indicative with ut, * or,' and dum when 
simply meaning * while. 1 Obviously in these cases a subjunctive might 
suggest a wrong meaning, e. g. a purpose or consequence or proviso. 

The indicative is regularly found where the sentence, grammatically 
dependent on a subjunctive or infinitive sentence, contains an inde- 
pendent declaration of fact, and frequently in other sentences, 
which express simple definitions or qualifications, 

761 i« Indicative, although dependent on infinitive, 

Apud Hypanlm fluvlum, qui ab Europae parte in Pontnm Inflult, Aris- 

totelea ait beatiolaa quaadam nasoL quae unum diem vlvant. 

(Cic.) 
BLoquendl via effidt, ut et ea, quae ignoramus, discere, et ea, quae 

acimua, alios docere possimus. (Cic.) 
Putaane posse facere, ut, quae Verres nefarie fecerit, ea aeque acerba 

et indigna vldeantur esse his, qui audient, atque illls visa sunt, 

qui Benserunt ? (Cic.) 
Ita mini salvam rempublicam sistere liceat, ut moriens feram mecum 

spem, mansura in vestiglo suo fundamenta reipubllcae quae Jecero. 

(Aug.) 
Yob quoque aequum est, quae veatra muula sunt, quo quisque loco 

poBitus erit, quod imperabltur, impigre praestare. (Li v.) 

2. Indicative, although dependent on subjunctive. 

Mors si timeretur, non L. Brutus arcens eum reditu tyrannum, quern 

ipse expulerat, in proelio concidiaaet. £ Cic.) 
Si haec contra ac dico essent omnia, tamen, «c. (Cic.) 
Ego omnibus, unde petitur, hoc conailii dederlm. (Cic.) 
Bind quidem atatim curatur, ut qulcquid caelati argent! fait in illius 

bonis, ad latum deferatur. (Cic.) I.e. the result of the orders was 

that all the plate was taken to Verres' house. The subj, would 

have implied that this was the order. 

Continued on p. 307 
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In Hortenslo memorla fult tanta, quantam in nullo cognorisse me arbl- 
tror, ut, quae secum oommentatus esset, ea sine scrlpto verbis 
elsdem redderet, qulbus cogltavisget. (Cic.) From quae Beoum 
commentatua erat ea...reddebat, qulbus cogitaverat. 

Slo enim mini perspicere yldeor, lta natoa esse nos, ut inter omnes 
esset societas quaedam, major autem, ut qulsque prozlme acce- 
deret. (Cic.) from Inter omnes est societas...ut accedlt. 

Brant multi, qui quamquam non ita se rem habere arbitrarentur, 
tamen libenter id, quod (11x1, de illls oratoribus praedlcarent. (Cic) 
From multl quamquam...arbltraretur tamen... praedicabant, 

Facturusne operae pretlum aim, si a prlmordio urbis res popull Bo- 
manl perscrlpserim nee satis scio, nee, si sdam, dleere aualm. 
( Liv.) From fadam operae pretium si. . .perscxlpsero. 
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Orator surrlpiat oportet Imitationem, ut is, qui audlet, cogitet plura 
quam videat. (Cic.) 

* Ne nihil remlssum dleatis, remitto,' lnquit Papiriua, ' ne utlque dor- 
sum demulceatis, quum ex equls descendetls.' (Liv.) Descendatls 
might have meant 4 since you are dismounting. 1 

Quotas enim qulsque pnnosophorum invenltur, qui fit ita moratus, ut 
ratio postulate (Cic.) 

Servus est nemo, qui non, quantum audet et quantum potest, conferat 
ad salutem voluntatis. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OF REPORTED SPEECH. 

762 The use of the infinitive and subjunctive in reports of speeches and 
thoughts deserves collective notice. 

When a statement is directly made, a question directly put, or a 
supposition directly expressed, the language is said to be direct (oratio 
recta). So also in a report which preserves the independent form in 
which the speech, &c. was delivered; as, ( Caesar said: I am about to 
march,' &c. 

When a statement, question, or supposition is reported in a form 
which makes it dependent in construction on some such words as said, 
the language is said to be oblique or indirect (oratio obliqua); thus, 
4 Caesar said that he was about to march.' 

763 (A) The moods used in the oratio obliqua are the infinitive and 
subjunctive, never (unless by an irregularity) the indicative. 

1. All statements in principal sentences in the indicative mood in 
the oratio recta become infinitives in the oratio obliqua (§ 535). 
Those relative sentences in which qul=et is or nam is, quum=et turn, 
&c. (being not really subordinate sentences) are properly and usually 
put in the infinitive (§§ 775 — 777). 

764 *• Questions in the indicative mood in oratio recta, are, if closely 
dependent on a verb of asking, put in the subjunctive, being in feet 
ordinary indirect questions (§ 750) ; 

but, if they are part of the continuous report of a speech, they are 
put in the infinitive, if of the first or third person ; in the subjunctive, 
if of the second person* 

20 — 2 
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e.g. Quid fedo ? becomes quid (se) facere ? 
Quid facl8 ? becomes quid (Hie) faceret ? 
Quid fadt ? becomes quid (Ilium) facere ? 

(But rogavlt, quid (Ipse, ille, &c.) faceret for all alike.) 

765 3. All subordinate sentences (§§ 738, 758), as also all sentences 
in the subjunctive and imperative moods in oratio recta, are put in the 
subjunctive (comp. § 672), with few exceptions, viz. ; 

(a) The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis to a 
conditional sentence, are (in oratio obllqua) expressed in the active 
voice by the future participle with fuisse : in the passive, by the peri- 
phrasis futurum fulsse ut (§ 771). The future participle with esse is 
used also for the present (and sometimes for the imperfect) active ; and 
fore or futurum esse ut for the present (and sometimes for the im- 
perfect) passive. 

(b) Occasionally short relative clauses are attracted into the infin- 
itive : (compare § 701). 

Scrlbebant, ut feras quasdam mltescere arte, Bio Immltem et impla- 

oabllem ejus vlri anlimim esse. (Liv.) 
Admonemus dyes nos eorum esse et, si non easdem opes habere, 

eandem tamen patrlam lncolere. (Liv.) 
Afflrmavl quldvls me potlus perpessurum, quam ex Italia ad bellum 

ante exlturum. (Cic.) 

(r) Sentences with dum sometimes (in poets, &c.) retain the indi- 
cative (cf. § 759). 

Die hospes Spartae nos te hie vldisse Jacentes dum Sanctis patriae 
legibus obsequlmur. (Cic.) 

766 (B) 1. The tenses of the infinitive are present, or perfect, or 
future according as the time would have been present, past, or future 
in the oratio recta, 

a. The tenses of the subjunctive are usually secondary, viz. im- 
perfect and pluperfect, especially in commands or questions ; but the 
present and perfect are sometimes used, especially if the verb on which 
the whole oratio obllqua depends be in the present 

767 (C) In ordinary historical accounts no other person than the 
third can in general be used. Thus 

1. Instead of pronouns of the 1st or 2nd persons, the pronouns se, 
suus, Ipse, Is, ille, in the requisite cases are used. 

The pronouns hie, this near me, and Iste, that near you, are rairly 
found in oratio obliqua. 

(Nos and noster are sometimes used by Caesar of the Roman people 
or Koman army generally.) 

3. All finite verbs are put in the third person. 
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768 The following tabular statement of the above may be useful : 



(A) Mood: Principal sentences. 

Oratio Recta, 
Indicative 



Statements 



Subjunctive (hypothesis) 



- ,. ( Indicative^ ** * 3«d pen. 

Questions \ \ and pers. 

1 Subjunctive 

Commands or Imperative \ 
Prohibitions Subjunctive J 

Subordinate sentences. 

Indicative | 
Subjunctivej 

(B) Tense. 

Present) 
Future | 

Completed Future ( 
Perfect ( 

Imperfect 



Present 

Future | 

Completed Future f 
Perfect | 
Imperfect f 
Pluperfect * 



(C) Person. 



ego, mens, nos, noster, tu, 
tuns, vos, Tester, late, la, 
lUe. 



Mc, nunc, 



often by 



Oratio Obliqua, 
Infinitive. 

In active, future part, 
with fuisse, or some-* 
times (for present or 
imperfect) esse. 

In passive futurum 
fuisse, nt, &c, or 
sometimes (for pre- 
sent or imperfect) fore 
or futuxnmease, nt,&c. 

Infinitive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 



Subjunctive 

• 

Subjunctive, 
Imperfect, sometimes 

Present 
Pluperfect, sometimes 

Perfect 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 
Future participle with 

fuerlm 

Infinitive, 
Present 

Fut part, with esse 
Perfect 



r se, Ipse, suns, (usually) 
of the subject of the 
sentence: Is, Ule, of 
what is not the subject 

Ule, turn, tunc 
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769 The above rules will be best illustrated by the following extracts : 

O RATIO RECTA. 

Slpa- 
oem populus Romanus cum Hel- 
vetUs fSacirf, In earn partem ibunt 
atque ibi erunt Helvetii, ubi tu eos 
eonatituiro atque ease voIuotj; 
sin bello peraequl peraevera££f, 
remlnlscitor et veterls Incom- 
modl popull Bomanl et pristlnae 
vlrtutia Helvetiorum. Quod im- 
provlflo unum pagum adortua 
es, cum 11 qui flumen transl- 
erant tula auxlllum ferre non pot- 
crant, ne ob earn rem aut tuae 
magnopere Ylrtutl triburro aut 
nos des^exeris. Nos lta a patri- 
bua majoribusque nostris 6161cimus 
ut maglB Ylxtute, quam dolo con- 
tendamus aut Inaldlia nitamur. 
Quare ne commit/if ut bic locus 
ubi constitx/Kur ez calamltate po- 
pull Roman! et Internedone exer- 
cltua noxnen capiat aut memorlam 
prod*/. 

770 Eo mibi 
minus dubitationia dater, quod eas 
res quae vos (legati Helvetii) com- 
memoTSLvistis memorla tenee, at- 
que eo gravius fero quo minus 
merito popull Rom. wc&derunt; 
qui si alicujus Injurlae aibi con- 
BduB fuisset, non tnit difficile ca- 
vere: aed eo decepttu est, quod 
neque commlasum a se inttiOlgebat 
quare timeret, neque sine causa 
tlmendum yntabat. Quod si ve- 
terls oontumellae oblivisci vo/o, 
num. etlam recentlum Injurlarum, 
quod me invito Iter per provin- 
vlnciam per vim temptas/£r, quod 
Haeduos, quod AmbarroB, quod Al- 
lobrogaa vexas//j, memorlam depo- 
nere possum t Quod vestra vic- 
toria tarn lnsolenter glorlaoz/af, 
qnodque tarn diu vos lmpune In- 
juriaa tulisse 1 aOmiramini, eodem 



O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

(Is ita cum Caeaare egit): Si 
pacem populua Romanua cum Hel- 
vetiis twoeret, In earn partem ituros 
atque iXA futures Helvetica, ubi eos 
Caesar constituixfrf atque ease vo- 
laisset: sin bello peraequl perae- 
Yeraret, remlnls&rrter et veterls 
lnoommodi popull Romani et prla- 
tlnae vlrtutis Helvetiorum. Quod 
improvlso unum pagum adortua 
esset, cum 11 qui flumen translj- 
sent aula auxlllum ferre non pos- 
sent, ne ob earn rem aut suae mag- 
nopere vlrtutl tribuirrf aut ipsos 
despiceret: se lta a patrlbua major- 
lbusque suis dldlGujf, ut magls 
vlrtute, quam dolo contendVraz/ 
aut insidils niterentur. Quare ne 
oommltteret ut is locus ubi consti- 
tissent ex calamltate popull Ro- 
man! et lnternecione exercitus no- 
men caprrrf aut memorlam pro- 
deret. 

(His Caesar lta respondlt:) Eo 
sibi minus dubitatlonis daW, quod 
eas res, quae legati Helvetii com- 
memorajjftz/ memorla tenerrf, at- 
que eo gravius ferr* quo minus 
merito popull Rom. nc&dissent : 
qui si alicujus Injurlae aibi con- 
sdua fuisset, non tuisse difficile 
cavere; aed eo deceptum, quod 
neque commlssum a se lntelllgfrrf 
quare timeret, neque sine causa 
timendum putartf. Quod at ve- 
terls contumeliae oblivisci Yellet, 
num etiam reoentium Injurlarum, 
quod eo Invito Iter per provlndam 
per vim temptaarcizf, quod Hae- 
duos, quod Ambarros, quod Allo- 
brogas vexasjaz/, memorlam de- 
ponere vosse f Quod sua victoria 
tarn lnsolenter glorlaraz/ttr, quod- 
que tarn diu se lmpune lnjurlas 
tulisse admirarai tor, eodem perti- 



'ffave carried off scot/ree,' i.e. 'have not been punished for .' 
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O RATIO RECTA. 

perttorf. Cansaarunt enlm d/i lm- 
mortales, quo graviua homines ex 
commutatlone rerum doleant, quos 
pro scelere eorum uldad velint, 
Ills secundiores lnterdum res et 
dluturnlorem Impunitatem conce- 
dere. Cum haec Ita aint, tamen 
si obsides a <vobis mibi tiabuntur, 
uti ea quae voUieemini facturos 
lntelligam, et si Haaduls de in- 
Jurllfl, quas Ipsis soclisque eorum 
intulis/u, Item el Allobrogibus sa- 
tlsfaclrf/j, vobucam paoem t&ciam. 

771 Rem male egit 
natura, quod cerris et corniclbus 
vltam diuturnam, quorum Id nihil 
lnteresset 1 , hoxnlnibus, quorum 
mazlme lnteifulsset, tarn exlguam 
vltam dedi/ : quorum el aetas po- 
tulBset esse longlnqulor, omnibus 
perfectis artibus, omni doctrina, 
homlnum vita erudite esset. 

1 Subjunctive by § 732. 

772 Quid 
est leviua ant turplus quam auc- 
tore hoste de summls rebus oapere 
conflUium ? 



773 Deorum immortalium benlgnitate, 
meis oonslliiB, patlentla mllitum, 
Veli Jam erunt in potestate popull 
Bomanl: quid de praeda facien- 
dum censetis f 



O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

nere. QonmAsse enlm dear Immor- 
tales, quo graviua homines ex com- 
mutatione rerum doleant, quos pro 
scelere eorum uldsd velint, bis 
secundiores lnterdum res et dlu- 
turniorem impunitatem concedere. 
Cum ea ita Bint, tamen 8l obsides 
ab lis sib't tentur, uti ea quae pol- 
Moeantur facturos intelllga/, et si 
Haeduis de Injurlls, quas ipsis 
sodisque eorum lntuLrriw/, Item si 
Allobroglbus Batisfacia*/, sese cum 
Us pacem esse t&eturum. (Caes.) 

Theophrastus morions aecusasse 
naturam dicltur, quod cervls et cor- 
nlclbus vltam diuturnam, quorum 
id nihil lnteresset. homlnibus, quo- 
rum mazlme lnterfulsset, tarn exl- 
guam vltam ded/jjrf : quorum si 
aetas potulsset esse longlnqulor, 
futurumfuisse ut omnibus perfectis 
artibus, omni doctrlna, homlnum 
▼ita erutiiretur. (Gic.) 

(Trlbunl mllitum nihil temere 
agendum existimabant :) Quid esse 
levins ant turplus quam auctore 
hoste de summls rebus capere con- 
silium? (Caes.) 

(Lltteras ad senatum mlslt,) 
deum Immortalium benlgnitate, 
suis consillls, patlentla mllitum, 
Veloj Jam fore In potestate popull 
Bomanl : quid de praeda faciendum 
censerent t (Liv.) 



774 Quod vero ad amicitlam po- 
pull Bomanl adtulf r£/?/, Id lis erlpl 
quia patl poss/V / 



(Dixit)... Quod vero ad amici- 
tlam popull Bom. adtuUrjin/, Id 
lis erlpl quls patl posarf t (Caes.) 



775 Aia est in vestlbulo templi 
Laclnlae Junonis, cujus dnls nullo 
Wiy"" 1 moYetur venta 



(Fama est) xram esse in vestl- 
bulo templi Laclnlae Junonia, cu- 
jus (— et ejus) cinerem nullo un-, 
quam mover; vento. (Liv.) 
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O RATIO RECTA. O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

776 Bagitur mundos nnndne deo- MmxAum consent regz mmiiiie 

nun : est quasi communis urbs et deoriun mmque ear? quasi oomnm- 

crfltas homtnum et deoriiui...ox nem votbem et dMfaXtm homlnum 

quo Iliad natura couaequiftrr ut, et deorum...ex quo illud natura 

&c eonaeqW ut, &c. (Cic.) 



(Aegerrime Id plebs ferebat:) 

777 Jsuoent tamdiu irrito? actiones Jacer? tarn din irritor actiones 
quae de nostii» commodls ferun- quae de /ids eommodla ferrartur 
tur, cum Interim de sangntno ae cum Interim de sangnlne ac sup- 
supplldo nostra late le* confestim plldo suo VaXam legem confestlm 
exercetar. (Comp. §§ 729, 733.) exercm. (Liv.) 

778 When an indicative mood is found in the midst of oratlo obliqua, 
it expresses an assertion of the narrator, not of the person whose speech 
is being reported ; as 

Caesar per exploratores certior faotus est, ex ea parte vid, quam GaHift 
concesserat, omues noctu disposal ssa. (Caes.) 

(The clause quam Gallia conoeaserat is Caesar's explanation for the 
benefit of his readers : the scouts would describe it to him by the local rela- 
tions.) 

Interim Caesari nuutlatnr Sulmonenses, quod oppidum a Conflnio VII. 

milium intervallo abeat, cupere ea facere quae vellet, sed a Q. Lu- 

cretio aenatore et Attio PeUgno prohlberi, qui Id oppidum VII. 

cohortlum praealdlo tenebant* (Caes.) 
Diogenes quldem Cynlcus dicere solebat Harpalum, qui temporlbus Oils 

praedo fellx habebatur, contra deos testimonium dicere, quod In 

ilia fortuna tarn dlu vlveret. (Cic.) 

779 But this principle is sometimes neglected, and the indicative put where 
the subjunctive ought to stand. 

0. Mario magna atque mirabilla portendl haruspex dixerat : prolnde, 

quae animo agltabat, fretus dls ageret. (Sail.) 
Hortatur ad cetera quae levla sunt, parem animum gerant. (Sail.) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
ORDER OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

780 i. Order of words in a prose sentence. 

The order in which the words stand in a Latin sentence is not fixed by 
iy invariable rule but depends chiefly on the requirements of facility of 
mprehension% emphasis and rhythm. 
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(A) Facility of comprehension suggests the following rules, which 
however are frequently superseded, if emphasis or rhythm require a different 
order, 

7 gl t. The subject is put first, tne predicate last, and the object and other 
qualifications of the predicate interposed, in order that the precise extent 
and purport of the predicate may be known, before the hearer or reader can 
suppose the sense to be complete. 

Cur ego tuas partes susdplo ? Cuf M. Tullius P. African! monument*, 
requirit, P. Sdpio eum, qui ilia sustullt, defendlt ? (Cic.) 

In poetry the order depends greatly on the requirements of the metre : 
Fonltur ad patrios barbara praeda deos. (Ov.) 

782 *• Qualificatory expressions (except attributes) are for a similar reason 
placed immediately before the word they qualify. Consequently, 

[a) The preposition precedes its substantive, either immediately, or 
with qualificatory expressions only interposed. 

Consul de bello ad populum tulit. (Liv.) 
Sine ullo metu et summa cum honestate vlvemua. (Cic.) 
Haec offlda pertinent ad earnxn rerun, quibus utuntur homines, fitcnl- 
tatem, ad opes, ad copias. (Cic.) 

733 Some preposition's, chiefly disyllabic, occasionally stand after a relative 
pronoun without a substantive. 

Cum is always suffixed to personal and Usually to relative pronouns. 

Quinque oohortes fromentatum in proximas Begetes mittit, quas inter et 

castra unus omnino collls lntererat. (Caes.) 
£dmo dlsertus non intelleglt eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, eos, 

apud quos dicit, Yltuperarl* (Cic.) 

In poetry the order is often modified. 

Solus avem caelo dejedt ab alto. (Verg.) 

Foedera regum vel Gabils vel cum rlgidls aequata Sablnls. (Hor.) 

784 \&) Adverbs and oblique cases precede the verb or adjective to which 
they belong. 

Bellum civile oplnlone plerumque et fama gubertiatur. (Cic.) 
Hulti autem, Gnathonum similes, sunt loco, fortuna, fama superlores. 

(Cic.) 
(c) Negatives precede the word they qualify. 

ITec anlmo nee benevolentiae nee patientiae cujuaquam pro vobis cedam* 

(Plancus.) 
tflhil ne ab lis quidem tribunls ad Velitras memorabile motum. (Liv.) 

785 3* Attributes, whether 1 adjectives, substantives in apposition, or ob- 
lique cases, usually follow their substantive, but the reverse order is frequent, 
and with demonstrative pronouns, and adjectives of number and quantity, 
is the rule. 

Prlndpio male freprehendunt praem6<iitationem rerum rnturarum. (Cic.) 
Balbus quaestor, magna nuxnerata ptfcunla, magno pondere auri, majore 
argentl coacto de publlds exactionibua, Kal. Junils traiedt se in 
regnum Bogudis, plane bene peculiatus. (Asin* Pollio.) 
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BeUlenui Tenia Demetrll Domitlimi qiiandam, noltilem mie v Cattails 
AOfptteoi, a contraria facttono munnrtB acosptfls ccmpronegidit et 
strangulavit. (Cael.) 

Adjectives and (not so frequently) a genitive case are sometimes put 
before, instead of between or after, a preposition and its substantive : 
e.g. Kagna ex parte, tribua de rebus, ea de causa; deorum In mante. 

788 In many expressions the order of the words is fixed by custom : 

e.g. Populus Romanus, dvis Bonaaus, res tamfflarls, res gestae, aes 
alienum, Jus civile, senatus consultum, maglstsjr equltnm, tribunus 
plebl, pontttex maxlmus, Bona Dea, Carthago nova, &c. 

787 4. When a substantive is qualified by both an adjective and a genitive, 
or by both a genitive and a prepositional expression, the adjective in the 
first case, the genitive in the second case, is usually put first, and the other 
attribute interposed between that and the substantive, e. g. 

^vniMHtL nullam aetatis degendae rationem patitur esse expertem suL 

(Cic.) 
Cojus ratlonls Tim ex illo easiest! Epicuri de regula et Judido volnmine 
accepimus. (Cic.) 

788 5' Relative pronouns regularly stand at the commencement of their 
clause, never after their verb. 

Hie est, quern quaerimus. Quae cum. lta Bint, hoc loquor. 

But sometimes an emphatic word (or words) is prefixed to the relative, 
especially when the demonstrative sentence is put after the relative sentence. 

Bomam quae apportata sunt, ad aedem Honoris et Vlrtutis vldemus. 

789 6. Connective adverbs and interrogative pronouns usually (except for 
emphasis' sake) stand at the head of their clause or only after words (e.g. 
relative or demonstrative pronouns) referring to the preceding sentence; 
never after their verb. 

Quae cujnsmodi Bint, fadliua Jam lnteUlgemus, cum ad Ipsa rldiculorum 

genera venlemus. (Cic. ) 
Haec tu, Enid, tot et tanta si nactus esses In reo, quam din diceres ? 

(Cic.) 
But in poetry we have, e.g. : 

Tu numina ponti victa domas lpsumque, regit qui numlna pontL (Ov.) 

790 7* Words belonging to two or more co-ordinate words or expressions 
should strictly be put either before them all or after them all. But it is 
very usual, partly for rhythm's sake, for the common word to be put after 
the first of the co-ordinated words. 

Jam Yiris vires, Jam ferro sua vis, Jam eonsllla dudbus deerant. (Liv.) 
An tu existlmas, cum esset Hippocrates ille Cons, fulsse turn alios medi- 
cos, qui morals, alios qui volnerlbus, alios qui ooulis mederentur. 

(Cic.) 

Una est enlm eloquentfta, nam rtve de caeli natura loquitur, aive de terra, 

sive de dlYlna Yi sive de humana, sive ex inferior© loco sive ex aequo 

sive ex superior©, sive ut lmpellat homines, sive ut doceat, sive 

ut deterreat, rlvls est diducta oratio, non fontlbus. (Cic.) 

But in poetry irregularities occur : e.g. 

'ads eras medlusque belli. (Hor.) 
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791 (B) Emphasis suggests the following rules: 

1. Any word which is to be made prominent is placed at or near the 
beginning of the sentence, or sometimes, if not the primary predicate, at 
the end (as an unusual position). 

A malls mors abdudt, non a bonis. (Cic.) 

Dedl veniam homlnl lmpudenter petenti. (Cic.) 

Sequemur lgltur hoc tempore et In hac quaesttone pottasimum Stoioos. 

(Cic.) 

2. An unemphatic word is sometimes inserted between words con- 
nected with one another, partly to throw the words before it into greater 
relief, partly to prevent itself occupying a more important position in the 
sentence. So especially est, sunt, &c. 

Qn ad r ld n l sermonem superiorlbus ad te perserlpttim libria xnlslmus. 

(Cic.) 
Qui In fortunae perlcnlls sunt ac varletate versatl (Cic.) 
Primum Harcelll ad Nolam praello populus se Romanus erexlt. (Cic) 

3. Contrasted words are put next to one another. 

Ego Q. Fabium, senem adulescens, lta dilexl at aequalem. (Cic.) 
Quid quod tu te Ipse In custodlam dedlstl? (Cic.) 

4. Contrasted pairs of words are often put with the words in one pair 
in a reverse order to that of the other pair, (two of the contrasted words 
still often being together as by last rule). This figure is called chiasmus 
(i. e. crossing). 

Ratio enim nostra consentlt ; repugnat oratlo. (Cic.) 

Cum spe Ylncendl slmul abjeclstl certandl etiam cupidltatem. (Cic.) 

Clarlorem Inter Romanos dedltlo Postumlum, quam Pontum lneruenta 

victoria Inter Samnltes f edt ( Liv. ) 
Cedere alius, alius obtruncarl. (SalL) 

5. Where cumulative effect or a sense of similarity rather than con- 
trast is desired, the same order of words is preserved in the component 
clauses. This figure is. called anaphora (i.e. repetition). 

His similes sunt ozones; qui ylrtutl student: levantur yitHs, levantur 

erroribus. (Cic.) 
rjt non nequlquam tantae vlrtutls homines judlcarl deberet ausos esse 

transire latlsslmum flumen, ascender© alUsslmas rupee, sublre Inl- 

qulsslmum locum, (Caes.) 

792 (C) Rhythm admits, of no definite rules being given, but suggests 

1. That short words or expressions occupying a distinct position as 
subject, predicate, &c. be put first. 

Brant el veteres inlmidtiae cum duobus Rosdls Amerlnls. (Cic.) 
Terrebat et prozlmus annus lugnbris duorum consulum funerlbus. (Liv. ) 
Movet zerocem anlnnim juvenis seu Ira seu detreotandl certamlnls pudor 
seu lnexsuperabllls via rati. (Liv.) 

3. That there be 'variety in the arrangements of neighbouring sen- 
tences as regards prosody and syntax. (Thus B. 4, and B. 5, are often 
found together.) 
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Vide quid lntendt Inter tnam libidlnem majorumque auctoritatem, inter 
^twrtrft m furoremque tanm et illornm oonsUinm atque prudentiam. 

(Cic) 

Adde nu6 fontlum gelidas perennltates, liquores perluddos amnium, 
ripamm vestitua vlrldlflslmos, spelnncarnm concavaa amplltudlnes, 
■axorum asperltatee, impendentium montinm altitndlnes immenai- 
tatesque campornm : adde etiam recondltaa auri argentique venas 
Inflnltamque vim marmorifl. (Cic.) 

703 (D) The position of the following adverbs may be specially noticed! 

{a) Nam always, namque almost always, at the beginning ; enlm after 
one or (rarely) two words. 

(&) Itaqne almost always at beginning ; lgitur usually (except in Sallust) 
after one or two words. 

(c) Etiam immediately precedes the word it qualifies; qudque, quldem, 
demum, immediately succeed such a word* 

(d) Tamen first except for emphasis ; autem, vero, after one (or two 
closely connected) words. 

U) He (affirmative) is (except in a peculiar class of answers in Plautus) 
prefixed to a personal or demonstrative pronoun. 

794 ii. Position of subordinate Sentences. 

i. Subordinate sentences (except those which express a result) follow 
the rule of qualificatory words or phrases, i.e. they are put before the prin- 
cipal sentence to which they belong ; either before the whole of it or before 
all but a few words. 

Com hostlum coplae non longe absunt, etiamal lnruptio nulla facta est. 

tamen pecunla rellnqultur, agricultura deserltur. (Cic.) 
Qui autem lta fa&et, ut oportet. primum vigilet In dellgendo (quern 

imltetur), delude, quern probavit, in eo, quae maxlme excellent, ea 

dlllgentlflslme persequatur. (Cic.) 
Quid autem agatur cum aperuero, facile erit statuere quam sententlam 

dlcatla. (Cic.) 

«. A short principal sentence is often prefixed to the whole or part of 
the subordinate sentence, especially if this be a dependent interrogative. 

Stolcorum autem non ignoras quam ait motile vel Bplnosum pottos dls- 
serendl genus. (Cic.) 



SUPPLEMENT TO SYNTAX. 

I. Prepositions and quasi-prepositional Adverbs. 

II, Conjunctions. 

III, Negative particles. 

IV, Interrogative particles^ 

V, Pronouns^ 



i. Prepositions and quasi-prepositional Adverbs. 

795 i. (a^ Prepositions proper ; are those which are not used except 
with a substantive in an oblique case (or in composition). 

ab, ad, apud, ds, cum, de, ex, in, Inter, ob, per, pro, sed, Bine, anb, 
uls. To these may be added erga, penes, tenus. 

(b) Some other words have both an adverbial and a prepositional 
use, i.e. are used both without a substantive dependent, and with a sub- 
stantive in an oblique case : 

adversuB, ante, circa, clrclter, circum, citra, clam, clanculum, 
contra, coram, ergo, extra, Infra, Intra, intus, juxta, palam, pone, post, 
prae, praeter, procnl, prope, propter, Becundnm, slmul, subter, super, 
supra, ultra. 

(r) A few particles used only in composition, viz. amb- ; an-, dis-, 
per-, red-, -secus; and a few adverbs closely akin to prepositions, e.g. 
contro, Intro, retro, slmul, slmitu are also noticed 

796 ii. The following are (a) used with accusative and ablative; In, 
sub, super. Clam has very rarely an accusative, 

(b) Used with accusative only; 

ad, adversus, ante, apud, drcum, circa, circiter, els, citra, dam, 
clanculum, contra, erga, extra, Infra, inter, intra, ob, penes, per, pone, 
post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, uls, ultra. 

(r) With ablative only; ab, coram, cum, de, ex, intus, palam, 
prae, pro, procnl, sed, slmul, sine. 

(d) With accusative and dative ; advorsum, contra, Juxta. 

(e) With genitive and ablative ; tenus. 
(/) With genitive only; ergo. 
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797 iii. (a) Prepositions used in composition (as well as with oblique 
cases); 

ab, ad, apud, cum, de, ex, in, inter, ob, per, prae, pro, Bed, sub. 

(b) Used with verbs, but without clear mark of composition ; 
ante, contra, Intra, post, praeter, subter, super. 

798 Occasionally the preposition is separated from its case by other words. 
This is usual with per in oaths and adjurations : but otherwise is almost 
confined to poetry. 

Ergo and versus are always subjoined to the substantive ; tenus to the 
substantive or its epithet. Cum is always subjoined to a personal pronoun, 
and often to a relative pronoun. Besides these : — 

Cicero subjoins propter occasionally to personal and relative pronouns ; 
de, contra, and, rarely, ante, circa, circum to relatives. 

Vergil occasionally subjoins circum, contra, inter, Juxta, penes, 
propter, sine, subter, supra ; and, when an attribute follows, ab, ad, 
ex, In, per, sub, ultra. Other writers have occasional instances, Livy 
and Tacitus not infrequently; especially after relatives. 



799 Abe, ab, a, from (ab before vowels, a before consonants) : with abla- 
tive only. 

From (a) e.g. ab urbe, from the city; a puero hoc fecit, he has 
done it from his boyhood; a Fuflo solvere, to pay by a draft on Fufius; 
possum a me dare, I can supply (it) from home. 

(b) Of the agent: from or by; captus a rege, taken by the king; 
zona torrida ab lgni, a belt scorched by fire, 

(c) Of the department concerned: a te stat, he is on your side; 
servus a rationibus, a slave for book-keeping. 

In composition : abs before c, q, t ; as before p; ab before d, 1, n, 
r, s, J, h, and vowels ; au before f, except in aful, afore; a before m, v. 

It denotes separation ; e. g. abscedere, to go away ; abdlcare, to cry 
off", renounce; consumption; e.g. absorbere, to sup up; reversal; e.g. 
a jungere, to unyoke. 

£00 Absque, without, used only as preposition with ablative. Not in Cicero 
or Augustan writers. 

Absque sententia (Quintil.), without thinking. In Plautus absque te 
foret (conditional clause), had it not been for you. 

801 Ad, to (but not into) : with accusative only: 

(a) To ; ire ad Capuam, to go to Capua ; ad anna, to arms ; ad 
necem caedi, to be beaten to death; comp. ad fatim (aflatim), § 227 ; 
admodum, (up to the limit f) very. 

Ad septingentos periere, They perished to the number of seven hundred. 
Sometimes the prepositional character is forgotten ; e.g. ad mille et ssp- 
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tingenti caesi, up to 1700 men <were killed; ad hoc {in addition to this), 
besides, moreover. 

{b) At, near, before: ad mannxn habere, to have at bis band; 
ad vlnnm dlsertus, eloquent over bis wine ; ad postremum, at last ; ad 
hlwriim, on tbe approach of winter. 

(c) Looking at (of a model or object) : ad bono modnxn lnstltuere, 
to train up after t bis fashion ; ad ludibrium salutare, to greet in mockery ; 
oomparare ad lecttcam Homines, to get porters far tbe sedan. 

In composition : ad is usually assimilated to e and (written 0) to q, 
and the d omitted before gn. But it is also often assimilated to p, f, g, 
t, n, 1, r, and the d is often omitted before s. 

To, at: aooldere, to approach; adoptare, to adopt; adamare, to fall 
in love; addutoltare, to come to doubt. 

In addition : agnasd, to be born (grow) into a family (often only in- 
tensive) ; adedtee, to eat up; attrectare, to handle. 

802 Adversum, adversua (also exadversum, exadversus, as adverb rarely) 
with dative and accusative. Towards, against : 

(a) with dative : venire advorsum mini (Plaut.), to come to fetch me ; 

(b) with accusative: exadvenras etun locum, opposite to that place; 
adversua montem, breasting tbe hill; advenus ea reapondere, to reply to 
this ; adversua edictum, against tbe edict. 

803 Amb-, am-, an- in composition only; around, on both sides (comp. 
dfiupl, afx<t></>, ambo) ; e. g. 

amblre, go round, canvass; amputare, lop around, cut off; andsus, 
cut round or at both ends. 

804 Ante (antld, old) before: as adverb, and with accusative. 

(a) Before, as adverb : panda ante dleboa {before by a few days, 
§ 496), a few days before. 

{b) With accusative: ante ostium stare, to stand before tbe door; 
ante alios mlserandus, pitiable before {above) others. 
For antehac, antea, previously, § aia. 

In composition ; antecellere, {project) excel; anteponere, place in 
front. 

800 Apud, at; only with accusative: usually with names of persons. 
Apud me esse, at my house or in my judgment; rum sum apud me (Ter.), 
1 am not in my senses ; apud populum manumlssus, freed in presence of 
tbe people; apud Cloeronem, in Cicero's writings. 

Apud aedem BeUonae, at the temple ofBellona. 

808 Circum, circa, drdter, round, about; both as adverbs and with 
accusative. 

{a) Olrcum, circa, of space ; circum undique convenire, to come 
from all sides around; circa pectus, round Ins breast; circum amlcoa 
mittere, to send round to ones friends. 
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(b) Olrclter of time and number : dlebus clrclter quindeclm per- 
venire, to arrive within fifteen days ; octayam drcltex iioram redlre, to 
return about the eighth bour % 

(c) Circa, about, i.e. concerning (post- Augustan) : circa hoe dls- 
putare, to dispute about this; circa 4eoa neglegens, careless in divine 
matters* 

Quodrca (for quodclrca?), wherefore; idclrco, on that account. 

In composition (loose); drcumdare, throw around; drcumducere, 
-scrlbere, -venire, usecl specially in metaphorical sense, cheat, 

937 Cis, dtra, on this side, with accusative: dtra also as adverb; dtro 
(adv.), bitherwards, Cis is usually opposed to trans (uls being anti- 
quated) ; dtra, dtro to ultra, ultro. 

(a) As adverb ; deztra (Jiriguit nee dtra mota nee ultra, his right- 
hand grew stiff", moving neither to him, nor from him; telum dtra cadlt, 
the dart falls short ; verba ultro dtroque habita, words exchanged be- 
tween tftem % 

(b) As preposition : cis fluxnen esse, to be on this side the stream; 
dtra yeritaxia^ falling short of truth, 

(c) Citra, without, only post-Augustan : dtra docentem scire, to 
know without a teacher ; longe dtra aemulum, quite without a rival, 

808 Clam, used both as (a) adverb, and (b) with an accusative. 

(a) Secretly: vel vl, vel olam, vel precario, by force, or secretly, or 
on sufferance ; nee id clam esse potuit, and this could not be concealed, 

(b) Unknown to; clam matrem snam, without the knowledge of his 
mother. 

Clam is very rarely used with ablative, Clancultun is also used as 
adverb and once with accusative, 

809 Com (old), cum, with, only with an ablative. It is placed after 
the personal pronouns and the relative (except usually qulbns). 

Caesar cum legfonlbus, Caesar with the legions ; cum gladlo, wearing 
a sword; cum cura cavere, to take careful precautions ; tecum loqueris, 
you are talking to yourself; cum anlmo suo volvere, to turn it over in bis 
mind; tecum actio est, an action lies against you. 

In composition: com- before p, b, m ; co- before vowels; con- before 
v, J, and before dentals and Unguals generally, except that n is often 
assimilated before 1 and r. 

Together: e.g. conjurare, to conspire ; confiteri, to confess to another; 
commutare, to barter. 

Completely: e.g. concoquere, to digest; condemnare, to condemn; 
consequl, to overtake ; constare, to be well ascertained. 

810 Contra, opposite to; both as adverb and with a substantive, appa- 
rently in dative (Plaut., Ter.) but usually accusative cases. 

(a) Opposite: stat contra, he stands opposite; contra me, opposite me. 
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(b) In return: contra diligere, to requite love; with dative (or 
ablative of price f) contra anro vendere, to sell for gold. 

(c) Contrary: contra quam fas est, contrary to what is right; In 
stnltltla contra est, it is just the other way in folly ; contra ea, on the 
other band. 

(d) jfgainst: non pro me sed contra me, not for me, but against 
tne. 

811 Ooram, used as adverb and with ablative. 

(a) Face to face: ooram sumns, we are face to face; Ttal ooram, 
I came into, his presence. 

(6) In presence of: coram latrone, in a brigand's presence ; 11 coram 
qnlbus magls quam apud quos verba fecit, bis audience rather than his 
judges. 

812 De, down from ; with ablative only. 

(a) Down from: de caelo taotus, struck from heaven; de digito 
anulnm detrahere, to draw a ringfrom t a finger. 

, (b) From, of: allquis de lndo, a man from the school; de patre 
andire, to bear from one's father ; mererl de Ulo, to deserve from him ; 
dnodevlglntl, two from twenty, i.e. eighteen; templnm de marmore, 
a temple of marble. 

(c) Of concerning: e.g. de repnbliea dlsputare, discuss politics; 
qua de re agltnr, which is the matter in question ; actumst de me, it is 
all aver with me. 

(d) Of time: e.g. somnns de prandlo, sleep lust after dinner; de 
nocte, in the course of the night; de tertla vlgllla, during the third watch. 

(e) In various phrases : de consllll sententia, under the opinions of 
his assessors; de more, according to custom; de industria, of set purpose 
(opposed to sine industrla) ; de lntegro, afresh; de lncro, as a piece of 
good luck ; gravi de causa, on solid grounds. 

818 In composition : 

(a) Down : descendere, to come down ; destmare, to fix down. 

(b) Off, away : designare, mark off; deverti, to turn aside, put up 
at an inn. 

(r) Down to: devenire, to come to; deferre, to report; deferre 
alicui jusjurandum, to put a man on his oath (offerre, to offer to take 
one's oath). 

(d) Formally, or completely: e.g. decnrrere, to run in procession, 
march past; deplorare, to weep bitterly, give up for lost; decantare, to 
sing over and over again ; debellare, to bring war to an end. 

(e) Un-: dedeoere, to be unbecoming; dedocere, to unteach; despe- 
rare, to despair; detegere, to uncover. 

814 Bis-, di-, in twain: only in composition. 

Dis- before sharp mutes and s ; dlr- before a vowel or h ; di- before 
flat mutes, liquids, nasals, semi-vowels, and sp, so, st. Before f, dis- 
is assimilated (e.g. dlfferre). 

L. G. 21 
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(a) Asunder: dlsdndere, cleave asunder ; disslcere (dlsjao&re), to 
scatter j divendere, sell piecemeal. 

(b) Un-: disdngere, ungird; dUflterl, disavow. 

(r) Exceedingly : dlflextus, crammed; dlsperlre, utterly perish, 
(d) Among: dlgnoscere, distinguish; dlspicere, see through. 

815 Erga, towards: only with accusative. 

Fides erga imperatorem, loyalty to the general; odium erga regent, 
hatred to the king* 

In Tacitus also in relation to: lnsdtla erga domum snam, ignorance 
of bis o<wn family matters. 

816 Ergo as adverb and as postposition with genitive case. 

(a) In consequence, therefore: Exltus ergo quia est, What then is his 
end? 

(5) With gen. rare except in old language; 

Ludl vlctorlae, non valetudlnlB, ergo votl (Liv.), Games vowed for the 
sake of a victory^ not for health's sake. 

817. Ex, e, out of: used with ablative case only. In some phrases (see b) 
e, not ex, is used. 

(a) From, i.e. out of from off: negotiator ex Africa, a trader from 
Africa ; ex equis deslllre, to leap down from their horses ; ex tempore, on 
the spur of the moment; e vestlglo, without delay; ex itinera oppugaare, 
to attack while on the march. 

Metaphorically of the source : ex otio rructus capere, to get profit 
from leisure; ex Pollione audire, aoclpere, to bear from Pollio; ex peril- 
ous laborare, to he in trouble with his feet \ e.g. have gout. 

(b) In accordance with: ex anlmi sententla, in accordance with 
one's conscience or wish; heres ex dennce, heir to eleven-twelfths; ex 
aequo, equally; ex contrario, on the contrary; ex oomposlto, as agreed; 
ex copia rerum, in the circumstances ; ex more, according to custom; 
magna ex parte, in a great degree ; e re tua, to your interest; e republica, 
to the interest of the state ; e re nata, under the circumstances ; e reglone, 
in a straight line or directly opposite. 

(c) Of the material or ground: pocula ex auro, cups of gold; ex 
fraude factus, made up of fraud; resina ex melle, resin mixed with 
honey. 

(d) After: ex consulatu proficisd, to start after bis consulship; 
diem ex die dlcere, to drag on day by day. 

818 In composition: ex before vowels, h, and sharp consonants; ef, 
sometimes ec, before f ; otherwise e. 

(a) Out, forth: excldere, to fall out; exponere, to set out, to dis- 
embark ; exsurgere, to rise up. 

(b) Throughout : enarrare, to tell in detail; emerere, to serve out 
one's time. 

(c) Thoroughly: elevare, to lighten, disparage; extimescere, to fall 
into a panic. 

(d) Un-: exarmare, to disarm; enddare, to unravel. 
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819 Extra, outside; both as adverb, and with accusative. 

(a) Extra et Intra hostem habent, they have an enemy outside and 
in; extra mnnltlonem egredi, to step outside the defences. 

Metaphorically (b) extra Jocum, without joking: extra numexum, 
out of time; extra ordinem, out of rank or turn. 

(c) Not including : reliqui extra ducem, the rest excepting the leader* 

820 In (old forms endo, lndu) used both with accusative (of motion to) 
and ablative (of rest in). 

(a) Of place (accus.) into, onto: in eonun finis lncurrere, to make 
an incursion into their territory; In Jus ducere, to lead into court; In 
murum evadere, to get onto the wall. 

(abl.) In eorum Anions bellum gerere, to wage war in their terri- 
tory; in jure res est, the matter is in court; in capite eoronam habere, 
to have a cbaplet on the bead; in praedio pecunlam ponere, to invest 
the money in a farm. 

(b) Of time and number: (accus.) in posteram diem invitare, to 
invite for the next day; dicere in noctem, to speak till night-fall; tricena 
Jngera in pedites dare, to give 300 acres for every foot-soldier ; in dies 
major, greater every day. 

(abl.) in praesentia, at the moment; sol Unas in singulis annis 
reverslones tacit, the sun makes two turns in the course of each year ; 
vlrtutem in bonis habere, to count virtue among his goods. 

(c) Of the circumstances: (accus.) according to; in mea verba 
jnrare, swear acceptance of my words; opus in speciem deforme, a work 
plain in appearance; in orbexn ire, to move (so as to make, i.e.) in a circle; 
in yicem, in turn; in partem Juvare, to contribute a share of help. 

(abl.) in honore et pretio esse, to be honoured and valued; in tanta 
propinqultate castrorum haec deferuntur, this is reported, the camp be- 
ing so near; opus vel in hac magnificentia urbis consplciendum, a work, 
striking, even with the city in its present splendour ; in lncerto esse, to 
be uncertain ; in aequo, on an equality ; in primo, in front. 

(d) Of the object: (accus.) impietas in deos, impiety towards the 
gods ; pecunia in rem militarem data, money provided for military pur- 
poses. 

(abl.) elegans in dicendo, neat in speaking; talis in hoste fuit 
Priamo, such was be in the case of (or in dealing with) his enemy Priam. 

821 In composition: often assimilated to 1, r, and written m before 
labials (p, b, m). 

(a) In, on : inclndere, shut in ; lnspicere, look in ; imminere, hang 
over; lnniti, lean on; lnvldere, look at (grudgingly). 

(b) Intensive : incipere, take up, begin ; Inhorrere, shudder. 

822 Infra, below: as adverb and with accusative ; used of space, time, 
and metaphorically : 

Innumerabiles mnndi, supra infra, dextra sinistra, ante post, countless 
worlds above, below, on right, on left, before, behind; aocubuit infra me 

21 — 2 
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Atticus, Atticus reclined at table below me ; HomeruH non Infra Lycurgum 
fait, Homer was not later than Lycurgus; magnitudlne Infra elephantos, 
in size less than elephants* 

823 ■ Inter : with accusative only. 

(a) Among, in the middle of: inter ceteram planltlem mons ■axons, 
a rocky bill in the midst of what otherwise was level j inter epulas 
obtruncatur, be is killed whilst at dinner; inter sauclos, among the 
wounded; inter paueos dlsertus, eloquent as but few are; inter 86 dill- 
gere, aspteere, &c, to love, behold one another. 

So interea, interim, meanwhile; (interim, in post- Augustan writers 
also denotes sometimes)* 

(b) Between: e.g. inter loricam galeamque, between the breastplate 
and helmet; inter manus anfertur, he is carried away in their arms; 
Inter caesa et porrecta, between the slaying and offering; inter eos 
decernere, to give a decree in the suit between them. 

In composition : 
. (a) Among, between: lntercedere, interpose; interesse, be a differ- 
ence ; lnterrogare, cross^question. 

S Of breaking a continuity: lntercldere, cut through ; intercldere, 
-ougb, be lost; lnterlmere, take off, kill; intervertere, turn away, 
embezzle. 

(c) Together : interjungere, yoke together. 

824 Intra, within; as adverb, and with accusative. Intro adverb of 
motion within. 

(a) Deni in quadram pedes, quadraginta per oram, intra centum 
erunt, It will be ten feet square, forty in circumference, a hundred in area; 
sequimlni me intro hue, follow me in here. 

(b) Intra moenla esse, ire, to be, go, within the walls ; intra annum 
mori, to die within a year; modice ant etlam intra modum, in modera- 
tion or still less ; intra verba peccare, to offend but in words only. 

Intro is loosely compounded with ducere, ire, &c. 

825 IntUB, within, as adverb ; rarely also with ablative. 

Intus evocare foras, to call a man out from within ; Intus eat, € he is 
within;* duel intus, *to be led within; 9 tali intus templo sedet (Verg.), 
'such is the temple in which he sits.* 

$26 Juxta, close to, as adverb, and with dative (rare) or accusative. 

(a) Aceedere Juxta, approach near; Juzta murum caatra ponere, 
pitch the camp close to the wall; juzta divlnaa religiones fides humana 
colltur, next to divine obligations good faith among men is cultivated. 

(b) Alike: ceteri Juxta insontes, the others just as innocent; res 
parva ac Juxta magnis dlmcUis, a small matter, as difficult as great ones. 

827 Ob : only with accusative case. 

(a) Before, so as to obstruct: mora ob oculos versatur, death is be- 
fore my eyes ; obviam venire, to come to meet. But ob iter, on the way: 
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(b) For, on account of: ob asinos argentum ferre, to bring money in 
payment of the asses; ob decern mlnas pignori oppomere, to pledge for 10 
minae; pretium ob sttdtltiam ferre, to carry off a reward for folly ; 
frustra an ob rem, in vain or for real advantage f quam ob rem, on 
which account; ob timorem, on the ground of fear ; ob aalutem acclpere, 
take for safety's sake, 

828 In composition obs, ob is generally assimilated to p, f, o, g ; often 
written (as pronounced) op before 8 and t ; the b of obs is omitted in 
OBtendore. 

(a) Over, against, before, as obstruction: e.g. occluders, shut 
against a person; offlcere, get in the way; obloqui, to speak against; 
obrepere, to steal upon ; obsignare, seal up, 

(b) Towards, with the idea of favour : obsequi, follow compliantly; 
oboedlre, hearken to. 

(c) Down : ocddere, (of the sun) set ; opprimere, squeeze j obtrun- 
care, cut down, 

829 Palam as adverb and rarely with ablative: 

{a) openly : haec In foro palam gesta sunt, this was done publicly 
in the forum; palam est res, the thing is known; places audire palam 
eat, it is notorious that fish can hear, 

(b) ' in presence of with ablative : rem creditor! palam popnlo solvit, 
he pays the amount to the creditor in the presence of the people, 

830 Penes, in the presence of, only with accusative, and almost always 
with the name of a person : Penes quo* sunt ausplda more majomm ? 
nempe penes patres, In whose bands are auspices according to the custom 
of our ancestors ? why with the Fathers of course, 

831 Per, through, only with accusative (except in loose compounds, e.g. 
per quam, per mini mirum est). 

(a) Through, of space, &c. : coronam per forum fert, he carries the 
crown through the forum; praeaidla per oppida dlsponere, to place garri^ 
sons throughout the towns ; per manus tradere, to pass from band to 
band; per trlennlnm, for a whole three years. In comic poets per tern- 
pus advenlre, to come at the right time. 

» 

(b) Through, by the aid of: eo3 ant per se ant per alios sollicitat, 
be tries to win them either by himself or by the aid of others ; per me 
stetit quomlnufl hoc fleret, I was the -cause of its not being done; per vim, 
by force; per ego te deos oro (cf. § 798), I implore you by the gods. 

(c) Without hindrance from: trahantur per me pedibus omnes, 
they may all be dragged off by the feet for what I care ; at per commodum 
reipubllcae possit, if it tan be done without hurt to the commonweal. 

In composition : 

(a) Through, all over: perfringere, to break through; perscrlbere, 
to write infill; persalutare, to greet all in succession, 

, (b) Intensive: percntere, to strike, shock; perdiscere, to learn 
thoroughly; permanere, to last out; perpurgare, to cleanse thoroughly; 
pervenire, to reach. 
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(c) In a bad sense: perdere, to destroy; perire, to be destroyed; 
perfugere, fo desert; pervertere, /a overturn. 

833 P5ne, behind y (for pos-ne; cf. post) both as adverb and with accusative. 

Pone sublt conjux, his wife comes behind; pone castra pabulatom 
Ibant, they went behind the camp to collect fodder, 

834 Por-, old form of pro (camp, porro, 7rp6<r<i), trhppta) only in composition, 
e.g. porrlcere (por j&cere), offer in sacrifice; portendere, (hold forth) 
portend; possldere, occupy* 

835 Post, behind, after, both as adverb and with accusative: 

(a) In space: servl post erant, slaves were behind; se post eratera 
tegebat, be concealed himself behind a mixing bowl. 

(b) In time: multis post annls, many years after; maxlmus post 
homlnnm memoriam, the greatest (since Le.) in metis records; ex post 
facto, from subsequent events. So posthac, posteft, postllla (§ aia), 
afterwards. 

(r) Metaphorically: post esse, to be thought less of; post tare, 
habere, pntare, put second, hold, think less of. So in argument, quid 
postea, what then? what follows from that f 

830 Prae, in front, before, both as adverb and with ablative : 

(a) Before: e.g. 1 prae, go before; prae se ferre, to display; prae 
manu habere, to have at hand. 

(b) In comparison with; prae nobis beatns, happy compared with 
us ; adverbially in Plaut. praeut, praequaxn, compared with how. 

(c) For, in consequence of, usually of hindrances: e.g. nee loqni 
prae moerore potuit, be could not speak for grief . 

837 In composition 

(a) Before, in front, at the end: praecedere, go before; praescrlbere, 
write at tbe top ; praetezere, edge; praestare, vouch for, make good. 

(b) Of time: e.g. praecipere, seize beforehand, admonish; praeire, 
go over first, as a pattern; praevenlre, outstrip. 

(c) Before others, greatly: praecellere, be distinguished ; praegestire 
exult. 

838 Praeter as adverb and with an accusative : 

(a) Past: praeter castra coplas produztt, led forth ins troops past 
tbe camp. 

(b) Beyond: praeter modnm crescere, grow beyond bounds; vnns 
praeter eeteros, one far beyond others. 

(r) Except: nihil praeter pellis habent, have nothing except skins; 
praeterea, besides ; praeterquam, except, except that. 

Often with verbs in loose composition, e.g. praeter-Ire, -dncere, &c. 

839 Pro, before, in front, with ablative only (except in pront, proinde). 

(a) Before: pro castrls, in front of the camp ; pro tectts aedlfieto* 
an, on the front of the roof. 
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(3) .fa behalf of: contra legem proque lege dloere, speak against 
and in defence of the law ; pro colleglo pronnntlant, they declare on behalf 
of the board; pro lmperlo Juliet, commands in virtue of bis authority, i.e. 
officially and authoritatively. 

(r) Instead of: pro console, acting in place of the consul; pro dam- 
nato erat, be was as good as condemned; pro explorato habere, regard 
as certain* 

(d) In return for : pro Tectum solvere, pay as passage-money. 

(e) According to: atrocras quam pro nnmero, more fiercely than 
would be expected from the number; vires pro corpore, corpus grande, 
strength in proportion to his body and a big body ; pro ylrlll parte de- 
fenders, to take a man's share in the defence; pro eo quantl te fado, in 
accordance with my appreciation of you. 

840 In composition prod before vowels; pro" usually long, except before f. 
(a) Forth; proolamare, shout out; procnmbere, fall prostrate; 

proscribere, advertise, proscribe. 

(J?) Before ; prftfarl, foretell; prolndere, practise beforehand. 

841 Procnl ; as adverb and with ablative ; often also with an. 

(a) At a distance : procnl este, stand aloof; baud procnl moenibns 
(Liv.), not far from the walls; procnl negotUfl, far from business. 

(b) Metaphorically: qnls tarn procnl a lltterls? who stands so far 
aloof from education f procnl dubio, undoubtedly. 

842 Prope" : chiefly as adverb, sometimes with accusative. 

(a) Near: prope adest, it is close at hand; non modo prone me 
sed plane meenm habitat, lives not merely near me, but actually with me. 

Also with prepositions ab, ad; prope a mels aedibns, near to my 
bouse; prope ad portas, close at the gates. 

(b) Almost: prope flrmlsslmns, almost the firmest; prope est 
factum ut, &c, it almost happened that, &*c, ; tarn prope ab exule fait 
quam postea a prlnclpe, he was as near being an exile as he was after- 
wards being emperor. 

848 Propter (for propi-ter) ; both as adverb and with accusative. 

(a) Near: voluptates propter lntnens, taking a near view of plea- 
sures ; propter aquae rlvnm, near a stream of water, 

(b) On account of: non tarn propter me quam propter pneros, not 
so much on my account as on that of the boys. 

So quapropter, wherefore; propterea, therefore; propterea quod, be- 
cause. 

844 Bed-, re- in composition only: red- before vowels and h, rt- before 
consonants: (but sometimes the d was assimilated, or fell off, the vowel 
being lengthened to compensate. Thus reddo, reccldo or recldo, rS- 
Jectus; reliquiae, rSUouus (r&llqvus in post- Augustan poets), rdllglo. So 
the perfects repperl, reppuli, rettnll, rettudl, partly due to the redupli- 
cation, cf. § 318). 
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(a) Back: e.g. recedere, go back; rellgare, bind back, tie up; 
retinere, hold back. 

(b) In response: redargaere, refute; reddere, give in return; reso- 
nare, resound. 

(c) Against, counter: rcdamare, cry out against ; repugnare, resist. 

(d) Behind: relinquere, leave behind; restore, remain, be left. 

(e) Again, esp. of restoration : recondllare, reunite; reflcere, renew; 
remlnisci, recall to mind; resurgere, rise again. 

(/) Un-: recantare, recant; redngere, ungird; resignare, unseal, 
cancel. 

845 Retro, behind, only used as adverb : 

Quod retro est, what is behind (in space), past (in time); retroponere, 
to put in the background; retroagere, turn back, reverse. 

846 Bed, se in old language with ablative ; se fraude esto (xu. Tabb.), it 
shall not be a crime. 

In composition : secedere, go apart; sejnngere, disjoin ; sfid-itlo, a 

secession, or sedition. 

847 secundum, following, properly the neuter of the gerundive of sequor : 
used chiefly with an accusative. 

(a) Behind: volnufl acceplt secundum aurexn, he received a wound 
behind the ear. 

'b) Along : secundum flumen, along the river, 
c) After: castra secundum praellum capta, the camp was taken 
after the battle; ille mini secundum te est, be is in my estimation next 
to you. 

(d) In accordance with: secundum naturam vlvere, to live in 
obedience to nature; multa secundum causam nostram disputare, to 
argue at length in favour of our case. 

848 SImul, together, as adverb, in post- Augustan also with ablative. 

Totos dies Blmul eramus, We were together whole days : often with cum, 
e. g. nobiscum slmul, together with us. 

Polllo Mamerco slmul postulatur, Pollio is put on his trial with 
Mamercus. 

In Plautus slmltu is used adverbially as slmul. 

849 SIn8, used only with ablative. 

Without, i.e. not having: homo sine re, sine fide, Bine spe, sine eede, 
slnexortunis (Gic), a man without property, without honour, without 
hope, without home, without chances ; sine multorum pernicie, without 
exposing many to ruin. 

850 Sub, subter, used with accusative and ablative ; subter also rarely 
as adverb. 

(a) Beneath: quae supra et subter sunt, things above and beneath. 

(accus.) Sub divum raplam, I will bring them to the light of day ; 
aedis suas detullt sub Vellam, moved his house to the foot of the Velia. 

(abl.) Vltam sab divo agere, to pass life in the open air; sob monte 
consedlt, settled at the foot of the mountain. 
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(b) Of time (ace), upon, just after: sub galli cantum, just after 
cockcrow. 

(abL) At: sab luce, at daybreak, 

(c) Metaphorically: under (accus.): sab oculos venlt, it comes 
under one's eye, 

(abl.) sab Jadiee Us est, the matter is before the judge ; sab specie 
pads, under the appearance of peace. 

851 In composition : b is often assimilated to labials, f, r and gutturals; 
sos (for subs) before t and sometimes e and p ; su before s usually. 

(a) Under: saccombere, lie under; subduoere, draw from under; 
subscribere, write under, 

(b) In substitution: subdere, substitute, forge; subnasd, grow into 
place. 

(c) Up, from under up : soocresoere, grow up ; soxnmlttere, send up, 
rear; suspendere, bang up, 

(d) Secretly: subauscultare, overhear; sabornare, equip secretly; 
subrlpere, snatch away. 

(e) Slightly: sabaocosare, blame somewhat; sublueere, faintly 
gleam; suWrasd, be a bit angry ; sub&egare, half deny. 

852 Super, as adverb, and with accusative and ablative. 

(a) In space, over, upon : lmponendum medicamentum, a dressing 
should be put upon it. So desuper, ./rom above. 

(accus.) Super lateres corla lnducuntur, hides are put upon the 
bricks. 

(abl.) Super lmpla cervlce pendet ensls, a sword hangs over bis 
impious neck. 

(b) Above, beyond: (accus.) Vomentanus erat super ipsom Pordus 
Infra, Nomentanus sat above him, Pordus below; super omnia Eomanum 
nomen, the name of Roman beyond everything. 

f c) In time (rare), over, during, at: 
[accus.) super eenam loqui, to talk over supper. 
abl.) rlxa super mero debellata, a quarrel fought out over the 
wine. 

(d) Over, besides: satis soperqoe est, it is enough and to spare; 
quid super sanguinis est? what blood have we leftt So Insuper, in 
addition. 

(e) Upon, concerning: (abl.) sed hae super re nimls, too much on this 
matter; multa super Prlamo rogltans, putting repeated questions about 
Priam. 

In composition: over: sopergredl, step over; Bupersternexe, lay 
over ; supersedere, sit upon, be above, forbear. 

853 Supra, rarely supera : as adverb and with accusative. 

(a) On the top, above: toto yertlce supra est, he is a whole bead 
above tbem; versus supra tribunal et supra praetorU caput aoribe- 
bantur, verses were perpetually written above the bench and above the 
praetor's head. 
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(ii) Above, before: ut supra dlH, as I said above; paulo supra 
banc memorlam, a little before our time. 

(c) Above, more: trecentis ant etlam supra mfflibus emptum, 
bought for 300000 sesterces or more; supra Goclites Muciosque Id fadnus 
est, the deed surpasses the Coclites and Mucii ; supra gratlam, above the 
reach of influence, 

854 Tenns, as far as, with genitive or ablative: always put after the word 
dependent on it. 

(gen.) Eumores Cumarum tenns caluerunt, rumours were rife as 
far as Cumae; erurum tenns a mento palearla pendent, the dewlaps 
hang from the chin as far as the legs. 

(abl.) Laterl capnlo tenns aMldlt enseal, plunged the sword into his 
side up to the hilt: verbo tenns acute disserere, discuss cleverly as far as 
theory goes. 

Hence hactenns, thus far ; protenns or protinus, right on, forthwith. 

865 Trans, across, with accusative only: mnltltndlnem trans Rhennm 
tradnxlt, be led the mass across the Rhine; trans flnmen est, be is across 
the river. 

In composition: often becomes tra before J, d, 1, m, n. 

(a) Across : translre, go across ; tralcere, throw across. 

(b) Of a change : tradere, hand over, hand down to posterity ; 
transfandere, decant, transfer. 

(r) Through to the end: translgere, complete, settle a suit. 

856 Versus : versum (vorsus, vorgum), towards, used both with (a) a 
preposition, (b) a locative adverb, and (c) accusative which however is 
usually an ordinary accusative of the place towards which. 

(a) Hodo ad urbem, modo in flalllam vorsus, castra movet, moves 
his camp now towards the city, now into Gaul. 

(b) Nesdo neque nnde earn neque quorsum (quo vorsum) earn, 
I know not whence nor wbitherwards I am going. 

So horsum, hitberwards; slnistrorsus, to the left; sursum, upwards, 
&c. 

(c) Cursuxn Massfllnffl versus perfldt (Cic), completes his run (of 
ships) to Marseilles; quern locum Aegyptum vorsus finem Imperii 
nabuere (Sail.), this place was the limit of their power in the direction of 

Egypt. 

3g 7 Ultra, beyond as adverb and with accusative: (nls is only in old 
language). 

(a) In space: panlo ultra eum locum, a little beyond that place. 

(If) In time: usque ad Aedum et ultra, as late as Accius and later; 
non ultra vos differam, I will not put you off any longer. 

(ace.) Nee ultra pueriles annos retlnebltur, it will not be kept be- 
yond the years of childhood. 

(c) In quantity, degree, Sr*c: ultra nobis quam oportebat lndul- 
slxnus, we indulged ourselves more than we ought. 
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(ace.) Ultra legem tender* onus, extend one's work beyond the statute. 

ultro dtroque, there and back, backwards and forwards (see dtro) ; 
ultro, further, unasked, unprovoked. Often in English, actually, even: 
ultro pollleetur, offers spontaneously, actually offers. 

858 Usque, all the way, continuously : used as adverb, and with preposi- 
tions, and with accusative which usually comes under place to which. 

(a) In space: perreptavl usque omne oppldum, I have crawled 
through the whole town ; usque Romam vooes referuntur, the voices are 

borne all the way to Rome. 

(b) In time and order, <&**.; omnes usque ab Bomulo (usque ad 
Romulum), all continuously starting with Romulus (ending with Romulus) ; 
usque eo (adeo) dum, so Jong until; poenas dedlt usque superque quam 
satis est, he twos punished quite as much as or more than was sufficient. 



II. (Co-ordinating) conjunctions. 

(Mainly from Madvig.) 

869 Co-ordinate sentences, regularly expressed, either have a conjunc- 
tion with every member, or with all but the first. In the former case 
the writer shews that he has foreseen, and determines to mark, the dis- 
tribution of his sentence into two or more co-ordinate clauses or parts ; 
in the latter case the first clause expresses the original idea, the others 
are in the nature of afterthoughts. 

i. Copulative Conjunctions. 

Copulative conjunctions are those which connect both the sentences 
and their meaning : et ; -que, appended to (usually) the first word of a 
clause; atque (before consonants or vowels), ac (before consonants 
only). 

860 1. et simply connects, whether words or sentences: 

que marks the second member as an appendage or supplement to 
the first : and is often used in joining two words, which together make 
up one conception : 

ac, or atque, lays a greater stress- on the appended second member : 
e.g. omnia honesta et lnhonesta, all things becoming and unbecoming; 
omnia honesta lnhonestaque, all becoming things, and the unbecoming too; 
omnia honesta atque lnhonesta, all becoming things and no less the un- 
becoming also. 

These distinctions are not always clearly marked, and the selection 

is sometimes made rather to give variety to the sentence and to avoid 

the confusion of principal with subordinate divisions. 

Est tamen quaedam phllosophl dlserlptlo, ut Is, qui studeat omnium 

rerum divlnarum atque humanarum Tim naturam causasque nosse, 

et.omnem Dene vlvendl rationem tenere et persequi, nomine he 

appelletur. (Cic.) 
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Molliebantur irae, et ipsa deformltaa Flemlnll memorlaque absentia 

Bclplonls favorem ad vulgum conciliabat. (Liv.) 
Senatus populuaque Bomanua. Jus potestatemque habere. 

861 2. et, ac are sometimes found emphatically in commencing a reply, 
e.g. Curae eat mllii. Mlo. Et mini curae eat. (Ter.) 

B caelo ? Sy. Atque e medio quldem. (Plaut.) See also § 667 b. 

et is also used for also, chiefly in such expressions as, et Ule et 
ipse, et nunc, &c. e.g. Sunt et mea contra fata mini. (Verg.) 

For ac in comparison see §§ 660, 661. 

862 3. An affirmative sentence, following a negative sentence and ex^ 
pressing the same general meaning, is joined to it by et, ac, -que, not, 
as in English, by an adversative conjunction. 

Nostrorum mllitum Ixnpetnm hostes ferre non potuerunt, ac terga 
vertemnt. (Caes.) 

868 4. When the distribution of a sentence or expression is foreseen 
and marked, the conjunctions are used as follows : 

et. ..et connect either words or sentences. This is the regular mode. 

que...et connect words only; (not in Cicero). 

que... que in prose are rare ; but are used with a double relative. 

et...que only as a loose connexion of two sentences. 

Et mittentlbua et missis ea laeta expedltlo fait. (Liv.) 

Omnes legatique et tritouni. (Liv.) 

Omnes, qulqua Bomae qulque In exerdtu erant. (Liv.) 

864 5. (a) In stating three or more perfectly co-ordinate words, 

Either no conjunction is put, e.g. summa fide, conitantia, justltia; 

or (Ji) each is connected with the preceding, e.g. summa fide (or et 
fide) et conitantia et Justltla ; 

or (r) the conjunction is omitted between the first members, and 
que (sometimes et or atque) is annexed to the last, e.g. summa fide, 
constantla Justitlaque. 

865 A conjunction is usually put between two epithets, and either 
omitted or inserted between three, e.g. 

multae et graves causae (not multae graves causae; but multae 
allae causae is frequent). 

multae et graves et dlutnmae causae ; or causae multae, graves, 
diuturnae. 

866 6. Occasionally two co-ordinate words are put without any conjunc- 
tion. This is chiefly (a) when the words are opposites, completing one 
another ; or (b) in old forms. 

{a) Omnes te dl homines, summl medU In Ami, dves peregrin!, vlrl nra- 
Ueres, liberl servl oderunt. (Cic.) 

(6) Dens optunus maxlmus. Cn. Pompelo, M. Grasao eonjnlitrae. 
" ^Us, Jubeatls Qulrltes, &c. 
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867 7- Co-ordinate words and sentences are connected or introduced 
by other adverbs also, e.g. turn... tain, at one time... at another time; 
(cum... turn, as <uv//...or); modo..jnodo; nunc... nunc; more rarely 
in prose Jam.. Jam ; slmul... annul; qua... qua; e.g. 

Dlsserens In utramque partem, turn Graece, torn Latlne. (Cic.) 
Intellego te dlstentlsalmum ease, qua de Buthrotils, qua de Bruto. 

(Cic.) 

888 Any word may however serve in rhetorical language in place of a co- 
ordinative conjunction. 
Quod si recte Cato Judicavit, non recte frumentarlus Ule, non recta 

aedlum pestllentlum venditor taoult. (Cic.) 
Mail enlm habet praeatantluB, nihil quod magls expetat, quam honesta- 

tem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus. (Cic.) 

868 A series of propositions are often marked by the use of, first prlmum, 
then delude or turn, then (sometimes) porro, poatea, or praeterea, last 
denlque or poatremo. 

Prlmum Latlne Apollo numquam looutus est : delude lata sors Inaudlta 
Graecla est; praeterea FhoeM temporlbus jam Apollo versus meere 
deslerat ; postremo...hauo ampnlnollam versus lntellegere potula- 
aet. (Cic.) 

ii. Adversative Conjunctions. 

870 Adversative conjunctions contrast the meaning, while they connect the 
sentences. Such are sad, varum, ceterum, autem, vero, ast, at, atqui, 
•quod, and in some uses quamquam, tamen, etsl, tametst Of these autem 
and vero are placed not at the beginning of the sentence, but after one 
word, or sometimes two closely connected words; tamen is placed either at 
the beginning of the sentence or after an important word. 

871 i* Bed (set), but, introduces a statement which alters or limits the 
assertion of the preceding sentence; or it expresses transition to another 
subject of discourse. It is often repeated with each clause or word to give 
them additional emphasis. 

Verum, sometimes verum enlmvero (but be that as it may) is similar, 
but is used with a stronger effect. 

Ceterum is similarly used; chiefly in Sallust and Livy. 
Bed Jam ad Id, unde digress! aumus, revertamur. (Cic.) 
At Inqult, trecentl aumus; et ita respondlt: trecentl, set viri, set 

armati, set ad Thermopylae. (Sen. Rhet.) 
In M. Gatone quae bona nonnunquam requirlmus, ea sunt omnia non a 

natura, verum a maglstro. (Cic.) 
nils merito acddet quldquld evenerlt: ceterum vos, patrea conscript!, 
quid In alios statuatls considerate. (Sail.) 

i. Autem, however, introduces a different statement, in continuation 
of the preceding, without really altering or limiting it. Sometimes it is 
used to pick up, for special notice, a preceding word or statement. 

Ast, is similar but is almost .confined to old legal language, to Vergil, 
and post- Augustan poets. 

Vero, indeed, is similarly used, and gives special emphasis to the word 
preceding it : it is also often used after nee or turn. 
Hunc^quod agltur agamus; agltur autem, llberlne vlvamus an mortem 
obeamuB. (Cic.) 
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Sclmus muslcen nostris morions abesse a prlndplfl persona, saltare vero 

etiam In vltiis ponl (Nep.) [(Cic) 

Hum qui* testis Postumlum appeUavit ? testis autem ? num. aecusator ? 

3. At, but, on the other hand (sometimes whereupon), introduces an 
emphatic remark different from and opposed to the preceding statement. 
Sometimes it appears in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. It is espe- 
cially used in a lively retort or exclamation: at enlm in the statement of an 
adversary's objection. 

Quod si se lpsos nostrl 1111 llberatores e conspectu nostro abstulerunt, at 

exemplum fact! reliquerunt. (Cic.) 
Hornm omnium stadium una mater oppugnat. At quae mater? (Cic.) 
Qulbus rebus confectls omnia propere per nunttos consuli declarantur. 

At ilium lngens cura atque laetitia simul occupavere. (Sail.) 

4. Atqui, dut y sometimes introduces an objection, sometimes a fresh 
step in the reasoning. 

Quod si ylrtutes sunt pares Inter se, parla esse etiam vitla neeesse est ; 
atqui pares esse virtutes fadlllme potest persploi. (Cic.) 

5. Quod, but, is used (chiefly before si, nisi, but also before etsV 
quia, <quoniam) to continue a statement. 

Ooluntur tyranni simulation©, dum tazat ad tempus : quod si forte, 
ut lit plerumque, cedderunt, turn lntelUgitur quam fuerint lnopes 
amloorum. (Cic.) 

6. The statement of a fact opposite to or corrective of previous state- 
ments is often introduced by quanquam, tamen, etsi, tametsi, And yet. 
(For nisi in this sense, see § 653.) 

Non -video quo pacto Hercules 'in domum aeternam patrls' pervenerit, 
quern tamen Homerus apud Inferos convenlri fadt ab Ulixe. Quam- 
quam quern potisslmum Herculem oolamus, scire sane vellm. (Cic.) 

'Quid est? Crasse,' lnquit Julius, 'imusne sessum? etsi admonitum te 
venlmus te, non flagltatum.' (Cic.) 
(The ordinary use of etsi and other concessive conjunctions is given in 

§ 651 c ; of quamquam in § 711 b.) 

iii. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 

872 1. Disjunctive conjunctions are those, which connect the sentences, 
but disconnect their meaning; viz. aut, vel, -ve (appended to first word 
of clause), slve or (before consonants only) sen. 

aut is used where the difference between the conceptions or pro- 
positions is real or important ; 

vel (often vel potius, vel dicam, vel etiam), and -ve, are used 
where the difference is unimportant, or concerns the expression more 
than the substance. Both aut and vel are sometimes used in adding 
the consequence of denying a former proposition : or else, otherwise. 

Seu (slve) is used chiefly to correct a previous assertion, and, when 
Without a following seu, usually has potius with it. 
Qua re vi aut clam agendum est. (Cic.) 
Post obitum vel potius exeessum Bomull. (Cic.) 
Quod ipsum a se movetur, id nee nasci potest nee mori; vel concidat 

omne caelum, omnisque natura eonslstat neeesse est. (Cic.) 
Quid perturbatius boo ab urbe disoessu sive potius turplsslma fuga? 

(Cic) 
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873 *• Where the distribution is foreseen, the conjunctions are doubled, 
preserving their usual distinction from each other. 

aixt...aut are used of things mutually exclusive, especially where an 
alternative is put distinctly. 
Omae enuntlatum ant varum aut falaum est. (Cic.) 

▼el... vel (in poetry also ve...ve) are used of things, both or all of 
which may co-exist (partly.. .partly), or where the choice is a matter 
of indifference to the speaker or concerns the expression only. 

stve (sen)... give (sen) are used where it is uncertain or indifferent 
which conception should be taken. (When used with verbs, they are 
often conditional particles = vel at Cf. § 651 d.) 
Hanc tu mini vel vi vel clam vel precario fac tradas. (Ter.) 
Vel tmperatore vel mlllte me ntimlnl. (Sail.) 
Corpora vertuntnr : nee, quod folmnsve sumuave, eras erimua. (Ov.) 
Homines nobiles aeu reete aeu perperam faoere coeperunt, In ntroque 
excellunt. (Cic.) 

874 3* Vel is used, especially with a superlative, as an intensive particle 
('even') to introduce what is regarded as the climax, the inferior stages 
being left to the imagination or implied in the context. 

Heus, to trlbus verms volo. Sy. Vel trecentia. (Plaut.) 

/ So it introduces a special instance : why even, for instance. 
Kara* tuas quldem, aed suaves acolplo lltteras. Vel qua* proximo ao< 
ceperam, quam prudentes 1 (Cic ) 

III. Negative particles. 

875 The negative particles are nfi, nfi, nl, nee, neque, non, hand. 

Nft is found in composition, e.g. neqne, nequeo, nolo (nfi vis), nesdo, 
nftfas, nBmo (ne nemo old for homo), nullus (ne ullus), nutlquam 
(neutlquam). It is identical with the enclitic interrogative -ne, and is 
found in quln (see § 221), and probably in sin. 

Ne and nl were originally identical, and at one time (6th Cent, u.c.) 
often written nel. Hence nihil for nS (nel, nl) hllnm. Ne* is used in 
the phrase n8... quldem; and sometimes by itself, sometimes following 
qui (adj. and adv.), nt, dum, in sentences with imperative, or subjunc- 
tive signifying wish, command, purpose, &c. (§§ 664, 678). The en- 
clitic disjunctive -ve is often appended, and makes neve or neu. 

Ne or neo is found, in composition with qnlquam (abl. ?) or quld- 
quam (ace), in the words nequlquam or neqnlcquam, in vain; it is also 
found in nequaquam, by no means ; nedum (§ 688). 

Nl is generally used as a negative conditional particle for nisi (ori- 
ginally ne si?). Originally it was probably a simple negative, as in 
phrases, nlmlrnm (cf. § 747), quldnl, qnlpplnl, and became specially 
appropriated to conditional clauses, as ne did to final clauses, -ve is 
sometimes appended. 

870 Nee is usually a co-ordinate conjunction, interchangeable with 
neqne, of which it is regarded as an abbreviation. But it is also found 
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as a ample negative in some old phrases; eg. nee recta (PlautA also in 
the compounds nec-oplnus, neglego, neg-ottum, and in the derivative 
nego. It is also used, with -ne appended, in the second member of a 
disjunctive question (nee-ne, or not, cf. § 77a). 

Von, originally noemun (for ne unum ace cf. § 224), is the ordinary 
simple negative. 

Hand (haut, hau) is a simple negative, used chiefly before adverbs 
(eg. hand quaqnam, hand sane, hand procul) and adjectives, not often 
before verbs, at least after Plautus, except in phrase hand (nan) 
ado an. 

In- and ve- are used only in composition (§ 408, 1. 2). 



877 z. (a) Von, hand, nee (in phrases referred to above) are used as 
simple negatives, as English not. Both non and nee are occasionally 
(nee frequently in Ovid and Livy) found with an imperative or jussive 
subjunctive (instead of ne). 

frlhll as adverbial accusative (§ 461 n), and annus as adjective, are 
sometimes used where we use, not at all. 
Von, non ale fntnrnmat : non potest. (Ter.) 
Tnetenl nihil mott sunt, quamquam nonnlhll snecensebant n^aiH* 

(Iiv.) 
Haec bona In tabulae pnbllcae nulla redierunt. (Cic.) 

(b) Ve before a word and quldem after it are together equal to not 
even, or not ...either, (when we use this latter expression as adverb with- 
out nor following,) e.g. ne hoc quldem, not even this, not this either. 

Vec is also sometimes used in the sense of ne... quldem in and after 
the Augustan age. 
Postero die Curio mllltes prodnctos in ade collocat. Ve Varna quldem 

dubltat copias prodnoere. (Caes.) 
Tn voluptatem snnunnm bonnm pntas : ego nee bonum. (Sen.) 

(c) Ve with the imperative or the subjunctive of wish or command 
is not ; but with a subjunctive of purpose (without nt) is lest or that 
not. So (in such sentences) ne quia, ne quando, ne ullua, necum, &c 
are used instead of nt nemo, nt nunquam, nt nullus, nt nusquain, &c 
Noli dloere, cave dlcas are equivalent simply to do not say. 

Lata lex est, ne anspida valerent, ne quls obnnntlaret ; ne quia legl 
lntercederet, nt lex Aelia, lex Pnfia ne valeret. (Cic) 

(d) Minns, especially after si, sin (§ 651/), or quo (§ 682), and 
minlme, least of all, are used as equivalent to not at all, not. Vlx, 
scarcely; parum, but little, and sometimes male, have a character ap- 
proaching to that of a negative. 

Egone nt, quod ad me adlatnm esse allennm sdam, celem ? mtnnme 

lstnc fadet noster Daemones. (Plaut) 
Ego antem ilium male sanum semper putavL (Cic.) 

ara a. A negative sentence, or member of a sentence, requiring to be 

" to the preceding by a co-ordinate conjunction, is introduced by 

'nee) ; or if a purpose or command, &c. be implied, usually by 
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neve (neu). So nee for et non, necdnm for et nondum, nee quisquam 
for et nemo, neque ullua for et nullus, &c. Usually also the Romans 
said neque enixn, neque vero, nee tamen, though sometimes non enlm is 
found, and rarely non tamen. 

Et (or ac) non, et nullus, &c, are found where the negative belongs 
to a special word in the sentence, or the new sentence is intended as a 
correction of the former. So also et (sometimes ac) ne...quidem. 

Senatui pacis auctor fui, nee sumptis armla belli ullam partem attlgt 
Patior, judices, et non moleste fero. (Cic.) [(Cic.) 

Quasi nunc id agatur, quia ex tanta multitudlne occiderit, ac non hoc 
quaeratur, utrum, &c. (Cic.) 

879 Sometimes neque (nec> is used, where the negative belongs only to a 
participial or other subordinate clause, but the principal verb or sentence 
has to be united .with that preceding. 

Hand cunctanter Hiberum transgrediuntur ; nee ullo viso hoate Sagun- 
tum pergunt Ire (Liv.)=et, nullo vlso hoste, pergunt. 

830 3. Several negative sentences or clauses may in fact form one sentence, 
without the connexion being marked, or foreseen. Either (a) there is no 
conjunction used, or (6) the conjunction is used (§ 864) only with the 
second or third members, not with the first. 

(a) Non gratia, non cognatione, non alils recte metis, non denique aliquo 

mediocri vitio, tot tantaque ejus vitia sublevata esse vtdemintur. 

(Cic.) 

(b) Justum et tenacem propositi vtrum non dvium ardor prava juben- 

tlum, non vultus instantis tyrannl mente quatlt solida, neque 
auster, . . .nee fulminantls magna manus Jovls. (Hor.) 

881 4- When the distribution of the sentence or thought into two or 
more co-ordinate clauses or expressions is foreseen, it may be marked in 
several ways. 

If all the clauses are negative, we have 

(<z) neque (nee).. .neque (nee), neither... nor..., except usually in 
commands, &c. 

(£) neve (neu)... neve (neu), neither... nor, where a prohibition or 
wish is intended : that neither... nor, Jest either... or, where a purpose, &c. 
is intended. (This is not frequent.) 

(c) non modo 1 (solum) non. . .sed ne. . .quidem, not only not. . .but not 
even ; where the second member implies a stronger statement than the 

first. 

If a predicate or other word is common to both clauses, but stands 
with the latter, the non after modo or solum is frequently omitted, and 
we have 

non modo (solum) . . . sed ne. . .quidem. 

(See also § 689 andnedum, ne dlcam, non dico, Sec. §§ 690, 691.) 

1 Non modo is ' not exactly,' 'I do not say;' non solum 'not only? 
tantum ' not so nrnch' Non modo is more common at least in Cicero. 

L. G. 2 2 
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(a) Virtus nee erlpi nee subrlpi potest ; neque naufraglo neque in- 
cendlo amittitur; nee tempestatnm nee temporum turbatlone 
mutator. (Cic.) 

(b) Peto a te, at Id a me neve In hoe reo neve in aliis requlras. 

(Cic.) 

(c) Obseenitas non solum non foro dlgna, sed yIx convivio liberomm. 

(Cic.) 

Begnat Bomae advena, non modo vicinae, sed ne Italieae quidem stirpis. 

(Liv.) 

882 If all the clauses are not negative, these clauses are introduced by 

(a) et... neque, both... and not, if the first be affirmative. If the 
negative belong to a word only, et...et non may be used. 

(J?) neque... et, neither.. .and, if the second be affirmative, 
neque... que is more rare. 

(e) non modo (solum, tantum) non... sed (verum) etiam, if the 
second be affirmative and a stronger statement than the first. 

Patebat via et certa neque longa. (Cic.) 

Uva, vestlta pampinis, nee modico tepore caret et nimlos soils defendit 

ardores. (Cic.) 
Nee domi tantum lndignationes contlnebant, sed eongregabantur undi- 

que ad regem Sablnorum. (Liv.) 

883 5. One negative, applied to another, destroys its effect, and the re- 
sult is equivalent to an affirmative. This is chiefly seen in the phrases 
non nemo, some one; non nullus, some; non nihil, something; non nun- 
quam, sometimes; nemo non, nullus non, everyone; nihil non, everything; 
nunquam non, always ; nusquam non, everywhere ; non possum non, 
/ cannot help myself, i.e. J must. 

Necnon in the earlier prose is not used, as it is sometimes in verse and 
in later prose, as little more than an equivalent for etiam. 

Nee hoe ille non vldit, sed verborum magnlncentla est et gloria delec- 

tatus. (Cic. ) Here it has its full force. 
Necnon et Tyrii frequentes convenSre. (Ver.) 

884 But negatives do not destroy one another, when the first negative is 
general, and this is followed 

(a) By ne...quidem or non modo emphasizing some particular 
word or phrase. 

(b) By several subordinate members each with a negative. 

(c) By another co-ordinate member joined by neque (nee). 

(a) Se quoque dictatorem Bomae fuisse, nee a se quemquam, ne plebis 
quidem hominem, non centurionem, non mllitem vlolatum. (Liv.) 

(b) Nemo umquam neque poeta neque orator fait, qui quemquam 
mellorem quam se arbltraretur. (Cic.) 

'-) Nequeo satis mirari neque conlcere. (Ter.) 
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IV. Interrogative Particles. 

885 Interrogative particles are used in those sentences in which a ques- 
tion is asked relating to the truth or falsehood of a particular state- 
ment, and a simple affirmative or negative answer is expected. 

These questions are either simple or alternative. 

Simple questions may be expressed without any interrogative pro- 
noun or particle. An affirmative sentence then not unfrequently expects 
a negative answer, and vice versa, the tone of voice or circumstances 
supplying the necessary warning. In alternative questions the first 
member is similarly left sometimes without any interrogative particle. 

The particles which are used in introducing simple questions (when 
they have no interrogative pronoun) are 

-ne, properly, not (appended to another word), non-ne, and nnm, 
properly, now (numne, numnaxn, numqnld). An is also found in what 
appear at first to be simple questions. 

In conversational language the final e in -ne is often omitted, e.g. nostin; 
and then a preceding • is in some verbs omitted ; e. g. aln, scln, vlden, 
audln (for als-ne, sds-ne, vldes-ne, audls-ne). So also satin for aatifl-ne. 

The particles used in introducing alternative questions are ntrum 
(neut. of nter), whether, -ne, and an. 

For dependent questions, see §§ 750—751. 

i. In simple Questions. 

886 -He puts a question without any implication as to the character of 
the answer : e.g. Sentisne ? Do you feel* Nonne implies the expectation 
of an affirmative answer: e.g. Nonne santls? Do you not feel 1 Num. 
implies the expectation of a negative answer: e.g. Nnm sentis, Tou do 
not feel, do y out 

An affirmative answer is expressed by etlam, lta, factum, vero, 
Yernm, aane, lta vero, lta est, sane quldem, &c. ; or with the proper 
pronoun, as, ego vero ; or by the verb (or other words), repeated in 
the proper person, e.g. sentlo. (Cf. 439 c.) 

A negative answer is expressed by non, mlnime, mlnlme vero ; or 
with the pronoun, e.g. mlnlme ego quidem ; or with the verb, &c. e.g. 
non sentlo. When the contrary is asserted by way of reply, we have 
lmmo, Inuno vero, No, on the other hand, Nay rather. 
Quid hoc ? Dasne, aut manere anlxnos post mortem ant morte Ipsa 

interire ? Do vero. (Cic.) 
Quid ? canlB nonne slmllls lupo ? (Cic.) 
Nnm lgitur peccamus ? Mlnlme nos qnldem. (Cic.) 
Hnlc ego ' atudes ? ' inquam. Bespondit ' etlam.' (Plin.) 
Hue abiit Olitlpho. CH. Solus? ME. Solus. (Ter.) 
AN. Jam ea praeterilt ? DO. Non. (Ter.) 
Causa lgitur non bona est ? Imxno optima. (Cic.) 

22 — 2 
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ii. In alternative Questions. 

887 In alternative questions ntrom or -ne are used in the first member 
of the sentence, an (sometimes anne) in the second member. In comic 
poets utrum is often put first and the alternatives are then expressed by 
ne. . .an. Or not is expressed by an non or nec-ne. 

In dependent questions -ne is frequent in the second member, 
especially if the first have no particle. -Ne...-ne are found occasionally, 
chiefly in the poets. 

Utrum nesds quam alte ascenderls, an pro ninllo Id pntas ? (Cic.) 
Vosne vero L. DomlUnm an vos Domltlus deserult ? (Caes.) 
Utrum voltls patrl Flacco licuisse necne ? (Cic.) 
Utrum praedieemne an taceam ? (Ter.) 

888 An is frequently used in a question apparently simple, but which 
may be regarded as really the second member of an alternative question, 
the first being either not put in the form of a question or left to be 
inferred from the context. It introduces questions which imply the 
needlessness of the preceding remark, or meets an anticipated objection. 
TOR. Sed ad naec, nisi molestum est, nabeo quae vellm. TUL. An me, 

nisi te audlre vellem, censes haec. dlcturum folsse 1 Do you then 
think? (Cic.) 
Quando lata vis autem evanult ? An postquam homines minus crednli 
esse coeperunt? (Cic.) Was it not after y Scc.f 

889 From alternative questions must be distinguished such questions as 
have several subordinate parts, which are different from, but not alter- 
natives to, one another. These are connected by ant. 

An tu mel similem putas esse ant tul denm? Profecto non pntas. 
Quid ergo ? solem dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum ? (Cic.) 

V. Pronouns. 
Hie, late, ille, is. 

890 The demonstrative pronouns are nlc, late or lstic, llle, or 1111c. 
They denote respectively, nlc, that which is near the speaker in place, 
time, or thought : late, that which is near the person addressed : ille, 
that which is not (comparatively) near either. 

Is has no definite demonstrative meaning, but always refers to some 
person or thing named in the context. If more emphasis is required, 
nlc or ille is used. The adverbs derived from these pronouns are used 
with the same relative signification. 

In time and thought nlc and ille are opposed, nlc referring to that 
which is near, llle to that which is remote, me is also used of a 
well-known or famous person or thing. 

Iste is specially used of an opponent in a lawsuit, and hence of 
something despised or disliked. 

Is, with conjunction et or ac prefixed, is used to give additional 
emphasis to a new predicate or description ; ille (like other pronouns), 
with quidem appended, is used in making concessions (where in Eng- 
"-•h we use no pronoun). 
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Hanc urbem hoc biennio consul evertes. (Cic.) 

Gratia te flecti non magls potuisse demonstras, quam Herculem Zeno- 

phontram ilium a voluptate. (Cic.) 
Hnnc lllnm poscere fata xeor. (Verg.) 
Hie et ille, llle et Ule, this or that. 

Habet homo memorlam et earn Inflnltam rerum innumerabllium. (Cic.) 
Uno atque eo fadll proelio caesi ad Antlum hostes. (Liv.) 
Doctum igitnr homlnem cognevi et studiis optfmls deditum, idque a 

puero. (Cic.) 
P. Sclplo non mnltum Ule quidem nee saepe dlcebat, Bed Xatlne loqnendo 

cuivls erat par. (Cic.) 



Se, anus, ipse. 

891 Be and ipse are both used where we in English use self, but they 
are also found where we do not use it. Thus se often corresponds to 
bim, ber, them; ipse to the adjective very, or other expressions of 
emphasis. Se is of the third person only; ipse is simply an adjective 
of emphasis, and can be used of any person, but when in an oblique 
case by itself (without me, te, nos, vos), it is of the third person. Se, 
suns are distinguished from other pronouns of the third person, by 
being used always either of the subject or of some word in the sentence. 
If bim, ber, Sec. requires emphasis, when not relating to the subject (or 
otherwise where se is suitable), lpsum is used, either with or without 
etun. 

Suns, the possessive of se, relates also to the subject of discourse. 
When it is an attribute of the grammatical subject, it can of course 
only relate to some other subject of discourse, very commonly to the 
direct or indirect object. 

832 Se, suns are used primarily in reference to the grammatical sub- 
ject of the sentence. If the subject itself requires emphasis, ipse is 
used. 

Atnenae urbs est ea vetustate, ut ipsa ez sese suos civis genulsse dica- 

tur. (Cic.) 
Heque sane, quid ipse sentlret, sed quid ab illls dlceretur, ostendlt. 

(Cic.) 

893 In speaking of actions by the subject upon himself, ipse is very 
common and agrees normally with the emphasized word. But it is 
predicated of the subject, not merely when (a) what is emphasized is 
the subject, and not others, acting, but also sometimes (b) when it is 
the subject acting on, or by, himself, and not on others. 

(a) Non egeo mediclna: me ipse consolor. (Cic.) 

Sunt qui Tarpelam dicant, fraude vlsam agere, sua lpsam peremptam 
mercede. (Liv.) 

(b) late repente ex alacri atque laeto sic erat hnmlUs atque demissns, 
ut non modo populo Romano sed etlam sibi ipse condemnatns 
videretur. (Cic.) 
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Hob delectari vldemus, si quid rations per 86 lpsl lnvenerlnt. (Cic.) 
Bellum pacem foedexa socletatea per so Ipse, cum qulbus volult, lnjuasu 
populi ac senatus fecit diremitque. (Liv.) 

894 Be, suns, especially the latter, are also used in reference to some 
word in the sentence which is not the subject. This is rarely done 
where the context would create ambiguity. 

Hannibalem sul elves e dvitate ejecerunt. (Cic.) 
Suls flammls delete Fldenas. (Liv.) 

Neque oeeaslonl tuae deals, neque suam occaslonem hostl des. (Liv.) 
But also Deum adgnosds ex operlbus ejus. (Cic) 

895 Se, buub are also used in reference to the subject of the sentence 
or clause, on which the subordinate clause containing se, suns depends. 
So regularly when the subordinate clause has a* subjunctive of the 
classes 1 D, G, or H. (But exceptions occasionally occur.) 

(a) Sdplonem Hannibal eo Ipso, quod adversna se dux potlsslmum 
lectus esset, praestantem vlrum credebat. (Liv.) 

Domltlus ad Pompelum In Apullaxn perltos regionum mlt tit, qui petant 
atque orent, ut slbl subvenlat. (Caes.) 

(h) Similarly of what is the logical, though not the grammatical, 
subject, of the principal sentence. 
A Caesare valde llberallter lnvitor, slbl ut elm legatus. (Cic.) 

Ipslus, lpsl, &c. are sometimes found for sunm Ipslus, slbl lpsl, &c. 

Caesar mUltes lncusaylt : cur de sua vlrtute aut de Ipslus dillgeatta 
desperarent? (Caes.) 

896 Se, suus are also used in reference to the unexpressed subject of an 
abstract infinitive or gerund. 

Honestlus est allenls lnjurils quam sua commoveri. (Cic.) 

Quia, qulsplam, allquls, quldam, nesdo quia, alteruter, aliquot, 

nonnemo, &c. 

'897 The pronouns, which correspond to the English a or some, are 
quia, qulsplam, allquls, quldam. Of these quia is the least emphatic 
and quldam the most. 

Quia is usually in relative sentences, and after cum, si, nisi, ne, 
num ; allquls is not uncommon after si, and sometimes used after ne. 

Quia and qulsplam are best translated by a (man, thing, &c), ont t 
or in the plural by nothing ; 

allquls (plur. allqul) by some one, some one or other ; 

quldam means a certain person, Sec. ; 

aliquot (indeclinable), a few, several; 

nesdo quia, some one or other (§ 755), alteruter (of two persons^ 
tne or other no matter which. 

1 In consecutive sentences eum, not se, is regularly used.. 
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More specific are the double negatives nonnemo, one or two, non- 
nullus (adj.), some certainly, some at least, nonnihll, something at any 
rate. So eat (sunt) qui, §§ 703, 706. 

(a) In affirmative sentences : 

SI mala condiderlt In quern quia carmlna, Jua eat Judiclumque. (Hor.) 
SI nulla eat (nota), quid latoa lntezpretea audlamna? Sin quaepiam 

eBt, aveo scire quae alt. (Cic.) 
Commentabar declamitana aaepe cum H. Plaone et cum Q. Fompelo aut 

cum allquo cotldle. (Cic.) 
Accurrlt qnldam, notua mini nomine tantum. (Hor.) 
Hoo quidem certe video, cum alt neceaae alteram utrum vincere, quails 

futura alt vel haeo vel Ula victoria. (Cic.) 

(3) In negative sentences ; also with sine, &c. 

Hla Idem propoaltum fait, quod regions, ut ne qua re efferent, ne col 

parerent, libertate uterentur. (Cic.) 
Vldl, fore, ut allquando non Torquatua neque Torquatl qulaplam 

slmUla, aed ut allqula patrimonii naufragua, bonorum hoatis, alitor 

Indlcata haeo esse dlceret. (Cic.) 



Qulaquam, ullua, uter, qulvla, quillbet, utervla. 

898 The pronouns which correspond most with the English any are 
qulaquam (usually subst.), ullua (adj.), qulvla, quillbet. Qulaquam and 
ullua are any whatever, any at all, where all are excluded ; and are used 
in negative or quasi-negative sentences (the negative being always pre- 
fixed), or after comparatives, or in relative and conditional sentences, 
where the barest minimum is sufficient to justify an affirmative. Qulvla 
and quillbet (originally relative sentences) signify any you please, and 
imply that all will answer the required conditions. Hence they can be 
used in either positive or negative sentences. 

When only two persons or things are concerned, uter is (rarely) 
used corresponding to qulaquam ; utervla, uterlibet to qulvla, quillbet. 

For non qulaquam, non ullua, non quldquam, non uter, &c. are 
generally used, at least in prose, nemo, nullua, nihil, neuter, &c. (For 
the use of the forms of qulaquam, see § 209 ; of nemo, nullua, § 196 ; 
of nihil, nihilum, § 117.) 

late nihil umquam fecit sine allquo quaeatu atque praeda. (Cic.) 
Quam diu qulaquam erlt, qui te defendere audeat, vlvea. (Cic.) 
Non redto cuiquam nlal amlds, idque coactua, non ublvla, coramve 

quibualibet. (Hor.) 
Cuivis potest acddere quod cuiquam potest. (Publ.) 
Ut enlm niatrionl actio, aaltatori motua non qulvla aed certua quidam 
eat datua, slo vita agenda eat certo genere quodam, non quolibf x 

At minus nabeo vlrlum, quam veatrum utervis. (Cic.) 
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Qulsque, uterque, ambo, slngull, altera!, &c 

899 Qulsque, each (and sometimes, in Lucretius frequently, qulsquls), is 
used of each several case, where there are more than two: uterque 
(rarely qulsque, except with suus) of each several case, where there are 
two only. In the plural qulsque and uterque are properly used of 
each party, or of each set of cases. 

W hen all are spoken of without implying any distinction between 
them, omnes or nemo non are used; ambo of two only. Cunctus 
(usually in plural) and universus are all together; totus is the whole. 

Unus qulsque, every single person; slngull, one apiece f several; 
alteznl, every other. 

Qulsque is frequently accompanied by se or suus; and also fre- 
quently joined to a superlative or ordinal, which is always placed before 
qulsque, e.g. optimus qulsque, all the best people; declmus qulsque, 
every tenth, one in ten; primus qulsque, one after the other; also the 
very earliest; quotus qulsque, how few! 

To qulsque correspond generally (though not as distinguished from 
omnes) unique, usque ^ to uterque corresponds utrobique, or utrlnque. 

Magnl est Judlds statuere, quid quemque culque praestare oporteat. 
Abducl non potest, quia uterque utrlque est cordl. (Ter.) [(Cic.) 

Pro se qulsque, ut In quoque erat auctorltatls plurlmum, ad populum 

loquebatur. (Cic.) 
Quid ublque nabeat frumentl et navium, ostendlt. (Caes.) 
Qui timet his adversa, fere mlratur eodem, quo cupiens, pacto : pavor 

est utroblque molestus. (Hor.) 
Ez ceteris pnllosopnis nonne optumus et graTlsslmus qulsque connte-> 

tur multa se lgnorare ? (Cic.) 
Forma del munus. Forma quota quaeque superblt ? (Ov.) 
Censeo, utl C. Pansa, A. Hlrtlus consules, alter ambove, si els vldebltur, 

de ejus honore praemiove prlmo quoque die ad senatum referant. 

(Cic.) 
In vlduitate rellctae flllae slngulos Alios parvos habentea. (Liv.) 
Viz hostem, alternl si congredlamur, habemus. (Verg.) 

Qulsquls, qulcunque, quallscunque, utercumque, &c. ; utique. 

900 The indefinite relative pronouns are sometimes used absolutely, i.e. 
instead of whoever, whichever, they denote any one whosoever, some one 
or other, any thing whatever. So qulsquls, quantusquantus, qulcunque, 
quallscunque, utercumque, &c. 

De Drusi hortls quantl llculsse tu scrlbls, Id ego quoque audleram, sed 

quantlquantl bene emltur, quod necesse est. (Cic.) 
Vos anlmam banc potlus quocumque absumlte leto. ( Verg.) 
Quae sanarl poterunt, quacumque ratione, sanabo. (Cic.) 
SI numina divum sunt aliquld, si non perlerunt omnia mecum, quando- 

cumque mini poenas dabls. (Ov.) 
wf*t mercedem aut numrnos unde unde extrlcat, amaras porrecto jugulo 
"ilstorlas, captlvus ut, audit. (Hor.) 
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901 Similarly utlque comes to mean anyhow, at all events; non (ne) 
utique, not of course, not necessarily, 

Velim H. Varronla et 01111 mittas laudatlonem, 0U11 utlque, nam 111am 
legi, volo tamen regustare. (Cic.) 

Saplentl proposltum est In vita agenda non utique, quod temptat, effl- 
cere, sed omnlno reete f acere : gubernatorl proposltum est utlque 
navem in portum perducere. (Sen.) 



Idem, alius, alter, ceteri. 

902 Idem is same, as opposed to alius; alius is other generally, alter, 
other of two or the second of many ; ceteri is the others. Relicuus is 
remaining, i.e. after something has teen subtracted. Often it is indis- 
tinguishable from ceteri. 

When alius or alter is repeated in different clauses, the first is in 
English often to be translated one, the second alius is another, alter the 
other. In Livy, &c. alius is sometimes used where ceteri would be 
more strictly right. 

When repeated in the same sentence, alius is often to be translated 
by different; e.g. alius allum vldet (rldent), different men see different 
things, or one sees one things another another; sometimes alius allum 
(alter alterum) vldent is they see one another. 

Unus et alter is one or two. (For idem ac, alius ac see § 661.) 

Multae Idem lstuc alia© cuplunt. (Plaut.) 

Equldem certo idem sum qui semper fui. -(Plaut.) 

Allum esse censes nunc me atque ollm, cum dabam ? (Ter.) 

Alias bestlas nantls aquarum lncolas esse volult, alias volucres caelo 
frul llbero, serpentls quasdam, quasdam esse gradlentis: earum 
ipsarum partlm solivagas, partim congregatas, IrnnaulB alias, 
quasdam autem clcures, nonnullas abditas terraque tectas. (Cic.) 

mi alias aliud elsdem de rebus et sentlunt et judlcant. (Cic.) 

Alterl apud alteros formldlnem facere. Fro metu repente gaudium 
mutatur : mllltes alius allum laetl appellant. (Sail.) 

Numero centuriarum Tarqulnius alterum tantum adjedt. (Li v.) 

Unus et alter adsultur pannus. (Hor.) 

Altero Tlceslmo die lltteras reddidit. (Cic.) 

O spectaculum uni Crasso Jucundum, ceteris non Item ! (Cic.) 

Kefuglentes panel aliam omnem multitudinem In potestate hostlum 
esse afierebant. (Liv.) 
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Quis? qulsnam? ecqnls? ecquisnam? numquis? 

903 Of the interrogative pronouns quis and (usually) quisnam (some- 
times namquis) denote <wbo* <wbicb (of many)? uter, whether of two ; 

ecqnls, numquis, and sometimes slqulsnam, num quisnam inquire 
whether any one or thing of the kind exists. 

In all these quia, quid are substantive, qui, qnod adjective (§ 207). 

TH. Quia fait igitar ? PT. Iste Cnaerea. TH. Qui Cnaerea ? FY. Iste 

ephebus frater Phaedrlae. (Ter.) 
Ecquls In aedibuat ? Hens ecqnls hlc est ? ecqnls hoc aperit ostium ? 

ecquls exit ? (Plaut.) 
Nihil Jam quaerere allud debetls, nisi uter utrl lnsidias fecerlt. (Cic.) 



Miscellaneous Remarks on Pronouns. 

904 The second person plural is not used in Latin (as in English) for the 
singular, e. g. Quid als 7 What say you ? 

The first person plural is sometimes so used, as in English. 

Tu, quaeso, festlna ad nos venire. (Cic.) 

Beliquum est at de felicitate (Pompeii) tlmide ac pauca dlcamus. Ego 
enim sic exlstlmo. (Cic.) 

906 On the usual omission of any separate personal pronoun, when it 
would be the subject, see §§ 571, 572 sq. 

It is also, if no ambiguity is likely to arise, often omitted, when it would 
be in the accusative or dative. 
Fratrem tuum In ceteris rebus laudo : in hac una reprehendere cogor. 

So always vldi earn rogavlque ; never vldl earn et rogavl earn. Meos 
Caesarlsque libros rellqui, / left my own books and those of Caesar 
(never eosque Caesarls). 

The possessive pronoun is generally omitted. • 

Boga parentes (sc. tuos). 

Patris (sc. mel) anlmum mini reconcUlastl. 

906 The possessive pronouns are sometimes used in the sense of 'favourable 
to me, you,' &c. 

Loco aequo, tempore tuo pugnastl. (Liv.) 
Alfenus utehatur populo sane suo. (Cic.) 

907 The indefinite pronoun 'one' is variously expressed in Latin: but 
these different modes are not all equally applicable in all circumstances. 

(a) By a personal passive : e. g. Bex hie valde dillgltur, one feels 
strongly attached to the king. 

(b) By an impersonal expression: e.g. Non licet ire, one may not go; 
solet did, one often says ; parendum est, one must obey. 

(c) By the first person plural : e.g. Quae volumus, credlmus llbenter, 
what one wishes, one readily believes. 
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(d) By the second person singular subjunctive; e.g. putares, one 
would heme fancied, 

(e) By quis or allqulfl ; e.g. si quis dlcat, if one should say, &c. 

(f) By is with a relative, e.g. is qui hoe dldt, one who says this, &c. 
(j) By 86 after, or with, a general infinitive (cf. § 537 c) • e. g. 

Neglegere quid de se qulsque sentlat (what people think of one), non 

solum axrogantla est sed etlam omnlno dlssolutl. (Cic.) 
Melius est Ire se ipsum, it is better (one does better) to go oneself 

Frequently this indefinite pronoun is omitted altogether in Latin : e.g. 
Ubros qnaerls : bonum affero, You seek books : I bring you a good one. 

So after 'any? 'each? ' some? 'certain; 9 e.g. qulsquam, qulvls, any- 
one; qnisqoe, each one; aUquift, someone; quldam, a certain one; or sim- 
ply 'one.' 

938 * Each other? ' one another? &c. are expressed in Latin by, 

(a) alius allttm (alter alteram) Intuerl, they began to look at one 
another. (Cf. § 581.) 

(b) Inter se, Inter nos, &c. 

Verl amid non solum colent Inter se ac diligent, sed etlam yerebuntur. 
(Cic. ) Will not only look after and love, but also respect one another. 

(c) Sometimes by repetition of the noun. 

Maaus maimm lavat. (Similarly, but without implying reciprocity: Vlr 

virum legit. Dies diem dooet.) 
(Attlous mortens) non ex vita, sed ex domo In domum mlgrare videbatur. 

(Nep.) 
Tantae fuerunt tenebrae, ut per biduum nemo bomtnem homo agnos- 

ceret. (Cic.) 

(d) In later writers by lnvlcem (in turn). 

Quae omnia buo speetant, ut lnvlcem ardentlus dlllgamus. (Plin.) 

(e) Sometimes by ultro dtro, 

Sodetas Inter populum Cartnaglnlensem regemque data ultro dtroque 
fide animator. (Liv.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

MONEY, MEASURES, WEIGHTS, &c. 

i. Coinage (chiefly from Hultsch). 

909 Coined money was not used at Rome till the time of the decemviral' 
legislation (303 u.c. = 45i B.C.). The<:oin was called an as and was sap- 
posed to weigh a pound; hence called, in distinction from the subsequent as, 
as libralis or librarius. Coins also existed for the semis, trlens, qvadrahs, 
sextans and unda. The real weight (of unworn pieces now found) is 9 to 
1 1 unciae and may be taken therefore at an average of 10 unciae. The 
coinage was of copper (aes), alloyed with tin and lead. 

In 485 u.c. (=269 B.C.), shortly before the first Punic war, silver was 
first coined, and at the same time the as was reduced to the weight of 
4 unciae (and then gradually before the end of the first Punic war to 2 
unciae) instead of an actual 10, nominal 12, unciae. Three silver coins 
were introduced ; the denarius (often stamped with a l)iga, or qvadriga, 
and thence called bigatus or qvadrigatus) = 10 (reduced) asses; the 
qyinarius=5 asses; the sestertius = 2j asses. The coin equivalent to 
the reduced as was of copper and called libella ; the half of this was sem- 
bella; the quarter (of the libella) was terunduB. The double as was 
coined and called dupondius ; other coins were tressis=3 asses ; decessia 
= 10 asses. The denarius was probably ^ pound of silver. 

In the year 537 u.c. ( = 217 B.C.) the copper as was reduced to the 
weight of one uncia, and to the value of •^-denarius or £ sestertius. Pro- 
bably at the same time the denarius, which had been gradually losing, was 
reduced so as to be equal to ^ pound of silver. The as eventually sunk to 
the value of £ uncia. 

A new silver coin called victoriatufl, because stamped on the reverse 
with a figure of Victory, was introduced probably about the year 228 B. c. 
At first it was J denarius, afterwards by the Clodian law, 104 B.C., it was 
reduced to be = J denarius, and as such was Known to Varro, Cicero, &c« 

In the time of Nero the denarius was again reduced to -fa pound of 
silver, and at the same time Nero debased the silver. 

Copper coinage was dropped from about 84 to 74 B.C. until 15 B.C. 
(Except that some coins by Antony are found.) Then the silver sesterce 
being given up, a four-as piece was coined instead ; and a piece of half the 
value of the new sesterce, viz. the dupondius. Both these were of brass. 
The as, semis and qvadrans were of copper. 

Gold was first coined in 217 B.C.: but sparsely until Sulla, Pompey 
and Caesar. Caesar's coin called aureus was fixed as equivalent to 25 
denarii or 100 sesterces. 
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The value of these different coins is about as follows 


; : 

Eng. Mon. 




As Ubralls (copper) 


5^- 




269 — 217 B.C. 


m 




As sextantarfas (=$ sestertius) (copper) 


nearly id. 




Sestertius (silver) 


i\d. 




Denarius (silver) 


$\d. 




317 — 30 B.C. 








nearly id. 




Denarius (silver) 


8J</. 




Aureus (gold) =25 denarii =100 sestertii 


J 7 J. 




Hence the following amounts are deduced ; 






Mille sestertium 


. £8. ioj. 




Dedes sestertium = 1 , 000, 000 sestertii . 


• ^500. 





ii. Expression of sums of money. 

910 The denarius which was the silver coin in most currency was little used 
in reckoning. The ordinary unit of reckoning was the sestertius, or num- 
mus, or, in fall, sestertius nummus. 

Up to 2000, the cardinal numbers are prefixed, e. g. centum sestertii, 
ducenti sestertii But for higher numbers, in thousands up to a million, 
a neuter substantive in the plural number was used, sestertla, e.g. duo or 
septem sestertia for duo or septem millia sestertium (the short form of 
the genitive plural being taken, for a neuter substantive) ; sestertium sexa- 
gena millia, sestertium sexagena millia nummum, sestertium minimum 
qvinque millia. 

For sums of a million and upwards numeral adverbs are resorted to, 
e.g. dedes centum (of centena) millia sestertium. Usually the numeral 
adverb and sestertium are put alone, e.g. dedes sestertium; similarly 
duodecies sestertium (1,200,000), ter et Tides (2,300,000). In these ex- 
pressions again sestertium was taken to be a neuter substantive, and de- 
scribed as such, but in the singular number only, e. g. (nom.) sestertium 
qvadragies relinqultur (4,000,000) ; (ace.) sestertium qvadragies accepl ; 
(abl.) sestertio dedes fundum emi, in sestertio Tides egere (to be poor in 
the possession of 2,000,000 sesterces). Occasionally, when the context is 
clear, the adverb alone is put, and sestertium omitted. Sometimes other 
parts of the full expression are omitted, e. g. dedes centena millia, dedes 
centena (cf. § 188. 2). As an instance of a composite expression may serve, 
Accepl Tides ducenta, triginta qvinque mllia, qvadringentos decern et 
septem nummos (Cic), 2,235,417 sesterces. 

iii. Expression of Interest of Money. 

911 Interest was denoted at first by the proportionate part of the capital, 
and the parts of the as were made use of for this purpose. Thus the decem- 
viral legislation fixed legal interest at T V of the capital, fenns undarium. 
This is equivalent to 8 J- per cent., and if Niebuhr's views be right, that this 
originally related to the old year of ten months, it would be equivalent to 
10 per cent, for a year of twelve months. In 347 B. c. the rate was reduced 
to semundarium fenns, i.e. ^ of the capital, i.e. 5 per cent, for the year 
of twelve months. 
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In and after Sulla's time, the more common Greek method of reckoning 
interest by the month came in, and the legal rate was -^ns of the capital per 
month, called oentesima (sc. pars sortis), i.e. 12 per cent, for a year. 
Lower rates of interest were denoted by the fractional parts of the as (the 
centesima being taken as the as), higher rates by distributives (or a combi- 
nation of distributives and fractions). The following expressions are found 
either in the Corpus Juris or Cicero. Interest is expressed by the plural 
usnrae, in apposition to the parts of the as : 

usnrae undae . . i.e. ^ of the centesima . = 1 per cent. 



usnrae qvadrantes 
nsurae trientes or tertla 

cente8lmae pars 
nsurae qvtncunces 
nsurae semlsses or dim! 

dla centeslmae 
nsurae bosses or bes cen 

tesimae .... 
nsurae deunces . . 
nsurae centeslmae . 
blnae centeslmae . . 
ternae centeslmae 
qvaternae centeslmae 
qvlnae (centeslmae) . 



i = 3 

* = 4 

T* ~ 5 

i = 6 

i = 8 

Tj • • • • • * ^" " A X 

=12 

= *4 

= 36 
=48 
=60 



But the singular is sometimes found, e.g. fenus ex trlente factum erat 
fcesslbus (Cic). Interest rose from \ to $, i.e. per month, =4 per cent, to 
8 per cent, per year. 

iv. Measures of Weight 1 . 

912 The as and its divisions and multiples have been already given, § 189. 

The Greek system also was used in the imperial times, the unit being a 
denarius, called from the Greek drachma, of which the libra (=as) con- 
tained until Nero's time 84 (so in Celsus and Pliny), afterwards 96. This 
latter drachma was divided into three scriptnla, the scriptulum=two oboli, 
the obolus= three sUiquae. 

The libra may be taken as about f- pound Troy. Hence the denarius 
or drachma (before Nero's time) was nearly an Engl, drachm (60 grains). 

v. Measures of Length. 

913 The unit of one system was a finger-breadth^ digitus ; four finger- 
breadths made a palm, palxnus ; and four palms, a foot, pes ; a foot and a 
palm was palmlpes; a foot and a half (sesqulpes) was a forearm, cubitus. 
The ulna was taken as a third of a man's height, perhaps the length of the 
whole arm. 

But the foot was also divided into twelve parts, and for these the names 
of the fractions of an as were used. Two feet was similarly called dupon- 
diua ; i\ feet was pes sestertius. 

1 In §§ iv — vii. I have chiefly followed Hultsch. The English equiva- 
lM ^ts are usually from the tables appended to Smith's DicL Antiqq* 
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In land-surveying, the rod, pertlca, contained ten feet, hence called 
' decempeda. The actus (i. e. the furrow made at one drawing (driving) of 
the plough oxen) measured twelve rods. 

The unit of distance was not the single step (gradus, a£ feet) but the 
passu*, 5 feet, i.e. the distance from the point where the same foot is taken 
up to the point where it is put down. A thousand paces, mllle passu*, 
gives the origin of a mile. The Greek itadlum was also used and taken at 
£ of a mile (i.e. our furlong). 

The pes= ir6 Eng. inches; mUle passu* =4850 Eng. feet or '919 Eng. 
mile. The pertlca =9 feet 8*5 inches. 

vi. Measures of Surface. 

914 The pea qvadratus [square foot), as contrasted with the pes porrectus 
(foot in length), was the unit. But in land measurement a higher unit was 
taken, the scripulum (Varro), decempeda qvadrata (Pallad.), i.e. the 
square rod. 

The actus qvadratus, often simply actus, contained 144 square rods, 
pertlcae ; a double actus was a Jugerum ; a double Jugerum formed an 
beredium ; 100 heredla formed a centurla ; 4 centuiiae formed a saltus 
(Varr. R. R. no). 

The fractions of the Jugerum were denoted by the parts of an as, the 
flicUicua also being used for ^ > the sextula for yV; the scripulum (for J of 
the aextula, i.e. for) ,$•* of the Jugerum. 

The pes qvadratus = -94 Engl. sq. foot : the actus qvadratus = 1 rood 
9 perches 331 sq. feet : the Jugerum =2 roods 19 perches 189*9 square feet, 
i.e. almost $ of an acre ; an heredlum was nearly an acre and a quarter. 

vii. Measures of Capacity. 

915 The unit of liquid measure was the qvadrantal, which was denned as 
vas pedis qvadratl, i.e. as containing a square foot of wine. The name in 
and after Cicero's time was superseded by that of amphora (iftfopcvs). The 
amphora contained two urnae, the urna four congU ; the conglus six sex- 
tain ; the sextarlus two hemlnae ; the hemma two qvartarli ; the qvar- 
tarlus two acetahula. A culeus contained 20 amphorae. 

The duodecimal system was applied to the sextarlus, a twelftti of which 
was a cyathus=uncia. The triens=4 cyathl, qvadrans= 3 cyathl, sex- 
tans = 2 cyathl, &c, are spoken of. 

The unit of dry measure was the modius, which contained two semodll 
or 16 sextarli. The divisions of the sextarlus (hemlna, &c) were the 
same as of liquid measure. 

The sextarlus was ='96 pint Engl. Hence the amphora was about 
= 5i gall* Engl.; the modius = nearly 1 gall. Engl. 
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APPENDIX B. 

DIVISION OF TIME AND EXPRESSION OF DATE. 

916 . The Romans divided time into years, months, days, and hours. A civil 
day, as recognised in law, was from midnight to midnight ; a natural day, 
from sunrise to sunset. The duodecimal system was applied here also, the 
natural day being divided into twelfths, called horae, which were therefore 
of different absolute lengths according to the time of year. From Dec. 
23rd, when the day at Rome was, according to modern reckoning, 8hrs. 
54 m. long, and the Roman hour was 44^ m., the length increased up to 
25 June, when the day was I5hrs. 6m., and the Roman hour 75} m. At 
the equinoxes, 23 March, 25 Sept., the Roman hour was of the same 
length as our own. The civil day is sometimes spoken of as divided into 
twenty-four hours. 

The night was for military purposes divided into four watches (vlgilia 
prima, &c.) of equal length. And a similar division of the day into four 
parts is also implied by Varro's account of the praetor's marshal crying the 
3rd hour, noon, and the 9th hour. Various loose names for different parts 
of the day and night came into vogue, and are arranged by Censorinus 
(c. 24) in the following order, starting from midnight : 

1. De media, nocte ; 2. gallidnium ; 3. contlclnlmn, general silence; 
4. ante lucem; 5. diluculum; 6. mane; 7. ad meridiem; 8. meridies; 
9. demerldle; 10. suprema; n. vespera; 12. crepusculum; 13. lumini- 
bus accensis, or, anciently, prima fade; 14. concubium; 15. intempesta 
noz ; 16. ad medlam noctem ; 1 7. media nox. 

917 The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinct names was 
not used by the ancient Romans (before the introduction of Christianity). 
The months were distinguished by the names adopted by us from the 
Romans, excepting that, before the time of the Emperor Augustus, Julius 
and Augustus had the names of QulnctHls and SextHls (i. e. fifth and 
sixth month, March being the first). The days of the month were com- 
puted from three leading days m each, which were called respectively 
Calendae (Kal.), Nonae (Hon.), and Idus (Id.); to these the name of the 
month was appended as an adjective. The Calendae was the first day of 
every month ; the Nonae and Idus the fifth and thirteenth, except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which they were the seventh 
and fifteenth respectively. From these days they counted backwards, the 
days between the 1st and the Nones being reckoned as so many days be- 
fore the Nones : the days between the Nones and Ides as so many days be- 
fore the Ides ; and the remaining days of the month as so many days before 
the Kalends of the next month. The day immediately preceding any of 
these reckoning points was called pridie Nonas, &c. ; the day next but one 
before was the third day before (in consequence of the Nones, &c. being 
themselves included in the reckoning), and so on. 

There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date ; e.g. the 27th 
of March might be marked as vl Kal. Apr., or a. d. yl Kal. Apr. The first 
is for sexto (die ante) Kalendas Apriles ; the second for ante diem sextum 
Kalendas Apriles. The latter expression appears to have originally signi- 
fied before (on the sixth day) the Kalends of April ; the exact day being 
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thrown in parenthetically, and attracted from the ablative into the accusa- 
tive case in consequence of following ante. Similarly we find the date 
sometimes denoted by the number of days preceding a festival ; as a. d. v 
Terminally, i.e. ioth Feb. (the festival of the god of boundaries being on 
the 33rd Feb.). This expression was considered as one word, before which 
In or ex may stand : as, Ex ante diem HI Nonai Juntas usque ad prldle 
Xalendaa Beptembrea, from the $rd June to the 31X/ August; dlfferre 
allquld In ante diem xt Kalendai Novembrea, to put off something to the 
18/A October. 

"The readiest way of reckoning the day is, (1) if the date lie between the 
Kalends and Nones, or between the Nones and Ides, to subtract the num- 
ber of the day mentioned from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive reckoning): (a) if the date lie 
between the Ides and the Kalends, to subtract the number of the day men- 
tioned from the number of the days in the month, and add two (i. e. one for 
the inclusive reckoning, and one because the Kalends are not the last of 
the month in which the date lies, but the first of the following month). 

SIB In leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vl Sal. 
Mart, and a. d. vii KaL Mart, and denominated a. d. blsaextum Kal. 
Mart., so that a. d. vii.Kal. Mart, answers as in the ordinary February to 
Feb. 93, and a. d. -rill Sal. Mart, to Feb. 12nd, &c, (Hence the name of 
leap year, annua blssextuia.) 

Before the reformation of the Calendar by Julius Caesar, B, c. 45, the 
number of days in the months were in March, May, July and October, 31 ; 
in February 28 ; in all the rest 29. Hence, as these four months were two 
days longer, the Nones and Ides were two days later. This should be 
remembered in reading Cicero's letters, many of which were written before 
45 B.C. After that year the number of days in each month was the same 
as it is with us. 

The following examples suppose the date to be subsequent to B.C. 45. 
The usual abbreviated form is given. [It must be remembered that 
Kalenrtaft, Nonae, and Idns are feminine, and the months adjectives ; that 
the date ('on the first,' &c.) is in the ablative (Kalendis, Nonla, Idlbus) ; 
and that a. d. vl Non. Mart &c. is for ante diem sextum Nonas Martias.] 



Day of January 

English (So also Aug, 
month. Dec). 

Kal. Jan.. 

a. d. It Non. Jan. 

Prld. Non. Jan. 

Non. Jan. 

a. d. Till Id. Jan. 

a. d. vll Id. Jan. 

a. d. 71 Id. Jan. 

Prld. Id. Jan. 

Id. Jan. 

a. d. xlx Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvlll Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvll Kal. Feb. 

a. d. HI Kal. Feb. 

Prld. Kal. Feb. 



x 
a 

4 

I 

7 

8 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

30 

3' 



April 

(So also Tun., Sept., 

Nov.). 

KaL Apr. 

a. d. It Non. Apr. 

Prld. Non. Apr. 

Non. Apr. 

a. d. vlll Id. Apr. 

a; d. vll Id, Apr. 

a. d. Yl Id. Apr. 

Prld. Id. Apr. 

Id. Apr. 

a. d. xYlll Kal. Mai. 

a. d. xvll Kal. Mai. 

a. d. xvl Kal. Mai. 

Prld. Kal. Mai. 



L. G. 



March 

(So also May, Jul., 

Oct.), 

Kal. Mart. 

a. d. vl Non. Mart. 

a. d. It Non. Mart. 

a. d. HI Non. Mart. 

Prld. Non. Mart. 

Non. Mart. 

a. d. Till Id. Mart. 

a. d. It Id. Hart. 

a. d. HI Id. Mart. 

Prld. Id. Mart. 

Id. Mart. 

a. d. xril Kal. Apr. 

a. d. HI Kal. Apr. 

Prld. Kal. Apr. 

23 
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APPENDIX D. 

ELEMENTS AND TERMS OF LATIN METRE. 

Feet. 

922 A. foot consists of two or more adjoining syllables, having defined quan- 
tities, and may be contained in one or more words or parts of words. 
The Latin names of the different feet recognised in statements on metre 
are, as follows : examples of each are added : 



Disyllabic. 








Pyrrhlchlus 


~ w age 


Spondeus 


— vici 


Trdchaeus 


- ~ prode 


Iambus 


~- fl^Of 


or Ch&rSufl 








Trisyllabic. 








Tribrachys 


www agite 


M610SBU8 


vicini 


Dact?luB 


_ww prodite 


Anapaestus 


~ agitas 


CrStlcus 


_ w _. proditos 


BaccMus 1 


w — amari 


or Amphlmaeer 








Antlbacchlua 1 


— — ** vicina 


Amphibrachys 


+* — <•' amare 




(nom. or ace.) 




(inf.) 


Quadrisyllable. 








Prdceleusmatlcus 


w w w w recipere 


DlspondSuB 


insanircs 


Dltrdchaeus 


_ w — flagitare 


Dilambus 


w - ~ - inutiles 


or DichdrSus 




k 




Cnorlambus 


_ w w _ JlagiHo 


Antispastus 


** — *■' recepere 


Idnlcus a major! 


,_ _ w w felicia 


Ionlcusaminorl 


~ w — agitas ti 


Paeon F" 1 * 


._ w w w Jlagitia 


Paeon n du * 


w _. w w inutile 


Paeon III tiu « 


** trepidare 


Paeon IV tU8 


~ w w — memineras 


Epltrltns I mu " 


reclinaios 


EpitritUB n du » 


insecuti 


Epitrltus in tiuI 


w _ dijudicas 


Epitrltus VF™ 


~ insanire 


Pentasyllable. 








Docnmlus «- ~ - requisiveras 





Verses, 

923 A verse or line is composed of a number of feet in a definite order, 
and is variously named and described by the number of syllables or of feet or 
of metres which it contains: e.g. nendecasyllabus (eleven-syllabled), deca- 
syllabus, &c. ; senarlus (zwVA six feet), septenarlus, &c. ; mondmSter (tw'M 
<wi metre), dimeter (/zw), pentameter (/&>*), hexameter (jix), &c. 

In dactylic verse one foot makes (for this purpose of description) a 
metre; in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse two feet make one metre. 

A verse containing the stated number of complete metres is called acata- 
lectic. 

If the last metre be short by one syllable, it is called catalectic : if short 
by two syllables brachy catalectic. 

1 Some writers reverse the application of the terms Bacchius and Antt- 
bacchlus. 
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If there be one or two syllables after the last complete metre, it is 
called hyper catalectic. 

A verse is said to be pure when it consists only of one kind of feet (e. g. 
pure iambic). Most verses are impure, i. e. they contain more than one 
kind of feet. Some verses admit in certain parts any of several feet, while 
in other parts one kind only is admissible. 

Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or first user, usually 
a Greek lyric poet; e.g. Archilochus (cir. 700 B.C.), Alcaeus, Alcman and 
Sappho (cir. 000 B.C.), Hipponax (cir. 540 B.C.), Anacreon (cir. 520 B.C.), 
Pherecrates (cir. 450 B. a), Asclepiades and Glycon (age unknown). 

924 The main classification of verses is best made by considering whether a 
verse moves from long syllables to short {.falling rhythm) or from short to 
long {rising rhythm). Thus verses composed of dactyls and of trochees form 
one class : those composed of iambs and of anapaests form another class. 

Many verses are catalectic, that is to say, the last foot is abridged. If 
this is the case in iambic or trochaic or anapaestic verse the last foot is thus 
represented by one syllable, most frequently a long syllable : in dactylic 
verse either by a single syllable {male ending) or by a trochee {female end- 
ing). A certain rest is thus obtained. In verses of more than two metres 
(i. e. in trimeters, tetrameters, &c.) a similar rest is often sought in the 
middle of the verse by making a break. And this in two ways : 

(1) In the verses which are used continuously to form long poems or 
long parts of plays, viz. in the dactylic hexameter, in the iambic trimeter 
and in the trochaic tetrameter, this break is procured by making the end of 
a disyllabic or polysyllabic word come at the middle of the third or fourth 
foot or of both feet. This * cutting 9 of the verse is called caesura. It is in 
harmony with the principle which prevails in these verses of avoiding, at 
least in the first naif, frequent coincidences, especially successive coin- 
cidences, of words with feet. 

{2) In some other verses we find regularly, at the end of the first or 
second half of the verse, or at the end of both, a long syllable, after which, 
as after a rest, the rhythm starts afresh. Thus in the falling rhythm a 
trochee with such a long syllable becomes a cretic, a dactyl becomes a 
choriamb, and, in the rising rhythm, an iamb becomes a bacchic, an 
anapaest becomes a rising or lesser ionic {ionicus a minori). 

A spondee, as being equal in length (§ 51) to either a dactyl or anapaest, 
belongs to both rhythms, and is freely used in certain parts of the verse, 
sometimes necessarily, sometimes optionally, in place of trochee, dactyl, 
iamb or anapaest (cf. Hor. A. P. 256 sq.). A tribrach is found, in some 
verses frequently, taking the place of iamb or trochee, the long syllable 
being resolved (as it is often said) into two short ones. 

925 The last syllable of a verse is in most, but not in all kinds of verses, at 
option either long or short, whatever the metre may theoretically require. 
A short vowel is not so frequent a close as is a long vowel or a consonant. 
Again, generally an hiatus is not noticed between the end of a verse and the 
beginning of the following verse. Occasionally, however, a short vowel is so 
elided (§ 64). If, however, the metre runs on continuously, the end of the 
verse being subject to the same requirements as to quantity and as to the 
avoidance of hiatus as if there were no division of verses, there is said to be 
BJ^nAphla (continuity) in the metre or between the verses. Anapaestic 
verse in Greek has always this continuity. It is frequent also in Glyconk 
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and Sapphics as used by Catullus and sometimes in those used by Horace. 
A word is rarely divided between one line and the next (cf. Hor. Od. i. 
a. 19; Catull. 61. 82). 

The following are the principal kinds of verses which occur in Latin 
poetry now preserved. Sometimes a poem, or a distinct part of a poem, is 
composed or a number of verses all of one kind, sometimes of two or more, 
used alternately or in some regular order. 



Falling Rhythms. 

N.B. The vertical line is used in the metrical scheme to mark the feet or 
sets of feet ; in the lines quoted it is used to mark a caesura or break. 
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Dactylic. 



r. Dactylic hexameter catalectlc, or Heroic verse, consists of six feet, 
. the first four of which are either dactyls or spondees, the fifth is a dactyl, 
rarely a spondee, the sixth always a trochee or spondee. If the fifth foot is 
a spondee, the fourth is a dactyl. There is usually a caesura (either male 
or female) in the middle of the third foot, sometimes not until the middle 
of the fourth foot. First used in Latin by Ennius, then by Ltcilius, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus (6a ; 64) and above all by Vergil, Horace (in Satires and 
the Epistles), Ovid (in Metamorphoses) and many later writers. 



Eumenidesy quibus anguino \ redimita capillo 

Frons expirantis \ praeportat pectoris iras, 

Hue hue adventate \ meas \ audite querelas. 

Jpsius ante pedes \fluctus \ maris adludebant. (Catull.) 

3. Dactylic tetrameter acatalectlc: rare (Pseudo-Sen. Here. Oet. 
1958 sq.). 



I 



Unde sonus trepidas aures feriU 

3. Dactylic tetrameter catalectlc : similar to the last four feet of the 
Hexameter : used chiefly with other verses. 



Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 
Plurimus in Junonis honorenu (Hor.) 

4. Dactylic dimeter catalectlc (or Adoniua, from a poem of Sappho 
calling on Adonis) consists of a dactyl and a trochee or spondee. Used 
only with other verses. 

-«-|-" Terruit urbem. (Hor.) 
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Dactylo-choriambic. 

5. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectlc, or Archildchius minor, consists 
of a dactyl and a choriamb. Used only with other verses. 

- w w J - w w - Pulvis et umbra sumus, (Hor.) 
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6. Dactylic pentameter is composed of two dimeter hypercatalectics, 
but the first of the two admits a spondee in place of dactyl and a molossus 
in place of a choriamb. There is always a break after the choriamb. Ovid 
has nearly always a disyllable at the end of the verse. Catullus and Pro- 
pertius have occasionally words of three, four, or five syllables. The verse 
is very frequently used in alternation with the hexameter. See § 938 A. 
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Obruet hostiUs \ is/a ruina domos. (Ov.) 

Tunc vero longas \ condimus Iliadas. (Propert.) 

Id quod verbosis \ dicitur et fatuis, (Catull.) 

Trochaic. 

7. Trochaic tetrameter acatalectic consists of eight trochees, for any 
of which a spondee may be used, and for all but the last a dactyl or anapaest 
or tribrach. Only in comic poets ; e. g. Plaut. Menaech. 588 toll. 

Dixi causatn: condiciones \ tetuli tortas confragosas. 

8. Trochaic tetrameter catalectlc consists of seven trochees and a half 
(i. e. six trochees and a cretic). Frequent in comic poets with the same 
choice of feet for the first six trochees as in the acatalectic. A break at 
end of 4th or 5th foot (e. g. Plaut. Men. 588 sqq.). Seneca observes stricter 
rules allowing tribrachs in the odd places (except last) and spondees and 
anapaests in the even places. Dactyls are used also. Seneca's metre 
appears to have these varieties of feet : 



Pallidi fauces averni \ vosquc Tcunarci specus 
Unda tniseris grata Letkes \ vosquc torpentes locus 
Impium rapiU atqut rrursum \ prcmiic perpctuis malts, 

(Sen. Phaedr. ia 10 foil.) 

9. Trochaic dimeter catalectlc consists of two trochees and a cretic. 
Only used in combination with other lines (Hor. 11. 18). See also under 
Glyconic 

_ w - w I - w _ ifag e far ncque aureum, (Hor.) 

10. Ithyphallic, i.e. trochaic dimeter hrachycatalectlc, consists of 
three trochees. Only used with other lines. 

- ^ - ~ - ~ Bacche, Bacchc, Bacchc. 

929 Dactylo-trochaic. 

N.B. Dactyls followed by trochees form what are sometimes called 

Logaoedio verses. 

11. Archllochluj major consists of four dactyls followed by three 
trochees. In the first three feet spondees may be used. Only used with 
other verses (Hor. Od. 1. 4). 
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Nunc decet aut viridi \ nitidum caput impedire myrto. 

Pallida mors aequo J pulsat pede pauperum tabernas. (Hor. Od. i. 4.) 

is. Alcaic decasyllable consists of two dactyls (not each contained in 
a separate word) followed by two trochees. Only used as the fourth line of 
the Alcaic stanza. 

-v W |_vw|-w-c Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Omne caput movet urna nomen. Impetus aut.orientis hacdi. (Hor.) 

13. Arlstoph&nlc consists of a dactyl followed by a trochee and 
spondee (or trochee?). Not used by itself in Horace (1. 8). 
_ w w I _ s* I Lydia die per omnes. (Hor.) 



930 Trochaeo-daciylic. 

The first disyllabic foot in these verses is often called the base. 
usually admits of some variety; e.g. spondee, trochee or iamb. 



It 



14. Sapphic (Sapphicus minor) is a trochaic quinarius with a dactyl 
always in third foot. It usually consists (in this order) of trochee, spondee, 
dactyl and .two trochees. Catullus has (but rarely) a trochee in the second 
foot. There is a caesura, usually male, sometimes female, in the dactyl. 
This verse is -usually combined with the adonic, but in Seneca is frequently 
used continuously by itself. 



Pauea nuntiate | meae puellae. (Catull.) 
Quo nihil ma/us \ meliusve terris 
Fata donavere \ bonique Divi. (Hor.) 

15. Phalaedan, or simply Hendecasyllabus, is like the last a special 
form of trochaic quinarius. The first foot is usually a spondee, but in Catullus 
occasionally a trochee or iamb ; the second a dactyl (except in Catull. 55 
where it is frequently a spondee"). The other three feet are trochees. There 
is no special caesura. It forms whole poems and is much used by Catullus, 
Seneca, and Martial ; also by Statius (Sylv. 1. 6; 11. 7 ; iv. 3 ; 9). 



Adeste hendecasyllabi quot estis 

Omnes undique quotquot estis omnes. (Catull.) 

Tanto ten fastu ncgas, amice? (Catull. 55.) . 

16. Fherfcr&ttan consists of a dactyl between two disyllabic feet 
which in Catullus are trochees or spondees, in Horace spondees only. (For 
1st foot Catullus once has iamb, Horace once has trochee.) Used in 
stanzas with other feet (see below § 938). 

— — (Catull.) Prodeas nova nupta. 

— (Hor.) Grato Pyrrha sub antro. 

17. CQyoonie consists of a trochee or spondee followed by two dactyls. 
Catullus usually has a trochee in first place, a cretic in 3rd place. Horace 
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has almost always a spondee in 1st place. Seneca (cf. Oedip. 903 sqq. but 
not Thyest. 336 sqq.) has sometimes a spondee in second place, which 
makes the verse in fact the same as a trochaic dimeter catalectic. 



Quicquid excessii modum 
Pendet instabili loco. (Sen.) 
Cinge tempera floribus. (Catull.) 
Nos cantabimus invicem. (Hor.) 

18. FrULpSns consists of trochee or spondee, followed in order by a 
dactyl, cretic, trochee, dactyl, trochee. In fact it is glyconic+pherecratian. 
Tnere is a break at the end of the cretic foot. Only found in Catull. 1 7, 
Priap. 85. 



colonia quae cupis \ ponte ludere longo. 
Uva pampima rubens \ educate sub umbra. 

19. Asclepl&dSus minor consists of one spondee, one choriamb and 
two dactyls. A break usually after choriamb, Much used by Horace and 
Seneca. (This line repeated forms what is called the First Asclepiad 
metre, Hor. 1. 1 ; III. 30.) 

mmm — I — W *m* — I _ *m* %^ I ^-*^ «■» 

Maecenas atavis I edite regibus. (Hor.) 
Tecum conseruit \ pestiferas manus. (Sen.) 

20. Asclepi&dSus major consists of one spondee, two choriambs and 
two dactyls. A break usually after each choriamb (Catull. 30; Hor. 1. 11 ; 
18; iv. 10). 

Quae mens est hodie \ cur eadem non \puero fuit? (Hor.) 
Alp June immemor atque \ unanimis | false sodalibus. (Catull.) 

11. Sapphlcus major (i.e. the ordinary Sapphic with a choriamb in- 
serted) consists of trochee, spondee, choriamb, dactyl, trochee and spondee. 
A break after the choriamb. Only in Hor. I. 8. 

— . S^ — — I _ la* W _ I — «^ W I _ W _ __ 

Cur timet Jlavum Tibenm \ tangere? cur olivum. 

931 Cretic and greater Ionic. 

21. Cretic tetrameter acatalectie consists of four cretics. Only found 
in comic poets (e.g. Ter. Andr. 625 sqq.).' Occasionally admits of other 
feet, e. g. dactyl or paeon. 

Tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut siet. 
Turn coacti necessario se aperiunt. 

23. SCtadSus consists of three ionics a majori and one trochee. A 
double trochee is often substituted for the 3rd ionic, sometimes for the 
first ; and some of the long syllables are occasionally resolved into two 
shorts. Only in Terentianus Maurus. 
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Lavinia cum dicimus, haec tamen figura est 
Metrumque facit y sot&dtcon quod vocitarunt 

Qui multaferunt hoc pede Sotadcn locutum. (Ter. Maur. 1 508 sqq. ) 
Quasi si repetam quos docui disyllabos jam. (1st foot ~ ~ — w ^) 
Unum ut faeiant duo pariter pedes jugati. (2nd foot — w w *-*• w ) 

(lb. 1458 sq.) 



Rising Rhythms. 

932 Anapaestic. 

24. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic consists of four anapaests, for any 
of which a spondee and for the first and third of which a dactyl may be 
substituted. A break after second foot. Coincident endings of foot and 
word are frequent. Much used by Seneca. 
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lie umbrosas \ cingiie silvas 
Summdque montis \juga cecropii 
Celeri planta \ lustrate vagi. (Sen.) 

25. Anapaestic monometer acatalectic consists of two feet, either 
anapaests or spondees. The first may also be a dactyl. Only interspersed 
among dimeters. 

-~— Saltus aperit. 
— ' — . Cdptent auras. 
Node silenti. 

Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic is frequent in Greek (e. g. in Aristo- 
phanes). 

Iambic. 

26. Iambic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven iambs and a half. 
In the first and fifth places are found spondees occasionally (Catull. 25). 
The comic poets use spondees, &c. in every place but the seventh. 



Remitte pallium mihi\ meum quod involasti. (Catull.) 

Nunc demum experior mi ob oculos \ caliginem obstitisse. (Plaut.) 

27. Iambic trimeter acatalectic consists of six iambs. It is sometimes 
found pure throughout a poem (Catull. 4 ; 69), but generally in Horace ad- 
mits a spondee frequently, a dactyl rarely, in the 1st, 3rd and 5th places, 
and an anapaest in the 1st and 5th. Seneca has the spondee and anapaest 
frequently in these places. The tribrach occurs in all places except the 
last. Seneca uses it chiefly in the even places. Pbaedrus and the comic 
poets admit all these substitutes for iambics in any of the first five places. 
There is a caesura usually at the end of 2} feet, sometimes not until the end 
of 3I feet. 
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Socer generque \ perdidistis omnia. (Catull.) 
Et hoc negat minacis \ Adriatici. (Catull.) 
In/amis Helenae \ Castor offensus via. (Hor.) 
Pavidumque leporem et \ advenam laqueo gruem. (Hor.) 
Nil praeter domini \ nomen mutant pauper es. (Phaedr.) 

18. Iambic Scazon or HlppOnacteua, also a trimeter acatalectic, 
differs from the ordinary trimeter by having always a spondee in the sixth 
foot and iamb in the fifth. Either a spondee, anapaest or dactyl may be 
used in first or third feet ; a tribrach in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Caesuras as 
in the ordinary trimeter. Much used by Catullus and Martial, also by 
Persius in Prologue. 



Nam risu inepto \ res ineptior nullast. (Catull.) 
Dum Janus hiemes \ Domitianus auctumnos 
Augustus annis \ commodabit aestates. (Mart.) 
Nihil est miserius | neque gulosius Santra. (Mart. ) 

29. Iambic trimeter catalectic consists of four iambs, and a bacchic. 
Spondees are sometimes used in the rst and 3rd places and a tribrach once 
occurs. A break after i\ feet. Only used with other verses (Hor. 1. 4; 
II. 18). 



Trahentque siccas \ machinae carinas. 
Mea rentdet \ in domo lacunar. (Hor.) 

30. AlcaicnB enneasyllabus consists of spondee (sometimes iamb), 
iamb, spondee, bacchic. It is a special form of iambic dimeter hypercata- 
lectic, and forms the third line of the Alcaic stanza. 

— . — «»«» — I — — W — V* 

Te triste lignum max caducum. 
Clari giganteo triumpho. (Hor.) 

31. Iambic dimeter acatalectic consists of four iambs, for the first and 
third of which a spondee is often substituted. A tribrach and dactyl also 
occur though rarely. Used with other verses (Hor. Epod. 1 — 10). 



Sacer nepotibus cruor. 

Virtus sepulchrum condidit. (Hor.) 
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3 a. Iambic dimeter catalectio consists of two iambs and a bacchic 
A special form of this verse called the anacreontic has an anapaest in the 
first foot. They are used together in Seneca (Med. 857 sqq.). 

" — ' Quonam cruenta mamas 
Praeceps amore saevo 
Rapitur? quod impotenti 
Facinus parol furore? (Sen.) 

33. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic consists of three iambs. Only 
found at close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 

— ~ - +* — Quis credat exulem, (Sen. Med. 865.) 



934 A napaes to-Iambic. 

34. Oalllambic consists in theory of two iambic or anacreontic dimeters 
- of which the first is catalectic and the second brachycatalectic. There are 
thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, bacchic, anapaest, tribrach, 
iamb; but with some variations. The metre is only found in Catullus 1 65th 
poem. The name is from the Gaulish priests of Cyb£le, which form the 
subject of it. 



! 



Super alta vectus Atys \ celeri rate maria. 
Tibicen ubi canit Phryx \ curvo grave calamo % 
Ubi capita maenades vi \jaciuni ederigerae. 
Jamjam dolet quod egi; \jam jamque paenitet. 
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Bacchiac and lesser Ionic. 

35. Bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchics. Only 
found in comic poets, e.g. Plaut. Men. 753 sqq.; Trin. 223 sqq.; Amph. 
550 sqq. 

w — — | w _ _ J w _ _ I w _ ±£ 

Sed haec res mihi in pectore et eorde curae si/. 
Homo idem in duobus locis ut simul sit. 

Occasionally a bacchiac hexameter occurs ; e.g. PI. Amph. 627 sqq. 
Satin parva res 4st voluptatem in vita atque in aetate agunda. 

36. Ionic a minor! The only metre of this kind in Latin is in one 
ode of Horace (in. 12). The poem is composed of forty feet, all of this 
description, and may (as the synaphia throughout is perfect) be divided 
into four decameters, but is usually printed as if divided into four stanzas, 
each containing two tetrameters and a dimeter. 

w w j ww jww I WW &(». 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere aut, exanimari, metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 
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Composite. 

936 Iambo-Dactylic. 

37. Alcaic hendecasyllable consists of a spondee (occasionally iamb), 
and bacchic followed by two dactyls. There is almost always a break after 
the bacchic. It is used for the 1st and 2nd lines of the alcaic stanza. It 
might be considered as an iambic quinarius with a spondee in the third foot 
and an anapaest in the fourth (Madvig), but looking at the character of the 
fourth line of the stanza it is better to consider the first and second lines as 
compounded of iambic and dactylic rhythm. The first syllable of this and 
of the nine-syllable verse (supr, 30) is often called anacrusis (back-stroke). 



Net zera virtus \ cum semel excidit 

Curat reponi \ deterioribus, 

Retorta tergo \ brachia liber 0, (♦Hor.)' 

937 lambo-Trochaic. 

38. Satumian. This- is the oldest form of Latin verse, the laws of 
which are very uncertain, because few, and those mostly very irregular, 
specimens are preserved.- The most regular form is an iambic trimeter 
hypercatalectic, with a spondee in the fourth foot and a break in the 
middle of it. Or it may be considered as compounded of an iambic 
dimeter catalectic, followed by an ithyphallic (No. 10), i. e. by three trochees. 
But the first part was sometimes merely three feet, either spondees, iambs, 
dactyls, or anapaests,, and the last part was similarly rudely organised. 

w — I w — J <••» _• — II _w~^»_w 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae, 
Jmmor tales mortales si foret fas flere, 
FUrent divae camenae Naevium poet am. 
Itaque, postquam est orcino traditust thesauro, 
Obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua latina. (]Naev.) 
?. Romdi 



938 Stanzas or Systems of Metre. 

Some of the above-mentioned verses are merely repeated to form a 
poem or large portion of a poem. Above all the dactylic hexameter (No. 1), 
iambic trimeter (No. 27) are so used, and less frequently the iambic scazon 
(No. 28), trochaic tetrameter (No. 8), Phalaecian (No. 15), the lesser 
Asclepiad (No* 19, cf. Hor. Od. 1. 1; in. 30; iv. 8) and the greater Ascle- 
piad (No. 20, cf. Hor. 1. n ; 18; iv. 10) and in Seneca the lesser Sapphic 
(No. 14) and the Glyconic (No. 17). But elegiac and lyric poets frequently 
combine in regular order two or more kinds of verses. The following are 
the principal composite metres (in this sense), with the components of 
each stanza, the stanzas being repeated as often as the poet chooses. 

A. Elegiac. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactylic pentameter 
(No. 6) alternately. The sense is usually (except in Catullus) not continued 
syntactically from one couplet to the succeeding one. Ovid, except in the 
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Metamorphoses, used this metre exclusively. So also Tibullus (Books I. II.) 
and Propertius. Catullus' elegiacs are rough. Martial wrote many poems 
in this metre. 

B. Alcaic. A stanza of four lines; viz. two eleven-syllable (No. 37), 
one nine-syllable (No. 30) and one ten-syllable (No. 12). The stanza is 
artistically composed, of two lines having iambic rhythm in the first half, 
and dactylic rhythm in the second half; then of an iambic line; last of a 
dactylo-trochaic. (See Hor. I. 9 and often; especially ill. 1 — 6.) 

C. First Glyconlc. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three glyconic (No. 17) 
and one pherecratian (No. 16). Only in Catull. 34. 

D. Second Glyconlc. A stanza of five lines ; viz. four glyconic and 
one pherecratian. Only in Catull. 61. 

£. Second Ascleplad. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three lesser ascle- 
piads (No. 19) and one glyconic (No. 17). Hor. 1. 6; 15; 24; 33; 11. 12; 
ill. 10; 16; IV. 5; 12. (For first asclepiad, see No. 19.) 

F. Third Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines ; viz. two lesser asclepiads, 
one pherecratian and one glyconic Hor. 1. 5; 14; 21; 23; in. 7; 13; 
iv. 13. 

G. Fourth Asclepiad. Glyconic and lesser asclepiad alternately. Hor. 
1. 35 13; *9? 36; in. 9; 15; 19; 24; 25; 28; iv. 1; 3. 

H. (First) Sapphic. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three (lesser) sap- 
phics (No. 14) and an adonic (No. 4). Catull. 11 ; 51 ; Hor. 1. 2 and often 7 
Sen. Med. 582 sqq. ; Stat. Sylv. iv. 7. 

J. Second Sapphic. An aristophanic (No. 13) and greater sapphic 
(No. 21) alternately. Only in Hor. 1*8. 

K. Alcmanlan. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactylic tetrameter 
alternately. Hor. I. 7 ; 28 ; Epod. 12. . 

L. First Archilochlan. Dactylic hexameter and lesser archilochian 
(No. 5) alternately. Only in Hor. iv. 7. 

M. Second Archilochlan. A stanza of three lines; viz. dactylic hexa- 
meter, iambic dimeter (No. 31) and lesser archilochian (No. 5). The two 
latter are usually considered as forming together one verse, called an 
lambelegus. But as there is no synaphla between the iambic and the 
archilochian (whence this supposed one verse is called asynartSfiu, i.e. 
not fitted together) it seems best to treat them as separate verses. (So Lam- 
binus.) Only in Hot. Epod. 13. 

N. Third Archilochlan. A stanza of three lines ; viz. iambic trimeter 
(No. 27), lesser archilochian (No. 5) and iambic dimeter (No. 31). The 
two latter here also (as in M) are often treated as one verse and called 
elegiambus. Only in Hor. Epod. 1 1. 

O. Fourth Archilochian. A greater archilochian (No. 11) and iambic 
trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 1. 4. 

P. First Pythiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic dimeter (No. 31) 
alternately. Only in Hor. Epod. 14, 15. 

Q. Second Pythiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic trimeter 
(No. 27) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod. 16. 

R. Hrpponaetean. Trochaic dimeter catalectic (No. 9) and iambic 
trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. II. 18. 
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S. Second IamUo. Trimeter and dimeter acatalectic iambics alter- 
nately. Hor. Epod. 1 — 10; Martial 1. 49; ill. 14; IX. 77. (The so- 
called 'first iambic ' consists of trimeters.) 

T. Iambic trimeter scazon (No. 28) and iambic dimeter (No. 31) 
alternately. Only in Martial I. 61. 

V. Anapaestic. Consists of a number of anapaestic dimeter acata- 
lectics (No. 24), frequently mixed with monometers (No. 25); e.g. Sen. 
Jlfed. 790 sqq. ; Phaedr. 1 sqq. In Greek the set of dimeters is frequently 
closed by a dimeter brachycatalectic (which is often immediately preceded 
by a monometer). This closing verse from its frequently expressing a 
proverb is often called versus paroeml&cus. 

X. Anacreontic consists of a number of iambic dimeter catalectics 
(No. 32) closed by a single iambic dimeter brachycatalectic (No. 33). See 
Sen. Med. 856 sqq. 



APPENDIX E. 

EXPLANATION OF SOME GRAMMATICAL AND 

RHETORICAL TERMS. 

939 N.B. Many of these terms being in fact Greek words of wide generic 

meaning have not been applied by grammarians and rhetoricians 
uniformly to the same class of expression. 

1. Grammatical Terms ; chiefly names of grammatical figures. 

ftmpTi TftAH«. J « ambiguity ; ' e. g. aio te Romanos vincere posse where te may 

be subject and Romanos object ; and vice versa. 
An&colfLthdn, where a sentence is begun in one way and finished in another 

not syntactically accordant ; e. g. Deos verisimile est ut alios indul- 

gentius tractent for deos... alios tractare or Di...ut...tractent. 
AnastrdpnS, 'inversion ; ' e.g. male quod vult for quod male vult ; tecum for 

cum te; transtraper et remos, &c. 
Aphaeresls, ' omission ' of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a word ; 

e.g. Us for stlis, nalus for gnatus. 
ApdcdpS, 'cutting off,' i. e. omission of a letter or syllable at end of a word 5 

e.g. ille for illus t me for med, vigil for vigilis. 
Apddoslfl, 'reply* applied to the demonstrative or consequent or principal 

clause ; cf. §j| 626, 628, 629, 638, 654, &c. 

940 ArchalsmUs, use of an 'old 9 or obsolete form or word or expression; e.g. 

olli in Vergil for illi; duellum in Horace for bellum. 
Assimilatio, see §§ 22—27. 
Asyndeton, 'omission of conjunctions;' e.g.usus/ructus; sarta tecta; inde 

ventis remis in patriam properavi (Cic). Cf. § 439 b. 
Attractlo, often applied to such constructions as are referred to in § 451 : 

also urbem quam statuo vestra est for urbs quam, &c. 
Barbaxlsmus, using a faulty ' non-Latin * word, esp. a word faultily formed ; 

e. g. gladia for gladii, scala for scalae. Distinguished by relating to 

a single word from solecismus which relates to a complex of words. 
BracWogift, ' shortening of expression ; ' e.g. 581, 582. 
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941 CrMIs, * union ' of two or more vowel sounds; e.g. cors for clfhors, prorsus 

. for proversus. 
Diaeresis, ' separation ' of one vowel sound into two ; e. g. Orphius fur 

Orpheus : also the treatment of a usually consonantal v as a vowel; 

e. g. sfl&ae for silvae. 
Bcthllpsls, ( crushing out,' in verse of a syllable ending in m before an 

ensuing vowel ; see § 63. 
Ellipsis, ( omission*' of a word syntactically required. Cf. §§ 447, 563, 583, 

&c. 
Enall&gB, 'change;' i.e. putting of one case for another, applied by old 

grammarians to such usages as those in §§ 475 a, 480 and others. 
EpentheslB, * insertion ; ' e. g. of u in Alc&meha for Alcmena ; pin sumpsi, 

sumptum (§ 29). 

942 Qraetismus ) .~ , r ^ 1 <• 

Hellfinlsmuflt Graecism; use of a Greek form or construction, not pro* 
J perly Latin also; e.g. cf, §§ 148, 156, &c; 538, 530, 

540 (3). 

Hendl&djfc, ( one by two ; ' use of two words co-ordinated instead of an ex- 
pression in which one qualifies the. other grammatically; e.g. 
paterae et aurum for aureae paterae. See also § 580. 

H?palla&8, ' exchange ; ' applied to such deviations from ordinary expression 
or construction as Tyrrhenus tubae clangor for Tyrrhenae tubae 
clangor ; arma dei Volcania for armaa deo Volcano facta, &c. 

Hjf'per'b&ton, 'transgression;' i.€. when a considerable clause or expres- 
sion is interpolated between two parts of a sentence mutually 
connected in meaning; e.g. hyperboreo septern subject a trioni; 
animadverti omnem aecusatoris orationem in duos divisam esse 
partes. 

Hyphen, 'union' of two words, as if by composition; e.g. non-sutor, 'one 
who is not a tailor/' ignari antc-malorum, 'ignorant of the ills 
before.' 

943 Mftt&thesls, 'change of position;' transposition of two (or more) letters; 

e.g. cretus for certus* ($ 31 d). 
Fftr&gogS, ' addition ; ' applied (according to a probably false theory) to the 

formation of dicier from diet by addition of er. But see § 288. 
Parenthesis, ' insertion ' of a clause into the midst of another ; e. g. si ms t 

id quod maxime debet, nostra patriae deUctat (Cic). The term is 

generally applied to an ordinary insertion ; if unusual either from 

its character or length, it is sometimes called hyperbaton. 
Pletaaamui, ' saying too much,' an unnecessary fullness of expression ; e.g. 

erant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire possent 

(Caes.) ; suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo, ' I slay him with his own 

sword to him ; ' praesensi prius. 
Prolepsls, 'anticipation,' applied to such use of an adjective as laceras arits 

ballistave concutit arces, where the towers are lacerae from the 

effects of concutit. 
Frdt&sls, 'proposal,' applied to the relative or conditional, &c. clause, cf. 

§050. 

944 Syllepsis, 'taking together,,' applied to the relation of an adjective to two 

or more substantives of different genders, &c. § 446. 
Bynaeresls, 'contraction ' of two vowels into one sound: e.g. treating 
deinde, quoad as monosyllables; aureo, eidem as disyllables; 
ariete, tenuia as trisyllables; cf. §§ 43 — 50. Other terms are 
synecphOn^sls and synbesls. All three are variously distinguished 
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and applied, but most frequently used of those contractions which 

are regarded as exceptional and not expressed in writing; e.g. 

§§ 44, 49, while crasis would apply to §§ 47, 48. 
Sjhialoepha, 'coalescing' of two vowels, applied to the elision in verse of 

the vowel at the end of one word before a vowel beginning the 

next (§ 63). 
Syncdpfi, 'striking together,' applied to the omission of a vowel in the 

middle of a word ; e. g. saeclum for saectilum, puertia for puerUia, 

&c. C£ § 39. 
SynecphdnSslfl, * pronouncing together,' see Synaeresis. 
SjfnSsIs, where the construction is adapted to the * sense ' of the word rather 

than to the form ; e. g. turba ruunt (§577); turba circumfusi fre- 

mabant (Li v.) ; eoncursus populi miraniium (Liv.). Cf. some exx, 

in § 443« 
synlzSsIs, 'settlement together,' see SynaereslB. 

945 Tm6si8, ' cutting' of a compound word into two ; e.g. septem subjecta trioni 

for septem-trioni ; per miki gratum feceris for per-gratum; quae 

me cunque vacant, for quae cunque me ; and saxo cere comminuit 

brum which Ennius wrote, probably mistaking cerebrum for a 

compound. 

Zeugma, ' joining,' where a verb grammatically belonging to two or more 

substantives, is in sense appropriate to one (or to less than all) ; e.g. 

te greges centum Siculaeque circum mugiunt vaccae (Hor.); where 

'lowing' does not properly suit greges sc. avium. Magonem alii 

naufragio (sc. perisse), alii a servis ipsius interfectum, scriptum 

reliquerunt (Nep. ). 

2. Rhetorical Terms (called 'figures of speech'). 

946 AllSgdria, a continued description of one thing in terms and in images 

properly belonging to another ; e.g. at jam tempus equum fumantia 
solvere colla ( V erg.), of ' concluding a book.' A more detailed 
allegory is seen in Horace's description (Od. 1. 14) of the State in 
political difficulties under the name of a ship tossed by waves. 
Essentially allegory and metaphor are the same. 

Anaphora, ' repetition ' of the same word or grammatical form at the com- 
mencement of several clauses ; e.g. in his templis atque tectis dux 
Lentulus erat constitutus meis consiliis meis laboribus, mei capitis 
periculis, sine tumultu, sine deleclu, sine armis, &c. (Cic). 
Cf. § 791, 5. 

Antithesis, 'contrast;' e.g. ego projector, quod tu peccas ; tu delinquis, ego 
arguor; pro malefactis Helena redeat, virgo pereat innocens (Enn.). 

Antondmasia, 'substituting' a description 'for a name;' e.g. Tydides for 
Diomedes ; eversor Karthaginis for Scipio. 

ApOsiOpSsIs, ' breaking into silence ' after a sentence or subject has been 
begun; e.g. Quos ego — sed motos praestat componere jluctus (Verg. 
A, 1. 135). 

947 Apostrophe, 'turning away' to address some person, or thing, who is 

• absent or at least not the proper object of address at the time ; 
e.g. leges Porciae legesque Semproniae (Cic.) ; Citae Mettum in 
diversa quadrigae distulerant ; at tu dictis, Albane, maneres 

(Verg.)- 
C&tachrSsIs, a ' wrong use ' of a term either to supply the place of a non- 
existing word, e.g. parricida for the murderer of a brother ; or to 

L. G. 24 
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put a different aspect on a case ; eg. virtus for temeritas, libera- 
litas for luxuria, &c 

GMasmUfl, 'making a (Greek) X,' i.e. * crossing' where a second and cor- 
responding set of words are stated in inverse order to that of the 
first set ; e.g. multa quae nostra causa nonfarimus y facimus causa 
atnicorum (Cic.). Cf. § 791, 4. 

GUm&x (or gradatio), a series of words or expressions each stronger than 
the preceding : nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cogitas, quod ego 
non modo audiam, sed etiam videam planeque sentiam (Cic.). See 
also the first ex. in § 537 a. 

Enall&ge, ' change,' i.e. use of a more general word for a specific word : 
e.g. Poenus for Hannibal \ urbs for Roma. 

948 EpezBgeafe, I additional explanation/ applied to such usages as habere in 

loricam donat habere viro (Verg.), or to the subordinate clause in 
pacem amicitiamque hortatus est, ut cum rege in gratiam rediret 
(Nep.), &c 

HbmoedtSleatttn, 'like ending* of several clauses; e.g. in muros statim 
curritur, exercitus a sociis accersitur, diUctusjuventutidenuntiaturi 
neminem alteri posse dare in matrimonium nisi penes quern sit 
patrimonium . 

Hflmgnymla, ' applicability of same word to different things ;' such words 
are called hdmdnjhai& ; e. g. taurus may be an animal, a moun- 
tain, a constellation, name of man or root of tree. (So Quintilian.) 

HjFperbdlS, 'exaggeration;' e.g. gemini minantur in caelum scopuli 
(Verg.); or the description of Camilla's swiftness in last ex. of 

§ 642. 
HysterOn prdt&rtm, ' putting the former later, of an inversion in expres- 
sions of the proper order in thought or fact; e.g. moriamur et 
in arma ruamus (Verg.). 

949 Irtinla, * dissimulation, 9 when the thing that is said is, or suggests, the con- 

trary of that which is meant; e.g. in balnds delituerunt: testis 
egregiosf dein temere prosUuerunt ; homines temperantisl (Cic 
Caec. 26) ; meque timoris argue tu, Drance, quando tot straps 
ucervos Teucrorum iua dextra dedit {Verg.). (Cf. § 653 and many 
sentences with quasi {690).) 

Iltdtes, ' plainness, ' used of a self-depreciatory mode of speaking ; e. g. turn 
negp instead oiaio ; non indoctus for doctus, &c. 

Mtt&ph&ra (or tranalatlo), 'transference ' of a term from its proper subject 
to another : frequently the application of a physical or concrete 
term to a mental or abstract subject; e.g. sitiunt segetes, asper 
homo ('rough,' i.e. 'ill-tempered'); incensus ira, 'fired with 
rage ; ' eloquentiaejulmina, &c It differs from allegory only by be- 
ing less sustained, and by being worked into the discourse instead 
of being an independent fable. Almost all language is metaphor, 
more or less vivid and conscious. 

Kfttdnjfrnla, ' change of name,' -applied to such expressions as Neptunus for 
'sea ; ' Vulcanus for 'fire ; ' Ceres for ' corn ; ' bene moratae urbes for 
bene morati urbis does ; Graecia for Graeci; Vergilius for carmina 
Vergili; proximus ardet Ucalegon, where UcaUgon is for 'Uca- 
legon's house.' 

Onomatopoeia, 'name making,' in modern writers applied only to making 
names from the sounds which they are to denote ; e. g. uWa, 
* howler;' murmur; clangor; hirrire (of a dog snarling), &c 
960 OxjhnorfaL, 'pointedly foolish,' applied to such expressions as imsaniau 
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sapieniia ; strenua inertia ; splendid? tnendax : et absenUs adsunt et 

egenies abundant et imbecilli valent et y quod difficilius dictu est, 

mortui vivunt (Cic. Lael. 7). 
P&rdndmasla (adnominatio), 'playing upon a word/ 'punning; ' e.g. consul 

ipse parvo animo et pravo, facie magis quamfacetiis ridiculus (Cic). 

Inceptio est amentium hand amanhum (Ter.). Praetor iste vel 

potius praedo sociorum. Cut quod libet f hoc licet. 
Periphrasis, * roundabout expression/ * circumlocution ; ' e. g. fac discos for 

disce; vos oratos volo for vos oro ; Scipionis procidentia Kartha- 

ginis opes /regit for Scipio Karthaginem /regit. 
Prdfldpdpoela, ' personification ; ' e.g. crudelitatis mater avaritiast, pater 

furor. Si patria mea loquatur, l M. Tulli, quidagisV (Cic.) Ex- 

templo Libyae magnas it Famaper urbes (Verg.). See Verg. Aen. 

VI. 373 — 281. 
Sjfrdcddch8, when the whole is 'understood along with' (i. e. under the name 

of) '0 part? e.g. puppis for navis; tectum for domus ; mucro or 

ferrum for gladius; &c. 

951 Sdloedsmus, i.e. grammatical blunder in matters of syntax; Quintilian in- 

stances nonfeceris for nefeceris (§ 668) ; hie out illeiox hie an ille; 
eo intus and intro sum for eo intro and intus sum. See Barba- 
xismus. 

syndnjfrnla, ' using different words or expressions for same meaning ; ' e. g. 
nonferam, nonpatiar, non sinam (Cic). Words of same mean- 
ing are called sj^nOnjhn&; e.g. gladius with ensis; scutum with 
clipeus ; marevrithponlus, &c 

TautOldgla, ' repetition of the same thing ; ' sometimes used as identical with 
synonvmia ; sometimes applied to repetitions of the same word ; 
e. g. non solum igitur illud judicium judicii simile, judices, non f nit 
(Cic). Nam cujus rationis ratio non exstat, ei rationi ratio non 
estfidem habere (Cornif.). 

952 It is important to bear in mind that these terms are only short modes of 
referring to certain (or uncertain) classes of usages, and the sphere of this 
application is different in different writers. Whether the usages are legiti- 
mate or proper depends on the context and the occasion and on general 
considerations of intelligibility, good sense, vigorous expression, propriety, 
habit of speakers and writers and the like, and does not depend at all on 
there being a name for the usage. A name confers no licence, and a gram- 
matical or rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of a law. The mode in 
which these figures are spoken of in old writers (e.g. ' This is by metonymy,' 
&c) might mislead a student to attribute to them some inherent worth or 
authority. 
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APPEXDIX F 

PRIXCrPAL fEXTANT, LATIX AUTHORS. 

Gb. BT&eriws, a I^rrfir, of Omj,un i ."a » <L 159, B-C Domarfr aid 
pcecs; only aagmeufT eiTTTTf 

T- mmcenm Plamtmav bt 354 g.c. at Sassna. En Uinccsu <£. 1S4 B.C 
G:cze&!es. 20 of which are nfimr. many being wrinsL aoc — r*»} LC 

fe. Emmiw*. b- sjrj i.c 2c Rmiiae el GiTff hrig, <L 169 lc Poems 
epic anil dramatic: only fragments *>**~i*t 

ML IwntBB Ca.t« iCmBmrimBr, b- 234 B^c at Taacriiimv <L 149 B.C 
History, sprgrhr% and treatise oa frcning; this "1 **rhu* and 



F. Tirwmtlmsv h. 1S5 B»c at Carrftage: <L 159 bx. Set 



Attims for Accbbsu h. 170 B.C, d. cz. 104. B~c Tragedies sad 

ccier poems ; fragments onir eir«mr. 

GL LmcIlimB, b~ 14S b~c at Saessa. Aanmca m Campania, <L 103 B.C 
Satires; only fi-^iMtmrw eitim. 

£*£&» 4gK. (A) Cramra. 

Cfrrmlflcimm, probaMe suae of the author of a treatise on rhetoric 
addressed to C H aemiiu s and gnnffff with Gesso's works* Pbssblr 
Q. Carni£cias trth. pL 69 B-C 

ML **■—"■■ Y&rrw, b. 116 blc. at Reate, «L 27 blc. \mwamua 
and ginnmuk al writings; satires, portly in vase; a tieatiae on mnuBg. 
Frnfffrif : port of a work on the Latin. language ♦ written cxr. 43 B-C.^ and 
the treatise de rt rmsticx iwrzcea 37 B-C-j : fragments only of others. 

M. TaHnv Clctra, b. 106 b.cl at Tascalnm, d- 43 *-C Speeches, 
treatises oa rhetoric and pftilnsopby, and prrvate fctteis* 5^ spefchrs 
f some miTfiIatrri) y most of the treatises and many letters are* 



from. &i bl c ; tr e atises from. 55 blc^ except a work on i m rtwik, wnctem in 
Ins youth ; letters from. 68 blc. all reaching nearly to bis death. Frag- 
ments only of Iris pcems f ltjuf. 

H- Tairnv Cieerw, be 102 blc <L 43 blc- A short pofniral essay 
dg fetitijne cawamLziMs : ertanr (wirfi hc» brother s wrftingsX- 

CL JDfam Cacsax. b. ioolc^ <L 44 b.c Sjoeedbes* history, treatises 
op a atiuoumi and grammar; early histories (or rather notes far hitfaj) of 
his own campaigns ent<tnt- 

A Mirtimav <L 43 b>C^ -wrote Sth book of Caesar dr Bdh Gaffiv. 
and Zk£Zmm A r t immipimaumz both eitant, printed with Caesar. 

Cwrmmmi liptt, b. 104 to 94 B-C near the Po^ d. anber 3s blc His- 
tory in the form of biographies : some e^Tant. 

T. Ucrctiu Gazwjy b. 00 &.C-* d. 55 B-C. PhOasophBcal poem: 
cszant. 

C IBfeim CmtmUm% h. 87 B.C. at VeroBo, d. 54 B.C. Poesis, 
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Fublilius Syrus of Antioch, cir. 45 B.C. Mimes. Extant a collection 
of proverbial lines extracted from them. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, b. 87 B.C. at Amiternum, d. 34 B.C. History. 
Extant : histories of wars with Catiline and with Jugurtha, and some 
speeches from the other histories. 

956 M. Caellua M. F. Rufos b. 85 — 82 B.C., d. dr. 48 B.C. Speeches. 
Some lively letters -to Cicero are extant, forming Book vixi. of Cic. ad 
J*amiliares- 

Among other correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters have 
come to us with Cicero's, are L. Munatiufl Plancus (Cic. ad Fanu Book 
x.); C. Aslslus Folllo (same Book) ; D. Brutus (Bookxi.); 0. Cassius 
(Book xii.); P. Lentulua (ibid.); H. Junius Brutus (Cic. Epist. -ad 
M. Brutum). One or two letters also occur from C. Jul Caesar, Gn. 
Pompeius, M. Porelus Cato, H. Antonlus, M. Lepldus, Q. Metel- 
lus Nepos, Matins, Caecina, Cicero Alius. 

(B) Augustan. 

957 P. Vergllius Maro, b. 70 b.c. at Andes near Mantua, d. 19 B.C. 
Rural and epic poems, viz. Bucolica (B.C. 41 — 38) ; Gtorgica (B.C. 37 — 30); 
A ends (begun cir. B. C. 26 ; left unfinished at his death) : all extant. Some 
other smaller poems, partly satirical, which have been ascribed to him, are 
extant. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, b. 65 B.C. at Venusia, d. 8 B. c. Poems lyrical 
and satirical or didactic ; partly in the form of epistles ; all extant. 

T. Llvius, b. 59 B.C. at Patavium, d. 16 A. D. History of Rome from 
the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus (9 B.C.), in 142 books of 
which 35 books (viz. 1 — x. xx — xlv) only are extant. 

AlbiusTIbullus, b. cir. 54 B.C., d. 19 B.C. Poems chiefly amatory. 
Other poems are printed with Tibullus', especially those of 

LygdamuB, b. cir. 43 B.C. Amatory poems. 

Sextus PrdpertiuB, b. cir. 49 B.C. in Umbria, d. after 16 B.C. Poems 
chiefly amatory ; all extant. 

L. Annaeus Stindca (the father), b. cir. 54 b. c. at Corduba, d. cir. 
38 A. D. Wrote in old age reminiscences and specimens of the exercises 
of rhetorical schools, called Suasoriac and Controversiae ; partly extant. 
(Often called Seneca Rhetor to distinguish him from his son.) 

VitruviuB Polllo, cir. 14 B.C. Wrote a work on Architecture, still 
extant. 

P. Ovldius Kftso, b. 43 B.C. at Sulmo, d. 17. A. D. Poems amatory 
(B.C. 14 — 1 A.D.) mythological and antiquarian (a. d. 2 — 8) and elegiac 
(a.d. 9 — 16) all extant. A tragedy which he wrote is not extant*. 

Orfttius. Poem on hunting; extant probably only in part. 

Hanilius. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Augustus' 
reign; extant. 

Silver Age. (A) Early. 

968 T. Claudius Caesar Oermanicus, b. 15 b.c, d. 18 a.d. Translation 
in hexameters of Aratus' poem on the constellations. 

M. Velleius Paterculus, a soldier before 1 a.d., d. after 30 a.d. 
Roman history ; a short work mainly extant. 
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Valerius »«•**«««■ cir. 30 A.D. Wrote collection of anecdotes, 
all or almost all extant. 

A. Coxnfittus C el bus, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises on various 
arts; work on medicine extant. 

Phaedrus (freedman of Augustus). Fables in verse ; mainly extant. 

L. Annaens Stnftca (the son), b. cir. 4 B.C., d. 65 a. d. Philosophy 
and tragedies r both largely extant. 

Q. Curtlui Rfiftu, time of Claudius. History of Alexander the Great ; 
not wholly extant. 

L. Junius Mttderatus Cdlumella, of Gades, time between Celsus and 
"Plinius major. Treatise on farming, in twelve books (one in verse); all 
extant. 

Q. Ascffnius P&ll&nuB, cir. 3 — 88 a.d. Notes on Cicero's speeches, 
partly preserved. 

„ Pompdnius Mela of Tingentera in Spain, time of Claudius. Geography; 
extant 

A. Per slug Flaccus, b. at Volaterra 34 a.d., d. 61 a.d. Satirical 
poetry; extant. 

M. Annaens Lficanus, b* 39 a. d., d. 65 a. d. Poem on war between 
Pompey and Caesar called Pharsalia ; extant. 

PetrOnlus ArWter, time of Nero. Romance; extant in large frag- 
ments, chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

Calpurnlus, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry ; extant. 



959 (B) Age of Quintilian. 

C. Pllnius SScundua (the elder), b. 23 a.d., d. 79 A.D. History, 
Grammar, Natural History ; extant only Natural History in 37 books. 

C. Valerius Flaccus, d. before 90 a. D. Epic poems on Argonantic 
expedition ; extant. 

C. SIllus Italians, b. 35 a.d., d. 101 a.d. Epic poem on 2nd Punic 
War. Extant. 

P. Papillitis Statins, b. at Naples cir. 45 a.d., d. 96 a.d. Poems 
epic and occasional. Extant: TAchais cir. 80—91 a.d. ; Achillas (un- 
finished) and Silvae written in the last years of his life. 

M. Valerius Martialis, b. at Bilbilis in Spain cir. 42 a.d., d. cir. 
102 A. D. Epigrams in verse ; extant. 

M. Fabiua Quint 111 anus, b. at Calagurris in Spain, cir. 35 A.D., 
d. cir. 95 a. D. Treatise on rhetoric ; extant. 

Sex Julius Frontlnna, b. cir. 40 a.d., d. cir. 103 a.d. Military and 
engineering works. Extant : treatise on Roman aqueducts, and anecdotes 
of military tactics, and fragments. 

960 (C) -Age of Tacitus, 

Cornelius Tacitus, b. cir. 54 a.d., d. cir. 119 a.d. Rhetoric and 
later Roman history. Extant; a considerable part of the history, a life of 
Julius Agricola and a description of Germany. A dialogue ' de oraioribus ' 
is attributed to him,, but its very different style from that of the other 
works of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

C. Pllnlus CaecUius Secundus (the younger), b. at Comum 62 a.d., 
d. 1 13 a. d. Letters (published by himself) and a panegyrical speech. Extant. 
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D. Junius Juvtinalis, b. at Aqulnum cir. 67 A.D., d. cir. 147 a.d. 
(So according to Friedlander. Usually put ao years eailier.) Satires; 
extant. 

Vellui Longus, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one of which 
is extant. 

Hyginus, time of Trajan. . Landsurveying ; partly extant. 

C. SuStOnius Tranquillus, b. cir. 75 a.d., d. cir. 160 a.d. Biogra- 
phical, antiquarian and grammatical writings. Partly extant, principally 
the Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 a.d. 



APPENDIX G. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



For abbreviations of money, see §§ 178, 181, of date, §§ 917, 918. 



A. 

App. 

C. 

Cn. 

D. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

AY- 



(1) First names (Praenomlna). 

Aulus. Mam. 

Appius. N. or Num. 

Gain* P. 

Gnaeus. Q. 

Declxnus. S. or Sex. 

Kaeso. Ser. 

Lucius. S. or Sp. 

Marcus. T. 

Manius. Ti. 



Maniercus. 

Numerius. 

Publius. 

Qvlntus. 

Sextos. 

Servlus. 

Spurlus. 

Titus. 

Tiberius. 



Women's names are expressed by inverted characters ; as, 3 for Gaia* 



Ces. or Cens. 

Cos. 1 

D. 

Des. 

F. 

Imp. 

Leg. 

L. or Lib. 

Mag. 

N. 

P. C. 

P.M. 

PR. 

Proc.0tPro.) 
Cos. ( 

Pro. Pr. 
Proq. 
P. R. 

Q. 



(2) Titles of Persons^ &c. 

Censor or Gensores. Quir. 

Consul or Consules. 

Divus. 

Deslgnatus. 

Flllus. 

Imperator. 

Legatus. 

Libertus, Liberta. 

Maglster. 

Nepos. 

Patres dtonscrlpti. 

Pontifex Maximus. 

Praetor, trrPraetores. X. V. 

Pro consule, i.e. Pro- X. Vir. Stl. 

consul. Judik. 

Propraetor. 

Proqvaestor. XV. V. S. F. 

Populus Bomanus. 
Qvaestor. 



Resp. 

R : P. P. R. Q. 

S. 

S. P. Q. R. 

S. P. P. Q. R. 

Tr. Mil. 
Tr. Pl. 
Tr. Pot. 



Qviritess 
Respubllca. 
Respubllca Populi Ro- 

manl Qvlrltium. 
Servus. 
Senatus Populusque 

Bomanus. 
Senatus Populus Pie- 

besque Bomana. 
Trlbunus Mllitum. 
Trlbunus Plebls. 
Tribunlcia Potestate. 
Decemvir. 
Decemvir stlitibus 

(i.e. llUbUfl) Judi- 

candls. 
Qvindectmviri sacris 

fadundis. 



1 Not until 3rd cent. p. Chr. was cons, used ; in Diocletian's time be- 
gan the custom of doubling the s (e.g. conss.) to denote the plural 
(Mommsen). 
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The name of the tribe to which a person belonged is sometimes added 
to the name in an abbreviated form; thus, Pop. for Pnpiatt; QvL or 
Qrir. for Qrirlna. See § 512, and Caelins' letter in Cic Epist. ad Fam. 
viii. 8, f 5. 



(3) 



D. M. S. IMs Haafbns 

D. S. P. De na pecmrla. 

F. C. Faciendum 

H. C. E. me condltus 



Sepulchral. 

xx. S. E. 
OB. 
P. C. 
V. 



mc situs 

Otdtt. 

Ponendum caravit. 

vTxtt. 



(4) In voting an trials. 

A. Absolro. 

C Cowdemno. 

N. L. Hon liquet. 



A. P. 
V. R. 



In voting on laws. 

Antlqaam (legem) probo. 
TJtt 



(5) Epistolary. 

D. Data (est epistola). 

S. D. Balaton dldt. 

S. P. D. Salutem plurimam dldt. 

S. Salutem (dldt). 

S. V. B. E. E. V. 81 Tales, bene est : ego valeo. 

S. T. E. Q. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 81 tuexercitusque valettabene 

est : ego quota* valeo. 
S. V. G. V. 81 Tales gaudeo. Valeo. 

(6) In decrees of the Senate. 

D. E. R. I. C. De ea re Ita censuerunt. 

I. N. IntercesBlt nemo. Scr. arf. Scrlbendo arfuerant (i.e. adfuerunt). 

S. C. Senatns consultum. V. F. Verba fecit. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

A. U. C. Anno urms condltae. ITER. Iterum. 

D. D. Donodedit. L. libertas. 

DD. Dederunt. M. P. MUle passman. 

D. D. D. Dat, dlcat, dedlcat. Q. B. F. F. Q. S. Quod bonum felix 

F. F. F. Felix, faustum, fortuna- laustiimqueslt (cf.§666). 

tun. 
HS (for IIS, i.e. duo + semis) sestertius (§ 910). 



A. C. Anno Christ! 

A. D. Anno Domini. 

A. M. Anno mundL 

a ~ 

p.C.n.f post 

c. caput, capitis, &c. (chapter). 

cet. cetera. 

cf. confer, or, conferatur. 

Cod., Codd. Codex, Codices. 



■i 



>£[%] ^* Christum natum. 



(8) Modern Latin. 

coll. coHato, or, coHatis. 

comp. or cp. oompara, or, compa- 

retur. 
del. dele, or, deleatur. 
D. O. M. Deo optimo maxlmo. 
ed., edd. edltlo, edltiones. 
e.g. exempli gratUL 
etc. or &c. et cetera, 
h. e. hoc est. 



Abbreviations. 
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I. C. Jeans Chrlstus. N.B. 

Ictus. Juris consultus. N. T. 

ibid, ibidem. obs. 

id. idem. P. S. 

i. e. id est. q. v. 

i. q. id quod. sc. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. sq., 

L. B. Lectori Benevolo. s. v. 

1. c loco citato. vid. 
1. 1. loco laudato, 
leg. lege, or, legatur. 
L. S. Locus Sigilli. 

MS., MSS. Manuscriptum (or Manu-V. eel. 
scriptus, sc. liber), Manuscripta, V. cl. 



Nota bene. 

Novum Testamentum. 

observa, or, observetur. 

Fostscriptum. 

quern, or quod, vide, 
scilicet. 
sqq. sequent!, sequentlbus. 

sub voce. 

vide. 



or manuscript!. 



viz. videlicet. 

v. versus, versum, &c. 

v. c. verbi causa. 

Vlr celeberrlmus. 
Vir clarlsslmuB. 
V. T. Vetus Testamentum. 



TRANSLATION OF EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

[The figures relate to the sections.] 

439. They will compare Veii, Fidenae, Collatia, Aricia, Tusculum with 
Caere, Teanum, Neapdlis, Puteoli, Nuceria. You gave no answer to your 
fellow-citizens, none to your allies, none to kings: no assertion was made 
by the verdict of judges, by the votes of the people, by the authority of the 
body before me : before your eyes was a dumb form, a voiceless senate-house, 
a silent and downcast state. 441 (a). He unites his two daughters to 

the royal youths Lucius and Arruns Tarquin. Publius and Servius Sulla. 
Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. Pet Tullia, my little darling, is clamorous 
for your present. O philosophy guide of life, O thou that ever seekest for 
virtue and drivest vices forth. This is the war, Porsinna, which we 
Roman youths proclaim against you. The name of that disease is avarice. 

441 (b). This city is Rome. Caesar was created consul. Caesar may 
be (be created, propose a law in his capacity of,) consul. Gains Junius 
dedicated when dictator the temple, which he had vowed when consul, and 
had ordered when censor to be built. Dolabella having been decreed 
yesterday to be an enemy, war must be carried on. Could I make Cilicia 
into Aetolia or Macedonia? A good-for-nothing and an idler is Davus: 
you on the other hand are spoken of as a fine and clever judge of the old 
masters. The arrival of Philotimus — what a fellow that is ! such a fool and 
for ever telling lies for Pompey — took away all our breath. This man's 
name also is Menaechmus. The boy had the name of Needson given him 
from his poverty. We caught a sight of your heart, a simpleminded fellow. 

448. The learned are of opinion. Sweets delight. What is this? 
To whom did he give the purchase money? whence did he get it, and 
how much was it he gave? I am a timid man. I am a timid woman. 
They are timid women. Death then is a wretched thing, since it is an 
evil thing. That is just what I think, that the good are blessed, the 
villainous are wretched. Flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend but 
even of a freeman. Toil and pleasure, things most unlike by nature, are 
joined to one another by a kind of natural fellowship. Leisure and riches, 
which mortals count the first things. The heads of that conspiracy were (men) 
beaten with rods and struck with axes. A grievous thing is a wolf to the 
folds. An uncertain and ever changeable creature is woman. 444. A 

young man, an agnate (a relative through males ; cp. App. C), a friend, 
a living creature, an infant, a youth, a married man, an intimate, a rustic, 
a serpent (a crawling he or she), a fellow, &c. A convenience, a decree, 
a saying, a deed, fate [an uttered thing), a prodigy, an agreement, a sin, 
an answer, a secret, truth, a vow, &c. 446. This empty affair was 

presently the cause of a real disaster. I restore to you that law of 
Acilius', by which law many have been condemned after one statement of 
the case. 446. All lands and seas. Lands and seas all. To man's 

service we see all lands and seas obedient. 447. The African (wind) ; 
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hoary (hairs) ; the (games) of the circus; a birth(day); the setting (sun, i.e. 
the west) ; the Seventh (month, i.e. September) ; the sesterce (coin of two and 
a half pounds). Africa (the land of the AM); lamb (flesh) ; Appius' (road) ; 
arithmetic (the art of numeration)', hot (water); a tithe (tenth part); right 
{hand); a wild (beast); the Latin (festival); father- (land); a bordered 
(gown) ; the main (thing) ; a three-oar (ship), 1. e. with three ranks of oars. 
An estate at Cumae; Falernian (wine); neat (wine); winter-, settled, quar- 
ters. To play the first (parts); to drink cold (water). 448. True 
friendships are (friendships) for ever, /hand over to you a kingdom, strong 
if you be good, weak if you be evil. 449. They are called in their own 
tongue Kelts, in ours Gauls. The wings (tend) in different directions, 
the right tends towards the camp of the Samnites, the left towards the city. 
460. The envoys came to Caesar : he sent them back immediately. 
That fatherland is the first (to us in dearness, i. e.) in our affections, for which 
we ought to die, and to which we ought to devote ourselves wholly, and in 
which we ought to place all that is ours. For myself I was never brought 
to such great hopes by your letters as I was by those of others. Sternness in 
old age I approve, but, like other things, in bounds. The place on to which 
the Enetans and the Trojans first disembarked is called Troy. 451. 
That they used to think was riches, that was good reputation, and great 
rank. What among others is called passionateness, in a despotism is named 
haughtiness and cruelty. There was no doubt that the Roman should 
bring succour to the people of Luceria; the only matter for deliberation 
was the road (§ 490) they should take. Pompey the father who was a light 
to the empire of the Roman people having been extinguished, his son, the 
very copy of the father, was put to death. 402. It is only to the wise 
man that it happens to do nothing unwillingly, or in pain, or under com- 
pulsion. Marius who was previously set against the nobility, then presses 
them much and fiercely. Active make for the forum in the morning and 
at (i. e. not before) eventide your house. Appius from that day maintained 
the obstinacy from of old hereditary in his family by holding the censor- 
ship alone. 405. Milo was present. Pompey spoke. The gates are 
thrown open. Knowest thou not? Take then your crook. Guilt falls to 
prayers, tne innocent to wrath. It is the facts, the time, the risks, poverty, 
the splendid spoils of war, more than my words that urge you. Whence 
and whither wends Catius? 406. Lo, Priam (is here). Ha, Cris- 
pinus again. Ha, two letters from Varro. There's a crime, there's a 
cause for a runaway (slave), to put a king on his tr^ial. 407. Hail, my 
soul. O dear Clinia, hail. Mother, I call on thee. Keep not thy wrath, 
great priestess : Go, our glory, go. O Corydon, Cory don, what madness 
seized you ? You, mounds and groves of Alba, you, I say, I implore. Pollio, 
thee, Messalla, with thy brother, and you too, Bibulus and Servius, and with 
them thee, bright Furnius, I deliberately pass over. 409. Caesar 
advanced a three days' journey. A wall ten feet high. He is a thousand 
paces from Utica. One ought not to swerve a nail s breadth from a right 
conscience. Caesar pitches his camp three thousand paces from the camp 
of the Helvetii. 460. Through the nights he kept watch till actual 
morning, the whole of the day he used to snore. Now for a year you have 
been attending Cratippus' lectures. Nor will he be of this mind all his 
life. Sextus Roscius, forty years old. 461. Somewhat we have aided 
the Rutulians. What hurt do those things of yours do me? One feeling 
have you all, one desire. Sweetly smiling, sweetly speaking Lalage will I 
love. Rough, bitter-looking, back he retreats. Do I already seem to you 
to be living a long life ? Let me, I pray thee, first rage this rage of mine. 
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I have served a slavery to thy commands, my father. 462. In face and 

shoulders like a God. And she stands with her side pierced (§ 471, 1) with 
a javelin, stands wounded in the breast. The women clothe themselves in 
linen robes, leaving their arms bare to the shoulders (bare as to their fore- 
arms and arms above elbow). Anxious on behalf of the general. They 
live mainly on milk and cattle. 463. Far across the Tiber he lies (ill) 

near Caesar's gardens. Hannibal threw his forces across the Ebro. The 
Belgae crossed the Rhine of old. He keeps his army as near as possible to 
the enemy. He himself nearer the mountain places his troops. 464. 

He went away (into Sicily to Syracuse, i.e.) to Syracuse in Sicily. We came 
to Leucas : thence we had a splendid voyage to Corcyra. Write to your 
home. The old man buried himself in the country. Exiled by fate he 
came to Italy and the Lavinian shores. The army was ordered to assemble 
at Aquilonia. He received a matron into his house. 465. He went to 

Tarquinii, a large city of Etruria. 466. They come to look, they come 

to be looked at themselves. Maecenas goes to play, I and Vergil to take 
some sleep. I was engaged just now to cook, not to be thrashed. Is 
she given in marriage to Pamphilus to-day? 467. He went off to 

take service with the king in Sicily (unto Sicily to ithe king to fight). 
He flies to the Beaks (i.e. the place of addressing the Romans). He forced 
him to an arbitration (to an arbitrator). 468. Not woods nor rivers, 

'tis the country she loves and boughs bearing prolific fruits. Cervius in 
wrath is ever threatening (folk) with the laws and ballot box. Ware dog. 
I returned thanks. He gives me words (instead of money, i.e. cheats me). 
469. He blushed before the rights and honour of the suppliant (i.e. He 
respected the rights of , the suppliant who appealed to his honour). The 
woods reecho * Beautiful Amaryllis.' He begged him to dance (in the 
character of) the shepherd Cyclops. Even now with the tribuneship 
on his ljps he seeks an opportunity for sedition. 470. I did not 

conceal from you the language of Titus Ampius. I was the first whom the 
tribune asked' his opinion. The Latin legions had been taught Roman 
warfare by their long alliance. 471. The old man rises and wraps his 

limbs in the cloak. This youth having his temples girt with pure bay. At 
length having her spirit glutted, at length having avenged her hard griefs. 
Boys having their satchel and board hanging on their left arm. Having 
put on robes girt back, barefoot, with hair thrown upon her bare 
shoulders. 472. O too happy tillers of the soil, if they did but know their 
blessings. What a wretched guard was yours, Gnaeus Plancius ! what a 
tearful watch ! what bitter nights ! what an unfortunate post to guard my life 
too ! On your honour, gods (I appeal to your honour) ; (you see) a man lost 
and wretched. Lo four altars ! behold two for thee, Daphnis, two (altars), 
high altars, for Phoebus. Whence (can I get) me a stone? But what is the 
good of riches collected by such torments? 474 (a). You plough for 

yourself, you harrow for yourself, you sow for yourself, for yourself also, 
will you reap. Whither my books have been allowed to go, I am not 
allowed to go. He says to Cleomenes : I will spare you only. When I 
married you, my torch was a hurt to none. What wished I for my wretched 
self? Keep your things to yourself (a formula used in divorces). What 
presents will you give Nisus worthy of him? The t excellent father smiled 
to him. 474 (£). I put in to unknown (shores), having escaped from 

my brother and the sea. Life is taken from the young by force, from the 
old by ripe age. Cassius was being put to direct the fires, Cethegus the 
slaughter. Thou who art lord to me art a wretched slave to others. Ward 
off the solstice from the herd. 474 {c ). Everything is made more like a 
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camp than a city. A grievous thing is a wolf to the folds, showers to the 
ripe corn. 475. From thee is the start: for thee (i.e. when I have 

reached thee) will I leave off. Leaning on a taper olive thus began Damon. 
IVe (men) put loads on certain beasts, we put yokes. The Samnites kept 
riding up to the rampart. 476. Caesar had everything to do at once. 

Each must use his own judgment. Who has not heard of Demosthenes' 
sleepless nights? To many good men he left tears when he died, to none 
more tears than thee. Land is before thy eyes, before ours are the waters. 
477. To himself Damocles seemed a fortunate man. Blest to me is the 
land in which thou wert born. To a longing mind nothing is done speedily 
enough. To those who confess the truth, it was the broadacres that ruined 
Italy. 478. This was their two days' warservice for you. But, you must 
know, of a sudden came Caninius to me in the morning. There's a youth 
for you, the copy and likeness of myself. 479. Know you not then 

that kings have long arms?' It is always so in a state; those who have no 
wealth envy the good (i.e. the nobler). What is the good of fortune to me 
if I am not allowed to use it (Quo mihi with accus. not nom. perhaps for 
quo mihi est habere)! In this case I have to do entirely with Clodia. It will 
be the mischief for my soldiers, if (I shall find) they have not kept quiet. 
There's for you ! Woe to your head ! 480. Cato is Rome's father and 

Rome's husband. For him the eyes (i.e. his eyes) are pressed with hard 
rest and iron sleep. As a lad whose name was Servius Tullius was sleeping, 
his head they say caught fire. 481. A commission of ten for writing 

laws. The instructions for doing a work. They settled a day for a council. 
Magius was insolvent. We found (at the time) no drinking-water. 482 

(a). The sea is destructive to- greedy skippers. I find myself forced to be a 
burden before I am a benefit to you. As a vine is a grace to trees, and 
grapes to vines, thou art all grace to thine. I hate, and am hateful to, the 
Romans. The business did not prove damaging to anyone. That easily 
comes to pass which is dear to the Gods. It is not worth while to recount 
this. 482 (b). To sit in the middle of three is among the Numidians 

taken as an honour. He has it in charge to see what you lack. Who will 
there be to throw that at you as a fault? You blame that in me which to 
Q. Metellus was granted to be an honour, and is to-day and ever will be the 
greatest glory. 482 (c). They had sent the cavalry to aid Caesar. He 

leaves five cohorts to guard the camp. Not until the battle was over 
did the Samnites come to support the Romans. 485. You choose 

to trade: why not at Pergamum? at Smyrna? at Tralles? Fleeing 
from the battlefield they did not stop before (they were at) Venusia or 
Canusium. The commons of Rome I have tended in the field and at home. 
I am in an agony of soul. We are in suspense of soul. He died at Cumae 
whither he had betaken himself. 486. Fickle as the wind, let me in 

Rome love Tibur and at Tibur Rome. He prepares for war by land and 
sea. There is a panic all through the camp. The first of the two spears 
was fixed in the ground, the second in the middle of his back. 488. A 

senator is bid three things, to attend; to speak in his place, that is, when 
the question is put to him ; to speak with moderation, (that is) not to speak 
interminably. In the first place we see (§ 478) everywhere in all directions 
there is no limit. 489. They agree on oath that no one should receive 

to his city, his house, his table, his hearth, anyone who has left the battle- 
field a conauered man. He from his notorious intimacy will (cheer me 
with, i.e.) snow me hospitality. 490. A wolf entered by the Esquiline 

Gate and passing along Tuscan Street had escaped through the Capene 
Gate, From here we take straight to Beneventum. 491. Caninius 
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having come to me late in the evening and said he was going the next 
morning to you, I wrote a letter at night. I wish (that it should be come 
to Philolaches to meet me, i.e.) to be fetched from Philolaches' (house), 
in good time. The temple of Castor was dedicated the same year on 
the 15th July. It had been vowed during the war with the Latins. 
The Arabs wander over fields and mountains winter and summer. Livius 
(Andronicus) exhibited a play in the consulship of Gaius Claudius and 
Marcus (Sempronius) Tuditanus (i.e. in the year 240 B.C.). 492. In 

three hours you can .get to Aduatuca. If he had owed it, Sextus, you 
would have sued for it immediately; if not immediately, soon (paulo § 496) 
after; if not soon, still some time after (§ 496); within (those six months, 
i. e.) six months from then surely ; in the course of a year without question. 
So (within these four hundred years, i.e.) within four hundred years from 
now there was a king at Rome. 493. . It is a real sorrow not to have 

seen the games of the circus for a year. He lived (eighty years, i.e.) to the 
age of eighty. Why do you ask how long he lived? 494. Take this 

rice-gruel. How much did it cost? A trifle. But how much? Eight asses 
(four pence). Of little worth are arms abroad, unless there is policy at 
home. The father reckons it at nothing. Our ancestors placed in the 
laws that a thief should be condemned in double (the value of the property), 
a usurer in fourfold. 495. This man sold his country for gold: he made 
and remade laws for a price. In Sicily com was at most 3 sesterces per 
bushel {strictly the bushel of corn was at 3 sesterces) . That hesitation cost him 
dearly. Most men sentence souls to death, as if they had been condemned 
of a capital offence. The same thing was done by Lucius Philippus, a man 
most worthy of his father, grandfather and ancestors. For my part I do not 
think myself worthy of such an honour. 496. Occasionally they make a 

month a day or two longer. If you had only become the worse looking by 
only a black tooth or a single nail, I should have believed you. The more 
numerous the Veientes were, the greater the slaughter was. He had vowed 
the temple ten years before (before by ten years) the war with the Poeni. 
The temple of Aesculapius is five miles (five thousand paces) from the city. 
497. You have erred not indeed in the whole matter but, what is most 
important, in the dates. All bewildered in ears and eyes were (§ 339) 
numb with fear. As great as Calchas in (interpreting) the organs (of 
animals), or the Telamonian in arms, or AutomSdon with a chariot, so great 
am I as a lover. They eat herbs terrible (in the speaking, i.e.) to speak of, 
not merely to eat. 498. Rich in land, rich in money invested in loans. 

The country house abounds with pork, kid, lamb, fowl, milk, cheese, 
honey. To him the city was surrendered, bare of a garrison, crammed 
with supplies. Ariovistus forbade the whole of Gaul to the Romans. He 
did me out of all that gold. 499. Bulls defend themselves with horns, 

boars with tusks, lions with the grip of their teeth, other beasts by flight, 
others by hiding. These are the things I feed on, these I delight in, these 
I thoroughly enjoy. Friends one can neither collect by an armed raid nor 
procure with gold: they are got by attention and good faith. He is 
overwhelmed with the hatred of all classes, above all he is floored by 
the evidence. What are you to do with such a man as this? 600. 

Sometimes the eyes cannot discharge their proper functions. The com* 
forts which we have, and the light we enjoy, and the breath we draw 
are, as we see, given us by Jove. Now is the need for courage, Aeneas, 
how for a steady heart. You fade after discharging all the duties of life. 
501. He all but collapsed from fear, I from laughter. In so long a time 
(§ 492) many properties were being held without wrong by inheritance (cf. 
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§ 99 d) y many by purchase, many by dowry. He was growing old from 
grief and tears. The district of Abano is esteemed for its countryman 
Livius. 602. What sort of looking man was he? A red man, big- 

bellied, with thick ankles, somewhat black (in hair), with a big head, 
sharp eyes, a ruddy face, very big feet. He kept declaring that he had no 
slave at all of that name. The first elements are simple and solid. Lucius 
Catilina was born of noble race, with great energy mental and physical, 
but of a bad and vicious disposition. Tribunes of the soldiers with the 
power of consuls. 603 1. First if you please let us proceed after the 

fashion of the Stoics, afterwards we will digress as our habit is. Marius 
advances with his troops in square column. 603 a. Think that 

Naevius did everything at Rome properly and reasonably, if this is con- 
sidered to have been done rightly and duly. Caesar, as was his custom, was 
on guard at the work. I had scarce uttered these words, when with a groan 
lie thus replies. They leap down from their chariots and fight on foot. 
504. What can be maintained with such a people as this? Nothing should 
be despaired of with Teucer for leader and Teucer for luckbringer. I am 
sorry that you suspected me on the score of negligence. I copy out the 
books in the forum among a great crowd of people. 505. While the 

consul was saying this, the horsemen throw themselves on the flanks. 
Quickly accomplishing the work and taking the legions across and choosing 
a fit place for the camp, he recalled the rest of the troops. A (meeting of 
the) senate cannot be held in the whole month of February, unless the 
deputations are either settled or put off. When dictating this to you I was 
in good spirits excepting only for your not being with me. Thence he 
advanced towards Pluinna, having not yet ascertained what part the enemy 
had made for. 506. It is decreed that they should be sent into the pro- 

vinces according to the result of the lot. At length with reluctance, driven 
by the loud shouts of the Ithacan, according to agreement he opens his mouth. 
In a calm as they say anyone makes a pilot. 507. It was necessary to 

meet Hirtius. Before you begin there needs deliberation, and, after delibera- 
tion, early action. 508. In the presence of the judge. In hand. Before 
the walls. He lies under the ground. 509. Damaratus fled from 

Corinth to Tarquinii. Nothing here as yet from Brundisium. Brutus wrote 
from Rome. Showers of stones fell from the sky. 510. To fall off the 

rock. To come from Pollio. He comes from Spain. He departed from 
Gergovia. He is driven out of the town of Gergovia. He is three thousand 
paces from Rome. 511. He endeavoured to drive Publius Varius from 

his holdings. Caesar had cut off the enemy from their supplies of corn. 
He leaves Italy. He loses his case. I was abstaining from lampreys. 
Released from work. Free from care and toil. Ware mischief. 512. 

Apollo was the son of Jove and Latona. From Latinus sprang Alba, from 
Alba Atys, from Atys Capys, from Capys Capetus, from Capetus Tiberinus. 
L. Domitius, son of Gnaeus, of the Fabian tribe, {surnamed) Ahenobarbus 
(Brazenbeard). 513 (a). What is more hard than a rock, what softer 

than a wave? This state has brought forth none either more brilliant for 
their achievements (§ 497) or more refined gentlemen than Publius Africanus, 
Gaius Laelius, Lucius Furius. I am in want of bread, a better thing to me 
now than honeyed cakes. I fear you may think some other than the wise 
and good to be the happy man. 513 (b). He did not come to Rome 

so soon as all hoped. My eyes see farther than usual. Plant no tree, Varus, 
before the sacred vine. 516. Cicero's house. Crassus' son. Hector's 

Andromache (his wife). The sun's rising. The moon's horns. Goddesses 
of. the sea. The toil of learning. His best friends. An enemy to ease, a . 
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foe to the good. It is worth while to recall to mind the pains our ancestors 
took. What a full attendance of the senate on that occasion, what expec- 
tations on the part of the people, how the deputations flocked to the 
place from all Italy, how manly, spirited, and dignified was Publius Len- 
tulus the consul! As a God will you be to me. 517. Everything 

which was the woman's becomes the man's property, held as dowry. 
Now I know myself to be entirely given to Pompey. We held the Car- 
thaginians as our wards. It is all men's interest to act rightly. 618. 
My house. Thy friends. My accuser. By my single help (By the help 
of me alone) the commonwealth is preserved. It is mine (my habit) to 
speak freely. The common parent of us all. Nor will I make the glory 
mine, the toil theirs. 519. This concerns me. He said, this con- 
cerned them more than himself. It is greatly for the interest of Cicero or 
rather for mine or, upon my word, for that of both, that I should visit him 
while at his studies. 520. Alone of all. Many of you. The third of 
the kings of Rome. Of the provinces, Macedonia is harassed by the wild 
tribes, Cilicia by the pirates. Each of them. The middle of the path. The 
level parts of the city. The better part of me. 521. All of us. In 
the middle of the city. At the end of the year. The whole of Asia. The 
rest of the crowd. The front of the base. The back of the paper. Each of 
the brothers. Three hundred of us have sworn to one another. Friends, of 
whom he had many, were present. 522. This piece of reward. But 
little prudence. Something beautiful. To such a pitch of misery was 
I to come. You have logs in plenty (cf. § 11 7). All the ships (What of ships) 
there had been anywhere they had collected to one place. They point out 
that there is nothing left them beyond the soil of the land. 523 (a). 
The honour of the consulship. The number of three hundred. The virtue 
of justice. The lofty city of Buthrotum. The nymphs gave the nourish- 
ment of milk. A squadron of three hundred horsemen. Supports (con- 
sisting) both of foot and horse. There are two kinds of liberality ; one in 
giving a kindness, the other in returning it. 523 (6). A heap of corn. 
Rewards in money. A great number of horses. A great quantity of 
seeds. Six days' space. A thousand coins. He was reluctant to give too 
much profit out of the tithes. A scoundrel of a fellow, Palaestrio. They 
get 400 bushels to the good. They are compelled to pay to Valentius 
30,000 sesterces extra. 524. A ditch a hundred feet long. A boy of 
sixteen. You will have a guest of no great appetite, but great in merriment. 
Your letters are of the greatest weight with me. 525 (a). The accusa- 
tion of the guilty. The possession of influence. The care for other people's 
things. The purchaser of the estate. A knowledge of law. An actor of 
the best parts. Lazy reluctance to bury them individually. Hesitation to 
invade. Greedy of praise. Shirking toil. A man who holds to his pur- 
pose. Time that eats things away. Like their parents. Conscious of the 
crime. (Declaration of law, i.e.) Jurisdiction. 525 (£). Freedom from 
office. The struggle for official honours. Gods who have the rule over 
souls. Animosities taken up from political differences. Devoted to litera- 
ture. A mind without fear of death. Uncertain of opinion. Doubtful of 
the future. 526. Ripe in age. Late in studies. Lessened in (head, 
i.e.) civil position. Upright in judgment. Secret in hatred. Fierce of 
tongue. 527. He accused the one of canvassing. They get acquitted 
of treason. He charges Gaius Verres with avarice and boldness. You 
duly sue for theft. Condemned to pay his vow. Caught in the perpetration 
of capital crimes. On his trial for parricide. Already suspected of enter- 
taining too ambitious hopes. 528. Some day (i.e. At length) pity 
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your allies. I indeed feel pity for the very walls and roof. It repents you 
of your fortune. I am bored and wearied with the ways of the state. To 
admire for justice. To envy one the chickpease reserved. 529. I re- 

member the living nor yet am I allowed to forget Epicurus. Catilina kept 
putting one in mind of his poverty, another of his desire. He made me 
informed of his design. The thought of Plato occurred to me. WO. 

Tullia infects the young man with her own rashness. He is in need of exer- 
cise. He makes himself master of Adherbal. The house was crowded 
with dice-players, full of drunken men. Sated with all things. Italy was 
crowded with Pythagoreans. Land fertile in crops. Free from businesses. 
To abstain from fits of passion. To be cheated of one's- toils. Wearied of 
matters. 634 (a). I can, am used to, ought to, wish to, dare to, do this 

thing. You know how to conquer, Hannibal ; the way to use your con- 
quest you know not. He did not leave off warning. He set on to follow. 
He hastens to set out. Give up praying. I hate sinning. He loves being 
praised. You hope to ascend. They delight to touch the rope. I had to 
say this. Grant that the fleet escape the flame. He takes trouble to know 
this. 534 (b). I will teach Rullus to hold his tongue after this. He 

bade the Helvetii go away. He trained his horses to stay. 535. I 

say (think, know, grieve, warn you^that Caesar has gone off conqueror. I 
wish myself both to be, and to be considered, a wise citizen. I allow no 
honours to be decreed me. He sees that he will be in danger. We desire 
you to enjoy your conquest. Caesar was informed that the enemy had sat 
down at the foot of the mountain. Caelius is the authority for Mago's having 
crossed the river. Great hope possesses me that this place will be a refuge. 
536 {a). Caesar is said (is thought, is heard, is- found) to have gone away as 
conqueror. These things* seem to be easier. You are ordered to be returned 
as consul. They are ordered (to be taken to the Syracusan stonequarries, 
to be imprisoned there, i.e.) to be taken and imprisoned in the Syracu- 
san stonequarries. 536 (£). To an educated man to live is to think. 
This, Roman, is to make a display of war, not to wage it. 637 (a). 
It is a wicked deed to bind a Roman citizen* a crime to beat him, almost a 
parricide to kill him: what am I to call fastening him on a cross? These 
very things are marks of honour — to be greeted, sought; made way for, be 
received By persons rising, be escorted, brought back, consulted. One may 
frisk. Learning the arts thoroughly softens the manners. 637 (b). This 
ought to be and must be done (It behoves and is necessary that this be 
done). I am pleased that you are in cheerful spirits. The news was 
brought me that the Parthians-had crossed the Euphrates. ^ 637 {c). To 
have no desires is wealth ; to have no eagerness to purchase is a revenue. 
One may be a citizen of Gades (Cadiz). It will be given you to be free 
from this mischief. 538. Ah, to treat so carelessly a matter of this 
importance ! There now — that I should have been in Spain at that time 
rather than at Formiae ! 539.. When Catulus had said this, all (began) 
to look .at me. Then there was a horrible spectacle in the open plains : 
following, flying, slaughter, capture: horses and men dashed lo the ground, 
and many, from wounds they had received, able neither to fly nor to endure 
to lie still, but only to struggle and fall down on the spot. 640 1. 
There is no sense in letting slip an opportunity of that kind. It is time 
now to attempt something greater. 540 2. The Arcadians alone are 
skilled in singing. Her mind was apt to be caught. Snow-white to the 
sight. The one was worthy to be chosen, the other to choose. 540 3. 
He sent me to beg. We are going out to look. He sends me to seek. 
He drove his herd to visit the lofty mountains. 540 4. He gives the 

L. G. 25 
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man a corslet to possess. We are a number only; and born to 
the crops. 640 5. There remains nothing except love. There is a 

deal of difference between giving and receiving. 511 Ju Son of Atreus, 

yon forbid anyone to think of burying Ajax. The consuls issued a procla- 
mation forbidding anyone to sell or buy anything to facilitate flight. He 
avoids doing anything which he would afterwards have trouble in chang- 
ing. The seer is frenzied in her attempts (cf. § 748) to shake off the 
mighty god from her breast 545. One will not repent of having paid 

attention to that. Then was the time for weeping when our arms were 
taken from us. 547. These things are very easy to decide. He was 

sent to ascertain the dispositions of the kings. A large sum has now 
been expended on buying and arming slaves for service in war. 548. 

The consul gives his attention to appeasing the Gods at Rome and holding 
a levy. Numbers of people flocked together ready to hear and believe 
this. The following were present at the recording. A commission of ten 
for deciding lawsuits. The states are not solvent. 649 (a). Caesar 

gained glory by giving, by relieving, by excusing, Cato by maVing no 
present at alL Herdonius by confessing himself an enemy almost served a 
notice on you to take up arms, this man by denying that there were wars at 
ally took the arms out of your hands. At this day Asia rests on the main- 
tenance of the arrangements and, I may say, on treading in the footsteps of 
LucuHus. 540 {b). The word law in Greek is derived from assigning 

each his own. The first book is on the contempt of death. I spent my 
exertions in making the accusation and setting forth the charges. Twcfr^ 
of bringing help to the allies he proceeds to march in person to lay siege to 
the city. 560. We are so (born and made, i.e.) framed by nature as to 

contain in ourselves the instincts to do something, to love some people, and 
to repay a favour. In this state have been formed plans for destroying the 
city, butchering the citizens, putting an end to the name of Rome. 651. 
At this crisis we must be slaves or lords: we must feel fear or cause it, 
Quirites. Each must use his own judgment. Caesar had to do everything 
at once; to set up the flag, give the signal with the trumpet, recall the 
soldiers from work, draw up the line. I withdrew from a war in which 
one had either to fall in battle, or to fall into an ambush, to come into the 
conqueror's hands or to take refuge with Juba or to choose a place for what 
would be exile, or to decree oneself a voluntary death. We have to fear in 
death eternal punishment. 562 («). He had some land from my father 

to cultivate. Let us give ourselves to philosophy to refine. Caesar has a 
bridge (of boats) made in the Arar (Saeru). Part of it is kept for drinking. 
He puts out a contract for cleaning the sewers. 658 (6). There's a deed 

which calls for (notice, i. e.) punishment. Let me tell you now of another 
type of general, one which calls for very careful retention and preservation. 
Rest between toils either already spent or soon to be spent refreshed their 
bodies and spirits to endure everything anew. He cried both that he had 
bought and was to buy everything. It was scarcely to be believed. They 
gave the name of pains to toils which could not be avoided. 653. 

Come as soon as you can to have a laugh at this. Envoys came into the 
camp of the Aequi to complain of the wrongs and demand restitution in 
accordance with the treaty. I will not go to be a slave to Grecian mothers. 
He thinks that all or most things will appear ambiguous. 56ft. 

Foul to say (in the saying). Terrible forms to look at. The other hill was 
convenient for practical purposes. Water pleasant to drink. 666. I 

am loved, I am about to love, &c I say that thou art loved. Nothing 
worthy of mention was done this year (cf. § 491). Old age is busy and 
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ever doing and stirring something. 667. Having said this he went 

aloft. Every evil is easily crushed in its birth, but when grown old becomes 
stronger. Upon my word it would not have occurred to me if I had not 
been reminded of it. Nor has he lived ill who has escaped notice both in 
birth and death. Thence you will protect Greece, at once wearing to the 
Romans the appearance of preparing to cross, and actually ready to cross if 
circumstances should require it. With almost an harangue of this kind in 
his mouth he went from man to man. 669. I ask you to hold me 

excused; I dine at home. I put aside the mathematicians (astrologers), 
grammarians, musicians. I will so lay low the legions of the Latins as the 
envoy lay low just now before your eyes. No one doubted that it was 
outraged guests, slaughtered envoys, ransacked temples that brought about 
this great destruction. There were kings at Rome, counting from the 
foundation of the city to the deliverance of it, for 244 years. Then the 
Danai with a groan, raging at the girl's having been carried off, collected 
from all sides and rush on. Failure in getting favourable omens for a long 
time had detained the dictator. A verse was found in the Sibylline books on 
account of the frequent showers of stones in that year. There was no reason 
why haste should be required. 661. A wise man (lit. A man having taste). 
Fixed penalty. A shrill (sharpened) voice. Time to come. What? are 
then those images of yours so obedient to us (lit. so listening for us at our 
word)? The doctor quite confirms the opinion that you will be shortly in 
health. 669. The man was persuaded : it was done : they came : we are 
beaten : he married (the lady). A grudge is felt at the benefits received by 
the men themselves, but their exertions to benefit others are viewed with 
favour. Still however we will give satisfaction and no labour shall be 
spared. Each wishes himself to be trusted. Strenuous opposition was 
made by Cotta and the (centurions of the) first ranks. 670. To myself 

no injury can now be done by them. This is the only point of contention. 
072. What I was at Trasumene (lake) and at Cannae, that you are to-day. It 
is denied by the whole of Italy, denied by the senate, denied by you. 
573. Verres comes into the temple of Castor : looks upon the sanctuary : 
turns himself about : seeks what to do. 674. They are wont in the 

schools (of rhetoric) to bring forward decisions of the immortal Gods on the 
subject of death. Official congratulations from the towns all along the road 
(imperfect tense) were offered to Pompey. Part of us are so timid as to have 
thrown aside all recollection of the favours of the people of Rome, part so 
opposed to the commonwealth as to show that they favour the enemy. 
Friends partly deserted me, partly even betrayed me. 676 (a). The deed 
itself puts him to shame. Pity seizes me for others. 676 (£). It lightens; 
it thunders ; it rains ; it freezes; it draws to evening. At Reate a shower of 
stones fell (it stoned in a shower). It begins to dawn here now ('it, here' 
represent hoc), 676 (c). The order is obeyed. Who could have been 

spared? The damages in the suits have been strictly assessed : the party pleased 
forgets it; the party hurt remembers. You who think yourself flourishing 
are weighed down by anxieties; you are tormented with desires; you are 
racked all day and night, because what you have is not enough. In fact 
all of us householders have left reaping-hook and plough, and crept within 
the city walls. 677 (a). Some fly off to the ships : part again climb the 

(wooden) horse. Each of them lead out their armies from the stationary 
camp away on the side of the river Apsus. 677 (6). Lovers' quarrels 

are a renewal of love. To be contented with one's property is the greatest 
and surest riches. 678. Paulus and Marcellus are passed over by private 
agreement. If you and Tullia are well, I and my sweetest Cicero are well. 

25—2 
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I and you know to separate a rude saying from a humorous one. 679. 

The leader himself with some chiefs are taken. This neither I nor you 
have done. 680. The senate and people of Rome understands. When 

time and need requires, we must fight it out with force. 681. This 

much both the Peripatetics and the old Academy grants me. I delight to be 
called a good and wise man, and so do you. And of this opinion were Demo- 
critus, Heraclltus, Empgddcles, Aristotle. The quaestorship I was a candi- 
date for, Cotta for the consulship, Hortensius for the aedileship. It was 
stated on oath by Fublius Titius, guardian of the ward Junius : it was stated 
by Marcus Junius, guardian and uncle: it would have been stated by Lucius 
Mustius if he had been alive ; it was stated by L. Domitius. 682. Both 

armies, that of Veii and that of Tarquinii, go off each to their own homes. 
We endure each his own ghost (the events of a ghostly life). From slug- 
gishness and softness of spirit you hesitate, one waiting for another. The 
consuls of that year had perished, one by disease, the other by the sword. 
683. What, says he, are you here for so early, Tubero? Then he (spake). 
You have done wisely in leaving this, if you did so deliberately; and 
fortunately if you did so by accident. The Gauls (did) nothing else 
for two days but stand ready. Gaius Caesar (ask) money from me? Why 
so rather, than I from him? More and more anxious became Agrippina, 
because no one came from her son. What is the good of my possessing 
fortune, if I am not allowed to make use of it? This however is nothing to 
me. Whither tends (i.e. What is the purpose of) this? Why make many 
words of it? 684. On the 3rd day before the Ides of November 

(nth Nov.), on my coming down Holy Street, he followed me with his 
(roughs) : snouts, stones, sticks, swords : all these unexpectedly. A sea 
raging, harbourless, land fertile in crops, good for cattle, unfavourable to 
trees : a scarcity of water both in sky and land. Meanwhile with all my 
forces I made a raid on the Amanienses, our constant enemies: many 
were slain, (or) captured : the rest dispersed : some fortified hamlets were 
taken by a sudden attack and set on fire. 685. He answered that it 

had not occurred to him that anyone would do it. A crowded senate 
determined that a colony should be established at Lavicum. Why do you 
hesitate? He ought to have been hurried aloft by this time. What mat- 
ters it whether I wished it to be done or rejoice at its being already done? 
690 (p. 236 note). I will beg Achilles to give me the gold for which Hector 
was ransomed. 693. Here I am waiting for Servius. Now when I look 
at you, I see you to be Romans. 694. He gave Archagathus the task of 
having the silver carried down to the sea. Archagathus goes up into the 
town, bids all to produce whatever they had. There was a great panic. I 
had scarce uttered this : of a sudden everything seemed to quiver : sinking 
down we drop to the ground and a voice is borne to our ears. 696. In 

complying with the young men's request, I forgot myself to be an old man. 
Whilst the Romans are preparing and consulting, Saguntum was already 
being besieged with might and main. Whilst the elephants are being 
conveyed across, meantime Hannibal had sent 500 horsemen to spy out 
the Roman camp. Now is the time for imbuing the boy with those arts 
which, imbibed while he is of tender age, will make him come better pre- 
pared to more important matters. I for my part desire and I have for long 
been desiring to visit Alexandria. What? did I ever cheat you (§ 468 tr.) 
at all since I have been yours? 697. Well, what do you say? Crassus, 

are we going to sit down? Look to the camp and defend it heedfullv, if 
anything fall out for the worse: I meantime am going round the rest of the 
gates and strengthening the guards of the camp. 698, Before I 
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speak of the accusation itself, I will say a few words on the hope of the 
accusers. You meantime will await us here till we come out. 599. 

What is ever in motion is eternal. Your interests are concerned (lit. Your 
business is being done) when the adjoining wall is on fire. 600. If we 

take nature as our guide, we shall never go wrong. Our time here, while 
we are on the earth, will be like that heavenly life. Anyone who shall 
wish to gain true glory, should discharge the duties of justice. Remember 
to take me to listen wheresoever you go. 601. If however the wise 

man had been susceptible of suffering, he would have been susceptible of 
wrath ; now as he is free from wrath he will be free also from suffering. I 
have found she is of kin to us. What? are you out of your senses? It will 
turn out as I say: I am not speaking at random. 602. About the 

water if there is any trouble, you will look to it, if Philip does anything. 
603. They attack the rear rank of the Romans. At that time Marius was 
busy in the front, because Jugurtha with most of the enemy was there. 
Archias was in those days a pleasant associate of Metellus the conqueror of 
Numidia, his recitations were attended by Marcus Aemilius, he used to live 
with Quintus Catulus both father and son, his acquaintance was cultivated 
by Lucius Crassus. 604. I was (am) writing this at the ninth hour of 

the night on the eighth before the Kalends. Milo was (is) already in 
possession of the plain of Mars : the candidate Marcellus was (is) snoring so 
loud that I heard (hear) him through the wall. Feb. 12th. I have written 
this before daybreak : I am going to day to dine at Pomponius' wedding 
dinner. What is the state of politics with you at the time of my writing 
this I know not: I hear there are some disturbances: I hope they are 
wrongly reported, so that we may sometime enjoy liberty and peace. 
These are my anxieties at the time of writing to you : if some God shall 
turn them into joy, I shall not complain of the apprehensions. 606. 

Anything he had earned he bestowed on his greedy belly. In Greece 
musicians were in favour, and all used to learn the art. I used to practise 
declaiming daily. Hortensius used to speak better than he has written (or 
ever wrote). All who were present were dying with laughter: and for the 
future all began to dread me. Both lines take up a position and they pre- 
pared themselves for battle. The consuls, uncertain what sudden mischief 
had fallen on the city, tried to allay the tumult, and by their efforts to do 
this sometimes excited it. Of this surrender Postumius himself, who was 
offered in surrender, was the adviser and mover. After they failed in 
seeing any sign of the enemy, the Gauls marching on reach the city of 
Rome. 608 1 {a). At last Catiline came into the senate. Then 

Marcus Tullius the consul made a speech at once brilliant and politically 
useful. He afterwards wrote and published it. I came, I saw, I conquered. 
Lucius Lucullus was for many years governor of the province of Asia. 
608 1 (&). I almost forgot that which was the principal object of my letter. I 
love Brutus as much as you do, I had almost said as much as I love you. 
606 1 (c). After Gnaeus Pompeius was sent to the war by sea, the power of 
the oligarchy grew. Hispala did not let the young man go till he pledged 
his word that he would keep aloof from these rites. 608 2 (a). We use 

our limbs before we have learnt for what purpose we have them. At length, 
Quirites, we have, shall I say, expelled Catiline from the city or, if you 
like, let him go or escorted him with words in his voluntary retirement. 
He has gone away, has withdrawn, has escaped, has broken out. Now no 
more will the destruction of our walls be plotted inside the walls. 
608 i (£). We Trojans are things of the past : Ilium is no more and the 
great glory of the Teucri. I have an only son, a young man. Ah ! What 
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said I ? that I have (a son)? Nay I have had, Chremes. Whether I 
have still or not, is uncertain. The earth trembles, the beasts are fled. 

608 i (c). When fortune blows (has blown) on us, we are dashed to the 
ground. 608 ? (d). Whilst the king is safe, all (the bees) have but one 
mind : if he is lost, they break at once their loyalty and plunder the honey 
they had piled up. Not house or lands, nor heap of bronze and gold has 
drawn away fevers from the sick body of their lord. 609 i. When you 
come to read this, I shall perhaps have met him. When I have seen him 
I shall proceed to Arpinum. 609 a. He that shall crush (have crushed) 
Antony, will thereby put an end to the wan Will he not then be really 
the conqueror, if on any terms whatever he succeed in entering this city 
with his (troops) ? 609 3. Plato, if I shall succeed in translating him, 
uses some such words as these. By the Judicature Act neither will the man 
who chooses be elected, nor the man who refuses escape election : those 
will be the judges whom the Act itself, not man's caprice, shall have selected. 

609 4. But if we are utterly fallen, I shall have been the ruin of all my 
friends. Shall one man go unpunished after causing this carnage through the 
city? after sending so many leading warriors to (for) Orcus? 609 5. Trust 
me, I say. I will help you either by consolation or counsel or act. Do 
you invite the ladies ; meantime I shall have summoned the boys. If I am 
troublesome, give back the money: I will then be off at once. Some 
time I will look to what he effects : meanwhile I highly value his offer. 
610. As a father of a household shall enact with regard to his own family 
and money, so shall the law be. Come now, Stichus : whichever of (us) 
two shall cry off shall be fined a glass. 611 (a). He decided to put up 
with anything rather than enter on war, because the previous attempt had 
turned out ill. Hanno, with those who had come up last after the battle 
was lost, is taken alive. 611 (£). We are now travelling on a hot and 
dusty road. I sent off (a letter) from Ephesus yesterday : this letter I send 
from Trailer 611 (c). A hundred and twenty lictors had filled the 
forum and were carrying axes bound up with their bundles of rods. The 
crops not only were being consumed by this great number of beasts and 
men, but had also been beaten to the ground by the season and the showers. 
Publius Africanus, after he had been twice consul and censor, proceeded to 
put L. Cotta on his trial. 611 (//). The enemy, whenever from the 
shore they caught sight of single soldiers disembarking, attacked them while 
embarrassed. 612. Do whatever you like. I mean to give you no 
more. I have lent you everything which I meant to lend. An orator 
must try the minds and feelings of those before whom he may be pleading 
at the time (§ 600 a) or be preparing to plead. The chamber where the 
king was to stay (for the night), if he had continued his journey, fell in the 
very next night. 618. Mind you keep well. Collect the sheep, lads. 
When you have admitted this, then deny, if you will, that you received the 
money. 621. He asks Rubrius to invite whomever it may be con- 
venient to him : and leave one place for himself, if Rubrius pleased. At 
the same time Rubrius orders his slaves to shut the gate and stand them- 
selves at the doors. 622. The other side demand that judges to try 
the case should be assigned out of those states who frequented that forum: 
those were chosen whom Verres thought fit. Mago sends envoys to the 
senate at Carthage to represent in exaggerated terms the defection of the 
allies and urge them to send reinforcements so that they might recover the 
empire of Spain which had come to them from their fathers. 623. For 
three years he so harassed and ruined Sicily that it cannot possibly be 
restored to its former condition, and it will require many years before it can 
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have a chance of some partial recovery. 624. Aemilius Paullus 

brought so much money into the treasury that the booty gained by one 
general has put an end to the poll-tax. Their resources had grown so 
greatly that not even at the death of Aeneas did the Etruscans or any other 
neighbours dare to take up arms. 620. The orators of old are praised, 

for their habit of defending at length the cases of accused persons. That 
all men, father, said he, might truly report me sprung from your blood, 
on a challenge I slew my enemy and bear these horsemen's spoils to you. 
640 (<x). If you were here, you would feel differently. If I were to say that 
I am moved by regret for Scipio, I should tell a lie. What if a father were 
to rob temples, drive a mine to the treasury? would a son give information of 
it to the magistrates? That indeed would be (§ 643) a sin : nay he would 
even defend his father, if he should be accused. 640 (b). Then verily 

should I in vain have, with this right hand, saved the Capitol and the 
citadel, if I .were to see a fellow-citizen be dragged to "prison. Without 
your consent, general, I should never think of fighting out of the ranks, not 
though I were to see victory certain. In fine I would upon my word 
rather flee away at once than return if I should know that my return must 
be thither. These, if my care were not resisting, the flames would already 
have seized and the hostile sword would have drained (their blood). 
640 (c). All this seems to you laughable, for you are not present : if you 
had been a spectator you would not have restrained your tears. It is I Han- 
nibal who sue for peace, — I who would not have been sueing if I had not 
believed it to be expedient. Would you then have thought Opimius, if you 
had lived in those days, a rash or cruel citizen? How I am listened to 
now I am fully sensible, but if I had been speaking then, I should not 
have been listened to. You however alike if you had been defending a 
will, would have pleaded so that all rights of all wills might seem to be in- 
volved in that trial, or if you had been pleading the cause of the soldier 
would with your words have roused his father from the dead. 640 (d). 

If I had distrusted Met ell us' honour, I should not have retained him as a 
judge. The matter neither now seems to me in a difficult position and 
would have been in a very easy one, if some persons had not been to blame. 
But, Velleiusy if you had not said something, you would not have succeeded 
in getting me to say anything. 641 (a). If you do this, you see me to- 

day for the last time. We indeed, if pleasure contains everything, are far 
away distanced by beasts. In fine if you are a God, you ought to confer 
benefits on mortals, not take away what they have: but if you are a 
man, always bear in mind that which you are. If you shall be con- 
demned, and in fact when you are condemned (for with those men as 
judges what doubt of vour condemnation could there be?), you will 
have to be beaten to death with rods. What? if a father shall attempt to 
seize a throne, or betray his country, will the son keep silence? Nay he 
will implore his father not to do it : if he prevail nothing he will accuse 
him. If so many examples of valour do not move you, nothing ever will 
move you: if so terrible a disaster did not make life cheap, none will 
make it so. 641 (b). If I wished to take you off by poison at your 

supper, what was less suitable conduct than to make you angry? I told 
you when you were starting that I was lazy: what good did I get by 
telling you this, if notwithstanding you attack rights which are on my side? 
Epicurus however courteous he may have been in defending his friends, still, 
if this is true, for I affirm nothing, was deficient in sharpness. If you be 
found to bring the money, I shall be found to break my word to him. You 
will greatly please me, and I hope Scaevola also, if you discuss friendship. 
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641 (c). If you had not already previously formed a plan for the death of 
Sextus Roscius, this piece of news did not in the least concern you. If 
Metellus was not sufficiently defended by his own modesty, the rank of our 
family ought to have given him sufficient support. At that time in (act 
a man who had got an office did not hold it, if the Fathers had not given 
formal sanction. 641 (d). I had yielded to odium, if you will have it 

that the commons were hostile to me, which they were not ; if there 
was violence in the matter, then to fear; if there was danger to the citizens, 
then to the commonwealth. Both my husband and your wife ought to have 
been living, if we had not meant to dare some great deed. 642. Defeated 
in one battle Alexander would have been defeated in the whole war; but 
what battle could have broken the Roman, who was not broken by the 
Caudine Forks, not broken by Cannae? At a push from him lofty walls 
with high towers would .have been stirred : the serpent remained without a 
wound. I could have wished I had been permitted : I should have said 
this. You may say it. I should have done this. You may do it: no 
one stops you. I should have decreed this. Decree away, only decree 
rightly : all will approve. Assuredly no other nation would have failed to be 
overwhelmed with such a weight of disaster. In this space of time the con- 
quered committed more cruelties on themselves than the conquerors, if set 
on, would have committed. All our own productions please us while they 
are being produced : otherwise they would not be (have been) written. She 
would have flown over the tops of the stalks of unmown corn and not have 
hurt the tender beards as she ran, or would have taken her course through 
the midst of the sea suspended on the swelling wave and not have wetted 
her swift feet in the water. 643 (a). I could (can) go through the many 

attractions of country life, but I feel that even what I have said has been 
too long. It is a long business to mention them : but this much in brief I 
will say. There is no reason why you should fear lest this be troublesome 
to him, for he will not find it tedious to go round the world for my sake. 
643 (b). Either the war ought not to have been undertaken or it ought now 
to be waged in a way worthy of the Roman people. It would have been 
better for China to have been forbidden and prevented from putting so many 
leading men to death than for himself at some time to suffer for it. 
643 (c). I might have called disturbances of mind diseases; but (if I had) it 
would not have been convenient (§ 642) in all respects. And so Plato thinks 
that they would not even take part in politics unless compelled : it would 
have been fairer however for it to be done voluntarily. 643 (d). How 

much better had it been for the father's promise not to have been kept in 
this matter. Catiline rushed out of the senate, triumphing in delight, he 
who never ought to have gone thence alive. 644 (a). I (could) wish 

you would excuse me for doing it against the will of your mother-in-law. 
Really I should have preferred you continuing in dread of Cerberus than 
that you should say that with so little consideration. Who can doubt that 
riches lies in virtue? So great a war as this who would ever have thought 
could be finished in one year? Nor am I inclined to object to 'scripsere 
alii rem 1 ; 'scripserunt' I think is the more correct. Whenever the Sarma- 
tians come (§ 721) in squadrons, scarce any line could stand it. 644 (£). 

But I should not readily say anyone was more apt in.words or closer packed 
with meaning. I would gladly give all wealth to everybody if only (§ 684) I 
could be allowed to live in your fashion without being interrupted by brute 
force. Cicero I would boldly match against any of the Greeks whatever. 
Bravely spoken! (lit. Blessed for valour, § 501), in fact I myself should not 
mind going wrong in your hero's company. So I should give my opinion 
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to your friends that they should avoid that new style of speaking. 645 (a)* 
I wish you to take a wife to-day. I much prefer your being silent to your 
saying that you are silent. I prefer upon my word that what you maintain 
should be proved before those judges and the Roman people than what I 
charge against you. These are great deeds of course : who denies it? but 
they are stimulated by great rewards and by the eternal remembrance of 
mankind. Good heavens! Will anyone after learning these things say 
that Oppianicus was deceived? Enough and more than enough has your 
liberality enriched me : I shall not (be found to) have acquired what either 
like greedy Chremes I may bury in the earth or squander like a loose young 
rake. 645 (b). I will for my part gladly yield for you, Laelius, to dis- 

course on that. I am possessed by moderate vices such as may be excused 
(§ 646) : perchance even these length of time 'will handsomely diminish. 
Now what is it you say? Beware of pardoning. This is the language nei- 
ther of a man nor (fit to be addressed) to a man : he that uses such language 
before you, Gnaeus Caesar, will be quicker in casting off his own human 
feeling than in wresting yours. I will gladly give my opinion that each 
should practise the art he knows. 646. 'Tis in vain that you exhort a 

man who is roused neither by glory nor dangers. He holds an apple taken 
from a tree : you would think the Hesperides had given it him. Without 
the word of command they bear back the standards, and sorrowful — you 
would have thought them conquered — return into the camp. Presently you 
would have seen no one at rest throughout the camp. One would have 
thought that there ought to be an end to that mourning. The mind too 
and spirit, unless you drop oil as it were upon their light, die away from 
old age. A good man only becomes less active if you neglect him, but a 
bad man becomes more wicked. 647 1. Some one will perhaps 

inquire, whether I disapprove of using the protection of the laws to drive 
off danger. No, judges, I do not disapprove. A man will say, What then 
is your opinion? that we should take measures against those who have 
betrayed the commonwealth to the enemy? Not by arms, not by force, &c. 
Do you then speak of yourself? some one will have said. I do it unwil- 
lingly, but pain at the wrong I have suffered makes me unusually boastful. 
€47 2. You will ask, how much I value it at? If I shall ever be per- 
mitted to live in ease, you will find by experience. Where shall we find 
those who do not prefer office to friendship? Where can you find the man 
who prefers the promotion of his friend to his own? 650 (a). Should 

you ask me what I consider to be the nature of the Gods, I should perhaps 
give no answer : should you inquire, whether I think it to be such as you 
have just set forth, I should say that nothing seems to me less likely. A 
share in this great work, had grief permitted, Icarus, thou wouldst have had 
(been now having). Had you given this mind a body equal to it, he would 
have done what (Le. the definite thing) he wished. For without you 
(were it), I should not have been living till sunset this day. 650 (d). 

One who sees these and innumerable things of the same kind, would he not 
be forced to admit the existence of Gods? One who had seen (been seeing) 
the Trojan horse brought inside would have said that the city was taken. 
650 (c). If you had not heard of these things as done, but had been looking 
at them in a picture, still it would have been clear which of the two was 
the plotter. Even if death had to be met, I should have preferred meeting 
it at home and in my country rather than in strange places abroad. 

650 (d). And yet for my part if a philosopher were to be furnished with 
eloquence, I should not despise it ; if he have it not, I should not require it. 

651 (a). Whatever they say, I praise : if again they deny it, I praise that too. 
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Does any one say no, I say no: does he say ay, I say ay. He has by his 
decree assigned supreme command to a most illustrious man, but that man 
a private individual. In this he has imposed a very great burden on us. 
(If) I shall assent, I shall have thereby brought canvassing into the senate- 
house. If I shall refuse, I shall seem by my vote to have refused a post of 
honour to a great friend. You laugh, he is convulsed with a louder laugh: 
he weeps, if he sees (has seen) his friend in tears. (Shall you have) come 
into my country with me, there I will return the favour to you. Attend 
and you will understand. Take away this thought : you will have taken 
away all mourning. 601 (£). There is in fact nothing more love- 

able than virtue : the man that has gained that, wherever he be (§ 600) 
in the world, will have our affection. These and things of this kind 
anyone will easily see who wishes to praise. €51 (c). In the Decii 

Magii if there was not the control which is usually found in our consuls, 
there was pomp, there was show. Good men do many things for this 
reason, because it is right, although they see no advantage likely to 
result. What a man often sees he does not wonder at, even though 
he is ignorant of its cause. 651 (d). If you do (shall have done) what 

you profess, I shall be very grateful to you; if you do not, I shall ex- 
cuse it. Either if you are hard, say no, if you are not hard, come. 
Luxury, while disgraceful to every age, is foulest to old age: but if there is 
besides want of control over the desires, the evil is twofold. For be it 
that we can attain wisdom, it should not be procured only but enjoyed : be 
it that that is difficult, still there is no limit to the hunt for truth until you 
have found it. 652 (a). You loaded him with every insult whom, if 

you had had a spark of dutiful affection, you ought to have reverenced as a 
father. The whole army might have been annihilated, if the conquerors 
had pursued the fugitives. Neither will you dare to say this, nor will you 
be allowed, if you were to desire it. If he had said this, still no excuse 
should have been allowed him. They had come into such a position that 
if the consul had had a foe like the former kings of the Macedonians, a 
great disaster might have been incurred. Philip not doubting that, if there 
had been day enough left, the Athamanes also might have been turned out 
of their camp, sat down at the foot of the hill. 652 (b). Those very 

farmers who had remained, were going to leave all their farms, if Metelras 
had not written to them from Rome. What do you mean to do, if the 
enemy come to the city? If he had not set them free, these men would 
have had to be given up to torture. Such should have been the mourning 
for Peleus if he had been dying. Nor was there any doubt that the enemy 
would have turned their backs, if this small number had been able to be in 
all places at once. And this thing is naturally so wicked and criminal that 
even if there had been no law it should have been carefully avoided. 653. 

No one hardly dances when sober, unless perchance he is mad. Absurd 
creature I as if it were necessary, if he does not give her to him, that you 
should marry her: unless you look to it, pray, and court the old man's 
friends. I can form no judgment on the matter, only I persuade myself of 
this that a man such as you has done nothing without good reason. We 
found out nothing about it by putting questions, but saw by positive 
measurements with a water-glass that the nights were shorter than on the 
mainland. 654 1. Many things urge me to keep aloof from you, 

Quirites, did not my devotion to the state overcome them. I remember 
the tune if I could but have retained the words. 654 «. Why, if you 

were to bid me describe the Giants subdued by Jove's fire, the task will 
break me down in the attempt. If the world were to be broken up and 
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fall on him, dauntless will he receive the blow of the ruins. 664 3. 

The bridge of piles all but furnished a road for the enemy, if it had not 
been for one man. Why, I was slipping still further if I had not checked 
myself. If L. Metellus had not prevented it, the mothers and sisters of 
the wretches were coming. 664 4. We had had a splendid victory if 

Lepidus had not received Antony when stripped, disarmed, a fugitive. A 
tree falling on my head had taken me off, only thatj Faunus with his right 
hand lightened the blow. 666. Wherefore if you love me as much as 

assuredly you do love me, if you are sleeping, awake ; if you are standing, 
step on; if you are stepping on, run; if you are running, fly to me. Live 
and farewell: if you know anything more correct than these rules, candidly 
impart them ; if not, use these with me. Even if others shall be occupying 
the front rank, and the lot shall have placed you among the rearguard, 
still from thence fight with voice, with cheer, with example, with spirit. 
Spare ye however the dignity of Lentulus if he has spared his own reputa- 
tion : spare the youth of Cethegus, unless this be the second time that he has 
made war on his country. Will she find fault, do you find fault; what- 
ever she approves, do you approve: say what she says, deny what she 
denies. Has she smiled, smile on her: if she weep, remember to weep 
also. If she is % in the country and says * Come ' — love hates the lazy — if 
wheels shall not be at hand, do you hurry to her on foot. 666. Such 

was the end of a man, worthy of record if he had not been born in a free state. 
We saw blackbirds too being placed (on table), nice things if the host had 
not proceeded to describe their causes and qualities. 667 {a). How I 

could wish you had been at Rome, if perchance you are not there. Your 
virtue has so won us to you, that whilst you are our friend safe and sound 
we fear not, if it is not impious to say so, even the Gods in wrath. I should 
like you however to read the speech, unless as is possible you have read it 
already. 667 (£). For if night does not take away a happy life, why 

should (§ 674) a day like a night take it away? May I be hanged if it were 
(§ 643 c ) not t ne test course. If I have my brother and you with me, those 
fellows may (§ 668) for all I care be dragged by the feet to execution. 
If you were too lazy to proceed beyond the gates, at least you should have 
bidden (§ 670) my (funeral) couch go thither more slowly. But if the 
groaning (of which we speak) be quite pitiful, weak, despairing:, tearful, I 
should scarcely call (§ 644 b) one who abandoned hjmself to it, a man. 
667 [c). If ever you thought me brave in politics, certainly you would have 
admired me that day (i.e. if you had been present). And if this cannot 
be done in our present world without God's assistance, neither would 
Archimedes without God-inspired intellect have succeeded in imitating the 
same movements in a balL 668. What if I bid him be seized ? You 

would be wiser (to do so). 669. What if I rather remain till noon ? 

660. The fact is men spoilt by pride lead their life as if they despised the 
offices you confer: and yet are candidates for them as if they led an upright 
life. But, you say, the son of C. Cornelius is accuser and that ought to 
have as much weight as if his father had been the informer. The army of 
the Samnites, as though there were to be no delay in joining battle, draws 
up its line. Here however we see a great struggle, as though there were no 
fights elsewhere, none dying throughout the city. Just as if it were difficult 
for me to produce by name as many as ever you like. 661. A very 

different tale is told us from what you had written. For both her life is the 
same and her feelings towards you the same as they were. They bade us 
make a larger statue of Jove and place it on high and, contrary to what it 
had been before, turn it to the east. Once upon a time there was an old 
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man just as I am now: he had two daughters, just as mine are now : these 
were married to two brothers, just as mine are now to you. 662. If 

only that golden bough would but show itself to ns on a tree in this 
mighty grove ! And yet oh if there were still any spark of our wonted valour ! 
663. Of Fabianus Severus Cassius had said before he was put on his trial 
by him : You are fluent after a sort, handsome after a sort, rich after a 
sort: there is one thing only which you are not after a sort — a flat. The 
nobility tried to keep down M. Porcius then in his canvass as throughout his 
life. The safety of Gnaeus Plancius I am bound to defend no otherwise 
than my own. 666 {a). Naevius, I wish to hear it from your own lips : 

I wish this unprecedented act to be proved by the voice of the man who 
did it Neither do I choose to be put up anywhere in wax with a face 
made worse than it is, nor to be honoured in badly composed verses. 
666 (b). Meantime surrender us common persons; you will afterwards 
surrender also those consecrated men, as soon as they have gone out of 
office. However you will keep your health and look after my business, 
and expect me, please the Gods, before midwinter. On hearing you, so it 
was that I felt annoyed that so powerful a mind — you will kindly excuse 
my saying it — should have fallen into such absurd sentiments. 666 (a). 

Farewell to my fellow-citizens, may they be unharmed, may they be flourish- 
ing, may they be happy. The envoys in front of the meeting (said), May 
this proposal (which we are going to make) be good happy and prosperous 
for you and the commonwealth : return into your country. Had the Gods 
but consented to my having no father ! And Ceres after the prayer that so 
might she rise on a lofty stalk, smoothed with wine the anxieties of the 
furrowed brow. Phoebus, who hast ever pitied the heavy toils of Troy, 
so far (and no farther) may the fortune of Troy have followed us. May I 
not be saved if I write other than I think. I beseech you, think me 
to be a simple citizen from the midst of the meeting shouting to you in 
reply: with your kind leave permit us to choose out of these proposals 
those which we think to be wholesome for us, and to reject the rest. In the 
opinion of myself and of every one, you have, let me speak without offence 
to these gentlemen, left scarcely any distinction for other orators. 666 {b). 
O that Varro himself would throw himself into the cause ! O that the 
people of Rome had but one neck! Almighty Juppiter, would that the 
ships of Cecrops hadgiot the first time touched the shores of Gnosus ! O 
father and king Juppiter, would that weapons may be laid aside and perish 
from rust and that no one may hurt me a lover of peace ! O may all the 
Gods just destroy him (§ 280) who first hit upon the plan of holding a meeting. 

667. What the cause was I will consider presently : meantime I shall hold 
this. However about yourself you will see: of myself I shall declare this. 
Now die: as for me the father of Gods and men must look to it. Wrathful- 
ness itself they used to say was the whetstone of courage : whether rightly 
or not will be for us to look to at another time. You, said Lucretia, will 
have to see what is due to him : myself though I acquit of guilt I do not free 
from punishment. How easy that (art) is, they will settle who strut about 
supporting themselves on the claims of the art as if it were excessively 
difficult, and next to them you yourself will settle. But about this we will 
consider : only let us go out About the debt you will see with Cispius. 

668. I think we ought to observe in life the rule which is maintained in 
wine-parties among the Greeks: either he must drink, it says, or must go. 
So something should be granted to age : youth may be a little freer : not 
everything should be refused to pleasures: the true and strict rule should not 
always prevail. Let us love our country, obey the senate, look to the 
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interests of the good, neglect immediate profits, work for the glory of 
posterity: let' us hope for what we wish, but bear what happens. Use 
that advantage while it is here; when it is gone, do not seek for it. What 
the warloving Cantabrian, Quintus Hirpinus, may be thinking of, waive 
inquiring, nor flurry yourself to provide for the needs of a life which (really) 
needs but few things. Cross not the Ebro : have nothing to do with the 
people of Saguntum : don't move a step (from your footmark) anywhither. 
Excuse nothing : yield not an inch to favour : be not stirred to pity ; remain 
firm in your opinion. 669 (a). Enrolled fathers, assist me, wretched 

man that I am, go and meet the wrong, let not the realm of Numidia waste 
away. Keep to yourself by all means that laudatory decree of the Mamer- 
tines. Yield thou not to woes but march more boldly to face them. Why 
art thou afraid of what is safe? Gird thyself and push aside all delay. 
Stop weeping and let me know what is the matter whatever it be : don't 
keep it secret, don't shrink, trust, I say, to me. OIF with you ! Farewell. 
Good bye. 669 (6). When you have most carefully thought for your 

health, then, dear Tiro, think of sailing. If perchance the heavy burden of 
my paper chafe you, throw it away rather than wildly dash the panniers 
against the place whither you have to carry it. Be the first to dig the 
ground, the first to carry off and burn the loppings, and the first to bring 
the stakes under cover: the last to reap. By means of this nourish thou the 
rich olive dear to Peace. God bless you for your courage and care. You, 
Titius, shall be my heir and shall decide (whether to accept or not) within a 
hundred days of your having notice and not being disabled. If you' shall 
not so decide, you shall be disinherited. When the north wind is blowing 
plough not, plant not crops, cast not seed. 670. Was I not to pay 

him the money? You should not have paid it him nor have bought any- 
thing of him, nor sold to him, nor have given him the means of going to 
the bad. You sent a citizen of Rome to the cross. You should have 
reserved the man, kept him shut up, until Raecius could come from Pan- 
hormus; had he then recognised the man, you should have remitted some- 
thing of the extreme penalty; had he been ignorant of him, then, &c. 
What ought you to have done? If you did as most others do, you should 
not have bought corn, but have taken the amount in money. 671. 

You'll drink some hellebore, I'll take care, for some twenty days. I'll 
secure, he'll thereby lose both wine and labour. 672. Away, bear 

this public message to the Fathers that they fortify the city of Rome. 
Jugurtha exhorts the townsmen to defend their walls. We had told you, 
Procillus, yester-eve to dine with me to-day. He must have done everything 
which has been enjoined on him and notified to him before he put in any 
request. To such a life as this, crowned with so many full delights, fortune 
herself must yield. Why you may even use Greek words when you choose, 
if Latin words fall short. How much I should have preferred he had given 
them up to me in chains. I do not wish the old man to see me at this crisis. 
Don't fancy that anything ever excited men's wonder more. 673. 

I'm determined, I will work the old ground and be my own master. 
Prythee permit it quietly. I think I shall succeed in getting him to put off the 
marriage for some days at least (lit. put forward some days for the marriage) ; 
meanwhile something will be done I hope. No doubt {ironical)^ either 
those are frightened by the fear of death or these by (the fear of) the 
sanctity (of the place). 674 (a). What is she to do? fight? a woman 

will be beaten in fight : cry out? but he had in his hand a sword to forbid 
that. Seeing this what was I to do, judges? was I, a private person, to 
contend in arms against a tribune of the commons? Perchance some one 
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may be found to say, You should have resisted, should have fought against 
him, should have met death in arms. Are you to tell me (§ 478) that you 
have been with the army all these years, not put foot in the forum ; absent 
all this time, and then come here after this long interval and dispute for a 
post of honour with those who have lived in the forum ? Was then he, when 
beaten in song, not to give me the goat (he wagered)? 674 (£). It 

was not at all clear to Brutus or the tribunes of the soldiers what to do or 
what plan of battle to adopt. We have nowhere to make a stand except 
Sextus Pompeius. At once the plan was discussed how by acting on the 
offensive to turn the enemy from Italy. What to do about the boys, I 
do not see. 674 (r). Have you got the man, pray? (Why should I not 

have him? i.e.) Of course I have got him. On Maximus having recovered 
Tarentum, Salinator asked him to remember that it was by his services that 
he had recovered Tarentum. Why should I not (i.e. Of course I) remem- 
ber it? says he : for I never should have recovered it if you had not lost it. 
675 (a). But why do I mention things which when they were in doing used 
to be praised to the skies? Yet what do you advise me? Do I fly to him or 
do I stop? For my part I am both fast in the midst of my books and I do 
not wish to receive him here. 675 {b). Are we then actually waiting till 
beasts speak, and are we not contented with the concurrent authority of 
men? But am I actually loitering instead of escorting her to Thais? Shall 
Verres have at his own house a candelabrum of Jove's? Pretty well that I 
gone off, and cares not a lock of wool for what I said. Actually smiling? 
Did it seem then to you such a fine joke to laugh at us, you villain? 

675 (c). What shall we have to eat afterwards? Will you be silent? Am 
I to be accountable to you? I believe, my father will not believe it. Will 
you not be silent, you fool? He'll believe it, I'm sure. Why, if we have the 
vigour of youth, do we not mount our horses and inspect with our own eyes the 
dispositions of our wives? Why, look at the matter thus, judges. In truth I 
now neither exhort you nor ask you to return home : why, I myself desire to 
fly from hence. 676 (a). If we do not gain your approval of these views, 
assume that they are false, at any rate they are not of a nature to excite 
odium. Be it that there is no strength in old age : from old age strength is 
not expected. A bad citizen, a wicked consul, a factious fellow was 
Gnaeus Carbo: (Let him have been so to others, i.e.) Be it that he was so 
in the opinion of others (§ 477) ; when did you begin to be of that opinion? 
There never was such a man, you will say. Be it so (lit Let no one have 
been so), I am discussing what I desire, not what I have seen. But the 
fortune of fight had been doubtful. Grant that it had: whom did I, 
doomed to death, fear? I would have borne torches into his camp. 

676 (6). You do nothing, pain: however troublesome you are, I shall never 
admit you to be an evil. Let them be as humorous, witty and eloquent as 
they will, the power shown in the forum is one thing and that at the dinner- 
table is another. Gaius Gracchus however told many people that when he 
was a candidate for the quaestorship his brother Tiberius seemed to say to 
him in his sleep, let him hesitate as much as he chose, he would have to 
die by the same death by which he had himself died. 676 (c). Old 
men retain their abilities, if only they retain their zeal and industry. I 
now refer to you whom I am to follow : only let no one give me that very 
ignorant and absurd answer, * Anybody, provided it be somebody. ' 677 (a) . 
That course of yours is right, but this is expedient. Suppose that you 
have rightly waged war: ought you therefore to have had to deal with 
w< "" """, You will reply that the Stoics call the same things 

friends call good. True they do call them so, but 
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they deny that a happy life is filled with them. He thinks that it is 
one thing to have joy, another thing to be free from pain. Yes, and makes 
a great mistake. 677 (<c). We may attack them as much as you please, 

I am afraid they are the only philosophers. 677 (d). He was among 

them in royal rank, although he had not the name. Although one of 
the two has perished he who remains to me shall stand both for himself and 
for Remus. Nor was there wanting one to recommend a deed however 
bold. Expect to hear of any deed you please (i.e. quod f acinus expectare 
commodum est vobis), as bad as you please, still I shall surpass the ex- 
pectation of all. 677 {e). Whom indeed I shall at once compel to 
confess — only do ye stand aside. 679. I sent one in a friendly way, 
and he told this to Antony. Nature has given man reason, whereby 
the appetites of the soul are ruled. Aelius used to write speeches, which 
others used to deliver. That only is good by which the soul will be 
made better. From each man's loss, pain, inconvenience, ruin, wrong, the 
praetor drew up public formulae, on which model a private suit is 
arranged. They bid up as high as they thought they could do the business 
for; Aeschrio bid above them. 680. I have one to avoid: I have none 
to follow. I sent in a friendly way one to say this to Antony. Nature 
has given man reason whereby to rule the appetites of the soul. Aelius 
used to write speeches for others to say. Give him back tit for tat so as to 
sting him. Most persons think the matter one fit for inquiry and the men 
worth arguing with. In this respect you were sharp-sighted, in laying 
down beforehand a limifabove which I was not to purchase. 682 (a). 
We must eat to live ; not live to eat. Both times I so bore myself as not to 
be a disgrace to you, or to your kingdom or to the race of the Macedonians. 
It is useful for there to be a number of accusers in a state, that boldness may 
be kept in check by fear : but it is only useful provided we are n6t simply 
made sport for the accusers. Only see that at the present time there be 
nothing which can get in his way. I will endeavour to prevent your having 
formed these hopes of me in vain. It had been written to him to prepare 
everything against the games and to take care that his haste should not 
prove fruitless to himself. Trunks are covered over with skin or bark that 
they may be safer from frosts and heats. Caesar saw that it was due to 
Afranius that a pitched battle was not fought. I shall not object to all the 
world reading my writings. I will not add a word to prevent you dying 
like a man. The soldiers scarcely restrained their feelings enough to 
prevent their making a rush on them at once. 682 (6). Verres begs 
and prays Dolabella to go to Nero. The senate decreed that L. Opimius 
should see that the state received no damage. The Fathers maintained 
their ground that no motion should be made to the people : the commons 
were successful in electing the same men tribunes for the fifth time. It is 
the first principle of justice that no one should hurt anyone unless wrongly 
provoked. The next thing is for me to show that the world is ruled by the 
providence of the Gods. 683 1. There is the greatest possible 
difference with them in habits and pursuits. The bare names of places will 
be given, and with as much brevity as can be. Jugurtha arms the greatest 
number of troops that he can. Craftily (§ 452) conceal your words under 
characters as ambiguous as possible. He held the place as long as he 
could bear the toil. Having brought back from thence a booty exceeding 
the fame of the war, he held some sports. This was as pleasing as any- 
thing ever was to the senate. 683 2. They kept doing this for a great 
part of the summer so much the more easily because our ships were being 
kept back by storms. The more completely master of his art and more 
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able a man is, so much more irritation and pain does teaching cause him. 
In proportion to my want of ability I have had to rely upon carefulness. 
Nor now indeed do I feel the want of a young man's strength, any more than 
when a young man I used to feel the want of that of a bull or an elephant. 
I wish Antony to be worse off than he is (worse to be to A. than there is). 
684. We have accepted Caesar's terms, but on condition that he withdraws 
his garrisons from the places he has seized. And he so puts his inventions, 
so mixes up true with false, as to secure the middle according with the 
beginning and the end with the middle. To the people of Lanuvium the 
citizenship (of Rome) was given and their own sacred rites restored with 
the proviso that the temple and grove of the saviour Juno should be 
common to the burghers of Lanuvium and the people of Rome. 686 (a). 
The want of harmony is enormous between the Median scymetar and wine 
and lights. He was going in with strangely bitter feelings, so that I had to 
scold him. O Phaedria, my superiority in wisdom over my master is 
incredible. 686 (b). Strange how much not merely the occupation 

but even the thought of that place delights me. He was interrupted by 
frequent cries from the soldiers of Ventidius, for of his own he has very 
few. It was not easy to remember all the objections made, for most of 
them were utterly trivial. 686. My boy, I fear you will not be long- 

lived, and some of your greater friends will kill you with cold (receptions). 
They kept saying that they were afraid as to the possibility of bringing 
up the supplies of corn properly. I fear lest if we delay like this it will be 
for Hannibal and the Phoenicians that our ancestors have so often saved 
Rome. I fear I shall not get it Many things of that kind are said in 
declamations (lit. in the schools), but perhaps it is not necessary for us to 
believe them all. It would be (§ 643) your line, if anyone's, to count 
nothing but virtue among goods. Perhaps, said he, it would rather be your 
line. 887 (a). Haven't I nicely forgotten that I told you ? He remem- 

bers his freedom pretty well, eh ? 687 (b). Just look at this, how he 
wheedles; no one when he (has begun) does begin is more coaxing. 
O look there, how the rascal has twisted his face. 688. In weak 

health, one scarcely avoids cold even indoors, much more difficult is it to 
guard against the inclemency of the weather when on the sea. This 
complaint was that the consuls were both war-loving men who even in 
profound peace would be able to stir up a war, much less would they let 
the state nave breathing-time in war. The fact is, prosperity wears the 
temper of wise men, much less could such men with depraved habits make a 
moderate use of victory. 689. Lepidus never approved of the plan of 

leaving Italy : Tullus still less. These things then the wise man will 
not undertake in the interest of the state, nor will the state wish them to be 
undertaken in her interest. Time however not only does not lighten this 
grief but actually increases it. The oracles of Apollo never met with 
credence even from any ordinary person, much less from a skilled inquirer. 
The condition of things in the whole of this crisis was more than anyone 
could bewail as it deserved, still less can anyone find words to describe it. 
690. Not to be longer, farewell. Since with you respect is paid to 
courage, that you may owe to your (may have got by) kindness what you 
have failed to get by threats, (I tell you) three hundred of us leaders of the 
youth of Rome have sworn to one another to attack you in this way. 
It showed great recklessness, not to say audacity (§ 517), to touch any of 
those things. 691. It is incredible and portentous how he managed to 
squander such a quantity of things in so few — not months but days {tarn 
piulia quam panels^ &c, as many things as the days were few). There has 
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been in that city nothing — I don't say done, but even devised, against this 
state. 692 {a). Wait, pray, till I can see Atticus. He waited at 

anchor till the ninth hour to allow of the remaining ships meeting there. 
He suffered much in war till he could found a city and bring in his Gods to 
Latium (i.e. to help, &c. Latium, § 475). The battle of Actium is rehearsed 
by the lads after the manner of enemies under your leadership, until swift 
victory can crown one or other with her (palm) branch. Epaminondas 
used to practise greatly running and wrestling, until he could manage while 
standing to grip his adversary and struggle with him. 692 {&). Without 

any further delay the king sent 4000 armed men to Scotussa while the 
panic was fresh. 693. I was in fear until we came to challenging 

the jurymen. Milo was in the senate on that day until the senate was 
dismissed. I shall be anxious about what you are doing (or how you are 
faring) till I know what you have done (how you have fared). 694. 

The elephants were not at all alarmed as long as they were being driven on 
what appeared like a continuous bridge : the first fright began when the 
raft being loosed from the rest, they were borne quickly into the open 
river. There pushing one another, as those on the outside drew back from 
the water, they began to shew some panic, until as they looked at the water 
all round them fear itself (brought quiet, i.e.) made them quiet. 695. 

In fact all the time I was with you you did not see my soul. This I did 
as long as I was permitted: I ceased doing so as long as I was not 
permitted. Just as there is said to be hope for a sick man as long as 
there is breath, so I as long as Pompeius was in Italy, did not cease to 
hope. So long as I was pleasing to you, I throve, more blessed than the 
king of the Persians. So long as you were more in love with no other 
woman, I throve more renowned than the Ilia of Rome. As long as there 
shall be anyone to dare to defend you, you shall live. 696. So long 

as (i.e. If only) things remain, let them invent words at their own choice. 
That expression is cruel and detestable, ' Let them hate (so long as they 
fear, i.e.) if they do but fear.' You may be sure it was written in the time of 
Sulla. * Let them hate' — what? So long as they obey? No. So long as 
they approve ? No. What then ? So long as they fear. On these terms I 
should not have been willing even to be loved. Be whatever you like, if 
only you don't recite. Many neglect everything that is right and honourable 
if only they can get power. Imitate, enrolled fathers, the inconsiderate 
mob, if only I am not required to imitate the tribunes. 697 (r). 

Whilst his friends are coming, he walked about alone, his son standing at 
a distance, he himself turning in his mind many things. Without any 
evident causes died two Caesars while putting on shoes in the morning; 
Q. Aemilius Lepidus while just stepping out, having knocked his toe against 
the threshold of his chamber ; Gaius Aufustius after leaving his house, as 
he was going to the senate, having struck his foot (against something) in 
the Assembly-place ; Gnaeus Baebius Tamphilus, when he had asked the 
time from his (boy, i.e.) slave; L. Tuccius a physician whilst taking a 
draught of honey-wine ; Appius Saufeius when on his return from the bath 
he had drunk some honey- wine, and was sucking an egg ; &c. Whilst these 
things were doing at Veii, meantime the citadel of Rome and the Capitol 
was in great danger. 697 (d). We have fallen into these disasters while 
preferring to be feared than to be loved and esteemed. Thus the lady while 
seeking to retain a few slaves ruined all her fortunes. I have however 
gone on too freely into deeper water in my annoyance and weariness 
of the ways of my country. 698. The Roman sticking to his rear 

burst in as it were in one body before the doors of the gates could be 

L. G. - 26 
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shut against him. He of coarse before he can come into Pontns will 
send a despatch to Gnaeus Pompeius. But you will not gird with walls 
the city given you, before cruel hunger force you to consume with your jaws 
the gnawed tables. He did not cease to send to his brother and friends 
until he could confirm peace with them. A few days (§ 496) before 
Syracuse was taken, Otacilius crossed into Africa. 699 (a). Love strikes 
us, before in safety we see our enemy. All this property, he who had 
made the will, had some time before his death delivered to the use and 
possession of Heraclius. Nor did they stop in their flight till they came to 
the river Rhine about five thousand paces from that place. I shall not 
tire of it before I have learnt their two-edged ways and methods of dis- 
puting both for and against everyone. We use our limbs before we have 
learnt for what purpose we have them. 699 (£). But upon my honour 

(§417) I shall much sooner sacrifice my own safety for you than surrender 
Gnaeus Plancius' safety to your attack. 700. Zeno of Elea endured 

everything rather than inform against those who conspired with him to 
overthrow the despotism. Anyone shall tear out my eyes sooner than 
scorn you and despoil you of a rotten nut. Many of the common people in 
despair, rather than be tortured with still drawing breath, covered up their 
heads and threw themselves into the Tiber. 701. Pompeius adds that 

he will be slain by Clodius before I shall be hurt. I am grieved that you, 
a man endowed with almost unique wisdom, are not rather delighted with 
your own advantages than troubled with others' woes. Did not I declare 
to you that I would endure anything whatever rather than go out of Italy 
to a civil war? They determine rather to adopt that plan than undergo 
terms either of surrender or of peace. 704. I am a man who never did 

anything for my own sake rather than for that of my fellow-citizens. The 
Campanians had committed in their revolt too great crimes to admit of 
pardon (§ 569). This is the only contention which has remained till now. 
You are the only man, Gaius Caesar, whose victory was marked by the 
death of no one who did not bear arms. O fortunate youth to have found 
a herald of your valour in Homer. The time will assuredly come for you 
to regret the lofty spirit of the bravest of men. The life of Romulus fell in 
an age when Greece was already full of poets and musicians. 706. 
Spurius Thorius had considerable power in the popular style of oratory — 
I mean the man who by a bad and useless law relieved the public land from 
tax. Epicurus was not sufficiently educated in those arts which give their 
possessors the title of ' accompl ished. ' Choose which of the two is convenient 
to you. Virtue is most of all things fixed with the deepest roots ; it can 
never be shaken by any force. Ah ! wretched that I am ! I looked at your 
feelings with the eyes of my own. Fortunate was his end : he saw not the 
things actually happening which he foresaw would happen. The long 
period when I shall not exist moves me more than this short time. You 
have had ample opportunity of seeing my views ever since the time when 
you came to meet me at my house at Cumae. 706. There are those 

who think that death is the departure of the soul from the body. There is 
a limit to the indulgence which may be given to friendship. There was 
formerly a time when the Gauls surpassed the Germans in valour. How 
many then are there who obey dreams, or even understand them or remem- 
ber them? Nor can anyone be king of the Persians who has not previously 
mastered the Magians' course of instruction. I say that there was not 
throughout Sicily a single silver vessel which Verras did not hunt up, inspect, 
and take from it anything that pleased him. There was not one of all 
the soldiers in the fort who was not wounded. 707. Many are those 
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who take away from one to give to another. There is one man to whom a 
crow gave the possession of a surname. It is many years since M. Fadius 
is in my treasures and loved by me for his thorough culture. But crises 
often occur when what seems especially worthy of a just man changes and 
becomes the contrary. The time is past when it could be said : Why, you 
are a patrician and sprung from the liberators of your country : now the 
consulship is the reward not of race as formerly but of valour. Is any- 
thing good which does not make him who possesses it better ? I do not 
consider him a free man who does not occasionally do nothing. 708. 

Why that unnamed gentleman who is wont to be mentioned in disputations 
used to see things 200 miles off. L. Pinarius was a sharp man, who 
trusted more to precluding the possibility of being deceived than to the 
honour of the Sicilians. True, we often look for a Latin word parallel and 
equivalent to a Greek word: here there was no reason for looking. In 
explaining names you Stoics toil to a piteous extent. 709. He must 

needs fear many whom many fear. A man whom you could not have over- 
reached if you brought the case before an arbitrator, to whom judgment on 
such a question did not properly belong, him will you condemn by means 
of a judge who lias no right as arbitrator on such a matter. I do not even 
know by what name I should address you. Citizens ? you who have 
revolted from your country. Or soldiers? you who have thrown off respect 
for your general and the auspices, and have broken the obligation of your 
oath. 710. Of all orators, so far at least as I know them, I consider 
Q. Sertorius the most acute. There is not a slave, if only he is in a 
tolerable condition as a slave, who does not shudder at the boldness of the 
citizens. Epicurus alone, so far as I know, dared to profess himself a wise 
man. I beg then of you to oblige him in all things, so far as you can do 
so without trouble to yourself. I should be glad of your coming as soon as 
possible consistently with your convenience. 711 {a). Who however 

of our orators of the present day reads Cato? Who that has ever cared to 
know these things moderately is ignorant that there are three kinds of 
Greeks ? The censors used to examine the case of those who were dis- 
charged from serving in the army, and anyone whose discharge seemed 
at present not legitimate, they compelled to take an oath (§ 467) as 
follows: "According to the purpose of your mind you will according to the 
decree of Gaius Claudius and Titus Sempronius the censors return into the 
province of Macedonia, so far as you shall be able honestly to do so." You 
have, so far as in you lay, ruined both yourself and the unhappy woman. 
711 {p). But however that is, this complaint of yours is of no avail. What- 
ever it is, I fear the Danai even when bringing gifts. I count as ours the 
forces of Deiotarus, however great they are. Whatever is the matter, 
wherever he is, whatever he does, Egnatius has a smile. This may no doubt 
be false, it may be true, but whichever it is, it is not surprising. In what- 
ever way posterity will take those deeds, love of country will conquer. The 
Romans, although they were weary with marching and battle, still advance 
in order and on the alert to meet Metellus. 712 {a). You are not the 

man, Catilina, for shame ever to have recalled you from foul acts. The rest 
they drove in such a panic of fear that they did not desist from flight before 
they had come in sight of our column. He made this speech with so firm a 
voice and look as to seem not to be retiring from life, but from one house 
to another. The Sicilians are never in such a bad way that they cannot 
say something witty and apt. I never had anyone to whom to give a 
letter for you but what I gave it. The Treviri did not stop any time during 
the whole winter sending envoys across the Rhine. 712 {If). So far are we 

26 — 2 
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from admiring our own productions that we are actually so hard to please and 
whimsical as not to be satisfied with Demosthenes himself. It is the habit 
of men to dislike the same man's excelling in several things. It often 
happens that debtors do not meet their obligations punctually. Not even a 
God can make one who has lived not to have lived, or one who has held 
office not to have held office, or twice ten not to be twenty. Appius 
Claudius besides being old was also blind. When Varus stopped behind 
and asked who he was and what he wanted, Fabius strikes his uncovered 
shoulder with his sword and all but killed Varus. I cannot help sending 
you a letter every day in order that I may get one from you. 713. It 

happened very inconveniently that you nowhere caught sight of him. You 
are checked neither by the period of the censorship having expired, nor 
by your colleague having resigned his office, nor by statute nor by shame. 
It was much against Eumenes while living among the Macedonians that he 
was of a foreign state. I omit the fact that she selected that as a home 
and settlement for herself. Licinius acted very politely in coming to me 
in the evening after the senate was dismissed. In addition to the fear 
inspired by the war with the Latins had come the fact that it was tolerably 
clear that thirty tribes had already leagued themselves together. In this 
one respect above all others we excel wild beasts, that we have speech to 
express our feelings. 714 (<r). His ability I praise without being much 

afraid of it, and approve while thinking that I can be more easily pleased 
than beguiled by him. Not very long ago it received the steady spondees 
into its ancestral right, obliging and contented, but not to the extent of 
withdrawing in its love of companionship from the second or the fourth place. 
Who is there who would be willing to live in abundance of everything 
without either loving anyone or being himself loved by any ? 714 (d). 

Even supposing that you were more worthy than Plancius, itself a point 
which I shall presently discuss with you without detracting from your worth, 
it is not your competitor but the people that is to blame (for your not 
being elected). How very few skilled lawyers there are, even if you count 
those who claim to be. Even if I do not compare your life with his (for it 
does not admit of comparison) I will compare this one point in which you 
make yourself out to be superior. Granted that I have gone wrong in 
these matters, still by mentioning a different opinion as well, I have avoided 
deceiving my readers. However, supposing this not to be so, still I pro- 
pose to myself a splendid spectacle, provided only I may enjoy it with 
you in the seat next me. For even if Plato had brought no reason (see 
what weight I assign the man), he would have subdued me by his mere 
authority. 714 (e). That this fellow should carry off from me all this 

money and laugh in my face? It were better to die. I interrupt you? 
I should not have wished that either. And yet what am I saying? Can it 
be that anything should break you ? that you should ever correct yourself? 
that you should think at all of flight ? Would that the Gods would give 
you the disposition to it. (To think) that you should have laughed un- 
punished at the revealing of the Cotyttian mysteries. 715 (a). The 
consul, having laid this news before the senate exactly as it had reached 
him, consulted them on the religious point. As you shall have sown, so 
will you reap. They interpreted that, each according to his own temper. 
715 (b). These men however are, compared with the age of the people of 
Rome, old men : but, as the generations of Athenians are reckoned, ought 
to be considered young men. But upon my word, as the case now stands, 
" ,at " ugh it was shaken by yesterday's conversation, it seems to me per- 
rue. Sthenius had got, so far as the means of a man of Thermae 
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went, a very fair quantity of well-made silver. 715 (c). But although, 

my dear Plancus, you may have made a mistake, for who can avoid that? still 
who does not see that deceived you could not have been ? The people of 
Saguntum, although they had rest from fighting, yet had never ceased 
working either by night or day. 715 (d). Grant that Ennius is, as he 

no doubt is, more perfect. The enemy required frightening more than 
deceiving, as frightened in fact they were. 715 (*). Led on by the 

authority of the, Venfiti the neighbouring tribes — Gauls always form 
sudden and hasty plans — retain Trebius on the same ground. Chrysippus, 
always careful in historical investigation, collects many other usages. 
715 (/). My life upon it, I incur the utmost expense. 718. I seem to 

myself to have sinned in leaving you. How blind I was not to have seen 
this before. We ourselves, although at first as stern as Lycurgus, become 
milder every day. The stranger touched by religious scruple, desiring as 
he did to have everything done duly, at once went down to the Tiber. 
They make their way back to the camp now full of panic and confusion, 
women and boys and other non-combatants being mixed up there. The 
brightness of the Sun is more brilliant than that of any fire, shining as it 
does so far and wide in an immeasurable universe. You the quaestor did 
not obey the tribune of the commons, and that too though your colleague 
obeyed. 719 (a). You are tormented days and nights through, for 

what you have is not enough, and you fear lest even that should not last 
long. O trusty right hand of Antonius, with which he cut down numbers 
of citizens. I feel very grateful to old age: it has increased my eagerness 
for discourse, and removed my eagerness for drink and food, fugurtha on 
the other hand on receiving the unexpected news (for he nad a fixed 
conviction that everything at Rome was purchaseable), sends ambassadors 
to the senate. 719 (b). If you had left the business to me, such is my 

love to you, I would have settled it. They rise to consider their judgment, 
when Oppianicus, as was allowed at that time, declared that he wished the 
votes to be given openly. 720. When they caught sight of a debtor 

being led into court, they used to rush together from all parts. Nor did 
he accept the succession to anyone's property, except when he had deserved 
it by friendship. When the envoy had said this, he used to hurl a spear 
into their territory. Philopoemen whenever he travelled anywhere and 
came to a difficult pass used to consider on all sides the character of the 
place, and then if travelling by himself, discuss in his own mind ; if with 
companions, question them, what plan should be adopted supposing an 
enemy made its appearance there. He used to take food even before 
dinner, at whatever place and time his appetite demanded it. In whatever 
direction he took himself he drew with him no doubtful victory. As often 
as he took counsel on such a matter, he used to resort to a high part of 
the house and with the knowledge of one freedman only. Nor was the 
Roman consul negligent in trying the cities if any chance shewed itself 
in any quarter. 721. When I (have) come to my villa, this is just 

what I like, to do nothing and be quite idle. When a father of a family of 
higher rank dies (has died) his relations meet. Wherever you turn your 
eyes your own wrong deeds, like furies, meet you. When idleness has 
caused strength, time, ability to dwindle away, men throw blame on natural 
weakness. Anyone, whoever he was, who had at the time of my disaster 
a share in Clodius* crime, wherever he came, whatever trial he had to 
stand, was condemned. He generally kept the soldiers in fixed quarters, 
except when effluvia or want of fodder forced him to change the place. 
For my part whenever I was praised by our friend Cato I readily put up 
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even with censure from others. If they piu i ed unable to keep the enemy 
from pursuing, they used by a flank march to attack them in the rear as 
they were scattered. As each man's lot fell he briskly caught up his arms 
in haste. Nor will this lad whenever he sees me (§609, 1) sigh and say that 
he sees the ruin of his father. 7221 On his approaching the gate a fire 

as agreed was raised by Hannibal : as the well-known voice of Philomenus 
and the signal now familiar roused the guard, the small gate is opened. As 
Phocion was being led to death* Ephuetus met him. On his saying with 
tears, 'What an unworthy (ate is yours, Phocion,' he replied: 'But not an 
unexpected one.' At noon when Caesar had despatched three legions to 
forage, of a sudden the enemy from all sides flew up to the foragers. As I 
was at Athens, I used to attend Zeno's lectures frequently. As the night 
was far advanced and I had stayed in the country-house of P. Valerius, and 
the day after stayed with him waiting for a wind, a great number of the 
burghers of Rhegium came to me. 7231 Pompeius when he saw his 

cavalry routed, retired from the battle. When this opinion was scornfully 
rejected and, on the same messenger returning, he was consulted again, he 
recommended that they should all to a man be put to death. Another hope 
succeeded, after this had turned out unfounded. After that victory was 
established and we withdrew from arms, though (§ 732) men were being 
proscribed, Roscius used to be frequently at Rome. As soon as his sister 
Juturna saw talk of this kind to grow, she flings herself into the midst of 
the ranks. 791. Lollius is dragged up by the slaves of Venus just 

when Apronius had returned from the palaestra and had thrown himself 
on the dinner-couch. He entered the city — with what a suite or rather 
with what an army ! on the right and on the left, amid the groans of the 
people of Rome, threatening the owners, marking the houses, openly pro- 
mising his followers that he would divide the city among them. Day by 
day he used to make invidious charges against my power, saying that the 
senate decreed not what it thought right but what I chose. 725. 

When you will be reading this, we shall have consuls (Le. the consuls 
will have been elected). Whilst this was doing at Rome, Antiochus at 
Chalcis was working on the minds of the townships. As soon as ever I 
came to Rome, I thought nothing should take precedence of my (congra- 
tulating you in your absence, i.e.) writing to congratulate you on my re- 
turn. It remains that you should tell me everything before you set out, 
and when you have set out take care and let me know it. As to the name 
of despot I can answer this that whatever I am, I am the same I was 
when you yourself made an alliance with me. When the consul got to 
Placenlia, Hannibal had already moved out of his fixed camp. We our- 
selves (were of that class, i. e.) acted in that way, when the circumstances 
of our canvass required it. What groves or what mountain forests held 
you, Naid girls, when Gallus was being ruined by an unworthy love. At 
the time when in Asia very many had lost large properties, we know at 
Rome credit had collapsed from the difficulties in the way of payment 
When I got there, the praetor was resting: the brothers from Cibyra 
were walking about. 726. I have often heard my father-in-law say 

that his father-in-law Laelius was wont almost always to go into the country 
with Scipio. We have seen with our own eyes troops of young men at Lace- 
daemon struggling with incredible determination and rather losing their 
life than admit themselves conquered. 727. It was, when I despatched 

this letter, just thirty days during which I had had none from you. It is not 
quite 1 jo years since a law giving a right of action for moneys extorted 
was brought forward by Lucius Piso, there having been none before (§ 722). 
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728. This being the case, Catilina, proceed whither you have begun. But 
since there are Gods, if there are Gods as unquestionably there are, it must 
be that they are living. Dionysius, not daring to stand on the common 
hustings, used to address the people from a lofty tower. 729. May all 

the Gods grant you all your wishes, since you honour me with such great 
honour, and since you take me out of prison. Since the Gods love you, I 
am pleased. I congratulate you, since you have so much weight with 
Dolabella. What are masters to do when thieves are so daring? "What 
will the wise man do, when the fool is pleased with a present? 730. 

Your (son) Cicero came to us to dinner, since Pomponia was dining out. 
"What will hair do, when things like that give way before iron? What is a 
guard to do when there are so many theatres in the city and when she goes 
whither her companions are forbidden to go? 731. Who in accusing 

this man accuse Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius. But as to you, Catilina, 
when they are quiet, they approve; when they suffer, they decree; when 
they are silent, they shout. I allow you to pass over those things which by 
your silence you allow to be nothing. Epicurus drew religion out of 
men's minds by the roots, when in treating of the immortal Gods he took 
from them help and favour. 732. The river Drance, though it carries 

a great force of water, is yet not navigable. Notwithstanding that you are 
really Pylades, will you say that you are Orestes, in order to die for your 
friend? Cicero himself, though in very delicate health, did not leave him- 
self even night-time for rest. Now that I perceive his mind to be averse 
from me, why should I bring him back? At this very time, though all the 
gymnasia are occupied by philosophers, still their hearers prefer to hear 
a quoit than a philosopher. 733. What then am I to do? Not go? 

Not now even, when I am actually sent for? Alas ! they go so far as to say 
I am mad, when they are mad themselves. 734. How then do you 

bring this charge against Sestius, when at the same time you praise Milo? 
He pretends that he is trusting to their protection, while in the meantime he 
has been (for) long planning some other scheme. Fadius he dragged off, 
half buried him in the school and burnt him alive, whilst he all the time 
having dined, with bare feet, loosened robe, and hands behind his back, 
walked up and down, and answered the poor wretch who pleaded his rights 
as a Quirite: 'Now off with you, throw yourself on the honour of the 
people.' Thucydides was never counted an orator; nor indeed if he had 
not written history would his name have been prominent, and that too 
though he had held office and was a noble. 735. The soldiers, when they 
broke into the house, went in different directions to look for the king (§ 539), 
filling everything with noise and disturbance, when in the meantime Hi- 
empsal is discovered, concealing himself in the cottage of a slave woman. 
The camp was pitched with little care on the enemy's territory, when of a 
sudden the legions of the Samnites came up. Hannibal was coming up to 
the walls, when suddenly the gate was thrown open and the Romans make 
a sally upon him just as he was apprehending nothing of the kind. And 
now they were preparing to do this by night, when the matrons suddenly 
advanced into the public place. 736. Sisenna's history, easily as it 

surpasses all before, still shows how far removed it is from perfection. 
Singularly as I have loved you from your boyhood, yet for this deed of 
yours or, shall I say, judgment of the Roman people on you, I love you 
still more ardently. 737. Whilst I desire to acquire an actual know- 

ledge of the law of augury, I am upon my word incredibly delighted with 
your devotion and benefits to me. Whilst I have always greatly loved 
you, the singular affection of your brothers does not allow me to omit any 
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act of duty towards you. 739. Paetus made a present to me of (as a 

matter of fact) all the books which his brother had left Verres sends to 
ask for (what in fact was) the most beautiful plate which he had seen at 
his house. He said that he would not take judges by lot in accordance 
with Rupilius' law: he appointed five judges — just those which it suited 
him to give. 740 i. Paetus made a present to me of all such books 

as his brother had left. He offers great rewards to such as should slay 
the king. In the meantime Caesar daily demanded from the Haedui the 
corn which (as Caesar described it) they had officially offered. 740 a. 

Panaetius praises Africanus for having been abstemious. Are you then 
not satisfied that I brought the army across in safety? that at the first 
onset as I came, I routed the enemy's fleet? that twice in two days I 
conquered in cavalry engagements? Caesar mentioned the favours he 
himself and the senate had bestowed on him, that he had received the 
title of king and that of friend from the senate, and that handsome 
presents had been sent him. The Romans were less stirred by those 
disasters because they saw that the consuls in the critical part of the war 
were up to that time managing successfully. Boxers groan when wielding 
the gloves, not that they are in pain or having any sinking in their courage, 
but because by the utterance of a cry the whole body is put on the stretch 
and the blow comes with greater force. To me those acts seem more 
praiseworthy which are done without vaunting, and away from the eyes of 
the people ; not that the people should be avoided, for all good deeds wish 
to be placed in the light, but yet to virtue there is no theatre greater than 
conscience. My chief efforts in each instance are not to help my case, but 
to avoid hurting it, not but what both deserve one's exertions, but still it 
is more disgraceful for an orator to be thought to have injured his case 
than not to have helped it. 741. Nor in truth can I understand 

why you are angry with me. If it is because I defend the man whom 
you attack, why am I not wroth with you, because you attack the man 
whom I defend? So it happens that they are present because their duty 
leads them, they are silent because they shun risk. They are indignant 
because you breathe, because you speak, because you have men's shapes. 
The villas at Tusculum and Pompeii greatly please me, only that they have 
involved me in debt. You, Quirites, seeing that it is now night, depart to 
your houses. Since then virtue is a disposition of the mind, making those 
people, who have it, praiseworthy, from it proceed right acts of will. The 
greatest service is done by those who are distinguished in warfare, since it 
is by their wisdom and at their risk that we are enabled to enjoy our privi- 
leges both as a state and as individuals. Since neither the authority of the 
senate nor my age has any weight with you, I appeal to the tribunes of the 
commons. Why should I not continually plead with you by means of verses 
from Homer, since you do not permit me to plead with you by means of 
your own? On which account I am the more harassed, not because I am 
in debt, as is true, to many, but because the claims of some who have 
deserved well of me often clash with one another. 742. For having by 

Hannibal's permission gone out of the camp, he returned soon after on the 
plea of having forgotten something. Those who come from your part find 
fault with you for haughtiness in refusing, as they assert, to give an answer to 
inquiries. 743. You write that if I wish you will come to me. /wish 

I were with you. As to Silius' wish that you should talk to Clodius, I 
consent to your doing so. This being so, whereas Gaius Pansa the consul 
has addressed us respecting the despatch which was brought from Q. Caepio, 
~n that matter my recommendation is as follows. 744. Soldier, I 
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give you notice, if I ever again find you in this square, however you may 
say to me "I was looking for someone else, my road lay in this direction," 
it is all over with you. As to your thinking that you are now freed from 
all fear for your reputation, that you have done with honours and are consul 
elect, believe me those distinctions and favours of the Roman people re- 
quire no less trouble to keep than to get. 745. If the war which the 
people has ordered to be waged with king Antiochus shall be completed 
in accordance with the feeling of the senate and people of Rome, then in 
thy honour, father Jove, will the people of Rome celebrate great games for 
ten successive days. 746 (a). The praetor vowed a temple to Jove, if 
he should succeed in routing the enemy that day. Meteilus summons the 
magistrates to appear before him, utters terrible threats if they fail in 
restoring the statues. Jugurtha was afraid of the anger of the senate, if he 
did not obey the envoys. Nor could the danger of the enemy's recovering 
courage make them hasten their steps. The Hernici, moved by shame also, 
and not pity only, if they should neither oppose the common enemy nor 
bring aid to their allies who were besieged, march to Rome. Why was M. 
Brutus on your motion freed from (the penalties of) the laws if he should be 
away from the city more than ten days? 746 (6). Rubrius made a 
wager with Apronius whether Apronius had not frequently said that you 
were his partner in the tithes. Those who had served with him declared 
that Caeso was with them and constant with the standards without any 
leave of absence. If that were not so, many made Volscius the offer of a 
judge on their private account (i.e. offered to bet Volscius that it was 
so). 747. I will go and see, if he is at home. I shall now go back 
(§ 597) ! I go to see if perchance my brother has come back. Strange 
if this fellow is not thinking of boning me like a lamprey. If it is not 
a miracle, pander, you have lost the woman outright. I am surprised if 
with such haughtiness and cruelty Tarquinius could ever have had a 
friend. 748. He inquired again, if it were permitted to go to the 
war along with the Romans. The enemy were waiting in case our men 
should cross this marsh. The thing was tried whether Ardea could 
be taken at the first rush. He moves his camp to Gonnus in the hopes 
of making himself master of the town. 749. How is he? does 
he remember me? Atticus, 'What was the talk? what was done?' 
Cicero, *I will write to you when I know for certain.' 760. What the 
talk was and what was done I will write and tell you when I know for 
certain. I have been carried about and don't know where I am. At 
present we are waiting to know two things, one, what Caesar is going to 
do, the other what Pompeius is doing. I am seeking here for a young man 
Lesbonicus, (to know) where in these parts he lives. They ask me fre- 
quently how I am, what I am doing, what business I am at. See how 
unfair your eagerness makes you. Look now how the defendant corrected 
it. What was the reason why you did not follow Caesar into Africa, 
especially as there was so much of the war still remaining? They are 
driven into the senate-house, uncertain how far Volero would carry his 
victory. They ordered the envoys to look out whether an attempt had 
been made by King Perseus on the minds of the allies. 761. Tell me, 
where is she now, I beseech you. I should very much like someone to 
make this clear to me, where does this pander Ballio now live? I want to 
know, to whom did you give it back ? Who am I then, pray, if I am not 
Sosia ? I put the question to you. I ask you, judges, just because he is 
eloquent, ought I to be condemned? Look you, does his colour show 
anywhere a trace of shame? But do you know, what has come into my 
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mind? So then, help me Castor, he's fair: look, how his hair becomes 
him! Do you see, prythee, how they give a sidelong glance at us? 

752. Whether I rejoice, says he, or am pained that a lamentable war is 
being waged, is doubtful. Show me this that whether I am in pain or 
not makes no difference. There is only this difference, whether he came 
on that march to the city or returned from the city into Campania. In 
short he said everything was lost, and I almost think that is the case. 

753. Old men remember everything which they care about, appointments 
to appear in court, who is their debtor and creditor. Listen in brief 
(abl. § 503) and you will know what I wish of you and what you are 
seeking. What you desire, is for you to settle (§ 667) : whatever you 
decide is your desire, you shall certainly have. 754. I grant it: 
perhaps someone sometime may have done a thing of the kind. Why 
the advantages which perhaps we do not even feel, how important are 
they ! What is there to prevent them from having power to establish a 
colony on the Janiculum ? One (of the two things) cannot be said, viz., 
why those, who fear nothing, are not vexed, and have no desires, should 
not be happy. Nor did it escape Caesar that the victory began with 
the cohorts which were placed facing the cavalry in the fourth line. 
Orgetorix died: nor is there wanting a suspicion, as the Helvetii think, 
that he (resolved on death for himself, i.e.) put an end to his own life. 
755. Perhaps someone will call these small, for such they are. Perhaps, 
unfortunate one, you were then afraid of the winds and waves. See, Cali- 
dorus comes: he has someone or other with him. I by no means agree 
with those who greatly praise that unpainfulness, if I may call it so (wscio 
quam), which cannot and ought not to exist. Sharp sayings in numbers 
drawn from some hidden source or other will find a place. 756. What 
then do you tell? What do I tell? Why by your aid affairs are now 
coming back as plainly as possible to a rope for me. Ah, Demea, I had 
not caught sight of you. What's doing? What's doing? I cannot be 
astonished enough at your mode of acting. 757. Your father — What 
of my father? Your mistress — What of her? Has seen — Seen? woe's 
me wretched. I prythee by Poll, get up : my father has come here. 
Your father come? Bid him go away again. 760 1. Now I seem 
to myself to have done some business in coming here. The wise man 
does not hesitate, if that should be the better course, to withdraw from 
life. I see that this, while I have wished to say it briefly, has been 
actually said somewhat obscurely. They deny that it is right for him. to 
look at the light, who admits that a man has been slain by him. For I am 
not one to say that whatever is seen is such as it seems. Romulus is said 
to have been ordered by Amulius to be exposed along with his brother 
Remus as soon as he was born. 760 2. If in the daytime also the 
dogs should bark, when people have come to pay their respects to the 
Gods, their legs, I imagine, would be broken for being on the alert even 
when there is no ground for suspicion. Hortensius possessed such a good 
memory as I think I have known in no one else, so that what he had 
thought over in his own mind he repeated, without a line on paper, in 
the same words which he had framed in thought. This is what I seem 
to see clearly that we are so framed by nature that all have fellowship 
with one another, but the greater fellowship in proportion to nearness. 
There were many who, though thinking that that was not the state of 
the case, still readily said what I have named about those orators. 
Whether I should be spending my labour profitably if I should succeed in 
writing the affairs of Rome from the first origin of the city, I am by no 
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means sure, nor, if I were, should I dare to say so. 761 1. At the 

river Hypanis which flows from part of Europe into the Euxine, Aristotle 
says there are some insects born which live for one single day. The force 
of speech enables us both to learn the things of which we are ignorant, and 
to teach the things we know. Thinkest thou that you can make the 
wicked acts of Verres appear to those who Will hear of them as cruel and 
unworthy as they appeared to those who felt them ? May I be permitted 
so to place the commonwealth in safety that I may, when dying, bear 
with me the hope that the foundations of the commonwealth which I 
shall have laid will remain in their own impress. It is right that you 
also should actively perform your duties in whatever position each shall 
be placed and whatever order shall be given him. 761 2. If death had 

been an object of fear, L. Brutus would not have fallen in battle while pre- 
venting the return of the despot whom he had himself driven out. If these 
things had been contrary to what I say, still, &c. I would give this piece 
of advice to all defendants. This much is at once seen to, that whatever 
plate there was among that man's effects should be carried off to the 
defendant. The speaker must slyly use just so much imitation that his 
hearer may imagine more than he sees. Lest you should say no indulgence 
has been allowed you, says Papirius, I allow you not to stroke the back (of 
your horse) when you get down from your horses. How few philosophers 
are found with conduct such as their system demands. There is no slave 
who does not contribute as much goodwill, as he dares and can, to our 
safety. 
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ral 178, 233; pronominal tabular ar- 
rangements 235— 237 ; jw* <z/* 438 ; 
quasi-prepositional 795 ; with abL of 
comparison 513 b 

adversative conjunctions 870, 87 x 

adversum, ad versus, use If 802: advorsum 
veniri 491 ; adversus (adj.)-front of 52X 

ae becomes i /« compounds 39 

Aeacida, Aeacide 150 

Aedes ioi^ 

aeque ac si 660 ; aequius erat 643 c ; aequo 
animo 503 

aer 172 

aera99 

aestate 49T 

aetatem l fora life-time* 406 ; istuc aetatis 
460 

affatim 227 ; with gen. 522 

agent expressed by abl. with ab 799 : after 
gerundive by dat. 476 

agere furti 527 

aggredior, /. 140, s. v. gradior 

agraine 503 

agnatus 921 
\ for gen. &»c. of a stems 103 
i followed by a vowel, how pronounced 1 7 



aio, defective verb p. 235 ; opposed to nego 

651 a : ain 885 
alcaic stanza 938 B ; enneasyttabic 973, 

30 ; decasyllabic '929, 12; hendecasyuabic 

43°" 

alcmanic stanza 938 K 

A/cmena, 6r>c. 153 tf 

ali. noun-stem* tn 380, 138 

alibi 198, 222 

alioqui 221 

aliquam (adv.) 223 

aliquando 223 ; 237 

aliquis, aliqui 208; aliquae 208 ; useofZgj ; 
dicet, dixerit aliquis 647, x 

slisfor alius 198 

alius declined 107 ; aliae 198; alii modi 
X98; with abl. dependent 513; use of 
902 ; nihil aliud quam 583 

aliegoria 946 

alter inflexion* 195 ; use of 902 ; alteruter 
195; *«*897 

alterni 899 

although expressed by etiamsi 650 c; etsi 
651 c ; quam vis, &c. 676 b : 677 d; quam- 
quam 7x1; licet, licebit 677 c: ut with 
subj. 7x4 d ; with indie. 7x5 c ; cum 732 
with subj. ; cum praesertim 734 ; quom. 
with ind. 733 ; relative adj. 7x8 

altrinsecus 226 

alveo, alvearia 39 

amare inflexions a+sfoll. ; amans declined 
127; assubst. 561 3; amasti, &a 306 

amb-, am-, compounds of Z03 

ambages 140 

ambire 265 

ambo inflexions 182 ; ambabus 104 

amphtbolia 939 

amphora 160 ; contents 9x5 

amplecti, /. 146, s. v. plecto 567, x 

an, in direct questions 887 ; in apparently 
simple questions BBS ; in dependent ques- 
tions 752 

anacolutkon 939 

Anacreonetic verse 933, 32 

anacrusis 936 

Anapaestic verse 932, 938, V; anapaesto- 
iambic 934 

anaphora 791, 5 ; 946 

anastrophe 939 

Ancon 17 x 

Androgeos 155 

-aneo- noun-stems in 389 

angiportus 121 

anguimanus 122 

ammalis declined 128 

animi loc. 485 ; cf. 526 

-ano- noun-stems in 368 

answers how expressed 886; made in 
words coordinate to part of question 

™ C A 

ante 2x7; general use 804: decern anxus 

ante 496 ; ante diem (a. d.) 9x7 
antea, antehac 212 
antecedent 450 
antequam with subj 698; with ind. 699, 

pres. S<fi,Perf. 608 c 
antid 19 ; see ante 
antiquus 355 (/. 60) ; comp. and super/. 

176. 3; antiquitus 231 
antithesis 946 
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antonomasia 946 

anxius animi 526 

anxur 96 

aorist i.e. historical perfect 587, 590, 608 

aperire/. 145 s. v. perio 

aphaeresis 939 

apocope 939 

apodosis 626, 638, 939; expressed by 
epithet 642 : »u?/ distinctly conceived 
658 ; omitted 660, 662 

Apollo 171 

aposiopesis 946 

apostrophe 947 

appellatives, 42 1 £ 

appellator imperator 433 a; appellari 435 

appellere 563 

apposition 430 a ; g/fc» &r»r* of secondary 
predicate 433 3 <i«<x* »*/?; position in 
sentence 785; apposition in English, 
sometimes expressed in Latin by gen. 

3*3 « 
aptus /. 135 j. v. apiscor ; w*'M ««/! 

540, a 

apud 228; general use 805 

arbitratu hujus 504 

arcessere/. 135 

archaism 940 

archilochius major 999; minor 927, 5; 
stanzas 938 L— O 

arcus declension 120, 12T 

arduos zzi 

Argo 159 

Argos 96 

argutus/. 135 x. v. arguo 

-ari- noun-stems in 386, 138 

aries 143 ; arjetat, &c. 44 

-ario- noun-stems in 394; numerals 180 

Aristophanic verse 929, 13 

am> defined p. 18 «tfte 

artus (*w^'.) 21 ; p. 135 *. v. arceo 

as *«*V of value 189 c 

-as old gen. of a. stems 103 

-as quantity of 56 

Asclepiadeus major 930, 20 ; minor 930, 
19; stanzas 938 E, T, G 

aspici nobis 476 

-assere infin. 291 

assiduo 506 

assimilation of consonants 22 — 27 

assuefacere ^T 413; wzVA infin. 534 £ 

ast 871, 2 

-aster suffix 383 

asyndeton 940 

at general use 871, 3; at enim, &c. m 
statement of objection 677 £ 

nter declined 118 

Athos declined 153, 155 

-ato- noun-stems in 359 

atque, xi* ac 

atqui 871, 4 

Atreus declined 158 

Atrides declined 149 

attagen 171 

attat 416 

attendant circumstances denoted by se- 
condary predicate 433 £, 557 ; specially 
obi. absolute 504; £y cum ztr/M «/£/. 

634» 7*6* 7 22 
attraction of pronoun into gender and 

number of Predicate 451 ; of finite verb 



into infin. 765 £; mire quantifier minim 

quam 685 £ 
to attraction are sometimes referred 

the constructions in 577 b % 701 ; the dative 

Menaechrao in 441 0; a«a? the predicate 

if dative, in 537 £ : «** a/w 940 
attribute, general description of 428 £, 

430, 441 foil. •, position of in sentence, 

785 — 787; oblique cases and adverbs as 

attributes 438 
auceps 146; derivation 412 
auctor sum with inf. object clause 535 
audax declined 127 
audere/. 136, w//A infin. 534 
audire inflexions 252 yW/. : audieram, 

audisti 306; ex eo cum diceret 726; 

auditur abisse 536; dicto audiens esse 

561 ; audire male 564 ; audis callidus 441 ; 

auditum est alicui 476 
ave/. 136 

aversus \adj.) *back of' 521 ^ 
auferre/. 139: aliquid alicui 474 b 
augur 145: augurato 506 
avidus with gen. 525 a 
ausim 291 

auspex 412, 146 : auspice Teucro 504 
zut general use 872; aut...aut 873 
autem general use 870, 871, 2 ; position tn 

sentence 793 
auxilium, auxilia distinguished 101; 

auxilio mittere, &c. 482 c 

B pronounced 3, 4 ; written for v. xo 

-ba suffix of imperfect tense 285 

babae 416 

Bacchiuso22; Bacchiac verse 935 

balneum, balneae 117, zoo./ 

barbarism 940 

&zw ** metre 930 

basis inflexions 165 

belli locative 485; Latino bello 491 

bellus 377 

bene 217; mihi 440 

benevolus 4Z5 ; aw/, andsuperl. Z75 

benignus 367, 415 

-ber, -bri- noun-stems in 138, 385 ; -bero-, 
-bro- 382 

bes or bessis 189, 3 and note; usurae besses 
9zx 

,bi- compounds of 409 a 

-bi as suffix 222 

bibere/. 136; derivation 342, 2 

biceps 38 

bifariam 223 

bifidus 415 

-bili- verbal noun»suffix 379 ; «///£ depen- 
dent dat. 476 

binus ztf« qfi8S; derivation 366 

bis 230 

bitere/. 136 

blandus 365 

bonus declined, fern. 102; *w&rr. and neut. 
108: a?w/. rt«rf super I. 175; bona fide 
503, x ; bona venia 666 

bos declined 122 ; bovem monosyllabic 43 

brachylogta 940 

-bri-, -bro- suffixes 385, 382 

-bruma 43 

bubile 38 z 

-bulo- noun-stems in 376 



416 
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C sound of 1, 4- -written for q 42 
cadere/. 136; causa 511 
caedere/. 136 
carhtm 117 
caestus 121 
£oertrma24; s 
diacal effects 65, 68 

caldns39 

calendae 100 r; 9x7 

calfacrre 413 

calx declined 137 

canoe duutf compound verbs p. 136; wmi 
«&*» compounded of 4x4, 4x5 ; c£ 91 

cams 141 ; m*r x/ retains 1 45 

capere inflexions n$2 fell; capsis, &c 
291, 3: verbal co mp ou nd s p. 136: *vaa> 
co mp o un ds 412, 415; decli n ed 129, X46 

capessere |i6,>. 136 

captus axsnbus, &c 497 

caput declined p. 44 ; capite danmari 495 ; 
r, 526; capitis accusaxe &c. 



capitis 



cardinal numbers 178 ; £e*. >£ « 

185, 115 
carere/. 136; witkabL (anxnabas) 493 
carnifeT 146 
caro, carnis 144 
carptim 227 
Cases, number and general forms of 81, 

83, 84; words defective in 117; general 

use of 429, 437, 438; 453, 454 
casses, 100 f t 134. 2 y 
ca&tra 100/ 
catachresis 047 
cavere /rr/f 310; jw4f*r 324, 47; cave, 

quantity 55 4; wr'M <wr. 468 ; cave malo 

511 ; wx/A >ter^ rw/! 541 b; cave facias 

63», 31672 
causa cadere 511; xnea causa 504; quid est 

causae cur 750; quia 754 
-ce 199, 2x8 ; effect on accent 72, cf. 76 
cedere with abl. 511 ; with dat. 672 
cedo, cette>. 136 
celare with double ace. 470 
celer 140 
edsasp. tyS 
cenatus340 
ceusere with gerundive 585; with subf. 

631, 3; 645 0; censuerim 644 b; ceuseri 

with abl. sot 
Ceos declined 155 
Ceres 147, 2 
ceraere}*. 137 
cerritus359 
certior fieri with inf. object clause 535; 

alicujus rei 529 
certum est parenthetical 673 
ceteri general use of goat ; ceterum 871 ; 

ceteroqui 221 
**, see cedo 

8; tvithsubj. 65o 
64 
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43«* 
Circe «r Qrca declimod 149 

*£* «& 498 

nffex accent 7 % tl 4 

^807 

■USX75; dtra 21a; 

^807 

dxo, cuius «wfil hypothetical subf. 644b ; 

*n£6t au£. 645 f ; arias qoam wzth subf. 

70©; with indie 6ggb 

dvitas d ecl in ed 129, 143 

dam 223; useoflcA 

damore 503, 2 

clan names ygp 

danculttiu.224; cfyj6\ use of So& 

Claudius 390; Ciaudiii2 

deperey. 137 

dunaT 947 

duere/. 137 

Co. 961 

-co suffix to noun-stems 354 

co- for com, cum 809 

codicilK iox 



*371 






coepi &c 4. 
in/in. to. 
cognate ace 461 £ 
cognatusgn 

«*<>>• *35 

Conors, cors 43, 50; has 1 stem 140 

colore p. 137 

collections of persons 100 r : of things xaof 

collective nouns with plural verb 577 

CohtS I20, I2X 

comburere^. 151 s. v. uro 

comedo p. 107 : romedim 280; comestnxn 

p. 138 t*.v. cdo) 
comes 146 

couutmm, conrifia distinguished xox 
command expressed by imperative 669: 

subjunctive 614, 2; 668 foil; in reported 

speech 768 
conuninisd 340 
comminus 230 
committere ut 682 a 
conuuodum 224; commodum est ( imp e r* .) 

621, 677 </; tuo commodo 504; quod tuo 

coxamodo fiat 7x0 
common in gender 90 Jin. ; common nouns 

421 3 
commosti 306 

communis alicui cum aliquo, e/t 684 
com p ara t ive degree of adjectives 173 — 177 ; 

oj 'participles 177; inflexions of '131 _/£*. ; 

jzfemr suffix 388; xoz/A a££ of measure 

496; standard 513 
comparative sentences with quantus, 

quam 683; ut 715; potius quam, quam 
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ut 700 b; quasi, tamquam, &c with 
subj. 660 : ac, tamquam with ind. 661 

compendi facere 523 b 

compercere/. 144 J. f parco 

comperio, comperior/. 145 s. v. pario; 340 

compescere /. 145 s. v. pasco 

complere with gen . andabl. 530 

completed action, tenses 0/5SS foil. 

completion of predicate 433 a ; by adverbs, 
&c. 438 

compos has consonant stem 146 

composition 402 foil.', with prepositions 
used absolutely 408; also (for verbs) 
799 foil, and 339; used syntactically 410 

compound noun-stems in -10 300, 2 c 

concession expressed by conditional sen- 
tence, si, &c. (subj) 6^o ; (i>«/.) 651 c; 
£y ut, ut non (consec utive subj.) 714 d; 
(ind.) 715 f; by rhetorical command 
(subj.) 676, (imp.) 677 c; by direct as- 
sertion (ind.) 677 ; licet, licebit (subj. ) 
672 ; {ind. ) 677 c ; quam vis, &c. (subj.) 
676 £ ; (ind.) 677 d; by quamquam (ind.) 
jixb\by cum {subj.) 732 ; quom (zW.) 733 

concretus 340 

condemnare with loc. of penalty 494; gen* 
of charge 527 

condicionibus 503, 2 

condition expressed by subordinate clause 
wtth si, nisi (ind.) 641, 649 — 659; (subj.) 
640; 648-— 661 : typical examples 626— 
630 ; use of tenses 638 : 

£y subordinate clause without any 
particle (subj.) 650*1; ind. or imper. 
651; with relative (subj.) 650 £; (ind.) 
651 b; by clause with absque (subj.) 
650 a : with dum {subj.) 696 ; w//A ut 
(fwAY.j 684 c; 714^; 

by a word or phrase (subj ) 642 ; by 
abl. of circumstances 504. 505 ; condi- 
tion suppressed 644; reported 746; ex- 
pressing a thing to be done 748 ; or as- 
certained 747 

conducere ahquid faciendum 552 

confertim 227 

coufestim 227 

congiarium 394 

congius 915 

conivere/. 143 s. v. niveo 

conjugation of verbs 243 foil. : oldclassifi- 
cation 337, 338 ; periphrastic {so called) 
i.e. part. fut. with sum (ind.) 612, 
628 ; (subj.) 629, 630 ; (inf.) 542, 765 

conjunction, defined 424; general use 439 ; 
copulative 859 yfc/Z ; adversative 870, 
871 ; disjunctive 872—874; negative 
S7S foil. ; list of (with adverbs) 211 jolt 

conjunctive, ano titer name for subjunc- 
tive, or some parts or uses of same 

238, 4 
connecting vowel {so called) 347 
connective adverbs 423 a 
conquiniscere /. 137 
consciscere mortem sibi, cf. 754 
conscius facinoris 525 a 
'consecutio temporum;' general rules 

621—625; typical examples 626 — 636 
consecutive subjunctive 633, 702 foil ; with 

subordinate conditional sentence 629, 

630, 652 

L. G. 



consobrinus 921 

consonants, changes of ax foil. ; which can 
begin syllables 16 ; consonant noun- 
stems declension 129 foil. ; classification 
132, 141 foil,; consonant conjugation 
146 foil. 

consuetudine 503, 2 

consul declined 131 ; abbreviation for, cons, 
cos. &c. 961 (2); consulibus as note of 
the year 491 

consulari potestate 502 

consulto 506, 507 

consumpsti 307 

continued actum 591 

contra 212; general use 8x0 

contraction of vowels 46 — 50 

conturbare 563 

convenire with ace, 469 a 

coordination 439; coordinating conjunc- 
tions 859 foil. ; position of words com- 
mon to coordinates 789 

coos 155 

copia, copiae distinguished 101 

copula 427 ; copulative conjunctions 859 
foil 

cor 142 ; cordi esse 482 

coram 223; use 81 z 

corn us 121 ; cornu declined 120 

cors, see cohors 

Corybantes 168 (/. 59) 

cos for consul 962 (2) note. 

eras 230 

crasis 941 

credo /. 138 s.v. do; parettthetical 673; 
creduas2So; crederes 'one would have 
believed' 646 

Creon declined 166 

crete rra 172 

creticfoot 922.. 924 (2) ; verse 931, 22 

crime, case used for 527 

crimen 372 

crocire 396 

crude form 78 

crus declined 131 

Ctesipho declined 168 

cubare 396, p. 137 

cucumis 140 

cuicuimodi 209 

cujus declined 70s 

cum (quom) 224 : general use 720 — 736 ; 
typical examples 634 ; 'whenever* {subj.) 
720; {ind.) 721; 'when' {subj.) 722; 
{ind.) 725; 'to the time when' {ind.) 
727; 'because* {ind.) 729; 'whereas, 
si f tee * {subj.) 728, 729 ; ' and then ' 
{ind.) 735; 'although' {sub/.) 732; 
(ind.) 733; as relative adz'erb (fuit 
tempuscum) subj. 706 : (ind.) 707 ; cum... 
turn (j»3/.) 736; [ind.) 737: cum prae- 
sertim {subj.) 734; cum diceret, 'saying 
as he did' 724 ; audivi cum diceret 726 

cum, com 'with* 224; general use 809; 
Position 798 ; accent 73 ; cum eo ut 634 ; 
fa/0 nouns joined by cum w*y Aaz/« 
plural predicate 579 

-cundo- suffix to quasi-participial stems 

365 
cupere /. 137 ; with tnfin. 541 ; with 

in fin. object clause 535 
cupreous 121 

27 
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car 228 ; in depend, questions 750 
curae esse 473 B ; cf. 602 ; habere 482 b 
curaie with gerundive 552; wi& ^tur. 

*"**■ 559 
cusrzxe and compounds p. 137 

curriculo, cur&u 503, 2 
curvus 353 
cyathus9i5 



J} final in abl. sing. 19, 103, 1x5; append- 
ed to me <zW te 191 ; neuter ace. of pro- 
nouns 194 
dactylic verse 926 
damnare capite 495; voti 527 
dare inflexions 262; compounds p. 138; 
with predicative dative 482 £; «pzVA ««■. 
of gerundive 552; of past part. 559; 
wzTA in/in. object-clause 534; dare 
nuptum 466; operam «crt/A iJv/C 534 a; 
pessum 117; verba alicui 468; dabat, 
dedit distinguished 591, 3 
daremus analysed 241 
datatim 227 

Dative ofa-stems in plur. 104 ; of c-s terns 
107; of M'Stems 120; 0/ ego 191; 3/" 
pronouns adj. 196: general use 437 b, 
473; contrasted with other cases 453, 
454 ; *j* of gerund 548 ; <?/" stems in -tu 
554 1 for genitive 480 ; ybr prepositional 
phrase 475 ; o/7lrr compound verbs 474 £ 
expressing agent 476; indirect object 
47 4; person judging 477; person inter- 
ested {ethical) 478; person possessing 
479'. work contemplated 481 
predicative dative {pf purpose) 482 
dative in various senses after ade- 
quitare 475 ; advorsura venire 802 ; 
aspici 476 ; bene 440 dT ; credi 569 ; 
, dare 474, 482 4; decemviri 481; deien- 
dere 474 3; desinere 475; dicere 4740; 
dolet 575 c\ ducere 482 b\ elapsus 474 b\ 
em 479; en 478; esse 479 — 482; flebilis 
476 ; habere 474, 482 b ; imperitare 474 b ; 
imponcre 475; inaimbere 475: labi 

473 a; lex 481; licet 474 a, 537 r; mit- 
tere 482 c ; nocere 474 a ; nomen est 
441 b; nubere 474 a ; parcere 474 a ; 
pcrsuasumst 569 ; placet 575 c ; praeponi 

474 £; relinquere 482 c; ridere 4744; 
&erviress3; signum 473^; similis 474 c; 
vae 479, velle 474 a ; vertere 482 b 

de prep, general use 812 : in composition 
813, 410; sometimes after relative 798; 
used after admonen, &c. 529 

-de suffix 220 

deabus 104 

debeo p. 140 (1. v. habeo) : with infin. 
534a, 541; with perf infin. 541 a; in 
apodosis to conditional sentence 628, 652 a 

decern septem, or septem decern, &c 186 

decemviri with gerundtval dative 481 

decet not really impersonal 575 a 

decies 233; centena milia 188 (2); value 
909, 910 

decipi laborum 530 

declensions, property two 82, 102 foil., 
120 foil. ; old division into five 85 

decon esse 482 a 

decumanus 368 



defective nouns 117; adjectives 175, 176; 

verbs, see in 339 
dent, &c. 265 

dein 226 ; deinceps 230; delude 220, 226 
delete p. 142 s. v. lino 
demonstrative p ro noun s, see pr o nouns 
-dem as suffix 225 
demum 224 ' 

denarius adj. 180; coin 909 
dentals 4; dental verb-stems have supine 

in -sum 334 : noun-stems 357/Wt 
denuo 213 (2) 
deorsum 214 
deponent verbs, inflexions 258; list of 

340 ; meaning and use 565, 567 
derivative suffixes of noun-stems 345 {3) , 

346 foil. ', of verb-stems 398 — 400 
desiderative verbs in -nri- 400 _ 
desinere /. 148 s.v. sino; desu3o6; desi* 

tus sum p. 148, s. v. sino 
desistere/. 148 s. v. sisto 
de&pexe 307 

destiti/. 148 s. w. sino and sisto 
desuper 228 
deunx 189, 3 

devorti 566, 2 ; >. isr *. v. verto 
deus declined 116; /*». >/. deum 1x5 b 
dextans 189, 3 
dexter ixo 

di meliora 472 ; di vostram fidem ib. 
di- in composition 23 
diaeresis 941 
die 276 
dicere with infin. object sentence 542; di- 

cor scribere, &c 5^4; dicet, dixerit 

aliquis 647, 1 : nee ato dixerim 644 b ; 

cum diceret 724 ; audivi cum diceret 725 ; 

quod diceret 742; quod dicas 744; dixi 

591, t ; dixisse 541 «; dico often omitted 

5 83;dixti307 
dtcto audiens esse 402 e\ 561; turpe dictu 

554 ; dignum dictu cf 556 
Dido 159 b 
dies declined 106 : dies noctisqne 458 A. 2; 

cf. 460 ; die quinti 484 A. 2 
ante diem (a. d.J 917; pauds ante 

die bus 804 ; in dies 820 b 
difference, amount of in abL 496 
dignari, dignus with abl. 495 ; dignus qui 

with subj. 680; dignus with inf. 540. (2) 
dimeter 923 

dimidia, dimidium 189, 1, 6 
diminutival suffixes of nouns 375 — 377 ; of 

verbs t in -ta- 400 
diphthongs ix ; quantity 52, x 
din mere 28 

dis- in composition 8x4 
discere /. 137; contains inchoative suffix 

296 a ; cf 309 
discrucior animi 485 

disjunctive conjunctions 872, 873 ; nega- 
tive 881 
disjunctive questions, direct 877; indirect 

752 
dissensio reipublicae 525 b 
dissicere p. 140 s. v. jacio 
distance, expressed by ace. 459; cf. 510 
distributive numerals 178 ; use 4/" 188 
diu 215 
dives with abl 498; with gen. cf. 53° 
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diurnus 367 

divum for divorum 115 b 

dixti 307 

-do- suffix of noun-stems 365 ; of adverbs 
2x5 

docere with two ace. 470 ; with object and 
infin. 534* 

dodrans 189 

dolere with infin. object clause 535; im- 
personal with dat. 575 

dolo 503, 2 ; malo 503, x 

domare/). 138 

domus declined 121; domi 485; domum 
scribere 464 ; domo 509 

•don- suffix of noun- stems 144, 371 

donee, donicum, donique 224; 'until' 
subj. 692; {ind.) 693; 'while' (ind.) 



utnt 



dubttative subj. 674 

Aubito followed by quin, an, && 681 

dubius quin 629, 630 

ducere withered, dative 482 b\ due 276 

dudum 224 

duint 280; duas ib. 

-dum enclitic 224 

dum, general use of 692—697; 'whilst' 

usually with pres. ind. 595; even though 

dependent on infin. 765 c 
dummodo 696 
duo inflexions of 183 ; duodeviginti 183, 

186; duae partes 189 
dupondius, coin 909 ; applied to length 9x3 
duration of time, tn ace. 460 ; abl. 493 



E see ex 

e takes place of a t7* root 34; *» suffixes 
35; 0/0 36; changed to i 38; omitted 
39 ; specially used before r or /«/* conso- 
nants 41; in connexion with other vowels 

45—5o 

e, adverbs ending in 216 — 220 

eabus 201 

'locA other, how expressed in Latin 908 

eadem opera («£/.) 503, 1 

eapse 202 

ebur 145 

ecastor 4x7 

ecce 2x8; eccere 4x7; with tiom. 456; 
with ace. 472 

ecquis 208 ; use 0/903 

ecthlipsis 941 

edepol 4x7 

edere, esse inflexions 0/264 1 edim 280 

edoctus militiam 476 

egenus, egere with gen. 530; abl. see 498 

ego declined 190 

ehem 416 

ei [dat. pron.) 201 

ei, eja 4x6 

-eio- suffix of noun-stems 1 how pro- 
nounced 17 ; vocative of such stems 1x2 

elephans, elephantus declined 166 

elision 64 

-clla- *r-ela-, noun-suffix 378 

ellipse 941; oj substantives 448— 450: wi'M 
certain adjectives 441 ; of verbal pre- 
dicate 581 — 585 ; with ace. of exclama- 
tion 472 ; of apodosis 658 ; with quasi 
6C0; 1* wishes 662; w/M quaerere, 



tentare, &c 748 in fragmentary ex- 
pressions 440 

em 4x6 

emere>. 138 ; with locative of price 494 

eminus 230 

emphasis, effect on position 0/ words 791 

en with nam. 456; with ace. 472; with 
dat. and ace, 478 

•en- {gen. -in-) suffix of noun-stems 144 

enallage, grammatical 341; rhetorical 

enclitics 72 

-en do- suffix of gerund 365 

endo old form o/'m 215 

enim 226; at enim 677 3; 871, 3; neque 
enim 878 

enixa/l. 143 j. v. nitor 

eo '/go,' see ire 

eo' thither' 213(4) 

eo *£y $0 much 496 

epen thesis 941 

epexegesis 948 

epicoena 89 

Epirus declined 153 

epistolary tenses 604 

epulae 1x7 

eques 146 ; declined 129 

equidem 225 

equos <?r ecus 42 

•er-for -us-, -es-, or -is- 28 : neuter noun- 
stems in -er- 145 

eram 285. 259 

-ere /r r/l suffix for -erunt 274 

erepsemus 307 

erga 212 ; use ofZi$ 

ergo 2x3 (1) ; use of as Postposition 8x6 

•erij-enm, -ero) verbal tense suffix, quan- 
tity of\ 281 

-ens passive suffix 2nd Pers., how formed 
270 

-erno suffix of noun-stems 367 

•ero noun-stems in, how declined 109 

erubescere WM arc. 469 3 

-erunt yd pers. plur. Per/., quantity of 
penult of 274 

es *M<?k ar// quantity 260; 4/frft /owx 
vowel 260 

esse a«^ compounds, inflexions if 259— 
261; *«* x« predication 428 0; 3//*/* 
omitted 584. 585; position in sentence 
791, 2 ; W///A oblique cases and adverbs 
438a; male esse alicui 7x2a; with da- 
tive of possessor 479 ; predicative 482 « ; 
work contemplated 4%i\ abl. 0/ descrip- 
tion 502 ; w///A gerund, &c. 551 ; «w/A 
Past participle 590 ; w*7A future parti- 
ciple 612: *» apodosis 628: longum est, 
melius fuit, &c 643; est qui, est cum 
704, 706, 707; ut est 7x5 d, e\ nihil est 
quod 708 ; cf. 750 

esse 'to eat' 264 

et 228 ; general use q/860 — 865 ; et quidem 
in replies 677 b, et ipse 861; et non, 
et nullus, &c. 878 

-et- (-it) noun-stems in 143 

etiam 223; in questions of surprise. &c 
675 b, c; etiam si {subj.) 650c; {ind.) 
651c 

-eto suffix of noun-stems 359 

et si {ind.) 65X c; 'andyer 87X, 6 

27 — 2 
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4*7* 

ex, ec, e 230; general use 817: a 

S18; 408, 2; 410: ex anion smtcnfia 
8x7; 712a; e republica 817; e re nata 
817; hero ex asse 189; ex ante diem, 
&c 917 

exadversum 802 

examen 23 

exceJsus/. 136*. v. cello 

exclamations, accusative tm 472: infin, 

538, 
exest V*/x *»/' 265 
exinde 220 
exitio esse 482 a 
expectare dam wx'M subj. 692a; si 748; 

ttrz'M dep. question 750 
expensi \au04a6c 
cxta 357, 2 
extuixem 307 

extra 212; general use 819 
extxinsecus 226 



F how pronounced 4 

faber declined 109 

Fabia o3/. 512 

lac 276; tac sdam used parenthetically 

, 75 * 

facere <*** tvmr/. /. 138 ; passive flierx) 

264; half compounds 413 ; other com- 
pounds 412, 415; 'with obi. pred. 434: 
aliquid alicujus 513; lucri 523 b; cer- 
tiorem lacere 529, 535; with obi. 499; 
with sacra understood 563: mecum 503 ; 
with sub;', see under 666; lacere non pos- 
sum quin 712 b; faxo 291; used paren- 
thetically 671; quid opust facto 507; 
factum as answer to a question 886 

facessere/. 138 

facilisy&rww superlative 174 b: 351; facile 
217 

fallere with secondary pred. 557 

familizs gen. sing. 103; cf. 406 r 

fari^/. 139 x. r, fatur 

-fartam compounds ^223 

fas 142 

faxo, faxim 291. 3 ; also see facere 

fel 142 

femur 145 

fenderep. X39 

fenus unaanum 91 r 

ferbuip. 139 x. v. fenreo 

fere 55, 216 

iervtep. 139; cf. festus 331 {p. 132) 

ferox linguae 526 

ferre 264 ; compounds of, p. 139 ; fer 276 ; 
fers, fert 270 

fessus/. 138 s. v. fatisco 

festus 331 (/. 132) 

fides 107 ; fidei commissum, fidejubere^a; 
bona fide 503, x 

fidicen9o: cf. 4x5 

fieri 264; alicujus 517 : fit ut with subj. 633, 
7x23. See also facere 

flamen (m.) 144 

fodere, fodin A, 139 
foot in Prosody 922 

foras 230; use 264; foris 232; use, see ex- 
ample in 494 



fore 543 (3) 
iorcm, &c 260 

f brmonsus, formosas 363 

forsan, foratan 228; with subj. 754 ; with 

ind. 755 
fortassis, fbrtasse 232; quaere! fortasas 

647 ; fortassis abstulerit 645 b 
forte 2x7, 503, 2 ; nisi forte 653 ; si forte 

747 

fortuito 2x3, cf. 506 

fractions, e xp re ss ion ofiSg 

frxagerep. 139; fregi 310; 31* 

fraudi esse 482 a 

frugi 175 

frvaf. 140; with oil. 500 

fruxusci/. 140 x. v. fruor 

frustra 212 

fuam &c 260 

fueram (compared with exam) auulus 590; 
amaturus6i2 

fui 259 (compared with sum oW cram) 

amatm 590; amatnrus 6x2: fuerim with 

fut. part, in apodosis to a conditional 

sentence 629, 630; fuisses 630; fuis&e 

■with do in reported speech 765 

funditus 231 

fungi/. 140; with abL 500; with ace, 500 

terete p. 140 

furtim 227 

Future simple indie. 283, 284 ; use of 590, 
600—602; £» conditional sentences 641 a; 
M» ind person used for imperative 665 3 
completed indie. 304, 305; au* e^59°» 
609 ; /'« conditional sentences 641 3; with- 
out si 651 ; of repeated actions 7x1 

imperative 6x3; 669^: infinitive, see 
fore oxuz* periphrases with participles 

542. 543 

participle act. 336, 384: WW mtf- 
am xv£/- <j/* esse 612; /* a p odo si s of 
conditional sentences 628; inconsecutive 
sentences 633 : xw'/A quod 635 ; x* «xV- 
Pendent questions 635, 4; «*</ other 
sentences 636; «mx£ infin. of esse 542; 
alsoj6% 

future in -so -sun 291—293: «xZk> 
610 

futurum esse ut 543; futurum fuisse ut 

,765,768. 

fuvit 260 

G wfcx ^?n/ *xmz* 2 ; g/fe* omitted before 
n x6 ; before m 21, 23 

Gaius denoted by C 961, x : quantity 6a c 

Galliambic verse 934 

gaudere /. 140 ; tot/A sx/1 534 ; tvtx£ ./ox* 
/or/. \ for past infin. ; 585 

gelu o^/. g^gelus 121 

gemere/. 140 

Gender, meaning and expression of Si, 82, 
86 — 89 ; of persons, animals, &*c. go foil. ; 
of z.-stems 102, 105 ; olo-stems 113, 1x4 : 
of xn-stems 120; of xstems lyifolL; of 
consonant-stems 141 ./WZ. ; «x* c/" **" 
flexions of gender 443 — 445 ; attraction 
of gender 45 x 

Gentttve in -as ami* -ai 103 ; xx -um 104, 
1x5 ; of pronouns 194; general use 438, 
5x5; difference from other cases 453, 
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454; possessive 51^, 516; of * divided 
whole \. e. partitive 520, 522 ; 0/ defi- 
nition, 523; descriptive 524; objective 
525; secofidary after verbs, &c. 527 
foil. \ gerundial 550 ; supplied by pos- 
sessive adj. 5x8; interchangeable with 
dative 480 ; for locative 494 

o/ikr absolvere 527; abstinere 530; 
accusare527; acervus 523 £; admonere 
529 j aliquid 522: ambiguus 525 £; ami- 
cissimus 516; certiorem facere 529; con- 
tentio 525 b ; damnatus 527 ; decipi 530 ; 
dies (spatii) 523 b ; egere 530 ; ergo 816 ; 
facere (lucri) 523 b\ fessus53o; imperium 
525 b; implere 530; incertus 525 b; in- 
star 5x6; interest 517; interritus 525 b; 
manifestos 527 j medium 520 ; minor £26 : 
xnirari 528; misereri 528; nihil (rehquij 
532 ; numerus (trecentorum) 523 ; oblivisci 
529; occultus 526; paenitet 528; piget 
528; plenus 530; potiri 530; pudet 528; 
quod 522 ; refert 5x9; refertus 530; reus 
527; scelus (viri) 523 b; suspectus 527; 
taedet 528 ; tenax 525 ; tenus 854 ; uter- 
que 520 

Gerund and gerundive, formation of ago, 
365 ; general use of 546 ; accusative 547 ; 
ablative 549 ; dative 548 ; genitive 530 ; 
nominative 55Z 

as obi. prea. 552 a ; as mere attribute 
552 b ; with agent in dative 476 ; some' 
times in oil. with ab 476 

gignere p. 240; contains reduplication 255 

-gino-, -gno-, adjective suffix 367 

-ginta, numeral suffix 358 

Glyconic verse 930, 17; stanza 938 C. D. 

gn 16 (3) 

gnascor/. 143 x. v. nascor 

-gon- (-gin-) suffix of substantives 371 

Graecism 942 

gratia, gratiaexoof, zox; gratiis, gratis 233, 

gravatim 227 (x) 

Greek nouns, declension oft+B — 17a 

gregatim 227 (2) 

grex 142 

grus 142 

gryps 167 

H, sound of 8 ; often omitted 43 ; uncer- 
tain 8 

habere with ind. obj. 474; withpred. dat. 
482 b ', with gerundive 552 ; with past 
part. 559; with infin. 534 a; compounds 
of 140 

habitual action, expressed by imperfect 
605 ; with cum [ind.) 731 ; {subj.) 730 

hactenus 854 

haec for nom. fern. plur. 200 

hau, haud 228, 876 ; use 877 ; baud scio an 

haurire /. 240 
have = Ave p. 136 
hebes 140 
hei 4x6 

Hellenism 942 
hem 416 
hendiadys 94a 
hercle 417 
here, heri 321, 491 



heredium 9x4 

heres 147, 2 ; ex deunce 8x7 

heroic verse 926 

heros declined 158 

heus 4x6 

hexameter (dactylic) 926 

hiatus 65 

hibernus 367 

hibus 200 

hie declined 200: use of 890; hie (adv.) 
331(3); his aunts 493; hoc populo 504; 
hoc praemii 523; hoc pugnatur &c. 
570; quo. ..hoc 683, a 

hiemps 39 

hinc 326 

hinnus 93 

Hipponactean verse 933, 38 ; stanza 938 R. 

historical infin. 539 

historical present 594 ; Perfect 608 

hodie 316 ; hodieque 3x9 

homo 130, 144 

homoeote teuton 948 

homottymia 948 

honos, honor 145 

horrere aliquem 469 

horsum 3x4, 856 

HS 921, 7 

hue 213 

humane, humaniter 339 (x); humanitus 
331 

humi 485 

hypallage 943 

hyperbaton 943 

hyperbole 948 

hyphen 943 

hypothetical sentences 626, 63B foil. ; with- 
out condition expressed 642. 644; in 
vndpers. sing. subj. ('you'~ one*) 646; 
hypothesis in aep. interrog. or consec. 
sentence 653 a. 2 ; b 

hysteron proteron 948 

i in root from a, e, or u 34 : in suffixes 
from o *6 ; from u 37 \from e 38 ; often 
omitted 39; arising from assimilation 
40; has special affinity to some conso- 
nants 41, 45; from i + e 49; from i + i 

" 50 

i from ae 39 ; from o + i 47 ; from T + I 

o r I + 1 50 
i remains before a, o, u, e 49; treated 

as consonant 44; quantity of 56; in 

perf. and comp.fut. 2S1 
i tngen. sing, ofo-stems xxs; in voc. sing. 

112; in gen. sing. ofu-stemsi2i (p. 40); 

in abl. sing, of i-s terns 124, 134; in gen. 

pi. 123, 125 
i noun-stems in, declension of 123 — 128; 

distinguished from consonant stems, 

132; classification of 133 — X40; Greek 

stems 162 — 165 
i adverbs in 221 
i verb stems in 303 ; derivatives 397, 4 ; 

400 

i ends perf. ind. 1st pers. sing. 268 ; with- 
out other suffix 318; in ii 306; as 
characteristic of pres. *ubj. 279, 380; 
as original subjunctive suffix 383 

jacere in comp. p. 140 

jacere 'to be prostrated 1 564 
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jam 223; jam. ..jam 867 

Iamb 922 ; iambic verse 933 

iano- noun-suffix 368 

-ibam - /kr-iebam 234 

ibi 201, 222 

ibis 170, a 

ibo 234 

ibus {from is) 201 

•ico- noun-suffix 354, 355; -iqvo 355; -ici- 

ico or icio '/ strike? p. 141 

id genus 462: id tcmporis 460 

idcirco 213 Jin., 806^ 

idem declined 203 ; idem ac 661 

identidem 225 

-idon- noun-suffix 371 

idus (pi.) 100 *} 120; place in calendar 

917 
•ie noun-stems in, declined 106; suffix 

390 
jecit /«^ €^ jack) /. 140; <?/" ico ar icio 

jecur 145 

-iens, -ies adverbial suffix 233 

-iensi- noun-suffix 364 

-ier/<w. »«/". 288 

igitur 228; place in sentence 793 

ignaviter 229 

ignoscere/). 143; how compounded +<& c 

-igon noun-suffix 371 

-ii in gen. o/o-stems 112 

-ili- noun-suffix 379 ; -ili- 381 

ilia (/*/.) xco a 

ilicet 405 a 

ilico (illico) 2x3 

-ilia- verbal suffix 400 

ille declined 197; s*s* qfZgo 

iilic declined 199 

illim 226, 236 

-illimo- superlative stem 174 (/. 62) 

illius, quantity of penult of 62 

-illo-, -illulo- noun-suffixes 377 

illo, llluc <u*V. 2x3 (4), 236 

-im adverbial-suffix 226, 227; accusative 

of i-stems 124, 134; in pres. subj. 279, 

280 
imber declitied 135 
immane quantum 685 
immo 2x3; *>* answers 886; immo vero, 

*** example in 641 a 
-imo- (-umo-) noun-suffix 351, 352; c^ 174 
impedire construction 681 
imperare, cf. 474; imperor wxVA **/£«. 

53°* 
Imperative mood, how formed 275 — 278; 

x«* <j/" tenses 613; general use 669; r<w»- 
trasted with subj. 6x4, 2 ; c* protasis of 
conditional sentence 651; <V* apodosis 
655 ; *«« zc/tVA quin 675 £ ; to make a con" 
cession 677; o/z'/A modo 677 e\ expressed 
in orat. obi. by subjunctive 765, 768 
Imperfect indicative, formation 285: 2nd 
pers. sing. pass, in &*c. 271; general 
distinction from other tenses 587 — 591; 
special uses 603—606 ; use in letters 604 ; 
with postquam 606 ; in conditional sen- 
tences 641 ; in statements of duty, possi- 
bility cW. 643 ; in apodosis to condition- 
al sentences 628, 652 ; where subj, might 
be expected 654 



Imperfect subjunctive 281, 286; general 
uses 618, 620; dependent on historical 
present 621, 622; in hypothetical and 
conditional sentences 638; typical ex- 
amples 626, 627; in jussive sentences 
670; in final sentences 678; in hypo- 
thetical sentences, how expressed in 
orat. obi. 765 

Impersonal verbs 575; in passive voice 
569; with neuter pronoun 570; imper- 
sonal use of passive participle 560, 506 

implere with ace. and gen. or abl. 530 

imponere with ace. and dat. 475 

impraesentiarum 225 

impune 2x7, 2 

in prep, general use 820; in composition 
821 ; cf. 410 ; in dies 820 b\ in vicem 820 

in- 'not' in composition 408, x c\ 2 

inceptive or inchoative verbs 296, 397, 5 

incesserej*. 141 

incomplete action, tenses qf%2& — 591 

incumbere with dat. 475 

inde 220 

Indefinite subject of 3rd. pers. omitted 
574 ; expressed by second pers. and subj. 
646; by aliquis, cW. with indie. 647, 1 

Indicative mood; general use 586; dis- 
tinction of tenses 587 foil. ; in, state- 
ments of* duty,' 'power 1 &*c, 643; * pur- 
Pose* withfut. part. 612; in the follow- 
ing sentences: 
causal, quod, quia, &c. 741 ; cum 729: 
comparative, alius ac, idem ac, quasi, 
&c. 661; tantus...quantus, tarn. ..quam, 
&c. 683, 1; eo...quod, eo...quo, quam 
683, 2; ut, sicut, &c. 7x5; citius quam 

699: 
concessive, with sane, at enim, &C. 

677; etsi, si maxime 651 c\ quam vis 677 

a; quamquam 7x1 b; ut 715 c; cum 729, 

733: 

conditional, in apodosis and pro- 
tasis 641 ; in apodosis (protasis in subj.) 
652, 654; cf. 628; in protasis without si 
651; with imperative apodosis 655; sub- 
junctive apodosis 657 ; expressing 'thing 
to be ascertained* 747: 

dependent on' infinitive 761, 1; on 
subjunctive 76X, 2 : 

definitive with qui 679, 703—709, 
753; withut 715 a: 

interrogative 675, 749, 751; re- 
peating words of other speaker 757 : 

limiting 711: 

re la tive, qui 651 b, 679, 703—7091 739. 
753; 'such' 719 b\ ut qui 683; quippe 
qui 719; quantus 683; quisquis, quicun- 
que 7x1 b, 721 : 

substantival with quod 713: 

temporal with cum 725 — 737; donee, 
dum, &c. 693—697, 765 ; antequam, prius- 
quam 699; ubi, quoties, &C. 723; post- 
quam 606, 6ix c, 723; 

in the midst of orat. obi. 778, 779; 

in clauses with faxo 671; iorsitan 
755; fortasse 677, cf. 645 a, b\ nescio 
quis 755; nisi forte, nisi vero 653; modo 
7x1; prout 7x5 a, b\ quasi 661; sive 
651 d\ sunt qui 703 — 707; satin' ut, vide 
ut, 6S7 : 
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in the following expressions', dicet 
aliquis 647 ; dico quod scntio 753 ; etiam 
taces? 675 ex licet, licebit 677 c\ melius 
erat 643; non dicam 691; peream, si... 
erat 657; quam vis, quam volet 676 b\ 
advolone 675a; quod scribis 743; quod 
faccre poteris7ix b\ videro, videri* 667; 
videbis 667 
indidem 320 

indigere with gen. or abl. 530; composi- 
tion 0/21$ 
indirect discourse see * Reported speech*; 
question of command 674 b \ of fact 750 j ' 
rhetorical {reported) 764 
indoles 140 
indu {for in) 815 
inducor artus tunica 471 a ^ 
induere p. 141 ; iuduor, indutus tunicam 
471 £ 

indulgere>. 141 
infestus 331 

Infinitive, present how formed 287, 288 ; 
in -sere 291 \ pet feet 304 ; contracted yyj : 
classed as substantive 421b, its cha- 
racter 533 ; general use 533 ; use of its 
tenses 541—545; use as object 534; as 
oblique predicate 535; as (direct) secon- 
dary predicate 536; as subject 537; in 
exclamations 538; as primary pred. 
(historic in/in. ) 539 ; in rare uses 540 ; 
in reported speech 763 foil. ; in rhetori- 
cal questions 764: with relative 765 b; 
often omitted with past Part. 585 : 

used {in various ways) a/te r zequma 
erat, &c 643; aptus 540 (2); assuefieri 
534 4; audeo 534 a; cupio 541: debeo 
534 a; desisto 534 a; dicor 536, 544; 
dignus 540 (2) ; do 534 a; % doceor 534 b; 
est 536; habeo 534 a; inter 540 (4:; 
jubeor 536; licet 545; maturo 534 a; 
mitto 534 «: cf 540 (3); natus 540 (3); 
operam do 534 a ; possum 534 a ; praeter 
540 (4); prohibeor 534 b; reperior 536 a ; 
scio 534 a; soleo 534a; tempus est 540 
(1); videors36a: 

accus. with infin. after admoneo 535 : 
assue&cio 534 £; auctor sum, certior no 
535; cupio 535; dico 535, 542; doceo 
534 b; doleo 535; memini 543 (4); opus 
est, oportet 537 a; sino 535; volo 535 

perfect infin. after debeo, malo, pos- 
sum, &c. 541 a; caveo, volo 541 £; de- 
cuit535 

infit 365 

infitias 1:7, 466 

infra 212; general use 82a; comp. and 
superl. 175 

inimicus with gen. 516 

injuria 503, a 

-ino- noun-suffix cf. 366, 367; -ino 370 

inquam 268 ; p. 141 

insertion ofp in sumpsi, &c. 29, 3x1 

insimulare with gen. of crime 527 

instar with gen. 5x6 

insure with infin. 534 a 

inter 229; general use 823; inter se 823 a j 
908 b\ with infin. 540 (4; 

intercludere with abl. 5x1 

interdicere with abl. 498 

inierdum 224, 237 



interea 212, 237 

interest Ciceronis 5x7; mea 5x9 

interibi 222 

interim 226; cum interim 735 

Interjections 416, 4x7 

Interrogative particles 204 — 208; Pro* 
nouns 204 — 208 : See also 'questions 

intervallum 4x0 

intonatus/. 150 s. v. tono 

intra 212; comp. and superl. 175 (/. 63); 
general use 824 

Intransitive verbs defined 564 ; sometimes 
become transitive 469 

impersonal in passive 565, 569; with 
ace. (of extent) 450—461, cf. 570; or cog- 
nate 461 b\ with ind. obj. 474; with 
abl. oj part, concerned 497; have gerund 

■ ?* 

mtnnsecus 226 

intro 213; general use 824 

introrsus 214 

intus 231 ; general use 825 

invitare hospitio 489 

-io noun-suffix 390 — 394 

jocineris 145 

jocus 117; joco 503, 2. 

-ton noun-suffix 374; declension 130 

Ionic feet 922, a majori used in verse 935, 

23; aminori 935, 36 
-ios-, -ior- suffix of comparatives 388, cf. 

174; declension 131 fin. 
Jovcm t 22 
ipse declined 195; general use 891, 893; 

ipsiusyfrr suum ipsius 895 
-iquo, -inquo noun-suffix 355 
ire inflexions 264 ; ibo 284 ; ibam 285 : use 

with supine 553 ; to form passive infin. 

553; inntias ire 466, 117: pessum, venura, 

ire 1x7 ; ibat videre 533 C 
ironia 949 

irrauserit^. 247 s. v t ravio 
is declension 0/201 ; general use 890 
-issumo- noun-suffix (superlative) 351, 174 
iste declension of 197 j general use 890; 

isti modi 198 
ita 212: ita...ut with final sub /. 684; with 

consecutive subj. 714: with indie, 'as.. 

so* 715 a\ * although.. yet 1 715^; » ta 

vivam ut with tndic. 7 15 f\ ita vero, 

ita est in answers 886 
-ita- suffix of frequentative verbs 399 
•itano- noun-suffix 368 
item 225 

iter declined 145; obiter 22$ fin. 
iterum 224, 383 
ithyphalhc verse 928, xo 
itidem 225 

-itie- noun-suffix 392 
•ito- noun-suffix 359 
jubere 311 ; /. 141 ; jubeo eum abire 534 b ; 

jubeor dici consul 536 
judex declined 129 
^ugerum xxo; contents 914 
jugulus 1x7 
-ium gen. plur. 323 
jumentum 23 
jungere 295*/. 141 
-ivo- noun-suffix 353 
Juppiter 122 \ 
juraius 340 
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-\usgen. sing, quantity of penult of 62 a 

jus 14a 

jusjurandum 1x7, 406 b 

juvare 399; p. 141; juvat with ace. and 

. ^f. 537 * 

juxta 2X3 ; gen e ral use 820 

K. 7 
Kal. 9x7 

1 how pronounced 5 ; has attraction for u ; 

ll^r e 41 
labials 4 
lac, lacte 136 
lacessere/. 141 
lapidavit (impers.) 575 
laquear 138 
larva, larua 44 
Latin language 1 
lavare, lavere 119 p. 141 
laurus is x 

laus 143 ; laudi dare 482 b 
legere/. 141 
lenibat 385 ; lenibo 284 
-lento noun-suffix 358 
letters, tenses used in, imperf. 604; 

piuperf 6x1 b; mode of dating 917, 9x8 
Leuctra 96 

lex 142 ; operi faciundo 481 
libella 909 
libet/5. 142 
licere, liceri^. 142 
licet /. 142 ; with in/in. 637 a, 545 ; with 

dot. 474; civi esse Gaditano, &c. 537 f; 

with subj. 672, 677 c\ in apodosis to a 

conditional subj. 628 
-limo- super I. suffix 351, 174 b 
linere/. 142 
linquere 395, 4 3; p. 142 
liquefacere 4x3 
liqui/. 142 
litotes 949 

locare with gerundive 552/1 
Locative case 83, 84 ; general use of 483, 

484; of place 485; followed by relative 

adverb, not adjective 485 (/. 206); t* 

apposition to abl. with in 487; of time 

when 49 t; of amount 494; animi 485; 

belli 485; domi 121, 485; dupli 494; 

humi 485 ; luci 491 ; militiae 485 ; quanti 

494; quotidie 49 x 
locus x 17 ; loco 488 
logaoedtc verse 929 
lubet, see libet 
luci 491 

lucri facere 523; de lucro 8x2 e 
luere/. 142 
lues 1^4, x 
luxuna declined 106 

VLpronouncedt\ when final '19; frequently 
omitted 19, 63; affected by dental fol- 
lowing 26 ; as verbal ending of 1st pers. 
sing. 267, 268 

macte 217; esto 669 b 

Maeander declined 153 

magis 232; use 176 

magister 383, 2 

magno opere 503, 1; xnagno stare 'cost* 
495 



majestatis absolvere 527 

major 388 

male 2x7 ; almost negative 877 d 

malignus 367 

malo, inflexions 0/062; malim, mallem, 

&c. 644 a ; followed by subj. 672 
manceps, mancipium 4x5 
mandare 4x5 
mane 2x7 
manedura 276 
manere/. 142 
manes 134, 2. y. 
manifestus 331 (/. 132); with gen. of crime 

manus 120 ; ad raanum 801 : mter manus 

823 ; per manus 831 
mare \y\jin. 
mas 136 

masculine gender 86 foil. 
matertera 9x9 
maturare with inf. 534 a 
maturus with gen. 526 
maximus 175 ; with quam, quantus 683, 1 : 

ut qui maxime 683, x. 
' may expressed by licet 628 ; by subj. after 

permittit 631, 3 ; after ut 632 (2) 
means, abl. expressing 489, 499; by per 

831 b 
measure of difference in abl. 496 
med 191 
meditari 340 

medium viae 520 ; in media urbe 521 ; me- 
dio, medio tergo 486 
medius fidius 417 
mehercules 4x7, 472 
mel 142 
Melampus 169 
melior declined tyifin. 
melius erat, fuit, &c with inf. 643 ; with 

terf-fnf 545 
memim p. 142 s. v. -meniscor ; with gen* 

or ace. 529; with pres. and perf. in/in. 

Memmiadae 151 c 

memor inflexions 140 

memoriter 229 (2) 

•men noun-suffix 372 ; declension of nouns 

in x 3 o, 144 
Menandru 154, 4 
mensis 141 

mentem alicujus, venire in 529 
merces 147, 2 
merere/. 142 ; /. 153; merito 2x3(2); w ith 

hypothet. subj. 644 b 
meridies xo6 

-met suffix to pronouns 193 
metaphora 949 
metathesis 943 
metonymia 949 
Metre 923 

metuo ut with sub/. 686; cf. 632, 2 
meus declined no; use 191 ; as possessive 

gen. 5x8; as objective gen. 525 £; mea 

refert, interest 519 
mi vocative 119 ; dative 190, 191 
militiae 485 
mille declined '184; millia.r/fctf/*^' 178./*"*.; 

mille nummum 523 b 
minari aliquid alicui cf. 468 ; ni eant, &c. 

°35> 3; 746; with inf object-clause 434 * 
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-mini suffix ofnndpl. /ass. 272 

minime as negative 877 b ; in answers 886 ; 

quam minimum 224 
minister~383 
-mino imperative suffix 278 ; noun-suffix 

366 
Minoidi 170 
minor compar. 175 ; capitis 526 ; minoris 

as gen. of price 494 
Minos declined 158 
minus as negative 877 d; sin minus 652 d ; 

quominus 682 a t and note 
mire quam 685 • 

miror si with subj. cf. 748 ; ind. 747 
mirum ni 747; nisi mirumst 747; mirum 

quam 6850 
mis 191 
miscere/. 143 

misereri/. 143; with gen. 528 
miseret impers. 575; p. 143: with gen. 

528 
mittere/. 243; auxilio Caesari 482 «■ ; tw/A 

infin. 0/ object 534; 4/" purpose 540(3) ; 

oszVA ad ««</ gerundive 547 ; U//7A J«- 

^;«<f cf. 466, 553 ; with qui, ut ««</ 

jk£/. 632. x ; 680, 682 ; missos facio 559 
-mno noun-suffix 366 
-mo noun* suffix 351 
moderari/. 153 
modius 9x5 
modo 2x5(1), 501; «* wishes 666b; in 

concessions (subj.) 676 r; (im/er.) 677 r; 

wz/A dum in provisoes (subj.) 696; *'» 

restrictions with qui (subj.) 710; (zW.) 

711 ; modo.. .modo 867 
non modo...sed 689 ; general use 881, 

882 
moenia//. 100./! 
-monio substantival suffix 393 
mordicus 230 
moribus 503, 2 

morte multare 495 : mortem obire 563 
mos declined ty., 142; moribus, 503, a 
mostellaria 394 
motion, goal of, accus. 464, 465 ; dat. 473 a ; 

motion whence 509, 510, 511 
mulcere A 143 ; ■raw* root as mulgere 395 3 ; 

as mulcare 401 
muliebris 138 
mulier declined X3X 
multimodis 407, 232 
tnuitiplicatives 179 
multus with gen. 520 ; as attribute 521 ; 

452 ; multae et graves (not multae graves) 

865; compar. and super I. 175; multum 

(adverbial) 461 
mulus 92 

municeps 146; declined cf. 129 
munus 145 

mutes 3 ; mute followed by liquid 16 ; 62, 2 
myrtus 120, 121 

N, sound of * : 6 ; affinity to i 41 ; inserted 
in verb-stems 295 

nae, see ne 220 

naevus 353 

nam 223 ; position in sentence 793 ; ap- 
pended to pronouns 208, 903 

nancisci>. 143 



nasci/. 143 

natura 503, 2 

natus with ace* 460 

nauci 117 

nau tragus 4x2 

navigium 412 

navis 134; declined '84 

ne in affirmations 220 

ne negative 220, 375 ; general use 875 
foil. ; W//7A jj^y. 614, 2 ; t» wishes 664, 
666 3; wzVA j»£/. 668, 682, &c; with 
imper. 669 ; after verbs of fearing (subj. ) 
686; ne dicam 690; ne...quidem 689, 
877 b, 884 ; after non modo 881 ; ne quis, 
ne quanaoySr ut nemo, &c. 877 c 

ne in composition 875 

-ne interrog. particle 875, 752 

nee simple negative 219, 876; disjunctive 
878 ; belonging to subordinate clause 879 ; 
necne 887. 752 ; necnon 883 

necare/. 143 

necesse est with subj. 672 

necne, necnon, see nee 

necopinato 506 

nedum with subj. 688 

nefandus 408 c 

nefas 408, 2 

negative particles distinguished Bjsfoll. 

negligere, neglexi or neglegi p. 141 s. v. 
lego 

nemo X44, 875 ; use of 196 

nempe 218 

nequam 223 

neque, see nee ; neque enim 878 ; neque... 
et, &c. 882 

nequeo 266 

nequiquam 221 

ne quis, &c.forut nemo, &c. 877 c 

nequiter 229 

nescio 408 ; nescio quis 755 

neve, neu 218 ; use 881 b 

nevis 263 

nevis, nevult 263 

neuter gender %6\ declension 82; accus. 
•used adverbially 224, 461 

neuter verbs 564; passive of '569 

nex 142 

nexui/. 143 s. v. necto 

ni 221 ; general use 875; quidni with subj. 
674 c : in conditional sentences 640, 641 ; 
mirum ni 747 

nihil, nihilum X17; nihil aliud quam 583: 
nili of value 494 ; nihil non, non nihil 883 

nimis 232 

nimium 224 

ningit j£. 143 

nisi 221: general use with subj. 640 foil.; 
with indie. 641 foil. ; with subj. after 
exaggerated statements 654, 3; with 
reported condition 746; nisi vero, nisi 
forte 653 ; with abl. of circumstances 
505 ; with participle (dative) 557 

nitor/. 143 

nix 136 

-no noun-suffix 366 

nocetur 565 

nocte 217 ; cf. 491 ; noctes ' nights through* 
460 

noctu 2x5 

aoenum 224 
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nolo inflexions 0/262 ; noli 263, 375; with 
infln. 260 ; nolo vidcat 672 

nomen declined 130; mihi nomen est -with 
nom. 441 a\ with dative 441 b. nomine 
negligentiae suspectus 504; servus no- 
mine illo 502 

nominal adjectives 422 c; adverbs 433 d; 
nominal predicate 426 — 436 

nominative case &x foil. ; case 0/ subject 
429, 2 ; 453 : general use 455— -457 ; when 
called vocative 457 ; used as subject to 
in/in. 539; as sec pred. after infln. 
536, 568 ; with en, ecce 456 ; use in nam. 
of gerund and gerundive 551 , of stems 
tn -tion p. 224 note\ of stems in -bundo 
558 : of passive part. 560 ; neuter with 
Passive impersonal 570 

non 224 ; general use 876, 877 ; with jus- 
sive subj. 668, 670; jussive interrog. 
674: consecutive 704; in restrictions 
714 c; concessions (ut non) 714 d; etnon 
878 ; an non 887 

nonae 917 

nonne 885, 886 

nonnemo, nonnullus, &C. 883, 897 

nonnunquam 237, 883 

non quia, non quod, &c. (subj.) 740, a; 
(ind.) 7 41 fin. 

non vis 263 

nos 190; for me 904; what substitute in 
reported speech 767, 768 c , Caesar's use 
767 

noscere/. 143 

noster general use 192; as possessive .518, 
525; nostrum omnium 518; nostri, nos- 
trum as partitive gen. 520 ; as objective 
525; nostra refert, etc. 5x9 

nostras 137 

Noun defined 421 ; inflexions 80 foil, '.for- 
mation of 341 foil. 1 arrangement of 
noun-suffixes 350 

ns often for nts 21 ; n omitted 25 

nubere p. 144 : with dative 474 ; nuptum 
dare 466 ; nupta /. 153 

nubes declined 126 

nudius tertius 407 

nudus with abl 498 ; nuda pedem 471 

nullus 795; nulli {gen.), nullae (dat.) 196; 
nullius, &c. used for neminis, &c. 196; 
nullius rei for nihili 117; nullus non, 
nonnullus 883, 897; ne vMusfor ut nullus 
878 

num 224; as interrog. 885, 886, 751; in 
indirect questions 750 

Number \ noun-inflexion of gS foil.; liable 
to attraction 451 ; use of verb inflexions 
$71 foil. 

Numerals 178 foil. 

numerus declined 109; numero (adv.) 2x3 

nunc 224 

nunciam 223 

nundinae zoo e 

nunquam 224 

minis x2o 

nusquam 223 

nutiquam (neutiquam; 223 

nux 142 

O, sound of a, 12; shortening of o 32^ 57; 
o changed to u 34, 36 ; also to e and \ 36 , 



retained after v 42 ; contracted with \ 

47 ; with e or i 48 : in istpers. sing. 268 i 

quantity when final 56 
o with vocative 457; with accus. 472; o si 

662 
ob 222; obs 230; general use 827 
object, several kinds of 454: direct in accus. 

468 foil ; two direct objects 470; indirect 

object (dat.) 474 foil. , secondary object 

(S en ') after verbs 52; after nouns 525, 

527 foil. ; infinitive 534, 541; infln. 

sentence as object 535 
obire (sc. mortem) 563 
obiter 329 fin. 

oblique cases 437, 438; contrasted 453, 454 
oblique oration, see oratio 
oblivisci /. 144; has inchoative suffix 

296; with gen. or ace. 529 
obsolescere/. 144 
obviam 223 
occalui 591, 4 
occasus/. 153 

occidere/. 136 j. if. caedo and cado 
occidione occidere 503, 2 
occiput 147 

occulere /. 144 ; occultus odii 526 
ocellus 377 
-oci noun-suffix 356 
ocior 175, x 

odi/. 144; odio esse 482 a 
odor 145 

Oedipus declined 169 
ohe 416 

-ola verbal stem-suffix 400 
olere/. 144 
olim 226 
olli 6r*c. 198 

-olo suffix to noun-stems 375 
omission of 'vowels 39; of consonants ax folL 
omnimodis 407 
omnino 2x3 

omnis 134, 10 a; omnium nostrum 5x8 
-on- noun-suffix yj\\ -on 373, 374; Greek 

stems 171 
-ono- noun-snffix 369 
onomatopoea 949 
'***' indef. honv expressed in Latin 907; 

'*«* another* 908 
onus declined 131 
opera eadem, una 503, 1 ; operae est 482 a; 

operae pretium est 5x6 
opere with magno, &c. 503, x 
operire/. 145 s. v. perio 
oportet 144; called impersonal 575; tcr/M 

inf. 643 0, w*VA «*/! object- sentence 537; 

with past part, accus. 585, tt/t&fc jv^/. 

672 
opperiri /. 145 *. v. perio 
oppido 2x3 

ops 142 i opis, opes rot 
optative subj. 664 — 666 
opus 145; opus est with abl. 500; tw"M 

accus. 500; wrM <i££ neuter pass. part. 

507 ; w«7A /«/?«. ^/. sentence 537 
-or noun-suffix 387 ; declension of stems in 

131 
oratio oblioua defined 762 : general rules 
for moods, &c 763 ,/b//. ; its* ^ tenses 

766; use of pronouns 767; tabular state' 

ment 768; examples 769 foil. 
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order of words 780; of sentences 794 

ordinal numbers 178 foil. ; order in com- 
pounding 186 ; used in giving date 187 

ordo 144 ; recte atque ordine 503, 2 ; extra 
ordinem 818 

origin, abl. 0/512 

oriri p. 144 ; oriundus *£. 

-oro noun-suffix 384 

Orpheus 160 

ortus zt/i'M abl. 5x2 

•os <« ww. sing. ofo-stem 84; cf. 36 

os, ossis 142; os, oris 142 

-oso noun-suffix 363 

ossua i20 

-oto noun-suffix 359 

ovans/. 144 

oxymoron 950 



P3 

pace horum dixerixn, cf. 666 

pacisci/. 144 

paene 2x7 

paeninsula 406; use with perfect 608 £; 

654» 3 
paenitet /. 144; impersonal 575; with 

perf. infin. 545 
pal am 223 ; general use 829 
palus 147 (2) 
pangere/. 144 
panis 134, 2 y 
paragoge 943 

par cere >. 144; with dat. 474 a t 569 
parenthesis, 943 

parenthetical verbs 671, 673, 751 
parere,/. X45 
parere/. 145 
paries 143 
Paris X7o (2) 

parisy liable nouns 134, 141 
paronomasia 950 
pars to express fractions 189; partem maxi- 

mam 462; partes aW pars iox; alii... 

pars 577 
'part concerned' in abl. 497 ; in gen. 526 ; 

ace. {of part of body) 471 
Participles 336; defined 422 </; general 

use 436, 555—560; ««•</ of ordinary 

noun-adjectives 561 a; <w substantives 

561 £; 4/fcy* ».ra/ m a£/. of attendant 

circumstances 505 
partial 227 ; «/*7A plural verb 574 
Partitive genitive 520—522 
parum 224; 877 d\ with gen. 52a 
parvi esse 494 
pascere 143 ; with abl. 499 
passim 227 (1) 
Passive inflexions 246 foil. ; general 

meaning 565 foil. ; construction 568 ; 

tenses 590 
passum 357, a 
passus 'a/ace' 360; 9x3 
patefacere 4x3 
pater 141 ; declined 131 
paterfamilias 103, 406 
pati> X45 
patruelis 380, 919 
paucis 503, 1 

paullus 377; paullatim 227 
>pe 218 



pedetemptim 227 (x) 

pejor 175, 388 , declined 162, cf. 114 

pelagus 164 

pellere 145 ; with abl. 5x1 ; has e before 
11 41 

pelvis X34, a y 

Penalty expressed by abl. 495 

penates 100, 137 

pendere 145 ; pendere animis 4S5 

penes 231 ; use of%y> 

penitus 231 

Pentameter {dactylic) 927, 6 

penus x2x 

•per adv. suffix 228 

pier general use 831; in compounds 832; 
(pergratus, &c) 408, 2; per tempus 831 ; 
separated from its case 708 ; cf. 831 b 

percussi p. 139 s. v. ferio, cf. quatio 

perdere 4 138 s. v. do; perduint 280; qui 
ilium di perduint 666 b 

peregre, peregri 221 

Perfect^ stem 242 ; how formed 308 ; by re- 
duplication 309 ; by lengthening stem- 
vowel 310; by suffixing % 3x1 ; by suffix- 
ing u 312 Joll. ; by suffixing v 316 foil. ; 
tensesformed from perfect stem y>+foll. 

Perfect indicative personal inflexions 
268, 270 — 274: corresponds to two En- 
glish tenses 589; contrasted with imper- 
fect 590, 591; general use 607, 608; 
Perf. pass, with sum and fui distin- 
guished 590; in absolute statements of 
power, &*c. 643 b\ of repeated actions 
608, 2 c. d\ with cum, ubi, &c 721 ; use 
with paene 654, 3 ; with postquam6o8r; 
with dum 695 ; with priusquam 699 

Perfect subjunctive inflexions 281 ; gene- 
ral use 619 b\ in conditional sentences 
638 by C40 b\ (fuerim with part, fut.) 
629, 630; in modest assertions 644; in 
Prohibitions 668; in final 678; cf. 682, 
686; consecutive 624, 633; concessive 
676 

Perfect infinitive formation 304 — 307; «x 

object to possum, debeo, &c. 541 a ; volo 

541 b {p. 220) ; as oblique predicate 542 ; 

after memini 543 ; as {direct) secondary 

predicate 544 ; as subject to melius exit, 

^ &c. 545 

Pergama {pi.) xoo a\ Pergami 485 

pergere/. 147 s. v. rego 

penculum 376; meo periculo 504 

perinde 220; ut 715 a 

periphrasis 950 

Periphrastic conjugation (so called) 5x2; 
cf. 628 

perire as pass, of perdere>. X38*. v. do; 
peream si non...erat 657 

peritus/. .145 s. v. -perio 

perosus/. 144 *. v. odi 

perperam 223 

Perseus, mythical hero 160: Perses, Per- 
seus, -tx«^ <2/" Macedon x6o /£«. ; Persa, 
Perses '« Persian' 151 3; Persis 170 

personal inflexions of verbs 341 ; 267 foil. ; 
*j* of 4117, 428; »» detail 571 foil. 

Personal pronouns igo foil. ; defined 42 t a 

pertaesum est/. 150 j. ». taedet 

pes 142; declined 129; measure 913, 9x4 

i>essimus 175 
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pessmn dare, ire 1x7 ; 405 a 

peterc 303 d; p. 145; petit with long \ 

jo6fin. 
Phaiaecian verse 930, 15 
Pherecratian verse 930, 16 
-phon, -phont, Greek noun-stems in x68 
phy 416 

Phyllis declined 166 (/- 58) 
pigct/*. 145; how used 575; me momm 

piget528 
ptnguis camp, and superL 176, 3 a 
pinsexe, pisere /. 145 

finus lax 
iraeeus 160 

pius declined 118 : ptiss am ns ij6, 3 

place whence 309: {with prep.) 5x0; where 
485: (with Prep.) 487; to which 464; 
{■with prep. ) 465 

placitus/. 153 

plane 2x6 

plants, gender of names of 94 

■phandcre and compounds p. 145 

plebes 107 ; plebs 136 

plectete ' strike* p. 145; ' twine* {with 
compounds) p. 146 

plenus tw/A £»*. or o££ 530 

pleouasmus 943 

pleriqne ao* of^ix ; plerumque 334 

-plex numeral adj. in 179 

plicare compounds of, p. 146 

-plo- numeral adj. in 170 

pluit/. 146: im p ers ona l $y$ b 

Pluperfect indie, how formed 304 foil. ; 
general use 61 1 ; contrasted with im- 
Perf. 591 : passive 590; in absolute state- 
ments of power t S*c. 643 </; » apodosis 
of conditional sentences 641 a; arx?£ 
**£?. protasis 654, 4; £• letters 611 £; 
^" repeated actions 61 x </; xzr&A aim, at, 
&c. 721 : m'M postquaxa 6x1 r; autf Km/ 
TEft'M dum, donee, &c 693 

Pluperfect subjunctive, how formed 
304 yfr//.; 281, 282; general use 620 ; £* 
conditional sentences 638, 640 <*"; u* 
apodosis to exaggeration 654, 4 ; ** nr- 
ported conditions 746: «» wishes 666 £; 
co mm a n ds 670 ; concessions &j6z in final 
sentences 678, 682; o/fcr donee 694; 
tviM cum 'when' 722 ; * whenever' 720; 
factnrus fuisses 633 

Plural of 'nouns usually singular 99; fvttt 
»0 singular 100; suffixes of verbs 269, 
272, 274; without subject expressed 574, 
3; nr/VA singular subject 577; twTA 
several nouns for subject 578; cf. 579; 
tvz/4 alius, .alius 582; nos^rr ego 904 

phis 136, c£ 175; pluris tacere, &c. 494 

poema 168 

»*4*7. . * 

'ompeius vocative of ixg ; pronunciation 

*7 
pondo 1x7 

pone 220; tor 4^833 
ponere./. 146 
por- at composition 834 
porxicerey. 140*. tr. lacio 
pono 2x3 fin. 
Porta iB^rdi 490 
~-^ubus 120 fin. 

rep. 146; mrift /nv «r. 470 



£ 



position of words in sentence j&ofolL : ^" 
subordin a t e sentences 794; of prepasi- 
turns j<pii in prosody 6a 

posivi /. 146 s. v. pono 

posse 259, 261; with in fin. 534; wUkperf. 
inf. 541a; impersonal 570; possnm, &c. 
iun/ where possim, &c. might be ex- 
pected 643; o» apodosis of conditional 
sentence 628; potnerit in lieu of depen- 
dent ptup. subj. pass. 630, 652 a. 2; 
tentare, &c si possit 748; facere non* 
possum quia 7x2 b\ quaxn maxima? 
potest 683, x 

Possessive genitive 5*6JblL t 5x8 

Possessor in gen, 5x6; dot. 479 

possiderey. 148 s. v. sedeo 

post 228; camp, and superL 175, 1 p. 63; 
general use 835; post esse, &c 835 

poste, postea 2x2, aa8; quid postea 835 

posterns 175 

posthac 2X2 

postibi 222 

posbdea 212 

P°«is "34, »- Y 
postmodo 2x3 

postquam (posteaquam) gen eral use 723; 

with imperf. 606; perf. 608, x c\ phsperf. 

6itc 
pastridie 491 
postumusj*. 63 
potare/. 146 
pote 261 

potens *y}fiu. : in compounds 4x5 
Potential mood 641 
potesse 261 ; potestur 261 
potixi/. 146; withabL 500; with gen. 530 
potis, pote 261; camp, and superL 175 
potisshnum 224 
potivi, potuiy. 146 s. v. potior 
potius quam with subj. 698, 700; with 

infin. 70X ; quam ut Isubj. , 700 b 
potui aqua 481; cf. 554; potum p. 146 

s. v. poto 
prae 2x2 ; ge neral use 836; in c omp o si tion 

4°3> *» 8i7> praequam 223, 836; praeut 

836 
praebere^. 140 s. v. habeo 
praecordia (//.) 100^; 390, 9C 
praeditus/. 138 s. r. do 
praeesse 261 

i 22X 



140 

praenormna 961 
praes 142 
praesens26t 
praesepe 140 
praesertim 227 ; with qui {subj.) 7x8; with 

cum {subj.) 734 
praeses 146 

praesidio relinquere, ftc 48a c 
praestare/. 149 s. v. stoj with ace 469 a 
praesto esse 2x3 ix) 
praeter 229 (3 ■ ; ge ner a l use 838 ; . 

pcaeterfaac 2x2; praeterquam 838 
pxaeut 836 
praevaricari 398 
prandere>. X46; pransus tb. 
precario 2x3 
precem 142 
precox 258 
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Predicate defined 426; contrasted with 
attribute 428, 430 note; 

Primary 451, 433; formed by in/in. 
{direct) 539 ; oblique 434, 535 ; , 
^ secondary 431, 433, 441 b\ after 
infin. 435; instead of adverb 453, in 
special case 438 ; formed by infin. 536 ; 
By participle 436, 557; after licet 435 
W» 537^5 oblique 431; formed by infin. 
434. 435. 535; «* exclamations 538; £7 
gerundive 553; /fcul participle 559; 
tttt'/A accus. cognate 461 ; <eu7A accus. 
in exclamations 473; <?/* unexpressed 
subject of infinitive 537 r; w*M <*££ <j/" 
description &*c. 503 ; of manner 503 ; 0/ 
attendant circumstances 504, 505 ; o/fer 
nisi 557 ; nomen est 441 b\ audire 441 b 

prehendere p. 146 

premere/. 146 

Prepositions defined 433 *; general use 
438, 795 foil. ; position in sentence 782, 
798; um'M accus. of extent 463; /*£ky /<» 
•which 465 ; £Wi/ {generally) 467 : «£/. 
of place at which 487 ; (generally) 508 ; 
place ^ whence 510; {generally) 514; 5^ 
jfc/ «» composition 469 

Present stem 243 ; A*w«/ formed 19$ foil. ; 
tenses formed from it i&-$folL 

Present tense; personal inflexions 267 
Indicative inflexions 283; general 
use of 592 foil. ; passive 590; historical 
Present 594 ; followed by primary and 
secondary tenses 621; ra statements of 
power 1 S*c. 643 a; i"« questions of future 
action 675 a ; £/I 597 ; ^" exhortation 
675 r; w/£4 antequam, &c. 598, 690; 
dum 595, 598, 695, 697; though qualify- 
ing an infin. 765 £; ecu/A jampridem 
,596 

Subjunctive: inflexions 279, 280; 
general use 616 — 619; following his- 
torical present 621; M consecutive sen- 
■ tences 633 ; *« hypothetical and con- 
ditional 638 a, 640 a ; 626, 637 ; /'« /r»- 
hibitions 668; *'/* reported speech 766, 
768 B 

Imperative; inflexions 375; *** 
613, 669 

Infinitive; inflexions 387, 288; 
*«* 54*— 545; «w*A memini 543 (4); 
historic 539 
Participle; inflexions 361, 127; 

*«*555 
prctio 495 

Priapean verse 930, 18 

pridie 491 

primary predicate 431; tenses 587 

primus 175, 178; used predicatively 433 3; 
434; pnmus quisque 899 ; primo 213(3); 
primum 324; cum primum 725; pri- 
mum... deinde 869 

princeps 146; declined 129 

principio 488 

prior 175, 178 

priusquam w/'/A /«</. 699; «/J. present 
J98; /tf/^ 608 r; **£/. 698; *»/f*. 701 

pnvignus 367 

privilegium 390, 2. c. 

pro (/>v^.) 19; general use 859; *"« f^w«- 
position with verbs 840; wi/A nouns 498, 



a; 4x0; prout 715a, b; pro eo ut 715 3j 

pro eo quanti 839 e 
pro <?r proh 416 
proavus 919, 403 
probeo/l. 140 s. v. habeo 
proclive, proclivi 221 
proconsul 4x0 

procul 228 ; general use 841 
prod 19, 840 
profecto 213 (1) 
proficisci/. 138 s. v. facio 
proh 416 
prohibere ne, <?r quominus, with subj. 633, 

2 ; with infin. 681 ; prohibessit 391 
Prohibitions subj. 668; imper. 669 
proinde 2*0, 839 
prolepsis 943 
proles 134 
Pronouns'. (1) demonstrative defined 

tf. 422 a; declined 197 — 303; classified by 

place and time 236, 237; distinguished 

in use 890; position in sentence 785; 

3/fr» attracted in gender and number 

45M 

(2) indefinite: declined 207, 208; 

distinguished in use 897, 898; Engl. 
*one' 917; 

(3) interrogative: declined 204 
yfr//. ; distinguished 903 

(4) personal: declined 190; 3/fcw 
omitted 576 ; 904 foil. 

(5) Possessive: declined 119; A^w 
*&?</ 191, 192, 518; wiM £*». of subt. 
441 band note; used for objective gen. 

525; 

(6) reflexive; declined 190, 191; 

Aim; *M?tf &91 foil. ; 

(7) relative: declined 204 foil. % in 
simple definitions 703; *# final sen- 
tences 680; in consecutive sentences 704; 
m» restrictions 710; m cottditional sen- 
tences (subj.) 650 £; (ind.) 651 £; 0/" 
attendant circumstances 719 ; m n?- 
ported definition 740 (1) 

propalam 223 

prope 218; general use 843; c<w//. <waf 

«//*r£ 175, x. (/. 63) 
propedum 235 

propemodo 313 (x); propemodum 324 
propior, propius w/'M ««•. 463 
propter 229; general use 843 
prorsus 2x4 
prosa 25 a 
Prosody 51 foil. ; *» *<*r/y dramatic verse 

69 
prosopopoeia 950 
protasis 650; 943 

protenus 330; £/? 854; protinam 333 
Proviso expressed by ita ut...ne 634; modo 

with subj. 676 c\ dum 696 
proximus 3x8; 175, x; with ace. 463; 

proximum est ut (subj.) 682 b 
Prusias declined 149 
-pse appended to pronouns 202 
-pti appended to pronouns 193 
pubes 147(2) 
publicitus 33 x 
pudet /. 146 ; impersonal use 575 ; with 

gen. 528 
puer declined 109 , 
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puerpcra 413 

pulcher, comp. and superl. 0/174 

pulvis 147 (a) 

pungere J*. 146 

puppis declined 126 

purpose, dat. 0/482 ; cf. also 481 ; expressed 

by infill. 540 (3); fut. tart, with sum 

6x2 ; subj. with qui, ut, «c. 678 foil. 
putare with infin. object-sentence 535: 

putabam, putaram 591, a; putasses 646; 

puta54 
puteal 380 

putefacere, putrefacere 413 
putus 323 
Pythiambic stanza 938 P, Q. 

Q 7 ; often changed to c 42 

qua (/torn, ace.) 204 

qua (abl.) 236; qua... qua 867; quatenus 
quadamtenus 212 

quadrantal 915 

quadrifariam 223 

quadriga 409 a ; plur. roof 

quaerere/. 146; quaero si with subj. 748 

quaeso/. 146; quaesumus 269 

qualis, qualiscumque 234 

quam 223; 'how?' 750; 'how* 685a; 'as* 
after tarn 683, 1; 'than' 683, 2; in 
various senses after ante 598, 698, 701 ; 
citius645^; 699 £; contra 8 10 c; minim 
685 a; mire 685 £; oppido 685 £; post 
606, 608 c, 611 r, 723; potius 700, 701; 
praeter 838; pnus ^98, 698 — 701; tarn 
660, 661 ; valde 685 b\ ultra 857 

quamde 220 

quamquam 711 b; 'and yet* 871, 6 

quam vis 407 ; with ind. 677 b ; subj. 676 b 

quam volet, tec. 676 b, 677 <£ 

quando 215, 741; quanaoque 2x9; quan- 
docunque 215, 900 

quantus 683 ; quanti 494 ; quantiquanti 900 

quapropter 212, 843 

quartus 357 

quasi 221; with subj. 660; ind. 66 r 

quatenus 2x2; 'inasmuch as' (ind.) 741: 
4 how far' dep. question (subj.) 750 

quatere/. 147 

-que appended to pronouns 2x9 

-que ' and' general use 859 — 864 

queo 266 ; p. 147 

quercus 120, 121 (/. 40) 

questions, direct 749 ; with particles t simple 
885, 886; alternative 887; dependent 
750; quasi-dependent 751; dubitative 
674 ; expressing surprise, &*c. 675 ; cf. 
787 ; repeated in surprise 756, 757 r 

702VA quidni 674 c ; quid si 658, 659 ; 
quin f ««<**.) 675 £; (**£/.) 754 ; satin 675 £; 
satin ut 687 

qui (adj.) declined 204; compounds 0/208 • 
Position in sentence 788 : sometimes be- 
fore preposition 782, 798; attracted in 
gender, &*c. 451 ; relation to antecedent 
450; 'such' 7x9 b; sunt qui ("<£/•) 
706; (ind.) 707; qui 'since he' (sub/.) 
718; 'for he' (ind.) fig; qui praesertim 
(subj.) 718 : quippe qui (x»£jr - .) 718 ; (iW.) 
719 ; ut qui (subj.) 7x8 ; qui quidem, qui 
modo (subj.) 7x0; (ind.) 71 x 

qui (o££ and adv.) 221, 206 



quia 2 10, 212 ; with subj. 740, 2 ; with ind. 

74* 
quicunque 208; in limiting clauses (ind.) 

711b; of frequent cases (subj.) 720; 

(ind.) 721 ; used absolutely 000 

quid distinguished from quod 207, 208 ; <w 
ace. of extent 461 ; quid opust facto 
507 ; quid multasSj, 883 ; quid ni 674 c\ 
quid si 658, 659 ; quid est causae cur 750 ; 
quid est causae quin 754; scdo quid 
quae ras 753 

quidam 208 ; general use 897 

quidem 225, 677 a ; place in sentence 793 c ; 
et quidem 677 3; ne... quidem 689,884, 
877 b ; qui quidem 710, 7x1 ; quandoqui- 
dem, si quidem 74X 

quies 147 (2) 

quilibet 208 ; general use B98 ; cf. 676 c 

quin 228 ; interrog. 67 £ c ; with imper. 
and ind. 675 ; dependent 681 ; in final 
sentences 682 a ; consecutive 712 a, b ; 
dependent interrog. 754; for qui non 
704, 706 ; after quid est causae 754 ; dici 
non potest 754 ; facere non possum 7x3 b \ 
paulumafuit 713 £; vix temperare 682 a ; 
non habere 682 a ; nemo fuit 706 ; non 
fallere 754 ; non est dubium 635, 4 

quinam 208 

quingenti 178, 358 

quinque, quini, &c. 178 

quipiam 209 

quippe 218; with relative (subj.) 7x8; 
(ind.) 719 

quiqui 209 (p. 76) 

quis indef. 207, 897; interrog. 207, 903: 
compounds 208; stem and original cases 
210; quidfaciat? quidagerem? &c. 674; 
quid commemoro 675; nescio quis 755, 
897 

quis for quibus 206 

quisnam 208 

quispiam 209 ; general use 897 

quisquam 209 ; general use 898 ; nee quis- 
quam 878 

quisque 209; cf. 219; general use 899; af- 
ter primus, optimus, quotus, unus 899 ; 
with se, suus 582, 899; ut quisque 721 

quisquiliae 100 f 

quisquis 200; in limiting clauses 7x1 b\ 
used absolutely 900 

quivis 208 ; general use 898 

quo 2x3, 236: interrog. quo mihi 472, 479, 
583; relative y of price cf. 680; quo...eo 
496 ; quo. ..hoc with comparative (ind.) 
683, 2; quo with compar. (subj.) 682 a; 
quo minus (ind.) 683 (2); (subj.) 68 x, 
682 ; si quo, ne quo 236 

quoad 213(4); with subj. 692; with ind, 

603» 695 

quocirca 213, 806 

quod rel. adj. 204; distinguished front 
quid 207, 208; quod bonum...sit 666; 
quod commodum est, cf. 677 d; quod 
tuo commodo fiat 710; quoa in te fuit 
7x1 0; quod quaeris 753; quod sciam 
710: quod sentio 753; quod valeat (— ut 
id v.) 708 ; cf. 680 

quod 'because' (ind.) 741; (subj.) 740, a; 
'the fact that* 7x3; quod dicas 744; di« 
cerent 74a; quod scribis 743 
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quod si, nisi, quoniam, &c 871, 5 

quom 42 ; see cum 

quominus, see quo 

quonam 213, 236 

quondam 223, 237 

quoniam 223 ; of time 723 ; of reason 741 ; 

quod quoniam 871, 5 
quoquam 236 

quoque position in sentence 793 e 
quoquo versus 214 
quor 42 ; see cur 
quorsum 214 
quot 234; quotannis 232; quotcunque, 

quotquot 234 
quotidie 491 

quotiens, quoties 233, 234; with ind. 721 
quotiescumque with ind. 721 
quotus 234 ; quisque 899 
quum, see cum 

R how pronounced 13; often arises from 

s 28 ; has affinity to e 41 ; has e often 

omitted before it 39 
radical vowels when changed 34 
rapere/. 147 
ratus/. 147 s. v. reor 
raucus 354 
ravio/. 147 
ravis 134. 2. y 

re-, red* in compos. 408, 1. 2 ; 844 
reapse 202 

receptui signum 473^ 
recidere 844 

recipere aliquem tecto 489 
recta 490; rectus judicii 526 
recte 216 ; nee recte 876 
recusare ne or quominus with subj. 681, 

682 
red, see re- 

reddere/. 138*. v. do ; with pass. part. 559 
redimitus with ace. and abl. 471 
reduplication in fanning words 342 ; in 

present stem 295, 1 ; in perfect stem 

309; in compounds 339, 4 
referre /. 139 s. v. fero 
refert/. 139 s. v. fero; with gen. 517; mea 

519 
refertus with gen. and abl. 530 

reflexive pron. see pronouns; probably 
origin of passive inflexions 268 and 
note; meaning of 'inflexions 566, 567 

regere/. 147 

regifugium 414 

regione 486 

relative pron. see Pronouns 

relinquere with double dat. 482 c 

reliquus or relicuus 844; nihil esse reliqui 
522 

remex 146 

reminisci with gen. or ace. 529 

repente 217 (2) 

reperior abisse 536 

repperi 145 s. v. pario 844 

ren/. 147 

res declined 106, 107 ; re 484, 4 ; e re tua 
817 £ 

resipiscere p. 148 s. v. sapio 

resonare with ace. 469 b 

respublica 406 b 

result, clause expressing, 702 foil. 



rete T34, 2. y; declined 177 \ reticulus 117 

retro 845 ; retrorsuin 214 

reus with gen, 527 

rictus Z2i {p. 40); p. 147 s. v. ringor 

ridere/. 147 

-rimo suffix of superlative X74 a ; 351 

rite 217(2) 

rivers, names of, masculine 96 

rogare w/M rtw> direct objects 470; w//A 

Past participle 559 
ros 142 ; ros marinus 406 b 
mere/. 147 
rumpere/ 147 
rursum, &c. 214 
rus 142; rus ire 464; rurc {place where) 

486 ; place whence 509 
rutus 323 



S how pronounced 13 ; often omitted wJien 
final 19 ; often changed to r 28 ; suffix 
to perfect stem 311; in supine stem 332 
foil. ; used in archaic future 291, 292 

-sa- verbal stem ending 399 

saepe 217 (2) 

saepire/. 147 

sal 142 

Salamis 171 

salire/. 147 

sallere/. 147 

saltare Cyclopa 469 

saltern 225 

salve/. 147 

salvis legibus 504 

sane 216; in concessions 677 a $ in answers 
886 

sapere/. 148 

Sapphic verse major 930, 21 ; minor 930, 
14 ; stanzas 938 H. I. 

sat, «r satis; sat agere/. 135 f. v. ago 

satis 232 ; satin' 885 ; with indie. 675 b 

satur no; »i superl. 175, 3; with gen. 

S3o . 
Satumian verse 937 
saucia pectus 462 

sc initial affects preceding vowel 67 
-sc- inchoative suffix to verbs 397, 5 ; to 

Present stem 29'j 
scalae (pi.) 100/ 
scalpere/. 148 
scazon verse 933, 28 
scibam, scibo 285, 284 
scilicet 405 a 
scire quid quaeras, quod quaeris 753 ; scin 

885 ; with logically dependent question 

751 ; quod sciam 710 
sciscere/. 148 
Scipiadas, &c. 151 
scribere/. 148 ; Roma (abl.) 509 
scriptulum 189, 3; 912 
scriptura 384 
se, sed (Prep.) 846 
se, sui pron. 190 foil. ; genera I use 891 foil; 

se ipse 893 ; se quisque 899 ; inter se 908 
secare/. 148 

secondary predicate 431, 433 foil.; secon- 
dary tenses 587 
secundum 224 ; general use 847 
secus 230 ; non secus ac 663 ; appended to 

locatives 226 



432 
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sed 'but 9 228; cf. 846; general use 871 ; 
repeated 424 

sedere/. 148 

sedes 134, x 

sella 377 

semel228 

sementis 140 

semestris 385 

semis 189, 3; 909; in composition 409 a 

semol 228 

semper 228 

senarius 180 

senati 121 (p. 40) 

senex 141 ; comp. 175 

sensim 227 

sentence defined 426 

sententia mea 504 ; ex animi sententia, cf. 
711a 

sentes (//.) 134, 2. y 

sentire/. 148 

seorsum 214 

septem, septuaginta 178 

sequence of tenses 619 foil. 

sequi/. 148; principal tenses 258 

serere 'sow' p. 148; 'put in rows* p. 148 

serus with gen. 526; spe serius 5x3 b 

servire servitutem 461 b 

servus (servos), &c. declined 84 

sesqui 189, 7 

sestertiumgxo; sestertius 909 

set, see sed 

seu 218; general use 872, 873; in sentences 
of frequency 720 

sextans 189, 3 

sextarius 394; contents 915 

si 221 ; in regular conditional sentences 
626 — 630; {subj.) 640; (ind.) 641; with 
itnper. apodosis 655; in reported condi- 
tion 746 ; cf. 747 ; in wishes 662 ; of fre- 
quent actions 721 ; with infin. in or. obi. 
765b; si...sinon{subj.) 651 d; (ind.) 65-2 d\ 
si forte 657 a\ si maxume (sub/.) 650 c, 
(ind.) 651 c\ si quidem 221, 741 

ac si {subj.) 660; et si (ind.) 651 c; 
'but 1 871, 6; etiam si (subj. ) 650 c ; (ind.) 
651 c; expecto si 748; minor si {ind.) 
747; nisi 640, 641, 654, 746, &c. ; o si 
662; quasi {subj.) 660 j {ind.) 661; cf. 
663; quaero si 748; quid si {subj.) 658; 
(ind. ) 659 ; quod si 871, 5 ; tarn et si {sub/.) 
650 c\ {ind.) 651 c\ tamquam si {subj.) 
660; tento si 748; velut si 660 

sibig see se 

-sibili- adjectival suffix 379 

sic 22 x 

sicilicus 189, 3 

sicut, sicuti 7x5 a, d; 660 

sjem 260, 280 

signum receptui 473 g 

silentio 503, 2 

simia 92 

similis 138; superl. 174 £; with dot. 474 c ; 

.*?»• 525 « 
simitu 2x5, 848 
Simois 168 
simplex 139, 179 
simul 228; general use 848; simul ac with 

ind. in 
sin 228; with subj. 650 d\ with ind. 

6 5 xd 



sine 220; general use 849 ; not with gerund 

549* 
sinere p. 148; sirim ib.\ with object-sen" 

tence 535 
singillatim 227 

singular, nouns found only in 99 
singuli use of i8&, 899 
sinister conip. and superl. 174 a; sinistror- 

sum 214 
-sion noun-suffix yj\ 
siquidem 221, 741 
sirim, &c. /. 148 x. v. sino 
sis (front esse) 280; = si vis 263 
sistere/. 148; 295 (1) 
-sita verbal frequentative suffix 399 
sive 218; general use 872, 873; sive.-sive 

with ind. 651 d 
-so {for -to) participial sit jjix 357; cf. 332 
-so ; -sso old futures in 291 ; *u* <?/" 293, 

6x0 
sobrinus 919; cf 921 
socer, socrus 90, 920 
Socrates declined 162 
sodes 4x7 a 

solere/. 149; with infin. 534 
soloecismus 951 

solus 195 ; non solum.«sed, &c. 88i, 882 
solvere p. 149; solvendo esse 481; solutus 

opera 51 x 
somnus 366 
sonare/. 149 
sorbere/. 149 
sordes/£ \oof 
sortilegus 4x2 
sortiri/. 153; sortito 506 
Sotadean verse 931, 23 
spatii sex dies 523 b 
specere/. 149 
sperare with infin. 534 
spernere/. 149 
spes 106, 107; on/A infin. object-sentence 

535 
spondere /. 149 
sponsione lacessere ni 746 b 
sponte 2x7, 2; 503, 2 
ss arising front tt or dt 27; cf. y&tfoll. \ 

in other cases, 292 
-sso, j** -so 

st inter/. 416; for est 260 
stare /. 149, cf. 299; with abl. of 'place 

where' 486; magno illi stare 494; per 

aliquem stare quominus (subj.) 682 
statim 227 
stem defined 76; s tent-suffixes 344 (2); 

verb-stems 395 foil. 
-sti verbal personal suffix 270 
stipem 142 
stipendium 412 
strabo 373 
strictim 227 
strigilis 140 
stringere/. 149 
struere/. 149 
strues 134 
-sxxfor -tu 360, 332 
suadere/. 149 
suamet, suapte 193; cf. 220 
sub, subs 222; general use 850; s'.v com 60s. 

851 
subinde 220, 237 
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subject 426; in what case 429, 2; cf. 455, 
535; sometimes attracted into case of 
predicate 45 1 ; contained in finite verb 
571 ; not separately expressed e. g. 
4 x persons in general' 574; 0/ impersonal 
verbs 57 '5; composed of several persons 
or things 578; expressed by infinitive 
mood 537, 545 ; by quod with indie. 713 

Subjunctive: inflexions 279—282; imper- 
fect 286; perfect and pluperf 304 foil ; 
general use 6x4, 615; use of tenses 616 
—625 : see also 638, 668, 67S ; /« reported 
speech 768 B, typical examples 626—656 
tTt the following sentences: Concessive 
676 ; wt/A ut 7x4 d\ Conditional '650 foil. ; 
reported -condition 746; Consecutive 70a 
jfo//. ; Dependent on subj. 758, 760, 2 ; 
ox infinitive 760, x ; dependent question 
of fact 750; ^ command 674 £; «/*M 
qmn 754; Final 67% foil. \ Hypothetical 
638 ./&//. ; Interrogative of command 
674; repeated in surprise 756; Jussive 
668 foil. ; Optative 666; Restrictive 7x0, 

7 X 4 
wz'M or rt/?*r J!fe following words: 

absque te 650 a; antequam 698; cave 
672; censeo 631, 3; ceu 660; cum * when- 
ever* 720; when* 722; ' since* 728: 
' although 732, 734; 'fio-A /&z/ then 
706; dico 6/2; dignus qui 680; donee 
692, 694; dum * until* 692 a\ * while' 
692 b\ 'provided that* 696; dummodo 
696; est cum 706; est quod 708; etiamsi 
650 c\ forsitan 754; hortor 672; licet, 
licebit677 c\ modo in concession 676 c; 
(with qui) 710 ; ne 'not' 668, 670 ; West' 
682 foil. ; necesse est 672 ; neduin 688 ; 
nolo 672 ; non quia, non quo 740 ; nuntia 
672; o si 662; oportet 672; permitto 
631, 3; postulo 631, 3; potiusquam 700$ 
priusquam 608; quamvis 676 b\ quasi 
660; qui (adj.) causal 7x8; qui condi- 
tional 650 b; qui consecutive 704—708; 
qui final 680 ; qui restrictive 710; quia 
740; quicumque 720; quidni 674 c\ quid 
si 658; quin 681; quippe qui 718; quo 
682 a\ quoad 692; quod 740; quominus 
682 ; si, see s. v. ; sicuti 660 ; si raaxume 
650 c\ sunt qui 706; tametsi 650 c; 
tamquam 660; timeo ut 686; ubi 'when- 
ever 720; velut 660; vide ne 682 a; 
vide ne non 686: vide ut 686, 750; vide 
quam 7501 ut, sees, v.; utinam 666 b\ 
ut pote qui 718 

in such expressions as censuerim, non 
facile dixeriin, &c. 644; crederes, putes 
646; ne dicam 690; pace tua dixerim. 
666; quod dicas 744; quod diceret 742; 
quod sciam 7x0; velim, vellem 644 

subolat/. 144 J. v. oleo * smell' 

suboles 140 

subpredicate /. 189 note 

subsidio venire 482 

substantive defined 421; as subject 427, 
429; as attribute, is in apposition 428 £, 
430, 441 a; as predicate 427, 42g, 441 b\ 
often omitted 447 — 450; qualified by 
genitive 438 b, 515 foil. ; by dative of. 
'work contemplated 48x5 by infinitive 

54° (0 

L. G. 



verbal substantives, viz. gerund 546 
foil.; infinitive 532; stems in -ion- 551 
note; supine in -um 553, 466; in -u 554 

substantive clauses: with quod 713; ut 
682 b; 712 b; dependent questions 750, 
752 ; infinitive 535, 537 b, c 

substantive verb, see esse 

subter 229; general use 850 

subtus 231 

succensui/. 141 s. v. irascor 

suemus p. 149 s. v. suesco 

suescere/. 149 

suffixes 344 

suffocare 410 

sui, suus, see se 

Sulla 377 

sultis 263 

sum, see esse 

summates (pi.) 137 

summatim 227 (2) 

summus 175 (A 63); special use 521 

sunt qui (subj.) 706; (ind.) 707 

suovetaurilia 41 x 

supellex 147 

super 228; general use 852; supremus 31 

supera 212 

supercilium 403 

superlatives 1 74 foil., 351, 352 

superstes 146 

supine (1) in -um 336; formation yiafoll. ; 
use 553; 466; with iri forms pass. fut. 
infin. 553 
tot* 11336; «f*554> 497 

supplex 146 

supra 212; comp. and superl. 175 (p. 63); 
** s * 853; supremus 31 

surgere /. 147 *. v. rego; cf. § 39; surrexe 

307 
sursum 2x4 

SUS 'Pig* 93, X22 

sus- 851 

suspectus with gen. 527 

suspensus loculos lacertn 471 

sustuli p. 150 s. v. tollo : see also p. 139 

s. v. iero 
suus 119; use, see se; 'favourable' 906 
syllables defined 15 ; how divided 15 ; what 

letters can begin 16 
syllepsis 944 
sy nacres is 944 ; 69. 5 
synalaepha 944 
synaphia 925 
synecdoche 950 
synecphonesis 944 
synesis 944 
syfiizesis 944; 69, 5 
synonymia 951 



T how pronounced 4 ; ti not — sh 13 

-ta frequentative suffix of verbs 399 

tabes, tabo 134 

tacere p. 150; etiam taces? non taces? 

675 c 
taedet/. 150; impersonal 575 ; with gen. 

528 
talpa 93 
tam 223; correlative to quam 235; tarn... 

quam 63s; tamquam (subj.) 660; (ind.) 

66 x ; tamquam si 660 
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tamen 228; after nisi 653; in apodosU to 
cum 732; to quamquam 711 b\ to quam 
vellet 676 b\ to si 650 c\ place in sen- 
tence 793 

tametsi (sub/.) 650 c ; (ind.) 651 c 

tamquam, see tain 

tandem 225 

tangere/. 150 

tantisper 228 

tantus 234; tanti est 494; tantum 46?; 
tantum abest ut..ut (sub/.) 712 b\ non 
tantum. .sed 881 note 

tnpete, tape t a 140 

• tat noun-suffix 36a 

tautologia 95 x 

ted 191 

tegere/. 150 

tellus 147(2) 

temere 217; in prosody 55 c 

Tcirpe 164 

temperare quiri 682 a 

temperi 221, 491 

tempus declined 131, cf. 145; tempus est 
with in/in. 540; id temporis 460 

tendere/. 150 ; with ace. of goal 490 

tenebrae(/ .) 100/" 

tenere/. 150 

Tenses 238 ; of present stem 283 ./&//. ; ^/" 
Perfect stem -xotfoll. ; *w ^ tenses of 
infinitive 541 /&«. ; indicative ^96 foil. ; 
subjunctive 616 foil. ; 626 foil. ; *« r*- 
por led speech 768 B 

luiisum 330; also p. r$os.v. tendo 

ten vis 44; comp. and superl. 176, 3 a 

tenus 230; use of '854 

ter numeral adverb 228 

-ter adverbial suffix 229 

terere/. 150 

teres 140 

-ten, -tri noun-suffix 385 

-terno noun-suffix 367 

tenuis, trinus 188 

-tero, -tro noun-suffix 383 

terra 486 

teruncius 189, 3; 909 

testis 134, 2. /3 

Tethys declined 158, 161 

tetrameter trochaic 928 ; iambic 933 ; axuz- 
Paestic 932 

T hales declined 166, 168 

thesis defined p. 18 *tf/* 

Thetis declined 166, 170(2) 

Tiberis 165 

tibicen, 415; declined 130 

-ticio- noun-suffix 391 

tigris declined 162, 165, 170 (2) 

-tili- (-sili-) noun-suffix 379 

7Yz«* 'when* (loc.) 491 ; (rt£/.) 491 : 

'*"« M^ course of which* (abl.) 492; 
«w7A de 812 */; w/M in 820 3; wi'M inter 
823 «; 'throughout which' (ace.) 460; 
w;M per 831; (<>£/.) 493; 'from which* 
(abl.) with ao 799 dt ; ' after which ' 
(abl.) with ex Sijd; tt/t'/A de 812 rf; 
(ore.) M//VA post 835 

timere ne (ut) with sub/. 632, 2; 686 

-timo- superlative and ordinal suffix 352 

-lino- noun-suffix 367 

-tio- noun-suffix 392 

-sion- noun-suffix 374 



tis 191 . 

-tita- frequentative verbal suffix 399 

-tivo- noun-suffix 353 

Akazx 945 

-to auttro (Participial) suffix 357 

tollero/. 150 

tolutim 227 

tonare/. 150 

tonitras 121 (p. 40) 

•tor- ttoun- suffix 387 

-torio- noun-suffix 394 

tot 234; tot idem 225. 234 

totus declined 195 ; totis castris 486 

Towns t gender of names ofg/S 

traducere with two ace. 463 

traicere with two ace. 463 

trans 855 

Transitive verbs 562; some become so by 
composition 469 a ; or by metaphor 469 ^ 

transvorsus 214 ; transversum unguexn 459 

tri but im 227 

-trici- verbal noun-suffix 356; cf. 90 

triens 189, 3; as liquid measure 915 

trinus, ternus 188 

tristis declined 126 

Troas, Troasin 169 

trochaic verse 928 

tu declined 190 — 192 

-tudon noun-suffix 371 

tueri/. 150 

tuli/. 150 J. v. tollo 

turn 224; in a series 867; cum... turn (in 
contrasts) 736, 737 

tumulti Z2i (/. 140) 

-turo- suffix for future participle 384 

turris 134, 2. 7. 

tus 142 

tussis 134, 2. y 

-tut- noun-suffix 362 

tutus/. 150 j. z>. tueor 

tuus 119; possessive 191, 518; ^r objec- 
tive genitive 525 a, b\ tui part. gen. 
520; <?4/. £*». 525 a; tua refert 5x9. 



u pronunciation of 2, 12 ; arises from 
change of*, 6fc. 34, 36; changes to'\yj\ 
omitted 39 ; assimilated 40 ; has affinity 
to 1 <wwz* m 41 ; sometimes pronounced as 
v 44 ; im diphthongs ^jfoll. 

v pronunciation of 10; omitted between 
vowels 43 

vacillare 400 

\acuus, vocivus 353; «//£& oi/. 5x1; ^wj. 

53o 
vae 4x6 

vagire 416 J. v. vae 
vah 416 
va ere /. 151; vale 669 a; valebis 665 £, 

valeant 666 a 
value expressed in locative 494; genitive 

S3»» 404 
vas, vadis 142 
vas, vasis 142 
vates 134 
ubi 222, 206; 'when* (ind.) 723; 'tufar* 

«w* (subj.) 720; (ina.) 721 
ubique 219 
ubivis 898 
-ve 218; w*r 872, 873 
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ve- 408, 2 (p. 180) 

vegere/. 151 

vehere/. 151; vchens * riding'* ib. 

vel 328; use 872—874; vcf dicam, vel 

potius 872. 
velle 262, 263; with injin. 534 a; with 
Perf. infin. 541 b\ with subj. 631, 2; cf. 

644, 645; with pass. part. 559; quam 

vis, quam volent 676 £; volet, voluerit 

contrasted 591, 2; velim, vellew 644; 

vellein/<?r volerera 286; cf. 41 
vellere/. 151 
velut subj. 660 
vendere/. 138 s. v. do 564 
venia bona vcstra (abl. ), &c. 666 
venire p. 151: veni 310; advorsum all cut 

802; in mentcm venire 529; subsidio 

482 c 
venire/. 138 s. v. eo; 564 
venum dare, ire, &c. 117, 405 
Venus 145 
Verb ififlexious 238 foil. ; formation of 

stems 395 foil.; finite, defined 410; 

transitive and intransitive 562 foil. ; 

deponent 567 ; omitted $%i foil. 
verba dare 468 

verbal nouns 239 ; use of 546 foil. 
verbera 145 

vereri 258; /. 151; ut, ne with subj. 635 
vero 213 (2); Place in sentence 793; after 

nisi ironically 653; emphasizes preceding 

word 871 ; *» answers 8S6 
versura, versus 214; use 0/8 56 
vcrtere /. 151; «£;>< /<? verrere 395 b; 

anno vertente 492 
veru 120 
verum 871 ; in answers 886; verum enint 

vero 87 z ; verum etiam after non. . modo 

882 
vesci p. 151 ; «oi*M «3/. 500 
vesperi 491 

vaster 119; ^possessive 191, 518; for ob- 
jective genitive 525 a, ^j veatriparl. gen. 

520; obj.gen. 525 jz 
vetarc/. X51 
vetus 145 
vi 503, 2 
via 484 B, s 3 
viaticum 354 
vicem 142; sollicitus vioem alicujus 462; 

in vicem 820c ; 908^ 
vicissim 227 
victoriatus 909 
videlicet 405 

viden 885; used parenthetically 751 
videre /. 151; with infin. object clause 

535 i v >di cum exanimarentur 726, vi- 

deres 646; videro, viderint, &c. 667; 

videbis 667; vide ne 682, 686; ne non. 

686; ut (subj) 686, 750; vide ut (ind.) 

687 £; 752; vide quam 750; vide sis 276 
videri with infin. 536; with dat, 477 
videsis 276 
vietus/J. 151 
viginti 358 
vin, cf. 885 
vincere /. 151; vici 310; ut with subj, 

682 b; debeo vincere, vicisse 541 
vincire/. 751 
vir declined 109 



virgo 144 
viritim 227 
visere si (ind.) 747 
vitio 503, 2 ; aliquid vertere 482 b 
vivere/. 151; with cognate ace. 461 b 
vix 230; almost a negative 877 d 
-ula- verbal suffix 400 
-ulcnto- noun-suffix 358 
ullus 194, 195; use SgS 
-ulo-, -ullo- noun suffix 375 — 377 
uls 230; ultra 212; ultro 213(4); general 
use 857; comp. and superl. 175, 1 (p. 6j) 
ululare 342, z 
-umo- superlative and ordinal suffix 351, 

352.CA37 _ 

-unculo- noun- suffix 376 

unde 220; undc unde 'from somew/terj 
or other* 90 > 

undeviginti 186 

-undo- verbal noun-suffix" 290, 365 

unguis 134, 2. y 

-uno- noun-suffix 369 

-unti- participial suffix 289 

unusi95; useofplura!, 182, unuvpiisque 
203; use 899; unus et alter 902; uiu:s 
qui w//A $*/*/. 704; with ind. j*jj , uno 
'by cne' 496; una opera 503, 1 

-vo-, -uo« noun- suffix 353 ; stems retained 
o i:t 

vocative case 108, 112; use 457 

vocivus 353 

voices 238 ; «ur $difoll. 

volo, «-r ve'le 

voltus> «* vulms 

volvere/. 151 

voluntas 20 

volup 217, 2 

vomere/J. 151 

vorsum, vorsus 214; cf. 42 

vovere/. 151; aedem Jovi 746 

vozoels 9 foil. \ scale of 14; change in 
quantity 30 _/&//. ; in quality 33 foil. ; 
omission of 28 foil. \ treated as conso- 
nants 44, \9\fr0m diphthongs 46 foil. \ 
quantity in prosody 53 foil. ; vowel-verbs 
243 foil., •2.$&folL\ connecting vowel 347 

upilio 48 

urbs declined t2j 

urcrep. 15 r 

urgere/. 151 

-uri-, -urri- verbal suffix 400 

-urno- noun- suffix 367 

-usculo- adjectival suffix 376 

uspiam, usquam 223, 236 

usque 219, 237; use 858; usquequaque 236 

usucapere 405 a 

usurae centesimae, &c. 911 

usus est with abl. 500, 507 ; usui esse 482 a ; 
usui opportunus 554; usu 503, 2 

ususfructus 406 f 

ut (uti) 228, 221: (1) *homV (ind.) 749; 
dep, (subj.) 750; so probably tiineo ut 
686; vide ut686; 



(2) 'how!' 
(subj.) 666 b\ 



(ind.) 752; in wishes 



(3) * how* relative ; so perhaps satin 
ut (ind.) 687 a ; vide ut (ind.) 687 3; 

(4) 'as* (ind.) 683, 715; 610 (uti 
legassit); with noun 439 a; with infin, 
765 £; 
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(O < although* lind.)^^ 

(6) ' when' (ind.) 723; 

(7) ' in order that * of intention (subj.) 
682 ; provided that* (subj.) 684 ; 

(8) ' so that ' of/acts (subj. ) 7 1 2 

(9) ' supposing that ' (subj. ) 7 14 d; 

(10) in questions of surprise (sub/.) 
7x4 e 

utcunque 711 3 

ut ne 682, 875; ut non 712; at qui 718; ut 
qui maxime 683, 1 ; ut ubi 718 ; utut 711 b 
in various senses with subj. after 
abest 712 b\ accedit 712 b ; cum co 684; 
dcccrno 682 b; facio 7x2 3; fit 7x2^; 
<>3 3» ?» fore, futurum esse 543 (2); hor- 
tor 622 ; impero 621 ; is 7x2 ; ita, see s. v. ; 
xnetuo 686; mos est 712 3; munus est 
682 3; oro 682 b; postuta 622; potius 
quam 700; pro.ximum est 682 3; rogo 621 ; 
scriptum est 6S2 a; tantus 624 bis; 
7x2 a; tantum abest 712 3; timeu 686; 
632, 2; vide, see s. v. ; vinco 682 b 

•with indie, after ita 715 a,f\ perinde 
715 a; prae 715*; F ro » P ro *° 7*5 &1 
satin 687 a; sic 715 a. d\ vide 687 3 

uter 195; interrog. 930; indef. 898; rela- 
tive 711 3; utcrcumque 195, 900; uter- 
libet 195, 898; utervis 195, 898; alteruter. 
195, 897 

uterque 195; use 899; with plural verb 
577; eorum 520; {rater (not fratrum) 521 



uti, see ut; quantity of i 56; utinaxn 221 ; 

with subj. 6663 
uti (verb) p. 151 
utique 221 -, use 901 
utpote qui with subj. 7x8 
utriuque 226 
utrubi, utrubique 222 
utrum...an 885, 887 
vulgus 114; vulgo 503, 574 
vuitus 331 

w pronunciation of Latin v xo 

' way,' i. e. road abl. 490 : L e. manner 503 

weight, measures of 912 

wish expressed by subj. 666 ; by volo &c- 
665 a 

* without* expressed in Latin by se (old) 
846; sine (abl) 849; citra (ace.) 807c; 
extra (arc.) 8 19; by negative, e. g. ' 'with- 
out ascertaining' &>c. non comperto 505; 
non nisi admomti 557 ; 'without doing* 
ut non faciam 7x44/; not by sine with 
gerund 549 

*7 

Y Creek letter* 

y sound** Germ, j ; expressed by i 44 ; e 49 

z 2 r effect in prosody 67 
zeugma 945 
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